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COMPILER'S   PREFACE. 


"Of  making  niaii\-  l)ooks  there  is  no  end"  saith  the  Preacher,  and 
since  his  day  the  annual  output  has  been  more  or  less  steadily  or  unsteadily 
increasing  until  the  on-coming  tide  seems  as  if  it  miglit  speedily  engulf 
mankind  in  a  seething  sea  of  writing  without  a  bottom  or  a  shore. 

The  modest  compiler  must,  therefore,  justify  his  existence  and  also 
his  right  to  continue  to  live.  It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  past  that 
another  book  on  Shantung  was  eminently  desirable. 

The  volume  issued  in  1891  by  Mr.  Armstrong — the  first  of  its  kind 
— has  justified  his  effort  by  its  long  continuance  in  public  favour,  but  the 
time  has  fully  come  when  another  effort  seems  needed,  as  twenty  years  of 
added  experience  is  waiting  to  be  chronicled. 

The  changes  in  China  since  1900  alone,  have  been  more  vital  and 
wide-spread  than  in  previous  millenniums  of  her  varied  history,  so  that  it 
miglit  be  truly  said  that,  as  far  as  this  ancient  kingdom  is  concerned,  an 
awakjening  has  taken,  and  is  taking,  place,  in  a  manner  so  astounding  as  to 
suggest  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth"  of  new  experiences  bewildering 
in  weight  and  variety. 

These  radical  changes  may  be  said,  in  fact,  to  be  only  just  begin- 
ning, and  in  probably  less  than  another  decade,  results  may  have  again 
to  be  recorded  by  some  future  historian  in  order  to  keep  up  to  date. 

In  so  far  as  this  present  volume  is  concerned,  the  idea  occurred  to 
the  writer  that  it  might  be  made  more  interesting  and  attractive  if  many 
active  minds  could  be,  to  some  extent,  concentrated  upon  it.  This  idea  has 
fructified  and  the  result  is  the  book  before  us.  It  has  been,  from  first  to 
last,  made  up  of  voluntary  contributions  on  a  variety  of  topics  by  those  who 
had,  in  most  cases,  special  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  sense  of  union  in  effort  has  been  maintained  throughout,  and 
this  has  sweetened  toil  and  lightened  care.  The  subjects  assigned  to  each 
writer  have  been  cheerfully  accepted  and  manfully  tackled,  with  the  result 
of  which  the  reader  must  judge.  In  this  connection,  also,  it  has  turned  out 
strangely  that  the  "  lion  has  lain  down  with  the  lamb  "  and  a  "  little  child  " 
(the  babe  of  Bethlehem)  doth  lead  them.  Kings  and  crowns  are  after  all 
in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  and  all  men  and 
things,  knowingly  or  unwittingly,  are  working  together  for  good  to  the 
uplifting  of  this  great  and  patient  people  who,  having  fulfilled  the  law  of 
reverence  for  the  past,  and  the  aged,  have  received  the  promised  blessing 
from  on  high  and  the  grace  and  gift  of  long  continuance.  That  new  and 
greater  gifts  are  yet  in  store  lor  this  ancient  people  no  thoughtful  mind  can 
venture  to  doubt;  that  a  nation  so  gifted  and  intelligent,  with  its  long  and 
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proud  career,  should  end  in  disaster  and  bathos  is  not  to  be  considered 
possible.  There  is  "  a  destiny  that  shapes  the  ends"  of  nations  as  well 
as  individuals,  and  though  the  history  of  the  past  has  been  oft-times 
rough  hewn,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt  that  a  brighter  dawn  is 
breaking  when,  rising  from  the  tomb  of  her  dead  past,  China  shall  arise  and 
take  her  rightful  place  at  the  head  of  Asia  and  the  feet  of  her  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  "far  off  divine  event"  to  which  "creation 
moves"  shall  have  had  its  true,  abiding,  and  abundant  fulfilment  and  the 
great  day  of  the  full  and  final  "restitution  of  all  things"  shall  come  to  all 
mankind. 
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INTRODUCTION 


BY 


REV.    ARTHUR    H.    SMITH,    D.D. 


AUTHOR    OF 


"  CHINESE   CHARACTERISTICS  " 
"VILLAGE   LIFE   IN    CHINA,"   etc. 


INTRODUCTION. 


'  I  y  *HERE  has  certainly  never  been  a  lime  when  so  general  and  so  in- 
Lelligenl  an  interest  was  taken  in  China  and  in  the  Chinese  people 
as  at  present.  This  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Occidental 
world  bids  lair  to  continne  indefiniteh'.  Never  before  were  works 
on  China,  in  some  of  its  many  aspects,  so  nnmerous,  so  diversified,  and 
of  snch  high  average  excellence.  Tiie  time  for  extended  general  treatises 
covering  the  whole  historical  dnration  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its 
entire  geographical  expansion  has  gone  by,  and  will  not  return.  China 
can  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  whole.  The  best  way  to  understand  it  is  to 
study  it  in  detail  by  provinces.  Each  of  these  divisions,  many  of  them  of 
some  antiqtiity,  has  a  distinct  individuality  of  its  own,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  are  so  considered  in  Chinese  writings.  Some  provinces 
have  an  exceptional  interest  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  por- 
tion of  Chinese  history  which  is  unquestionably  ancient.  An  examination 
of  such  a  province  gives  a  cross-section  exhibit  of  the  growth  of  the  whole 
Empire  from  an  early  period  to  the  present  time. 

There  is  no  one  of  all  the  provinces  of  China  better  worth  studying 
than  Shantung,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  which  formed  the  famous  state  of 
Lu.  Here  was  the  home  of  Confucius,  and  it  is  its  indissoluble  associa- 
tion with  the  foremost  of  China's  Sages  which  gives  to  Shantung  its  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  "the  Sacred  Province  of  China".  It  was  here  that  Con- 
fucius was  born,  here  he  lived,  and  here  he  died.  His  simple  grave,  2,390 
years  old,  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Ch'iifuhsien,  is  naturally  and  very 
properly  one  of  the  principal  places  of  pilgrimage  in  all  China.  The  whole 
region  abounds  in  memorials  of  the  classic  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Twenty-five  //  farther  south,  to  the  east  of  the  village  of  Mengts'un,  is  the 
grave  of  Meucius,  in  the  silent  city  of  the  dead  of  the  great  Meng  clan, 
not  even  surrounded  by  a  wall.  As  the  cart-traveller  bumps  over  the 
primitive  roads,  he  recognizes  that  they  are  to-day  just  what  they  must  have 
been  in  the  distant  days  of  the  great  Master  himself. 

In  the  village  of  Mengts'un,  in  front  of  one  of  the  ordinary  houses 
with  a  thatched  roof  of  wheat-straw  a  foot  or  so  in  thickness,  may  be  read 
an  inscription  announcing  that  this  is  the  Ancient  Hamlet  of  ISIencius 
(Meng-tzu  Ku  Li).  The  region  hereabout,  with  some  brief  interludes  during 
times  of  civil  war,  has  been  continuously  cultivated,  not  for  two  millen- 
niums and  a  half  merely,  but  probably  for  a  millennium  or  even  more 
before  Ihat^  for  Confucius  was  always  talking  of  the  "ancients",  and  to  him 
Yao  and  Shun  were  real  characters  in  a  history  which  to  the  great  Sage 
was  past  made  present,  of  far  more  significance  and  value  than  the  degen- 
erate times  iu  which  he  lived. 
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The  province  ol  .SluuiUing  is  ienuiikal)le  lot  ils  hold  promontory 
piojeclin*;  far  out  into  tlie  Yellow  vSea,  bringing  it  into  proximity  to 
Manchuria,  to  Korea,  and  to  Japan.  Since  the  great  agricultural 
development  of  the  three  provinces  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  permanent  as  well  as  the  transient  immigrants  have 
been  men  from  Shantung,  to  the  probable  number  of  many  millions. 
Kvery  spring,  soon  after  the  Chinese  New  Year,  the  great  roads  to  Tientsin 
are  lined  with  continuous  droves  of  men  carrying  their  bedding  and  packs 
on  the  long  wearisome  journey  to  Manchuria,  or  perha-jDS  to  Mongolia, 
thousands  of  miles  from  their  homes.  Here  in  good  years  they  find  employ- 
ment, perhaps  in  time  cultivating  extensive  tracts  of  land  on  shares.  Some 
of  them  return  annually  to  their  Shantung  homes,  but  the  greater  part  only 
every  third  year.  INIany  others,  alas  !  are  never  heard  of  again,  leaving 
mourning  mothers,  anxious  wives,  and  starving  children  to  wrestle  as  best 
they  may  with  relentless  fate. 

Shantung  has  for  years  been  the  playground  of  China's  Sorrow, 
the  Yellow  River,  which  has  ploughed  its  turbulent  furrow  to  the 
distant  sea,  now  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Peichihli  near  Tientsin, 
again  opening  a  channel  across  southwestern  Shantung  or  Honan  to 
northern  Kiangsu,  debouching  at  no  great  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Yangtze.  About  sixty  years  ago  the  "old  bed  of  the  Yellow  River" 
was  suddenly  abandoned  when  a  great  break  in  the  outer  bank  occurred 
not  far  from  Kaifengfu,  the  capital  of  Honan.  A  vast  turbid  flood  unan- 
nounced and  unexpected  came  rushing  through  central  Shantung,  following 
the  course  of  a  small  stream  which  it  at  once  dispossesed  and  swallowed 
up.  The  fine  stone  bridge  at  the  city  of  Ch'ihohsien  was  destroyed,  the 
torrent  making  its  devious  way  till  it  lost  itself  in  the  oozy  swamps  where 
land  and  water  join  near  the  T'ieh  Men  Kuan,  the  Pass  of  the  Iron  Gate. 

Once  again,  in  1887,  the  Yellow  River  broke  its  banks  near  the  city 
of  Chengchow^  in  Honan,  its  floods  pouring  to  the  south,  carrying  desola- 
tion and  ruin  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Within  the  next  eighteen  months,  by 
heroic  efforts  the  breaches  were  stopped,  and,  contrary  to  the  prophecies  of 
many  foreigners,  expert  and  inexpert,  the  river  was  forced  back  to  its  old 
channel,  which  it  still  occupies.  A  special  monograph  upon  this  erratic 
stream  will  give  the  reader  much  information  on  the  subject  from  official 
sources.  But  no  history  can  ever  depict  the  overwhelming  calamity  of 
hundreds  of  villages  suddenly  swept  away,  or  the  recurrent  misery  of  the 
survivors  left  homeless  and  starving.  On  these  too  frequent  occasions  rude 
ferry-boats  are  poled  for  scores  of  miles  through  shallow  water  over  land 
but  lately  covered  with  corn,  cotton,  peanuts,  beans,  or  kao-liang^  frag- 
ments of  the  destroyed  villages  remaining  to  mark  their  site.  Entire 
cities  have  been  thus  extinguished,  sometimes  ornamental  portals  of  stone 
being  buried  nearly  out  of  sight.  The  wretched  peasants  can  only  gather 
together  what  little  may  remain  of  their  worldly  goods  and  make  their  way 
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to  the  still  imbioken  bank  ol  the  river  opposite,  encamping  in  small  armies 
not  far  troni  the  provincial  capital,  where  some  inadeqn.Ue  official  relief 
may  be  temporarily  extended  to  them.  Or  they  may  escape  northward, 
slowly  spreading  themselves  all  over  that  part  of  the  province,  a  single 
wheel-barrow  conveying  half  a  dozen  survivors  ranging  from  old  men  and 
women  eighty  years  of  age  to  the  pnny,  unnonrished  infant  born  literally 
on  the  road.  The  people  of  the  villages,  which  they  invade, — often  in 
droves — generally  give  them  a  few  bits  of  the  hard  dark  cake  made  of  the  red 
kao-liang^  or  possibly  throw  them  a  little  cash,  and  hasten  them  on.  With 
a  peacefnl  but  inexpressibly  pitiable  invasion  of  this  kind,  we  have  seen  all 
the  more  fortunate  northern  counties  overrun  for  months  at  a  time.  In 
1888  large  bands  went  together  to  distant  Sheiisi,  a  relatively  thinly 
populated  province  which  has  never  recovered  from  the  immense  slaughter 
during  the  Mohammedan  rebellion  of  sixty  years  ago.  When  it  was  found 
that  more  and  more  were  coming,  the  Governor  of  Shensi  sent  angry  dis- 
patches to  the  Governor  of  Shantung,  remonstrating  against  this  most 
unwelcome  intrusion.  It  is  true  that  in  ancient  times  the  Master  himself 
affirmed  that  "Within  the  Four  Seas  all  are  brethy€ii'\  but  that  was 
millenniums  ago  when  the  population  was  not  so  dense.  Now  each  must 
look  out  for  himself.  In  the  presence  of  such  tidal  waves  of  ruin,  the 
Shantung  local  officials,  even  had  they  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  help, 
are  absolutely  helpless  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  a  whole.  Such  relief 
as  is  afforded  is  generally  isolated,  sporadic,  and  ineffectual. 

Shantung  is  furrowed  with  the  ancient  channels  of  not  the  Yellow 
River 'only,  but  other  streams  as  well  which  have  gone  astray,  often  leaving 
thick  layers  of  barren  sand  where  once  were  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
fertile  soil.  Again,  over  large  parts  of  the  province,  when  the  waters  have 
subsided,  dense  deposits  of  salts  of  soda  are  drawn  up  from  below,  ruining 
vegetation  and  reducing  the  population  to  permanent  misery.  No  other  treat- 
ment for  this  capital  calamity  seems  to  be  known  than  to  scrape  the  surface 
soil  into  huge  winrows,  the  remainder  yielding  but  a  partial  and  uncertain 
crop.  In  some  places,  as  in  the  prefecture  of  Tung.ch'ang,  the  nitrous  soil 
is  heaped  up  in  mounds  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  which  rise  through 
the  morning  mirage  like  graves  of  giants,  to  the  wonder  of  the  inexperi- 
enced traveller.'''  Perhaps  somewhat  more  (or  less)  than  half  the  province  is 
composed  of  mountains  and  hills  ages  ago  denuded  of  most  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  in  consequence  of  the  thin  covering  of  earth,  leaving  only  bare 
rock  which  sheds  the  water  as  perfectly  and  almost  as  quickly  as  a  roof  of 
galvanized  iron,  thus  becoming  the  efficient  and  the  chronic  cause  of 
China's  terrible  floods.  Upon  the  summits  of  many  mountains  and  hills  in 
Shantung,   as  in  other  provinces  of  China,    may  be  seen  stone  forts  into 

^Sand  covered  with  soda  deposit  is  called  C/iieiii/i'am^-ti.  By  one  of  those  luiiiinous 
analogies  so  common  in  the  Chinese  lantinai>e  a  man  of  hut  slijjht  edncation  is  said  to  know 
"only  a  few  soda-flat  characters."     (Knan-j  jcn  le  clii  ko  chien-rh'anj;  tzu.) 
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which  the  local  populatiou  flees  when  iiisurrecLiun  runs  iiol — a  peinianenl 
witness  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  government.  Where  the  laud  is  low 
along  the  seaboard,  much  of  it  is  ruined  by  the  salt  water  blown  upon  it 
during  the  frequent  eastern  gales.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  province 
great  areas  are  covered  with  shallow  lakes  stocked  with  the  strong  reed 
{anmdo  Indica  of  which  mats  are  made,  after  the  stalk  has  been  crushed 
by  stone  rollers.  In  all  such  waters  fish  are  raised  with  great  success,  but 
vast  flocks  of  water-fowl  are  left  for  the  most  part  quite  undisturbed. 
Considering  its  physiography  and  present  conditions,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Shantung  as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  an  all-pervading  and  not 
infrequently  a  hopeless  poverty.  One  would  infer  that  such  must  have 
always  been  the  case,  judging  by  the  scattered  hints  in  the  classical  writings. 

Ever  since  Westerners  have  known  anything  of  the  province  it 
has  been  in  parts  the  most  densely  populated  portion  of  the  Empire. 
There  are  many  counties  on  the  great  plain  where  an  accurate  census 
would  almost  certainly  show  that  there  are  five  hundred  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  and  there  are  regions  where  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  density  of  population  rises  to  the  insupportable  altitude  of 
two  thousand  to  the  square  mile.  In  these  regions  a  large  part  of  the 
people  can  hardly  be  said  to  live;  they  merely  exist.  A  failure  of  crops 
for  a  single  year  causes  acute  misery,  enforced  emigration,  suicide,  and 
starvation.  The  great  famine  of  1877-8,  which  threw  its  baleful  shadow 
over  the  larger  part  of  Shantung,  Chihli,  Honan,  and  Shansi,  although 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Shanghai  relief  committee  it  cost  the 
lives  of  from  nine  to  thirteen  millions  of  persons,  did  not  anywhere 
depopulate  Shantung,  but  only  made  the  throngs  at  the  markets  and 
fairs  seen  a  shade  less  dense.  During  the  generation  and  more  which  has 
since  elapsed,  this  loss  has  apparently  been  more  than  made  good,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  population  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  is  more 
severe  than  ever.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  general  rise  of  prices  to 
the  peasant  farmer  quite  inexplicable,  balanced  by  no  proportionate  addi- 
tion to  his  income.  * 

For  a  year  or  two  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century,  considerable  numbers  of  Shantung  peasants  went  by  invitation 
of  attractive  circulars  to  South  Africa  to  work  in  the  mines,  not  indeed 
without  great  misgivings,  and  frequently  against  the  advice  of  suspicious 
friends.  Of  these  workmen  probably  the  great  majority  were  both 
able  and  willing  to  labor,  but  a  relatively  small  number  for  a  time 
gave  the  whole  contingent  a  bad  name.  Cunning  rascals  easily  contrived 
to  cheat  the  unsophisticated  and  the  unwary,  while  opium-smokers  and 
gamblers  did  great  and  grievous  harm  to  the  enterprise. 

••^-  It  may  be  remarked  incideutally  that  in  Ihe  view  of  the  writer  it  is  next  to  certain 
that  Shantunj^  has  anil  can  have  no  such"  popuhition  as  the  unknown  "Statesman"  who  coin- 
piles  "The  Statesman's  Year  Book'"  alleges.  Instead  of  thirty-seven  millions  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Shantung  contain:,  tweaty-seveu  millions.  i 
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It  appeared  impossible  to  devise  any  system  of  safeguards  by  which 
the  funds  monthly  remitted  should  reach  only  the  right  persons,  and  for 
the  most  part  the  emigrants  were  too  inexperienced  to  know  what  to 
do,  and  quite  too  helpless  to  do  it  even  if  they  knew.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  the  undertaking  was  industrially,  economically,  and  financially 
a  commendable  one,  and  in  a  reasonable  time  the  incidental  evils  might  and 
probably  would  have  been  corrected.  Unfortunately  for  poverty-stricken 
Shantung,  just  as  this  was  coming  to  be  the  case,  the  exigencies  of  party 
politics  in  Great  Britain  put  an  end  to  the  employment  of  Chinese  labor 
in  Africa.  Whether  this  was  or  was  not  advantageous  to  vSouth  Africa  we 
can  not  say,  but  so  far  as  concerns  vShantung  it  was  a  capital  calamity. 
Nourishing  little  rills  of  silver  had  begun  to  irrigate  the  most  needy  homes, 
from  far  distant  sources.  Golden  Opportunity  had  begun  to  acclimate  her- 
self on  the  ancient  soil  of  the  great  Sages.  Families  already  submerged  had 
been  able  to  recover  themselves,  when  suddenly  the  gilded  dream  vanished. 

The  disbanding  of  the  unique  Weihaiwei  regiment — a  most  in- 
structive object  le.sson  on  what  Shantung  men  can  do  under  skillful 
expert  training — was  another  unwelcome  disappointment  to  many,  both 
Chiue.se  and  foreigners.  The  introduction  of  trunk  lines  of  railway,  first 
east  and  west,  and  now  north  and  south,  must  have  important  economic 
effects  not  yet  clearly  discernible.  If  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  due 
development  of  the  vast  natural  resources  still  untouched,  it  will  prove 
a  bonanza  of  wealth.  One  wonders  whether  it  will  render  unnecessary 
the  leaching  of  the  illicit  soda-salt,  bitter  and  impure,  from  the  scrapings 
of  the  otherwise  useless  soda-flats,  which  gives  precarious  and  inadequate 
support  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  poor  villages,  an  occupation 
punctuated  at  intervals  with  quarrels  among  themselves  and  fights  with 
the  local  salt-inspectors  and  the  county  militia. 

We  may  likewise  speculate  as  to  the  effect  of  the  railway  econom- 
ically and  morally  upon  the  turbulent  prefecture  of  Ts'aochoufu,  which 
almost  since  classical  times  has  proverbially  been  the  most  difficult  to 
govern — quite  hopeless  indeed — in  the  whole  empire. 

The  introduction  of  a  well-organized  and  well-managed  po.stal 
system  into  Shantung  (treated  of  in  a  special  chapter)  has  been  a  great  and 
a  fruitful  innovation.  The  Shantung  emigrant  to  Manchuria  finds  himself 
able  for  a  trifle  to  send  a  message,  which  even  he  can  recognize  as  of  great 
value  both  to  himself  and  to  his  family.  For  a  little  greater  expenditure  it 
is  possible  to  forward  a  letter  with  return  registration,  by  which  he  knows 
for  certain  that  his  remittance  has  been  received,  an  assurance  heretofore 
totally  unattainable. 

The  curious  survival  of  the  only  Chinese  fully  hereditary  nobility 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  anomalies  in  China,  and  in  particular  the 
unique  prerogatives  of  the  K'ung  and  the  Meng  clans,  direct  descendants  of 
Confucius  and  of  INIencius,  in  their  comparative  (or  superlative)  immunity 
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to  local  jurisdiction.  A  historical,  political,  economic,  and  sociolooical 
study  of  this  singular  pheuomenon  remains  yet  to  be  made.  The  subject  is 
commended  to  any  of  the  increasing  number  of  intellectuallv  alert  students 
of  things  Chinese  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  it. 

The  Grand  Canal  with  its  peculiar  history  might  well  be  also  the 
subject  of  a  most  interesting  monograph.  vSuch  an  account  would  show 
the  many  phases  of  its  slow  evolution,  its  flourishing  period,  its  partial 
paralysis,  and  its  present  total  decay.  No  wonder,  in  view  of  its  service 
as  the  "Grain  Transporting  River",  that  the  Chinese  have  always  called 
it  the  "Jewel  Dish",  as  distinguished  from  the  Yellow  River,  expensive 
and  useless,    which    is   dubbed  the   "Prodigal  Son". 

Some  of  the  cities  ruined,  or  half  ruined,  by  the  di.sappearance  of  the 
grain-fleets,  are  destined  (as  Tehchow  )  to  a  new  lea.se  of  a  far  more  vigorous 
life  as  railway  centers.  Shantung  abounds  in  the  debris  of  old  cities  now 
altogether  forgotten  except  by  the  antiquarian.  In  the  new  development  of 
the  province  fresh  foci  of  active  life  will  be  evolved,  perhaps  far  surpassing 
anything  ever  before  dreamed  of  T'ai  Shan,  the  Great  Mountain,  the  oldest 
historical  mountain  in  the  world,  may  for  a  time  hold  its  own  as  a  resort  of 
pilgrims  for  its  eclectic  divinities,  but  in  the  new  Shantung  which  we  are 
beginning  to  see  there  must  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  be  great  changes. 
Shantung  has  in  former  ages  produced  many  great  men.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  common  people  has,  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  been  recognized  as 
combining  an  element  of  honesty,  solidity,  and  strength,  as  also  of  dense 
ignorance  and  crass  stupidity.      Must  it  continue  thus  in  the  New  China  ? 

The  lofty  moral  code  taught  by  Confucius  has  largely  moulded  the 
civilization  of  China,  and  through  China  that  of  the  Farther  East.  As 
compared  with  any  other  system  of  ethics  outside  of  Christianity,  it  stands 
unapproached  and  unapproachable.  Nowhere  has  this  wonderful  system 
of  thought  had  a  better  opportunity  to  produce  its  deepest  and  most  per- 
manent efifects,  than  in  the  ancient  and  sacred  regions  where  its  founder 
lived,  taught,  and  died.  Yet  to  how  large  an  extent  the.se  effects  have 
been  limited,  superficial,  and  disappointing  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
Chinese  themselves.  The  good  has  everywhere  been,  as  it  is  to-day,  the 
enemy  of  the  best.  What  Shantung  needs,  what  China  needs,  is  a  develop- 
ment of  conscience  and  of  character  which  will  fit  its  sons  and  its  daughters 
to  wrestle  successfully  with  the  difiiculties  of  the  .strenuous  days  of  the 
second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

China  needs  well-educated,  well-balanced,  earnest,  devoted,  self- 
sacrificing  men  and  women,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally  .strong, 
to  bear  their  part  in  the  regeneration  and  the  uplift  of  the  empire.  In  a 
word,  China  needs  the  best  that  Christianity  has  to  give. 

It  is  with  this  in  view  that  this  volume  has  been  prepared,  in  the 
confidence  that  for  Shantung  and  for  China  the  immemorial  past  may  prove 
to  be  but  a  preparation  for  the  far  greater  future  which  lies  before  it. 
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THE   SAGES   OF   SHANTUNG. 


rK]-;i'AT()KY    NOTH. 

The  tullowiui;  chaplcr  is  not  of  a  critical  cliaracler,  hut  siniph'  an 
altcinpl  to  poitra)-  vividly,  briefly,  and  appreciative!}-  (or  rather,  justly)  the  lives 
of  Contucius  and  Mencius,  and  to  sketch  tlu-  main  features  of  their  teachings. 

In  general,  I  have  followed  Dr.  Legge.  whose  profound  and  patient 
labors  we  grow  to  appreciate  more  and  more.  The  translations,  however,  are  my 
own,  taken  directly  from  the  Chinese  text. 

I  have  also  consulted  other  authors  :  European.  Japanese  andChine.se, 
but  it  will  not  be'' nece.ssary  to  record  here  a  bibliography  with  which  the 
majority  of  those  who  read  this  article  may  lie  already  familiar. 

HANTUNG  has  been  the  birthplace  of  many  distinguished  men, 
but  tlie  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  the  mention  of  more  tlian 
those  two,  wlio,  by  universal  consent,  have  Ijeeu  honored  with  the 
title  of  Sage. 

Tliese  are  Confucius  and  tlie  most  famoiLS  of  his  adherents  and 
expounders,  ]\Iencius,  both  having  l)een  born  in  tlie  district  of  Cliou  (^[5), 
prefecture  of  Yen-chou  (^  '}[\).  During  the  times  of  these  philo.sophers  the 
dynasty  of  Chou  had  grown  feeble,  and  the  empire  was  composed  of  a  con- 
geries of  states  yielding  only  a  notninal  allegiance  to  the  Empire,  and 
practically  independent.  Of  these,  the  states  of  Lu  (^.)  and  Cii'i  (^) 
occupied  most  of  the  territory  that  now  Ibrms  the  province  of  Shantung. 
The  present  prefecture  of  Yen-chou  (^  '}\'\)  was  within  the  limits  of  Lu, 
and  the  city  of  Tsinan  (^  \^ )  within  tlio.se  of  Cli'i. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  trace  the  journeys  of  Confucius 
and  Mencius  so  far  as  they  lay  within  the  borders  of  Shantung,  and  to 
identify,  so  far  as  po.ssible,  places  where  they  lived  and  taught.  This, 
however,  would  not  have  amounted  to  iraicli  more  than  speculation,  for 
the  towns  of  Ch'i  and  Lu  can  only  be  doubtfully  identified  with  the  cities 
of  to-day.  IMost  of  them  have  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  centuries 
and  replaced  by  others.  ()nl\-  the  sepulchre  of  Confucius  remains  an 
undisputed  landmark.  In  a  word,  however,  practically  the  entire  lives  of 
both  Confucius  and  Mencius  were  passed  in  Shantung,  although  the  former 
.sage  did,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  spend  an  aggregate  of  some  years 
within  the  borders  of  Honan  and  Kiangsu. 

We  have  coupled  the  names  of  Contucius  and  Mencius  together. 
There  exist,  however,  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  time  between  them, 
and  they  are  separated  also  by  the  proper  distinction  always  made  between 
Master  and  Disciple.  Great  as  are  the  services  rendered  to  mankind  by 
Mencius,  Contucius  was,  and  will  always  remain,  the  Master. 
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Confucius  was  born  551  B.C.,  ni  the  district  ot  Chou  (§[))  and 
prefecture  of  Yen-chou  (^  '}'[{),  in  wliat  was  known  at  that  day  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Lu  (i^).  His  father  Shu-lian-4-ho  (M  '^  ^)  came  of  a  family 
known  for  its  services  to  the  state.  He  himself,  like  most  of  the  abler  men 
of  the  time,  was  a  soldier,  and  had  done  his  part  in  many  a  fight.  Ac- 
counts have  come  down  to  us  of  his  gigantic  form  and  muscular  strength, 
and  of  his  coolness  in  an  emergency. 

His  w^ife  dying  and  leaving  him  only  daughters,  although  now  an 
old  man,  he  married  a  lady  of  the  Yen  (fQ)  family,  by  name  Cheng  Tsai 
(^  ;j^),  who  in  the  following  year  bore  him  a  son,  who  became  the  great 
Confucius.  His  father  died  when  the  boy  was  only  three  years  of  age,  so 
that  he  was  indebted  to  his  mother  for  early  training  and  the  arrangements 
for  his  education.  He  was  a  precocious  lad.  It  was  reruarked  that  he 
chose  for  his  playthings  some  old  .^sacrificial  vessels,  which  he  loved  to 
arrange  as  for  a  temple  ceremony.  Of  his  boyhood  days  we  have  no 
details.  He  no  doubt  went  to  school.  "  At  fifteeu  "  he  tells  us,  "  I  was 
determined  to  set  an  education."  At  nineteen  he  was  married  to  a  ladv 
of  Sung  (5^)  of  the  Chien-kwan  {Jf  '^)  family,  and  within  a  year  was  born 
his  first  and  oiilv  son.  The  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  the  present 
of  a  fine  carp  from  the  Duke  Chao  (fla),  and  which  Confucius  acknowl- 
edged by  naming  his  son  Li  (.t|),  or  "the  Carp."  While  Confucius  came 
of  good  faiuily,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  noticed  by  the  Duke  not  on 
this  account,  but  because  he  had  already  achieved  a  reputation  as  a 
teacher,  though  only  twent)-  years  ot  age. 

The  present  of  the  carp  was  followed  by  an  appointment  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  granaries.  The  duties  of  the  young  philosopher 
required  him  to  receive,  record,  preserve,  pay  out,  and  otherwise  account 
for,  the  grain  which  the  people  of  Lu  brought  in  as  payment  for  taxes. 
The  next  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Domain.  He  kept  record  of  the  public  lands,  reported  on  their  condition, 
and  looked  after  the  herds  of  horses  and  cattle  which  grazed  over  these 
uncultivated  reservations.  Thus  Confucius  had  a  taste  of  practical  life 
before  he  entered  on  his  career  of  teacher.  He  learned  something  of  both 
official  methods  and  of  the  condition  of  the  people  during  these  two  years  of 
administration. 

On  resigning  his  office  we  find  him  a  young  man  of  twenty-one.  To 
win  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed,  a  man  must  be  good  and  wise  and 
interesting.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  young  philosopher  possessed  these 
qualities.  He  w-as,  we  are  told,  in  addition  tall  and  large  like  his  father. 
And  according  to  tradition,  his  features  were  impressive,  and  his  whole 
.style  and  manner  drew  men  to  him.  The  younger  generation  flocked  to 
listen  to  his  brilliant  disquisitions  on  literature,  manners,  and  politics.  He 
disclaimed  originality,  but  he  could  not  convince  his  auditors  that  they 
were  not  hearint?  something  new\     The  man  with  a  message  never  lacks  an 
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audience.  Contucius  already  telt  within  him  stirrings  of  great  thoughts, 
which  made  him  feel  that  he  had  a  mission.  And  in  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts  Confucius  was  succinct  and  weighty,  while  through  his  character 
he  inspired  in  men  an  affection  and  a  spirit  of  faithfulness  to  him  which 
has  not  been  ofteu  equalled  in  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of 
the  relations  of  great  teachers  and  their  disciples. 

For  the  hundreds  of  young  men  who  came  for  instruction,  there  was 
no  fixed  course  of  study,  nor  term  of  years,  nor  periods  of  work.  It  is 
said  that  he  taught  Literary  criticism  and  History.  Practical  Ethics,  Faith- 
fulness, Honesty,  Music,  and  Poetry  were  also  discussed  and  studied. 
Theories  of  Government,  and  even  Metaphysics  were  amongst  his  favorite 
themes.  Probably  students  lodged  in  the  town,  secured  an  introduction 
to  the  JMaster,  and'^' were  accepted  by  him,  if  giving  evidence  of  promise. 
Confucius  never  turned  a  man  away  on  account  of  poverty.  As  he  says 
"From  the  man  coming  with  his  package  of  dried  fish  upward,  I  never 
refuse  instruction."  But  if  the  man  was  indifferent  or  stupid,  his  doom 
was  sealed.  Neither  dried  fish  nor  gold  would  open  the  doors  to  them. 
He  says  "I  will  not  explain  a  subject  to  a  man  without  enthusiasm,  or 
to  those  making  no  effort  for  themselves."  He  continues  "  If  I  exhibit  one 
corner  and  the  student  cannot  deduce  the  other  three,  I  do  not  repeat 
the  lesson  to  him."  "If  a  man  has  not  an  enquiring  mind,  I  can  do 
nothing  for  him." 

At  twenty-three  Confucius  lost  his  mother.  P^is  father,  twenty 
years  before,  had  been  temporarily  interred  in  Cliou  (;||)j.  Confucius  now 
brought  his  body  home,  and  laid  it  beside  that  of  his  mother,  for  whom  he 
mourned  the  customary  three  years.  After  this  he  continued  his  teach- 
ing with  ever-growing  reputation.  At  twenty-nine  he  himself  took  a 
course  of  music  under  the  Master  vSiang  (^).  Confucius  loved  music 
next  to  righteousness,  and  often  sang*  accompanying  himself  on  the 
harp.  "At  thirty,"  he  says,  "I  stood  firm."  Was  he  tempted  at  this 
time  to  enter  on  a  political  career,  which  would  bring  him  riches  and 
power  ?  He  stood  firm,  dedicating  himself  to  a  life  of  teaching,  and 
to  the  highest  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  When  thirty-four,  two  sons 
of  a  former  Minister  of  Lu,  Ho  Chi  (fpj  ,%>)  ^"(1  Nan  Kung  Ching  Shu 
(^  ^  fi  M.)  came  to  continue  their  education  at  the  feet  of  Confucius, 
adding  lustre  to  his  school  through  their  wealth  and  high  position.  Through 
their  aid,  Confucius  was  enabled  to  carry  out  a  long  cherished  desire  to 
visit  the  Imperial  Court  of  Chou  (j^)  at  Lo  (•^)  in  what  is  now  Honan, 
making  his  journey  in  a  chariot  with  horses  provided  by  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Lu. 

China  at  this  time  consisted  of  thirteen  Feudal  states  (JiJ  [?3)  under 
the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Chou  (j^).  Their  imperial  master  was  not 
strong  enough  to  check  the  powerful,  nor  protect  the  weak  among  them  — 
consequently  internecine  strife  was  the  rule. 
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Hilt  the  jouniey  of  Confucius  to  the  imperial  court,  had  no  political 
object.  He  wished  to  visit  an  ancient  seat  of  culture,  where  he  might  add 
to  his  information  concerning  earlier  usage,  literature  and  music,  and  so 
gain  fresh  inspiration.  He  was  well  received  at  court,  and  spent  some 
months  in  study  and  investigation.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  palace, 
and  temples,  which  preserved  more  of  their  ancient  grandeur, — and  in 
ceremonies  celebrated  on  a  larger  scale,  than  any  he  had  been  familiar  with 
in  Ln.  He  visited  the  gallery  of  national  portraits  and  gazed  upon  them 
with  emotion,    "Ah,"  he  sighed,   "here  we  see  how  Chou  became  great." 

While  at  the  capital  he  is  said  to  have  held  conversation  with 
Lao-tzu  (^  ■^),  during  which  the  old  Philosopher  spoke  very  bluntly  to  the 
younger  man,  advising  him  to  get  rid  of  his  "easy  manner  and  intemperate 
ambition."  Confucius  is  reported  to  have  come  from  the  interview  greatly 
affected.  He  conversed  with  the  Musician  Ch'ang  Huang,  who  seems  to 
have  felt  a  presentiment  of  Confucius's  future  greatness.  "Confucius"  he 
observed  "has  the  making  of  a  vSage.  He  is  modest  and  courteous,  his 
learning  is  imnicnse,  and  he  is  blessed  with  a  phenomenal  memory."  It  is 
curious  to  compare  the  impressions  of  Lao-tzu  the  ascetic,  and  of  Ch'ang 
Huang   the  musician,  produced  upon  them  by  Confucius. 

After  a  few  months  at  Chou,  Confucius  returned  to  his  teaching  in 
Lu,  where  it  is  said  his  followers  numbered  3,000.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  this  number  was  instructed  at  any  one  time,  but  there  were 
crowds  competing,  to  get  within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  be  regarded  as 
attendants  on  his  lecture.  Confucius  had  that  most  interesting  and  profit- 
able of  tasks,  a  new  interpretation  of  old  books,  and  old  literature,  with 
practical  applications  to  contemporary  life.  There  was  a  kind  of  charmed 
circle,  formed  of  Confucius  and  a  coterie  of  his  most  intimate  disciples, 
who  were  also  his  assistant  teachers,  and  who  permanently  resided  with 
him.  Of  these  there  were  seventy  seven,  "who,"  as  Confucius  said, 
"received  my  instructions  and  understood  them.  They  were  extraordin- 
arily able  men."  Outside  of  these  were  the  hundreds  of  others,  who,  while 
students,  were  not  able  to  be  always  with  him.  No  doubt  all  had  work 
to  do,  in  the  studying  of  history,  and  of  the  Odes,  and  in  profiting  by  the 
illuminating  expositions  of  the  Master.  How  methodical  the  work  w^as, 
what  the  manner  of  instruction,  we  can  only  guess  at.  The  school  itself 
was  probably  conducted  in  the  same  fashion  as  those  of  ancient  Greece. 

It  was  at  this  period  the  flourishing  school  of  Confucius  was  broken 
up  through  the  conspiracy  and  rebellion  of  three  aristocratic  families  of 
Lu,  viz.,  those  of  Chi  (^)  vShu  (U)  and  Meng  C^).  Duke  Chao  (flS)  after 
meeting  them  in  battle  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Ch'i. 
Confucius  accompanied  him.  On  this  occasion,  as  the  melancholy  cavalcade 
passed  by  the  familiar  slopes  of  Taishan,  Confucius  met  a  weeping  woman, 
whose  father,  husband,  and  son  had  been  killed  by'  tigers,  but  who  still 
remained    tjjere,  because    in    that  favored    district,   there    was  no  despotic 
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c^overnmeut.  This  incidentally  shows  us,  that  the  vicinity  of  Taishan  was 
then  a  wilderness,  clothed  with  jungle  and  the  haunt  of  tigers,  while,  as  we 
are  informed  elsewhere,  the  banks  of  the  Wen  (f^)  formed  secluded  retreats 
for  those  who  had  retired  from  the  world. 

The  Duke  of  Ch'i  admitted  the  refugees  to  his  hospitality.  He  was 
however,  a  profligate  man,  powerful  but  unloved.  He  nevertheless 
recognized  in  Confucius  a  good  man,  and  proposed  to  give  him  the 
revenues  of  the  city  of  Linch'iu.  This  Confucius  declined,  "P'or, "  he  said, 
"a  self-respecting  man  can  only  accept  reward  for  work  done.  I  have  given 
the  duke  advice  but  he  has  not  accepted  it.  He  does  not  yet  know  what 
kind  of  a  man  I  am."  vSubsequently  the  Duke  proposed  that  he  take  the 
fields  of  Ne-ke,  but  his  Minister  An  Ying  (^  H)  dis.sented,  saying  bluntly 
"These  scholars  are  a\n  impracticable  lot."  The  Duke,  after  two  years, 
wearied  of  the  embarrassments  caused  by  Confucius' s  presence,  practically 
dismissed  him  with  the  remark,  "I  am  old,  I  cannot  use  him."  Confucius 
travelled  back  to  Lu  in  low  spirits.  Ch'i  had  sent  him  away,  and  Lu  was 
a  battle  ground  of  warring  factions. 

For  fifteen  years  history  has  nothing  to  say  of  Confucius.  He  lived 
quietly  tollowiug  out  his  own  dictum,  "That  the  nobler  sort  of  men  were 
not  worried  because  people  did  not  know  of  them."  He  probably  con- 
tinued his  teaching,  went  on  with  his  work  of  fixing  classical  texts  a  most 
tedious  labor — finding  his  pleasure  in  these  employments  and  in  the  solace 
of  music.  It  is  generally  assumed,  that  it  was  sometime  during  these  years, 
that  the  only  recorded  instance  occurs,  of  the  Philosopher  speaking  to 
his  son.  Chen  Kang  (|^  jjj^)  asked  Pai  Yii  (fg  ,@)  (the  son)  "Do  you  hear 
anything  different  from  him,  from  what  w^e  do  ?"  Pai  Yii  replied,  "No" 
only  once  when  1  was  running  by  his  stud}-  he  called  out,  'Have  you 
studied  the  Odes?'  I  said,  'Not  yet.'  Then  he  replied  'If  you  do  not 
learn  the  Odes  you  will  not  be  worth  talking   with.'  '' 

Political  conditions  in  Lu  becoming  more  stable,  and  the  state 
restored  to  its  rightful  ruler,  Confucius  received  recognition  by  being  made 
Judge  of  the  town  of  Chungtu  (4*  ^)  in  hn.  If  we  may  venture  to  form 
a  sober  judgment  from  the  panegyrics  of  the  Chia  Yii  (^  '^§)  as  to  the 
results  of  Confucius's  administration,  we  may  conclude  that  he  eflfected  an 
improvement  in  public  morality,  so  that  thievery,  cheating  and  sexual 
immoralities  became  less  notorious.  He  also  aroused  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  aged  and  distressed,  and  introduced  the  humanizing  influences  of 
properly  conducted  burials.  The  Duke  Ting,  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  Philosopher's  work,  made  him  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Works 
( p]  '^)-  While  holding  this  office  he  surveyed  the  public  lands  and  intro- 
duced improved  methods  of  agriculture.  He  was  then  appointed  Minister  of 
Crime  (:/<;  "^  7§).  W>  can  readily  believe  that  Confucius  acted  the  part  of 
a  learned,  upright  and  discriminating  judge  without  accepting  the  fulsome 
eulogies  of  the  Chia  Yii  (^  |^).      But  it  would  seem  that  before  rendering 
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a  decision,  he  first  secured  a  kind  of  popular  verdict,  thus  carrying  public 
opinion  with  him.  At  this  period  Confucius  seems  to  have  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  influence  in  the  state. 

News  of  the  Reforms  in  Lu  reaching  the  ears  of  tlie  Duke  of  Ch'i, 
he  feared  that  the  Duke  of  Lu,  if  allowed  to  come  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  the  Sage,  might  through  his  salutary  measures  be  able  to 
strengthen  his  Dukedom  to  the  hurt  of  Ch'i.  He  accordingly  .sent  him 
a  present  of  120  thoroughbred  hor.ses  and  80  dancing  girls.  As  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  temperament  of  Duke 
Ting,  his  interest  in  the  teachings  of  the  Sage  came  to  a  sudden  and  abrupt 
end.  Confucius  saw  nothing  more  of  him.  The  Court  became  the  .scene 
of  disgusting  orgies,  until  the  high  spirited  Tsze  Ln,  smarting  under  the 
disorace  of  staying  longer  at  a  court  where  the  society  of  jockeys  and 
harlots  was  preferred  to  that  of  his  teacher,  said  indignantly  "Master, 
come.      Let  us  be  going. ' ' 

Confucius  was  grieved.  The  place  was  his  home  and  he  could 
scarcely  make  up  his  mind  to  start.  After  hesitating  for  a  few  days,  vainly 
hoping  that  the  Duke  would  come  to  his  senses,  he  set  out,  but  travelled 
slowly.  He  rather  thought  that  he  might  be  recalled,  but  the  Duke  was 
probably  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  that  his  rebuking  presence  might 
not  lessen  the  pleasure  he  found  in  his  debaucheries.  Confucius  was  now 
fifty-six  years  old,  and  his  departure  from  Lu  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteen  years  of  his  wanderings.  Of  these  years,  we  have  no  space  in 
which  to  give  an  account.      We  append  only  a  list  of  the  kingdoms  visited. 

From  Lu  he  travels  West  to  Wei,  and  after  a  month's  sojourn,  pas.ses 
on  to  Ch'en  (^)  to  the  South,  then  back  to  Wei.  Next  he  starts  for  Chin 
(@)  in  S.  Shansi,  but  hearing  of  the  troubles  there,  returns  to  Wei,  and  after 
a  time  makes  another  visit  to  Ch'en  (^).  After  a  year  spent  here,  he  visited 
Ts'ai  (^)  a  small  principality  in  vS.  Honan.  The  King  of  Ch'u  invited 
Confucius  to  his  capital  of  ^  ^.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  Confucius 
returns  to  Wei.  Here  he  remains  for  four  or  five  years.  Finally  it  was 
through  the  friendly  offices  of  his  disciple  Yen  Yin,  now  in  the  employ  of 
Ke  Kang  a  Minister  of  State  in  Lu,  that  Confucius  was  brought  back  to  his 
native  kingdom.  Duke  Ting  who  had  disgraced  himself  by  his  dissipations, 
and  driven  Confucius  from  his  land,  was  now  dead,  fortunatelv,  and  Duke 
Ngai  (^)  reigned  in  his  stead. 

So  Confucius  returned.  The  fact  that  he  remained  so  long  away 
from  Lu,  shows  how  deeply  he  had  been  wounded  by  the  ingratitude  and 
wickedness  of  the  Duke,  through  whom  he  had  hoped  to  usher  in  wide- 
spread reforms.  While  travelling,  he  had  met  always  with  courteous 
treatment  at  the  courts  he  visited,  and  no  doubt  found  his  support  through 
the  gifts  of  the  Princes  whose  guest  he  was.  I  omit  several  small  adventures 
of  this  time,  Confucius  felt  that  he  had  failed  in  the  main  object  of 
his  life,  which  was  to  introduce  a  univer.sal  peace  through  righteousness. 
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*'  'Tis  mail's  to  fight  but  Heaven's  to  give  success."  Confucius  had 
fought,  rind  Heaven  had  vouchsafed  a  larger  success  than  he  knew.  But 
not  knowing,  life  seemed  gray  and  sad  to  the  old  man,  as  he  returned, 
chastened  through  oft  repeated  disappointments,  and  pnrified  through  the 
discipline  of  life.  The  ordinary  ambitions  of  men  looked  smaller  than  ever 
to  him.  At  70,  he  said  that  he  could  "follow  the  impulses  of  his  heart 
without  transgression."  His  last  five  years  were  spent  with  his  books, 
"Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore,"  in  a  leisure 
which  the  Dukes  left  undisturbed.  His  advice  was  no  longer  asked  for 
in  aflfairs  of  state,  but  he  enjoyed  "a  peace  above  all  earthlv  dignities,  a 
quiet  conscience." 

When  Tze  Lu  was  once  asked  to  characterize  the  Sage,  he  declined. 
Confucius  afterwards  said  to  him,  "Why  did  you  not  reply  that  I  am  a 
man  whose  joy  makes  him  forget  his  .sorrows,  and  who  cannot  remember 
that  old  age  is  at  hand."  It  was  in  these  last  years  that  Confucius 
prepared  his  preface  to  the  Book  of  History,  issued  an  edition  of  the  Book 
of  Rites,  introduced  reforms  in  music,  and  prepared  an  edition  of  the  Odes. 
To  the  Book  of  Changes  he  devoted  prolonged  attention,  his  comments 
having  come  down  to  our  day.  He  perhaps  furnished  materials  at  this 
time  to  Tsenghsin  for  his  work  on  Filial  Piety.  He  completed  his 
annals  "Spring  and  Autumn", — immortalized  through  the  labors  of  Tso 
Shih.  Confucius  felt  that  this  work  would  produce  a  profound  .sensation. 
Mencius  says  "Confucius  was  uneasy  (at  the  degeneracy  of  his  times)  and 
so  prepared  the  Spring  and  Autumn."  Confucius  himself  said  "Am  I 
right  in  believing  that  it  is  through  'Spring  and  Autumn'  that  I  shall  be  at 
once  lauded  and  condemned!"  Mencius  remarks  that  the  book  struck 
"dismay  into  the  hearts  of  disloyal  ministers  and  rebellious  sons." 

During  these  five  years  the  venerable  Sage  suffered  repeated  bereave- 
ments. He  lost  his  son.  Then  occured  the  death  of  his  favorite  disciple, 
the  saintly  young  Yen  Huei  ;  when  this  news  reached  Confucius  he  wept 
aloud.  And  finally,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  brave  T.sz  Lu,  who  had 
fallen  in  battle.  For  him  too,  Confucius  allowed  his  tears  to  flow.  He  was 
much  pained  at  the  departure  of  his  disciple  Yen  Yin  from  the  spirit  of  his 
teachings,  in  consenting  that  a  heavier  tax  should  be  levied  on  the 
suflfering  people.  "He  is  no  disciple  of  mine"  is  the  stern  comment  of 
Confucius.  "Sound  the  drums,  children,  and  assault  him.  I  will  not  regard 
it  as  an  excess." 

For  some  time  the  Sage  had  felt  that  his  strength  was  failing.  One 
morning  on  rising,  he  moved  slowly  about  his  room  repeating  the  lines 

"The  mountain  must  perish, 
The  strong  beam  break, 
The  wise  man  wither  like  a  plant." 

He  had  a  brief  conversation  with  his  disciple  Tze  Kung,  who  had 
entered,   concluding    with,    "My  time  has  come  to   die."      He  laid  down 
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again  never  to  rise.  In  seven  clays  the  illnstrions  sage  was  no  more.  He 
died  478  B.C.,  aged  73.  He  was  buried  in  Ch'iifu,  where  many  of  his 
descendants  still  reside,  and  where  his  sepulchre,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chinese  people  at  least,  marks  the  most  hallowed  spot  in  the  Kmpire. 
After  his  decease  many  of  his  disciples  built  huts,  and  kept  the  period 
of  mourning  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tomb.  But  Tze  Kung,  after  the 
departure  of  the  others,  remained  for  three  years  longer. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  vSage.  It  is 
safe  however,  on  the  authority  of  undisputed  tradition,  to  think  of  him  as 
a  man  of  large  physique,  whose  speech  and  gait  were  marked  by  dignity 
and  deliberatiou.  In  spite  of  his  studied  expression,  poses,  and  costume, 
against  which  so  much  has  been  written  by  Western  authors,  we  have  to 
remember  that  Confucius  lived  in  a  military  age  when,  amidst  the 
emergencies  of  war  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  the  ordinary  courtesies 
of  life  received  scant  attention,  and  the  country  seemed  to  be  relapsing 
into  barbarism. 

Confucius,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  attempted  to  introduce  anew  those 
conceptions  of  intercourse  which  were  in  vogue,  or  supposed  to  be,  during 
the  time  of  Chou  Knng  500  years  before.  To  the  mind  of  Confucius,  (and 
we  must  admit  that  he  has  much  truth  on  his  side)  fixed  rules,  in  social 
relations,  were  necessary  for  the  developing  of  a  spirit  of  reverence^  which 
Confucius  held  should  be  an  habitual  frame  of  mind,  as  we  pursue  our 
course  through  life.  There  must  have  been  exceptional  charm  in  the 
personality  of  the  vSage,  to  have  won  not  only  the  esteem,  but  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  so  many  able  men.  The  book  of  the  Analects  entitled  Hsiang 
Tang  (^  '^)  gives  us  the  impression  that  the  life  of  Confucius  was  an 
unbroken  series  of  affectations.  That  he  believed  with  all  his  heart 
(with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson)  "that  manners  must  adorn  knowledge,"  is  true. 
But  we  can  easily  believe  that,  in  his  ordinary  relations,  his  manner  was 
natural.  We  are  indeed  told  that  "In  his  hours  of  ease,  the  Master  was 
unconstrained  and  cheerful." 

Confucius  upon  occasion  could  be  severe.  Toward  his  son,  as  it 
appears  to  us  now,  his  relations  were  lacking  in  tenderness.  It  would  not 
have  appeared  so,  however,  to  our  Puritan  forefathers.  Natural  affection 
is  unchanging,  while  its  expression  differs  from  age  to  age.  Confucius  was 
essentially  a  kind  and  generous  man.  When  a  friend  died  and  there  was 
difficulty  in  arranging  for  a  decent  interment,  Confucius  was  wont  to  say 
"I  will  bury  him."  As  already  mentioned  he  never  refused  to  receive  a 
student  because  he  was  poor.  He  was  always  the  champion  of  the  people. 
His  heart  went  out  to  them  in  their  poverty,  ignorance  and  distress,  and 
the  Chinese  people  have  remembered  this,  and  through  many  generations 
have  given  him  their  unreserved  confidence. 

Confucius  seems  always  to  have  been  well-to-do,  but  he  felt  no 
excessive  love  for  wealth.     His  family  was  respectable,  but  not  rich,  as  he 
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tells  us  that  he  was  reared  in  humble  circumstances,  and  consequently 
learned  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything.  "Base  employments"  he  says 
they  were. 

His  income  was  probably  derived  from  fees  for  teaching,  salary 
when  iu  official  employment,  gifts  from  different  rulers,  and  he  may  have 
possessed  .some  family  property.  Confucius  was  never  accused  even  by  his 
few  enemies  of  being  avaricious.  "My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is."  He 
says,  "Striving  to  become  rich  is  not  a  worthy  aim.  If  it  were,  I  would 
be  willing  to  swing  the  whip  of  a  charioteer  to  secure  it.  But  as  it  is  not, 
I  simply  pursue  the  aim  which  \  love."  He  felt  independent  of  the 
material  comforts  of  life,  even  while  he  did  not  disdain  them.  "Should 
I  have  to  subsist  on  coarse  rice  washed  down  with  water,  having  for  a 
pillow  only  my  bended  arm,  I  would  still  be  happy." 

Confucius  had  a  passion  for  poetry.  He  believed  that  in  its  elevated 
style  and  lofty  sentiment,  iu  the  beauty  of  its  metaphors,  were  to  be  found 
(and  who  will  not  agree  with  him)  at  once  intellectual  inspiration  and 
lessons  of  great  moral  value.  He  summed  up  the  teachings  of  the  Book  of 
Odes  iu  this  one  remarkable  sentence,  "Let  your  thoughts  be  pure. "  On 
another  occasion  he  said  to  his  disciples,  "My  children,  why  do  you  not 
study  the  Odes?  They  awaken  the  mind.  They  enable  us  to  see  ourselves. 
They  teach  the  art  of  .social  intercourse.  They  moderate  resentments. 
The  nearer  filial  obligations,  and  those  remoter  duties  which  we  owe  to  the 
vSovereign,  may  there  be  learned.  And  finally,  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  world  of  animals  and  plants." 

Confucius  loved  music  more  than  most  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity. 
When  he  journeyed  to  Chou,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
instruction  from  the  Imperial  Director  of  Music.  "Ah,"  he  remarks, 
"When  the  Conductor,  Chili,  entered  on  the  last  strain  of  the  melody 
Kuantsu  (|||j  Pf )  it  was  like  the  sound  of  many  waters.  How  it  filled  the 
ear."  Reminding  us  of  the  words  of  a  modern  poet,  "Exulting  in  triumph 
now  swell  the  bold  notes,  in  broken  air  trembling  the  wild  music  floats." 
When  in  Ch'i,  Confucius  listened  for  the  first  time  to  the  beautiful  and 
solemn  strains  of  the  melody  of  Shao.  For  three  months  he  studied  this 
music,  saying,  "I  never  dreamed  of  melodies  like  these."  In  the  view  of 
Confucius  every  good  man  ought  to  enjoy  music.  He  fully  agreed  witli  the 
great  dramatist:  "The  man  who  hath  no  music  iu  himself,  nor  is  not 
moved  with  concourse  of  sweet  sounds,  is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems 
and  spoils."  "What"  said  Confucius,  "has  a  cynic  to  do  with  music?" 
He  once  made  a  nice  distinction  when  he  said  that  "  the  air  of  the  Shao 
of  King  Shun  was  incomparably  beautiful  and  incomparably  good,  while 
the  melody  called  W^i,  though  perfectly  beautiful,  was  not  perfectly  good." 

His  instructions  to  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  in  Lu  are 
interesting  :  "At  the  very  opening  of  the  music  the  tones  of  the  instru- 
ments should  be  in  perfect  accord,  and  as  they  continue,  blend  into  a  single 
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pure    melody,    wherein,    nevertheless,   the  different   parts    may  be    distin- 
guished, and  so  flowing  on  in  unbroken  cadence  to  the  close." 

Confucius  held  that  music  not  only  charmed  the  ear,  but  influenced 
profoundly  for  good  or  ill  the  moral  nature.  "Banish,"  he  said,  "the 
songs  of  Chen  (^5)-  l^liey  are  licentious."  On  one  occasion  he  remarked, 
doubtless  when  under  the  spell  of  some  noble  strain  :  "  It  is  through  music 
that  character  receives  its  final  consummation."  To  him  music  was  far 
from  consisting  simply  in  sounds  mechanically  produced.  He  once 
impatiently  exclaimed:  "It  is  music,  it  is  music,  they  say.  But  does 
mu^c  consist  simply  in  bells  and  drums  ?"  He  was  wont  when  listening 
to  a  well  rendered  ballad  to  request  the  singer  to  repeat  it,  when  he  himself 
would  join  in. 

We  must  now  enquire  what  was  the  great  aim  of  the  life  of  Con- 
fucius ?  What  was  his  supreme  desire?  In  what  had  he  failed,  that  he 
should  experience  a  feeling  of  keen  disappointment  toward  the  end  of  life  ? 
He  was  a  Teacher,  a  Musician  and  Poet,  a  Literary  Critic  and  Editor.  He 
had  been  a  Judge,  while  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  visited  many 
courts  and  been  the  adviser  of  many  rulers,  so  that  he  has  been  proudly  called 
the  "Throneless  King."  But  he  cherished  one  desire  which  included  all 
others  and  toward  the  accomplishment  of  which  all  his  activities  converged. 
It  might  be  expressed  in  the  words  which  were  often  on  his  lips,  Ti'eu-hsia- 
p'ing  (^  "f  2[i),  He  wished  to  reunite  the  empire  and  inaugurate  a  just 
and  permanent  peace,  for  in  his  view  this  was  the  necessary  condition  for 
human  happiness,  "The  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war" 
excited  only  his  aversion. 

Once  when  Confucius  with  three  of  his  disciples  were  standing  on 
the  hill  Nung,  he  asked  them  what  they  should  like  most  of  all  to  accom- 
plish. The  conversation  is  too  long  to  be  all  recorded  here,  but,  in  a  word, 
Tze  Lu  pictured  the  fierce  joy  of  the  victor  in  battle,  while  Tze  Kung 
described  the  pleasurable  emotion  of  the  diplomat  who  had  been  able  to 
prevent  the  battle,  while  Yen  Yuen  when  pushed  by  the  Master  to  express 
his  supreme  wish  replied  nobly,  "I  would  like  to  find  an  intelligent 
Sovereign  whom  I  might  assist.  I  would  so  educate  the  people  that  they 
would  no  longer  desire  to  protect  their  towns  with  walls  and  moats,  but 
would  turn  their  swords  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks  and  plowshares. 
They  could  herd  their  flocks  in  plain  or  forest  without  fear.  No  longer 
would  families  be  broken  up,  and  husbands  and  wives  separated.  I  would 
introduce  a  thousand  years  of  peace,  and  then  Tze  Lu  would  no  longer 
need  his  courage,  nor  Tze  Kung  his  eloquence."  Confucius  broke  the 
ensuing  silence  exclaiming:  "How  admirable."  Yen  Yuen  was  a  disciple 
after  his  own  heart. 

He  believed  firmly  in  the  sentiment 

"Take  away  the  sword, 
States  can  be  saved  without  it." 
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We  can  not  here  enter  in  any  detail  npon  a  consideration  ot  the 
methods,  which  if  followed,  would,  in  the  estimation  of  ilic  Saj^^e,  lesult 
in  "Universal  Peace".  We  can  only  indicate  one  or  two  of  his  main 
thoughts.  First,  Confucius  believed  that  popular  cducalion  was  the 
necessary  and  initial  step.  Education  did  not  mean  then  so  much  as  it 
does  now,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Confucius  included  in  his  cou- 
ception  of  education  more  or  less  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects: 
Literature,  History,  Government,  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Music,  Poetry, 
Social  Intercourse,  Archery,  Horsemanship,  Writing  and  Numbers.  These 
subjects  were  all  to  be  taught  in  a  moral  way,  and  to  result  in  the 
formation  of  character.  In  the  mind  of  Confucius  there  could  be  no 
education  which  was  morally  neutral. 

His  second  great  thought  was  concerning  the  government  of  the 
state.  He  believed  in  a  strongly  centralized  government  which,  however, 
exercised  its  functions  with  the  consent  of  the  governed.  "There  is 
government,"  he  said,  "when  the  Sovereign  is  Sovereign,  the  Minister 
is  Minister,  the  father  is  father,  and  the  son  is  son".  He  knew  as  well 
as  we  that  "where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins."  He  accepted  the  ideas 
of  the  Book  of  History  as  to  tlie  internal  organization  of  the  government, 
which  was  to  consist  of  the  Eight  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Religion,  Works,  Instruction,  Law,  Hospitality,  and  War. 

The  third  fundamental  need  was  that  of  righteousness  in  character 
and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  that  by  their  own  example  thev 
might  teach  the  people  how  to  live.  It  was  the  view  of  Confucius  that  the 
people  would  infallibly  imitate  the  pattern  thus  given  them  in  the  lives 
of  their  Princes.  To  him  the  power  of  example  was  irresistible.  He 
may  perhaps  have  over-emphasized  at  times  this  great  principle,  if  indeed 
it  is  possible  to  do  so.  All  intelligent  men,  however,  urge  the  same  truth, 
and  expect  practically  the  same  results  as  did  Confucius. 

When  Tze  Lu  asked  about  Government  the  INIaster  replied  :  "Be  a 
leader  in  toil  on  behalf  of  the  people."  Tze  Lu  asked  for  further  particulars. 
"Continue  in  this,"  tersely  responded  the  Sage.  We  can  but  view  with 
the  highest  respect  these  three  great  prerequisites  for  human  happiness,  as 
enunciated  by  Confucius  :  Education,  Liberal  Government,  and  Rulers  of 
unblemished  lives.  Confucius  was  correct  in  his  view  that  peace  and  pros- 
perity could  not  be  attained  simply  by  the  use  of  methods^  but  must  issue 
from  moral  transformations. 

Although  he  failed  in  his  chief  aim,  and  no  one  realized  this  more 
profoundly  than  himself,  he  won  and  retained  the  respect  of  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  steadfast  loyalty  of  a  large  circle  of  disciples, 
besides  bequeathing  to  posterity  a  literature  which  had  been  in  danger 
of  perishing  from  neglect,  and  which,  together  with  his  Conversa- 
tions as  recorded  by  his  di.sciples,  have  exerted  a  widespread  moral 
influence. 
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Coiitucius  had  indeed  undertaken  a  task  which  was  beyond  the 
power  of  mortal  man  to  accomplish.  Changes  such  as  he  contemplated 
can  only  be  brought  about  through  a  combination  of  agencies,  working 
through  generations.  After  the  lapse  of  2,500  years,  neither  the  East  nor 
the  West  has  reached  the  stage  where  they  can  enjoy  a  repose  from  war 
and  preparation  for  it,  such  as  the  benevolent  Sage  of  L,u  dreamed  of  and 
worked  for.  The  opposition  which  Confucius  had  to  meet  was  for  the  most 
part  that  of  apathy,  or  the  resistance  offered  by  fortified  human  selfishness. 
He  was  seldom  involved  in  controversy,  and  only  on  one  occasion  encoun- 
tered aggressive  opposition.  Ministers  such  as  An  Yiug  considered  Con- 
fucius a  visionary,  whose  ideas  could  not  be  reduced  to  practice,  and 
opposed  conferring  on  him  dignities  or  revenues.  The  followers  of  the 
school  of  Lao  Tzu,  the  Ascetics  or  Cynics,  disapproved  of  Confucius  and 
his  teaching,  regarding  him  not  as  a  transmitter  of  ancient  truth,  but  as  a 
dangerous  innovator,  whose  theories  would  lead  to  increased  expenditure 
and  loss  of  time,  especially  in  the  conduct  of  funerals  and  observance  of 
the  three  years  of  mourning. 

Confucius  has,  however,  not  lacked  for  critics  in  modern  days.  Dr. 
Legge  cannot  regard  Confucius  as  a  great  man.  Dr.  Faber,  to  whom  all 
students  of  Chinese  literature  owe  so  much,  presents  a  long  list  of  his 
omissions  and  commissions.  He  is  said  to  have  directed  men's  attention 
to  the  past  and  so  arrested  progress.  But  are  not  all  religious  books  oldl 
Do  not  all  men  find  their  ideals  in  antiquity?  Is  not  the  phrase  "The 
good  old  times"  of  universal  force?  It  is  objected  that  Confucius  justified 
revenge.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  ancient  times  in 
every  land.  It  is  however  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Confucius  strictly 
limited  this  to  a  son  slaying  the  murderer  of  his  father.  In  general 
Confucius  taught  men  not  to  revenge  themselves.  In  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Mean  he  says,  "Revenge  not  injury  received."  Again  in  the  Analects 
he  says:  "Assail  not  the  wickedness  of  others,"  and,  "Pardon  small 
faults." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Confucius  ever  divorced  his  wife,  a  matter 
which  has  been  urged  against  him.  Chinese  scholars  are  not  agreed  on 
this  point. 

Confucius  has  been  accused  of  lacking  in  truthfulness.  A  promise 
was  extorted  from  him  in  P'u  (;/^")  that  if  released,  he  should  not  continue 
his  journey  to  Wei  (^),  but  he  went  on  nevertheless.  Tsz  Kung  asked  him 
how  he  justified  his  action.  Confucius  replied  :  "The  oath  was  forced. 
The  Spirits  do  not  hear  such.''  Confucius  does  indeed  here  descend  a  step 
from  his  usual  severe  veracity.  It  excited  the  surprise  of  his  disciples, 
showing  that  it  was  a  new  experience  to  them.  Without  knowing  all  the 
circumstances,  it  would  be  rash,  to  say  the  least,  to  attempt  to  fasten  the 
stigma  of  untruthfulness  on  so  great  and  good  a  man  as  Confucius,  on  the 
strength   nierelv   of  this  incident. 
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Dr.  Faber  thinks  Confucius  much  cxaggeraLed  the  power  of  ^^ood 
example  :  "Der  Eiufluss  blossen  guten  Beispiels  wird  iibertriebeii,  und  von 
ConfuQius  selbst  am  weuigsten  bewahrheitet."  On  tlie  other  hand  we 
have  the  words  of  op.e  of  England's  greatest  orators,  Kdnuind  Burke,  who 
says:  "And  is  example  nothing  ?  It  is  r7'rn'//n'no.  Example  is  the  school 
of  mankind  and  they  will  learn  at  no  other." 

In  the  supreme  question  of  religion,  Confucius  was  reserved.  He 
believed  in  a  personal  Providence  who  was  just,  wise,  and  compassionate, 
and  in  whose  hands  were  the  destinies  of  all  men.  This  thought  brought 
him  great  consolation.  But  he  did  not  impart  it  to  others.  He  would  not 
definitely  say  whether  he  believed  that  the  dead  live  again.  The  reticence 
of  Confucius  in  religious  matters  arose  from  a  variety  of  causes,  ])ut  not 
from  irreverence,  worldliness,  or  a  desire  to  satisfy  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
He  was  rationalistic  in  temperament,  and  the  superstitious  rites  of  the 
people  were  distasteful  to  him.  For  him,  religion  consisted  in  "doing 
justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  before  God,"  and  Confucius 
certainly  walked  humbly.  His  estimates  of  himself  are  always  modest  and 
bear  the  stamp  of  sincerity.  He  was  a  man  who  in  his  younger  days  was 
fond  of  sport,  but  he  never  fished  with  a  net,  nor  discharged  an  arrow  at 
a  bird  sitting,  thus  giving  the  game  a  better  chance  for  its  life.  When  the 
blind  musician  Mien  {^)  arrives,  it  is  Confucius  who  leads  him  carefully 
to  his  seat,  and  considerately  presents  him  to  all  those  in  the  room.  He 
never  ate  heartily  when  sitting  by  one  in  mourning.  He  did  not  sing  on 
the  same  day  during  which  he  had  wept.  One  of  the  joys  of  life,  he  tells 
us,  is  to  be  found  in  rehearsing  the  good  qualities  of  others.  As  already 
mentioned,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  beloved  disciple  Yen  Huei, 
he  wept  aloud.  Other  incidents  might  be  recorded  did  space  permit,  to 
indicate  the  delicate    and    warm  sympathies  of  tlie  Sage. 

And  who  can  doubt  that  his  teachings  have  been  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  Chinese  nation,  and  had  they  only  been  more  faithfully  lived 
up  to,  China  would  be  a  far  richer,  more  powerful,  and  purer  land  than  she 
is  to-dav. 
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MENCIUS. 


An  interval  of  io8  years  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Confucius  and 
the  birth  of  Mencius.  The  dynasty  of  Chou  continued  in  an  inglorious 
decline,  o^rowing  ever  more  incapable  of  rendering  service  which  might 
allay  jealousies  or  establish  any  sort  of  political  equilibrium.  War  was 
the  uppermost  thought  in  men's  minds,  some  despoiling  their  neighbors, 
and  others  desperately  defending  themselves.  In  this  century  the  princi- 
palities occupying  Shantung  had  fared  badly.  Of  Ln  (^)  we  hear  little, 
while  Ch'i  {^)  was  unhappily  situated  between  Ch'in  (^)  on  the  West 
and  Ch'u  (^)  on  the  South,  the  two  powerful  kingdoms  then  fighting  for 
supremacy.  It  was  a  time  of  break  up.  Feudalism  was  soon  to  disappear 
from  the  scene,  but  it  drew  to  its  close  amidst  political  anarchy.  Unscrup- 
ulous intrigue  and  moral  degeneration  eclipsing  all  that  had  awakened  the 
indignation  and  grief  of  Confucius,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Men  sold 
themselves  to  the  highest  bidder.  Nothing  remained  sacred.  Might 
became  right.  In  the  field  of  Philosophy  and  Ethics  here  again  confusion 
reigned.  The  teachings  of  Confucius  were  opposed  by  rival  schools.  At 
one  extreme  was  Yang  Chu,  who  taught  the  grossest  materialism,  while  at 
the  other,  Mei  Tzu  expounded  the  doctrines  of  the  spirit  and  the  duty  of 
universal  love.  In  the  midst  of  this  mutual  denunciation  and  abuse,  the 
strong  voice  of  Mencius  rises  above  all  others,  expounding  with  unrivalled 
brilliancy  and  power  the  teachings  of  Confucius,  and  pouring  scorn  upon 
the  adherents  of  other  schools. 

Without  Confucius  there  could  never  have  been  a  Mencius. 
Materials  for  his  life  are  scanty,  and  only  to  be  obtained  through  scattered 
allusions  in  his  own  writings.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  born  in  the 
year  371  B.  C.  and  died  in  288,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  state  of  Chou  (|I5),  later  absorbed  by  Lu,  and  still  surviv- 
ing in  Shantung  as  Chouhsien  {^  j|^)  to-day,  in  the  department  of  Yen- 
chou  {^  j{\). 

Like  Confucius,  Mencius  in  his  childhood  lost  his  father,  but  this 
was  in  part  compensated  for  by  the  care  of  a  wise  and  conscientious  mother. 
"Happy  he  with  such  a  mother  ;  faith  iu  womankind  beats  with  his  blood, 
and  trust  in  all  things  high  come  easy  to  him."  The  following  incident 
is  recounted  of  her.  Near  their  house  a  butcher  was  slaughtering 
pigs.  The  young  INIencius  enquired  why  the  pigs  were  being  killed,  and 
his  mother  replied  "To  furnish  you  with  food,  my  son. "  Her  conscience 
at  once  rebuked  her  for  making  an  answer  not  in  accordance  with  fact. 
She  said  to  herself:  "In  the  period  before  my  son  was  born,  I  would  not 
sit  down  if  the  mat  were  not  laid  straight,  nor  eat  flesh  that  had  not  been 
properly   prepared,    and   now   when    my  boy  is  just  beginning  to  think,  I 
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deceive  him,  and  teach  him  untruthfulness  by  my  example."  Accordingly 
she  went  to  the  meat  shop  and  purchased  a  chop  to  make  good  her  words. 

As  to  his  education,  jNIencius  says  :  "Although  I  could  not  be 
numbered  among  the  disciples  of  Confucius,  I  have  received  instruction 
from  those  who  were."  The  tradition  is  that  he  was  taught  by  the 
pupils  of  Tsz-sz,  grandson  of  Confucius. 

Until  forty  years  of  age  jMencius  seems  to  have  resided  at  home, 
probably  studying  and  teaching  with  an  ever-increasing  circle  of  adherents. 
Kut  about  this  time  the  fame  of  his  wit  and  learning  having  reached  the 
Duke  of  Ch'i,  he  received  a  royal  invitation  to  betake  himself  thither. 
Mencius  complied,  and  as  he  journeyed  slowly  nortli,  the  Court  was  ou 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  The  king  even  sent  messengers  to  converse 
with  Mencius  in  advance,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  "was  like  other 
men."  Mencius  was  not  pleased  with  their  patronizing  queries,  and 
resolved  to  go  no  further.  He  retired  to  Pinglu.  Mild  consternation 
reigned  at  Court,  and  the  Prime  Minister  Chu  sent  him  a  present. 
Mencius  coldly  accepted  it,  and  decided  finally  to  visit  the  capital,  not, 
however,  calling  upon  the  minister,  as  in  his  view  the  minister  should 
have  gone  in  person  to  Pinglu  to  present  his  gift. 

"When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony." 

This  marks  the  habitual  bearing  of  INIencius,  who,  confident  in  his 
intellectual  superiority  to  the  men  of  the  Courts,  treated  them  with  scant 
courtesy,  asking  for  himself  a  consideration  which  he  was  far  from  being 
ready  to  return.  He  accepted  an  honorary  position  at  the  Court  having  no 
salary  attached,  but  the  royal  favors  he  received  were  financially  more 
valuable.  His  conversations  wnth  King  Shuan  are  famous,  but  we  cannot 
repeat  them  here.  The  substance  of  them  was,  that  a  Ruler  should  make 
the  well-being  of  the  people  his  continual  care.  He  should  not  feel  at 
ease  when  his  people  were  suffering.  They  looked  to  him  for  protection 
and  education,  and  they  should  not  look  in  vain.  Mencius  was  a  plain 
.speaker,  and  his  words  were  generally  on  the  right  side.  "I  will  be  as 
harsh  as  truth  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice"  might  have  been  his 
motto.  It  did  not  trouble  him  in  the  least  that  his  language  often  gave 
offense.  P>ut  in  this  case  he  seems  to  have  softened  the  rebuke  by  assuring 
the  king  that  he  possessed  qualities  of  heart  which  would  enable  him  to 
rule  wisely  if  he  willed  it,  but  to  continue  his  present  course  would  be 
madness. 

King  Shuan  and  Mencius,  while  to  all  appearance  on  confidential 
terms,  yet  neither  trusted  the  other.  Mencius  remained  at  Court  six  or 
seven  years,  when  the  king  and  he  grew  weary  of  one  another.  Mencius 
prepared  to  return  to  Chou.  "East  and  West,  home  is  best."  The  King 
hearing  of  this,  and  feeling  safe  in  making  a  call  that  would  not  need  to 
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he  repeated,  canit-  in  person  lo  Mencins  and  enquired  with  a  politeness 
not  overburdened  with  emotion,  whether  he  might  hope  to  see  him  again. 
The  Philosopher  in  courtU  words  tinctured  with  irony,  answered  :  "I  do 
not  venture  to  ask  lor  another  audience.  But  it  is,  of  course,  my  strong 
desire."  The  King,  not  liking  to  see  the  Philo.sopher  depart  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind,  sent  an  officer  inviting  him  to  stay,  and  promising  him  a  house 
for  himself  and  disciples  with  an  allowance  of  10,000  measures  of  grain.  As 
Mencius  had  previously  already  declined  ten  times  that  amount,  the  kingly 
magnanimity  was  not  large  enough  to  retain  him.  He  set  out  for  Chon, 
but  like  his  Master  a  century  before  in  leaving  Lu,  travelled  slowly, 
affording  the  King  ample  opportunity  of  renewing  his  offer  on  a  more 
suitable  scale.  His  disciples  did  not  like  this  dallying,  but  he  vindicated 
himself  with  the  observation  :  "The  King  might  yet  be  changed.  I  am 
hoping  daily  for  this.  vShould  he  use  me,  it  would  result  not  only  in  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  Ch'i,  but  be  a  blessing  to  the  Kmpire. "  In 
this  conviction  Mencius  was  sincere. 

iMom  Ch'i  he  visits  successively  the  states  of  Tsou,  See,  T'eng,  and 
at  last  arrives  at  Liang  or  Wei,  with  whose  Ruler  he  had  numerous  inter- 
views. In  T'eng  (IP)  he  meets  the  eccentric  Hsu  Hsingdi^ff)  "the  shrike- 
tongued  barbarian  from  the  South,"  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Cli'u  (^) 
with  a  score  or  more  of  followers,  all  robed  in  haircloth.  Duke  Wen  (^) 
furnished  him  with  a  house  where  he  and  his  disciples  could  braid  their 
hempen  sandals  and  weave  mats,  in  this  way  carrying  out  their  principles 
as  to  the  duty  of  all  men  to  work  with  their  hands  and  earn  their  living, 
believing  that  "Frugality  is  an  estate  alone."  Another  practical  phil- 
osopher, Chen  Hsiang  {^  ^),  also  reached  T'eng  about  this  time, 
too-ether  with  Hsin  (^),  his  younger  brother.  Instead  of_  treatises  on 
metaphysics,  they  carried  plows  on  their  shoulders,  and  so  made  their 
way  down  the  main  street  of  the  capital,  announcing  their  allegiance  to 
Duke  Wen.  Chen  Hsiang  found  in  Hsu  Hsing  a  kindred  spirit,  and  they 
"coalesced  like  two  drops  of  water  running  together."  Hsii  and  Chen 
acrreed  that  while  the  Duke  was  in  some  ways  an  admirable  Prince,  yet 
he  lacked  that  genial  imitation  of  the  ancient  kings  who  plowed  their 
fields,  prepared  their  own  breakfasts  and  suppers,  and  carried  on  the  work 
of  Government  at  the  same  time.  Duke  Wen,  on  the  contrary,  possessed 
granaries,  storehouses,  arsenals,  and  treasuries,  in  this  way  living  in 
comfort  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  Ch'en  brought  this  melancholy 
condition  of  affairs  to  the  attention  of  Mencius,  when  the  following  con- 
versation ensued. 

Mencius.     "I  suppose  your  Master,  Hsu,  sows  the  wheat  from  which 
he  lives?" 

Ch'en.    "Certainly." 

Men.       "  No  doubt  he  also  weaves  the  cloth    from  which  his  clothes 
are  made  ?" 
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Clreii.    "No.  Hslitsz  wears  hair  cloth." 

Men.       "  Does  he  wear  a  hat  ?  " 

Ch'eii.     "He  does." 

Men.       "What  kind." 

Ch'en.    "The  plain  sort." 

Men.       "  Did  he  weave  it  himself?  " 

Ch'en,     "  No,  he  exchanged  grain  for  it." 

Men.        "  But  why  does  he  not  himself  weave  the  cloth  for  his  hat?  " 

Ch'en.     "It  would  interfere  with  his  larmiusr. " 

Men.       "No  doubt  he  cooks  his  food    in   kettles  and  pans,   and  ploughs 
with  an  iron  share  ?  " 

Ch'en.     "Quite  so." 

Men.       "Does  he  make  them  himself?" 

Ch'en.     "  No,  he  exchanges  grain  for  them." 

Men.  "When  a  man  obtains  these  articles  in  exchange  for  grain,  he 
does  no  injustice  to  the  potter  or  moulder,  and  when  thev  exchange 
the  products  of  their  trade  for  grain,  they  do  not  injure  the  farmer." 
"Now  why  does  not  Mr.  Hsii  make  his  own  castings  and  pottery, 
thus  supplying  himself  with  everything  he  needs  from  his  own 
establishment  ? 

"Why    does  Hslitsz  engage  in  these  commercial  tran.sactions  with 
all  sorts  of  artisans,  thus  causing  himself  many  complications?" 

Ch'en.     "It  is  impossible  to  work  at  all  these  trades  and  farm,  too." 

Men.       "Then    it    is   only    the    work  of  administering    an  empire  which 
leaves  leisure  for  farming.      Is  that  the  idea  ? 

"You    should    know    that    all  men  great  and  small  have  their  in- 
dividual tasks. 

"Whatever  one  man  may  require  is  manufactured  for  him  by  a 
hundred  trades.  If  each  man  had  to  make  all  that  he  needed  for 
himself,  he  would  certainly  be  kept  busy.  liut  there  is  a  proverb 
which  says  :  'Some  toil  with  mind  and  some  with  muscle.' 
"Those  wdio  work  with  their  minds  govern  those  who  toil  with 
their  hands.  The  governors  are  supported  by  the  governed.  This 
is  a  universal  principle." 

As  a  modern  poet  has  said,  "The  many  still  must  labor  for  the  one." 
This  matter-of-fact  presentation  of  the  case  left  Ch'en  Hsiang  nothing  to 
reply,  but  probablv  furnished  him  with  much  food  for  reflection  as  he  there- 
after followed  his  plow.  The  dialogue  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
style  of  Mencius,  his  socratic  interrogations,  and  the  logical  conclusion. 

From  T'eng,  ]\Iencius  goes  on  to  Liang  or  Wei.  Imvc  interviews 
with  King  Huei  are  preserved  to  us.  M  the  tirsi  audience  the  king 
suggests  :  "Since  you  have  not  regarded  a  journey  of  i,ooo  //  too  much  to 
be  undertaken,  you  must  have  advice  to  ofter  me  which  shall  be  of  much 
profit  to  my  realm."     Mencius  replies,  "  Why  should  profit  be  mentioned? 
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Let  US  talk  of  humanity  and  justice."  He  well  knew  what  was  needed 
at  the  court  of  King  Hwei.  The  king  died  in  319,  and  Mencius  being 
disappointed  in  his  son,  retired  from  Liang  and  returned  to  Ch'i. 

Tlie  years  which  had  intervened  since  his  first  visit  to  that  kingdom 
had  not  inclined  him  to  temper  his  rebukes  or  be  less  severe  in  the  advice 
he  had  to  offer.  He  was  stern  and  inflexible.  He  quailed  before  none.  For 
those  in  power  he  felt  a  contempt,  which  was  only  partially  moderated  by  a 
faint  hope  that  they  might  be  benefited  by  his  counsels.  He  formed  a 
splendid  figure  at  the  court, — a  kind  of  prophet,  fearless  and  denunciatory, 
with  whom  other  men  shrank  from  trying  issues.  He  lived  in  almost  royal 
style  upon  gifts  made  by  those  whom  he  had  so  relentlessly  censured.  This 
excited  an  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  his  followers,  with  which  we 
sympathize.  One  day  P'ang  Keng  (|^  '^)  asked  him,  "Master,  is  not  your 
scale  of  expenditure  a  little  extravagant,  travelling  as  you  do  with  forty 
or  fifty  carts  and  several  hundred  attendants  furnished  by  the  Princes." 
To  this  Mencius  replied  :  "Unless  there  was  a  good  reason  for  it,  we  should 
not  accept  even  a  bowl  of  rice  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  exists  good  cause. 
Shun  in  accepting  the  Empire  from  Yao,  did  not  take  too  much.  Do  you 
think  it  too  much?"  P'ang  replied,  and  as  we  can  surmise,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  for  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  he  was  caught:  "No,  but 
surely  a  teacher  who  has  rendered  no  service  should  not  take  gifts." 
^lencius  answered  :  ''  If  you  do  not  carry  out  the  principles  of  division  of 
labor  and  exchange,  so  that  one  from  his  surplus  can  supply  the  lack  of 
another,  then  the  farmer  will  have  more  grain  than  he  can  use,  and 
women  cloth.  But  with  division  of  labor  and  distribution  of  products, 
carpenters  and  wagon  makers  have  a  chance  for  a  living  as  well  as  farmers. 
Now  here  is  a  man  faithful  in  all  his  family  relations,  who  abides  by  the 
ways  of  former  kings,  and  who  is  waiting  to  educate  others  in  them,  and 
yet  you  refuse  to  support  him  ?  How  can  you  honor  the  carpenter  and 
Wright,  but  regard  so  lightly  the  champion  of  humanity  and  justice?" 
P'ang  answers:  "  The  aim  of  these  men  is  to  make  a  living  by  their  trade, 
but  am  I  to  understand  that  a  teacher  who  lives  consistently,  may  have  a 
similar  end  in  view  ?  "  Mencius  then  says  :  "Why  enquire  into  his  motive  ? 
He  is  useful  to  you.  He  therefore  eats  and  deserves  to  eat.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  :  'Do  you  compensate  a  man  for  his  intention  or  for  his  service  ?'  " 

P'ang  replies  (a  little  incautiously)  :  "I  compensate  him  for  his  in- 
tention." Mencius  :  "  Here  is  a  man  who  smashes  your  tiles  and  scratches 
up  your  walls,  declaring  his  intention  of  making  his  living  in  this  way. 
No  doubt  you  will  reward  this  intention?"  P'ang:  "Of  course  not." 
Mencius  :  "Then,  after  all,  you  pay  a  man  for  his  service  and  not  for  his 
intention."  This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  clever  fencing  of  which  Mencius 
was  a  Master.      It  is  not  wholly  sound  reasoning,  but  it  is  clever. 

The  disciple  was  certainly  more  than  half  right,  but  through  a 
feeling  of  respect,  or  inability  to  form  a  prompt  reply,  the  argument  did  not 
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proceed  further,  leaving  the  question  of  Mencius'  huge  retinue,  his  equi- 
pages and  other  expenditure,  just  where  it  was.  To  the  modern  reader,  the 
lofty  teachings  of  Mencius  are  undoubtedly  deprived  of  some  of  their 
force  by  the  elaborate  and  costly  mode  of  life  which  he  adopted. 

During  this  second  residence  at  Clri  occurred  the  death  of  his 
mother,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.  She  had  always  made  her  home  with 
him,  and  he  had  tenderly  cared  for  her.  The  funeral  was  celebrated  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  and  excited  general  remark.  Chung  Vii  (jc  'i^)  who 
supervised  the  making  of  the  coffin,  suggested  that  the  wood  was  too 
expensive.  Mencius  answered  that  men  who  could  afford  it  always  wanted 
the  best  to  be  had  at  such  a  time.  An  officer,  Yue  Cheng  {i^  j£),  hearing 
some  of  these  criticisms  of  Mencius,  together  with  the  remark  that  the 
obsequies  of  his  father  had  been  simple,  rejoined  :  "The  expenditure  at 
his  mother's  funeral  was  not  excessive.  The  difference  in  the  two  cases 
is  simply  that  when  he  buried  his  father,  the  family  was  poor.  Now  he 
is  rich." 

Meucius  and  King  Shuan,  disagreeing  about  the  conquest  and  sub- 
.sequent  occupation  of  Yen,  the  Sage  left  the  court  and  returned  to  Lu. 
From  this  time  he  disappears  from  public  view.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
spent  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  society  of  his  disciples, 
engaged  in  literary  labors. 

His  theories  were  those  of  Confucius,  expanded,  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  vivid  illustrations,  and  rendered  more  interesting  through  the 
bold  and  lofty  manner  with  which  they  were  enunciated.  Mencius,  while 
absolutely  faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  his  Master,  was  perhaps  more 
practical  than  Confucius.  He  saw  things  as  they  were.  The  sufferings  of 
a  badly  governed  people  roused  his  indignation  against  the  selfishness  of 
the  Princes.  His  favorite  theme  was  the  duty  of  alleviating  the  popular 
distress.  Mencius  was  less  religious  than  his  Master,  although  he  was 
never  criticized  for  unrighteous  word  or  conduct  by  any  one,  unless  in  the 
case  of  his  acceptance  of  large  gifts  for  his  private  expenses,  and  which  has 
already  been  referred  to. 

But  temperamentally,  he  turned  away  from  theological  discussions, 
aud  such  questions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  in  his  thoughts. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  some  fine  observations  on  the  influences  of  Heaven 
upon  human  destiny.  His  views  on  the  subject  were  doubtless  those  of 
Confucius.  Confucius  was  a  more  lovable  man  than  Mencius.  The  former 
inspires  affection,  while  the  latter  we  can  only  admire.  When  we  see 
Confucius  on  the  one  hand  mourning  his  own  deficiencies,  and  on  the 
other  that  the  rulers  had  not  wisdom  enough  to  accept  his  advice,  and 
ending  his  laborious  life  for  others  with  a  sad  sense  of  failure,  the  light  of  a 
vast  pathos  is  shed  upon  that  venerable  figure.  But  there  is  nothing  that 
is  pathetic  in  the  career  of  Mencius.  He  is  too  strong  and  defiant  for 
pathos.      He  does  not  mourn,  but  rebukes.      If  Princes  stubbornly  refused 
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to  put  his  counsels  to  the  test  of  experiment,  let  the  consequences  be  upon 
their  own  heads.  He,  at  least,  had  done  his  duty.  Confucius  sometimes 
administered  a  rebuke  indirectly,  as  in  having  it  reported  that  he  was  not 
at  home  when  an  undesirable  visitor  called,  and  then  as  the  latter  turned 
to  depart,  seating  himself  at  the  window  in  full  view  and  playing  on  his 
harp.  Neither  the  indirection  nor  the  harp  had  any  charms  for  Mencius. 
He  spoke  straight  to  the  point,  and  as  to  music,  he  turned  to  it  largely  a 
deaf  ear.  His  miud  was  too  alert  and  restless  for  either  music  or  poetry, 
both  of  which  require  a  cq,pacity  for  repose,  which  in  Mencius  was  lacking. 

Mencius  was  a  brilliant  dialectician,  and  men  feared  his  acute  reason- 
ing and  clever  analogies.  He  was  wont  to  deduce  fine  generalizations  from 
some  specific  instance,  as  in  his  dialogue  with  Ch'en  Hsiang. 

In  a  martial  age,  though  he  never  risked  his  life  in  battle  and 
painted  thrillingly  the  horrors  of  war,  yet  no  one  ever  accused  him  of  fear. 
He  shouldered  his  way  into  the  courts,  shoving  aside  whispering  intrigues, 
and  stood  up  straight  before  the  Princes,  telling  them  to  their  faces  of  their 
sins.  As  was  said  of  John  Knox,  so  it  was  true  of  Mencius  "that  he  never 
feared  the  face  of  man". 

While  not  at  all  inclined  to  follow  the  advice  of  Confucius  and  gain 
a  knowledge  of  Natural  History  from  the  Odes,  ]\Ienciirs  was  yet  very  much 
alive  to  the  charm  of  scenery  and  of  wild  life.  The  otter  in  his  deep  pools, 
the  deforested  hills,  the  budding  trees,  the  hawk  chasing  the  sparrows  into 
the  thickets,  the  flowering  of  the  mugwort,  the  grass  grown  paths  along  the 
hill-sides,  the  retreat  of  beasts  into  the  shadows  of  the  forest,  and  even  the 
noises  of  the  barn  yard,  furnished  him  with  illustrations.  Confucius  would 
have  taken  them  from  the  book  of  Odes,  but  Mencius  from  the  life  around 
him.  A  splendid  passage  eminently  characteristic  of  the  noble  character  of 
Mencius,  in  which  he  explains  with  illustration  how  it  is  that  we  should 
always  surrender  life,  rather  than  righteousness,  is  too  long  for  insertion 
here.  But  after  a  consideration  of  the  writings  of  Mencius  and  of  the 
incidents  which  throw  light  upon  his  intercourse  with  the  great  aud 
powerful  of  his  day,  wc  are  convinced  that  Mencius  meant  what  he 
said,  and  that  he  would  not  have  accepted  life  at  the  expense  of  right- 
eousness. 

The  discourses  of  Mencius  may  be  grouped  around  two  subjects,  viz.. 
Government  and  Human  Nature.  In  government  his  views  were  represented 
by  those  of  Confucius.  Enrich  the  people,  educate  them,  set  them  a  good 
example,  respect  their  rights.  In  this  way  confidence  in  their  Ruler  will  be 
won,  and  this  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  a  successtul  administration. 
Under  government  might  be  included  his  teachings  on  Political  Kcononi)-, 
which  is  really  the  science  of  enriching  the  people. 

1 .  The  ordinary  labors  of  the  people  should  not  be  interrupted. 

2.  The  science  of  agriculture  should  he  studied  and  improved. 

3.  Encourage  manufactures. 
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4.  I ^et  there  he  110  obstructious  placed  in  the  way  ot   the  pntu-iples  of 

division  of  labor,  distribution,  and  exchange! 

5.  I^et  the  system  of  taxation  he  as  h'p:ht  as  possible. 
7.  Keep  the  peace  ;  avoid  war. 

These  are  the  essential  principles  which  are  being  taught  more 
effectively  in  the  West  than  in  China,  and  for  the  neglect  of  which  she  is 
suffering. 

In  closing  this  somewhat  superficial  survey  of  the  lives  and  labors 
of  these  Sages,  we  are  sensible  that  we  have  done  them  .scant  justice. 
Whatever  limitations  or  deficiencies  may  have  been  pointed  out  in  their 
characters,  arc  in  any  case  but  as  spots  on  the  sun.  Confucius  and  Mencius 
may  take  their  rightful  place  amongst  the  highest  and  best  of  mankind.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  they  were  "The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this 
age, ' '  for  they  belong  to  all  ages. 

Of  them  both  it  might  be  rightly  said  tliat 

"Of  right  and  wrong  they  taught 
Truths  as  refined  as  ever  Athens  heard  : 
And,  (strange  to  tell)  they  practiced  what  they  preached." 

China,  in  these  modern  days,  when  life  has  become  .so  much  more 
complex  through  the  multiplying  of  human  desires  and  the  need  for 
satisfying  them,  and  because  of  the  intricacy  of  far-reaching  international 
relationships  will  have  to  introduce  many  new  methods  of  government,  but 
the  basic  moralities  as  taught  by  the  sages  will  require  but  little  change. 
China  will  become  Christian,  but  she  will  learn  that  there  can  be  no 
antagonism  between  that  which  is  permanent  in  the  teachings  of  the  sages, 
and  that  wlvch  is  permanent  in  modern  Christianity. 

In  the  lives  and  witness  of  the  two  greatest  sages  of  vShantnng, 
the  people  of  China  have  found  the  charter  of  their  liberties,  and  the  rulers 
of  the  country  a  guide  to  conduct,  both  in  their  public  and  piivate 
responsibilities. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  generation,  through  the  fascina- 
tion of  what  is  new,  will  not  be  deceived  into  neglecting  their  ancient 
literature,  which  is  their  greatest  glory,  severe  in  style,  lofty  in  tone,  in- 
culcating a  pure  morality,  and  upholding  ideals  of  political  freedom  and 
the  sanctity  of  family  life.  vSingularly  free,  also,  from  incidents  or 
language  which  might  make  them  unsuitable  for  the  studv  of  tlie  young 
of  either  sex,  and  which  mar  and  pollute  the  beauty  of  so  many  ancient 
works  of  other  lands,  surely  in  the.se  literary  monuments,  which  we  owe  to 
the  sages  of  Shantung  and  their  disciples,  China  has  a  glorious  heritage, 
which  she  ought  to  treasure  with  jealous  care  and  unending  gratitude. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINE  OF   THE  LIFE  OF  CONFUCIUS. 

I.  Karly  life  up  to  return  from  Clioii  (  fS)  ».  551-51'''  B.C. 

r.  Marries,  53 j. 

2.  Mother  dies,  528. 

3.  Visits  Chou,  517. 

4.  Returns  from  Cliou,  516. 

II.  Sojourn  of  two  years  in  Ch'i,  51(^1-514. 

III.  Return  to  I^u  and  residence  there  for  fifteen  years,  514-499. 

1.  At  fifty-one  made  Mao;istrate  of  Chun^  Tu  (tf*  ^),  500. 

2.  Made  Minister  of  Crime,  499-49(1. 

3.  Retirement  from  Lu. 

IV.  Thirteen  years  of  wanderin.u;,  496-4.S3. 

1 .  lyU  to  Wei . 

2.  Wei  to  Ch'en.     Incident  of  K\vani4  (^). 

3.  Back  to  Wei,  495. 

4.  Goes  to  Ch'en.     Incident  of  Huan  Tu'ei. 

5.  Returns  to  Wei,  493.     Incident  of  forced  oatli. 

6.  Starts  for  Tsin  (If).     Disorder. 

7.  Returns  to  Wei. 
S.  Visits  Ch'en,  491. 

9.  From  Cli'en  to  Ts'ai.     Provisions  exliausted. 

10.  From  Ts'ai  to  Sheh,  4S8. 

11.  Returns  to  Ts'ai.      Rechises.      Madman. 

12.  Goes  to  Ch'u  (^). 

13.  Returns  to  Wei,  .187. 

14.  Back  to  lyU,  483. 

V.  Last  five  ^-ears  of  life  in  L,u  and  decease,  483-478. 

1 .  His  literary  labors. 

2.  Death  of  his  son  Li,  482. 

3.  Death  of  disciple  Yen  Huei,  481. 

4.  Death  of  Tsz  Lu,  479. 

5.  Death  of  Confucius,  478. 

-^■♦^       — . — 

CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINE  OF   THE  LIFE  OF   MENCIUS. 

L    Life  in  Chou  (M),  371-335  B-C. 

1.  Birth,  371. 

2.  Education  under  disciples  of  Tsz-sse. 

3.  Journeys  to  Ch'i,  335. 

II.  First  residence  in  Ch'i,  335-325. 

Conversations  with  King  Shuan. 

III.  From  leaving  Ch'i  to  return  thither,  325-31 1. 

1.  Residence  in  Snug. 

2.  Returns  to  Chou  via  Sie. 

3.  Goes  to  T'eng.     Conversations  with  Hsii  Hsiug. 

4.  Residence  in  Liang  or  Wei.     Talks  with  King  Huei. 

5.  Returns  Ch'i. 

IV.  Second  residence  in  Ch'i  to  return  to  Lu,  31 1-309. 

1 .  Death  of  mother. 

2.  Visits  Sung. 

3.  Journeys  to  Lu. 

4.  Probable  last  twenty  years  spent   in   retirement  in  literary  work  in 

Chou  with  disciples. 

5.  Death,  288  B.C.,  aged  84. 
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ANCIENT   CHINESE   COINAGE. 


WHEN  and  where  money  was  first  used  in  China  are  not  matters  of 
historical  record.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  tenth  century  B.  C. 
_J  coinage  flourished  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  feudal  states 
which  collectively  formed  the  Middle  Kingdom.  At  the  close 
of  the  Chou  Dynasty  (B.  C.  250),  the  important  principalities  within  the 
geographical  area  now  called  Shantung  were  Ch'i  (^),  Lu  (i^),  Kiao  {Jf§l 
Ch«u  (^),  Tungp'ing  C^  ZJi;,  and  Ch'engyang  (j^  f>g).  Of  these  the  most 
prolific  in  currency  was  the  State  of  Ch'i.  Many  old  coins  issued  by  out- 
side States  are  found  abundantly  in  Shantung,  showing  that  commercial 
intercourse  was  extensive  at  an  early  date,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitory 
laws  by  which  each  State  tried  to  maintain  its  independence  and  isolation. 

The  inscriptions  on  Chinese  coins  furnish  but  little  data  for  deter- 
mining their  source.  Even  the  decipherment  of  these  inscriptions  is 
difficult,  especially  of  those  on  the  most  ancient  issues,  for  the  reason  that 
contractions  were  early  adopted  to  save  space  and  labor,  thus  rendering  the 
symbols  obscure  of  meaning.  Doubtless  some  inscriptions  were  intention- 
ally enigmatical.  Many  old  coins  are  inscribed  with  geographical  names, 
and  some  have  on  the  reverse  numerals  whose  exact  significance  is 
unknown.  The  dates  of  a  few  coins  have  been  accidentally  ascertained  by 
the  discovery  of  their  molds  or  patterns  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  mints, 
such  molds  being  engraved  with  the  style  of  the  reign.  A  fairly  approxi- 
mate guess  at  the  locality  where  certain  coins  were  produced  can  sometimes 
be  made  by  noting  the  relative  abundance  of  these  cash  exhumed  in 
different  districts.  Incidental  allusions  to  certain  coins  in  history  have 
thrown  light  upon  the  origin  of  some  issues. 

A  glimpse  at  the  main  features  of  the  early  geography  of  Siiantung 
may  be  helpful  to  the  student  of  local  numismatics.  The  State  of  Ch'i 
covered  all  the  northern  part  of  modern  vShantung,  with  somewhat  indefinite 
boundaries  on  the  east.  This  powerful  State  had  a  continuous  existence 
of  nine  hundred  years,  from  1122  B.C.  to  224  B.C.  The  capital  was  at  Lin- 
chih  (^  ?^'),  which  for  a  time  had  also  the  name  Yingk'iu  (g  5|))-  The 
low  mounds  adjacent  to  the  modern  Linchih  city  on  the  north,  covering 
an  area  of  perhaps  ten  square  miles,  mark  the  ruins  of  the  old  capital  which 
was  destroyed  by  Ch'in  Shili  Huang-ti  {M  in  M.  '^^  >"  224  B.C. 

The  State  of  Ch'u  (^)  encroached  upon  Shantung  on  its  southern 
limits,  but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  occupied  any  appreciable 
portion  of  the  province. 

The  State  of  Lu  {^)  stretched  from  Yenchowfn  (^  ji]  J^)  north- 
ward,   along    the  present  course    of  the    Yellow    River,    beyond    Tsinanfu 
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The  small  States  Kiao  (5^)  and  Kaonii  (]^  ^*)  lay  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Cli'i.  The  latter  survives  as  Kaonii  hsien.  The  former,  however, 
included  in  whole  or  in  part  the  modern  counties  of  Kiaochow  {^  'j^•|), 
Chimei  (|p  ^),  Laiyang  (^:  p|,y),  and  P'ingtu  (^  J^).  The  ancient  city 
of  Chimei  seems  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Langyeh  (^  ^),  which 
was  a  prefecture  under  the  vState  of  Ch'i. 

The  State  of  Ch'cngyang  (J^  j>^),  or  Kii  ('g"),  comprised  approxi- 
mately what  is  now  Kiichow  ("|^  j-j-l). 

Tungp'ing  ()j^*  2ji)  was  the  name  given  to  a  vState  of  minor  impor- 
tance, with  the  modern  city  of  Tsiningchow  {'^  ^  >}\'\)  as  its  centre. 

The  State  of  Chao  (|g)  lay  entirely  outside  Shantung  in  Chilili,  but 
may  be  mentioned  because  its  peculiar  coins  are  exhumed  abundantly  in  Shan- 
tung.    These  coins  are  mainly  of  the  'small-knife'  and  'square-foot'  varieties. 

Prior  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  feudal  States  by  Ch'in  Shih  Huang- 
ti  (B.  C.  246-221)  there  was  no  recognized  Imperial  coinage,  but  each  State 
had  its  separate  monetary  system. 

ORIGIN    OF    MONEY. 

An  early  tradition  in  China  is  to  the  effect  that  "the  ancients  strung 
shells  as  money."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Chinese  character  for 
'value'  (^)  depicts  a  s/icll.  No  extant  form  of  ancient  money  resembles 
shells,  though  we  may  have  a  survival  of  their  use  as  money  in  the  peculiar 
habit  of  stringing  cash.  The  quaint  little  tokens  shown  in  Figs.  46  and  47 
are  very  like  the  cowries  in  shape.  Implements  and  ornaments  must  have 
been  anciently  used  in  barter,  for  the  earliest  coins  are  metal  tokens  in  the 
shape  of  axes,  spades,  knives,  and  possibly  gongs,  bells,  and  other  uninscribed 
pieces  of  bronze.  The  several  States  adopted  one  or  more  of  these  curious 
shapes  as  their  peculiar  forms  of  currency.  Thus  the  State  of  Ch'i  affected 
the  larger  knife-money,  while  other  States  preferred  the  small  knife-cash, 
axe-money,  or  spade-cash.  Even  within  the  same  State  the  coins  show  a 
marked  diversity  in  workmanship,  some  being  carefully  molded  of  fine 
metal,  while  others  are  roughly  made  of  inferior  material,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  small  knife-cash,  called  Ming-tao,  issued  by  the  State  of  Chao. 

All  forms  of  knife-cash  were  designed  for  stringing  by  means  of  rings 
cast  on  the  ends  of  the  hilts.  The  axes  and  spades  were  not  usually 
perforated,  and  hence  could  not  have  been  strung.  So  also  the  grotesque 
coins  known  as  "strange  shapes",  except  perhaps  the  "gong  money"  which 
is  provided  with  a  small  eyelet  as  if  for  stringing. 

All  these  queerly  shaped  coins,  except  the  knife-cash,  are  designated 
by  Chinese  numismatists  as  'pu'  (^)  and  'pi'  (^),  both  terms  meaning 
'silk'.  They  doubtless  refer  to  the  primitive  use  of  rolls  of  silk  as  media 
of  exchange.  The  only  metal  token  at  all  resembling  a  roll  of  silk  is  the 
uninscribed  'corrugated  cash'  of  disputed  utility.  These  have  been  found 
in  quantity  togetht-r  with  accredited   forms  of  ancient  money.      A  Chinese 
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investigator,  coninientiiig  upon  these  metal  tokens,  observes,  "If  they  are 
not  cash  what  are  they?"  (Figs.  41-43.)  The  Chinese  terms  'Ch'uan'  (^) 
and  'Ch'ien'  (^)  refer  to  rouiid  co\\\^. 

ROUND   COINS. 

The  era  of  round  cash  began  in  the  Chou  Dynasty  about  B.  C.  600 
or  earlier.  The  original  'Pao  Ho'  cash  is  referred  to  this  period.  It  is 
round  with  a  square  hole,  and  resembles  the  present  standard  cash  in  size 
and  shape,  except  that  it  has  a  flat  reverse.  Other  issues  of  about  that 
time  were  larger  and  were  perforated  with  round  holes.  One  kind  has  'One 
Axe'  (—  Iff)  upon  the  obverse,  as  if  signifying  the  equivalent,  in  the  old 
style  currency,  of  this  (then)  new  coinage.  Another  kind  reads  'One  Knife', 
which  again  indicates  that  the  older  cumbrous  money  was  being  supplanted 
by  the  round  cash  as  a  more  convenient  shape.  It  is  recorded  in  history 
that  King  Wang  (;f;  3E,  B.  C.  544-519)  reissued  Pao-ho  cash,  retaining 
the  old  size  as  a  unit  of  value,  and  adding  coins  of  higher  denominations, 
to  wit,  'Four'  and  'Six.'  The  historian  puts  it  thus: — "King  Wang 
continued  to  cast  Pao-ho  cash,  with  mother  and  children  mutually  balanc- 
ing." An  actual  test  made  by  the  writer  proves  that  two  of  the  coins 
inscribed  'Six'  weigh  the  same  as  three  of  those  marked  'Four'.  This 
explains  the  enigma  'mother  and  children  mutually  balancing',  which 
means  that  each  of  the  higher  denominations  corresponds  in  weight  to  the 
number  of  units  indicated  on  its  face.  Pao-ho  (^  ^)  may  be  translated 
'Valuable  Exchange'.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  sign  Pao  (^)  as  a 
monetary  symbol.  It  became  gradually  fixed  as  a  mint  term  and  is  still 
current  as  such  in  the  expression  'T'ung  Pao'  on  all  Chinese  coins. 

During  the  Ch'in  and  West  Han  Dynasties  there  were  many  issues 
of  the  square-holed  round  cash,  variously  inscribed  Pan  Liang  (^  ^),  i.  e., 
'Half  ounce',  and  Wu  Chu  (£.  ||),  i.  e.,  'FiveChu*',  both  terms  signifying 
the  weight  of  the  coins. 

The  Usurper  Wang  Alang  (A.  D.  9-23),  besides  maintaining  the 
standard  round  cash,  undertook  to  revive  the  obsolete  axe-money  and 
knife-money,  though  in  shapes  not  previously  used.  One  was  like  a 
graver's  knife  in  form  (Fig.  52),  and  was  given  a  fictitious  value  by  an  in- 
laid gold  inscription.  This  style  was  marked  'Equal  to  Five  Thousand', 
an  inflated  valuation  in  spite  of  the  inlaid  gold.  Others,  without  the  gold 
characters,  were  inscribed  "Five  Hundred".  He  also  cast  a  handsome 
coin  of  the  axe  type,  though  modified  in  shape.  This  cash  is  of  one 
denomination,  and  is  inscribed  Ho  Pu  (Exchange  Silk)  in  seal  characters. 

Another  series  similar  in  shape  but  of  inferior  design  consists  of 
ten  sorts  ranging  in  size  from  one  and  a  quarter  inches  to  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  long,  and  fictitiously  valued  in  successive  hundreds  up  to 
one    thousand.      Each  coin  has  its  own   peculiar    name    suggestive    of   its 


The  Chu  was  one  twenty- fourth  of  an  ounce  C^). 
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relative  position  in  the  series.  These  designating  signs  are  ;  >J>,  -^,  j^, 
^)  Hj  4*5  Jiij  M)  ^>  ::^>  which  may  be  roughly  translated  as  follows  : — 
Wee,  Small,  Young,  Next,  Almost,  Middle,  Mature,  Approximate,  Second- 
best,  Largest.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  above  pieces  are  inflated, 
their  intrinsic  worth  being  a  mere  fraction  of  their  indicated  value.  They 
differ  from  the  old  axe-money  in  being  perforated  at  the  top  for  stringing. 

METHOD    OF   COINAGE. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  Chinese  coins  prior  to  A.  D.  1892  were 
cast  and  not  struck  with  a  die.  Considerable  ingenuity  was  developed  in 
the  process  of  mintage.  At  first  the  molds  were  made  for  the  obverse  only. 
These  were  placed  against  a  plane  surface  when  casting,  which  resulted 
in  a  coin  with  a  flat  reverse.  Such  was  the  process  until  the  Han  Dynasty, 
when  molds  were  prepared  for  the  reverse  side  also.  The  standard 
patterns  were  of  bronze,  copper,  and  stone,  from  which  the  clay  molds 
were  made.  The  original  patterns  occur  as  positive  and  negative.  The 
negative  patterns  were  more  easily  engraved,  but  required  the  intermediary 
of  wax  to  obtain  a  negative  clay  mold  for  use  in  casting.  The  standard 
metal  patterns  readily  imprinted  their  counterparts  in  the  wax,  which  was 
easily  detached.  Clay  was  then  applied  to  this  surface,  and  by  burning 
in  a  kiln,  the  wax  was  melted  from  the  clay,  leaving  a  clear  duplicate  of 
the  pattern.  The  positive  metal  patterns  must  have  been  applied 
directly  to  the  clay  to  obtain  a  negative  mold. 

Another  clever  invention  was  the  elevation  of  the  edges  of  the 
coin  to  prevent  clipping.  This  ingenious  precaution  was  in  vogue  at  a 
very  early  date,  for  some  of  the  oldest  axe-cash  are  thus  equipped  (Fig.  3.). 

CHINESE    NUMISMATOLOGY. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Chinese  have  been  interested  in  collecting 
coins.  This  is  proved  by  their  works  on  numismatics,  some  of  which  are 
referred  to  the  Han  Dynasty  (B.  C.  200- A.  D.  220).  A  score  of  well- 
edited  treatises  are  extant  to-day  showing  a  high  degree  of  appreciation  and 
discrimination  in  this  science.  Some  of  these  works  are  extremely  rare, 
and  costly  (when  found),  but  others  such  as  the  Ku  Ch'uan  Hui  ("^  ^  M) 
and  Ki  Kin  So  Kien  Lu  (^  ^  ^  M.  M)  are  readily  procurable.  Even 
recent  Chinese  writers  upon  currency  seem  to  have  an  aversion  against 
describing  the  coins  of  the  present  dynasty.  The  treatise  called  Ku 
Ch'uan  Hui  K'ao  ("^  ^  ^  ^)  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  a  very  rare  book.  These  works  are  all  chronologically 
arranged  and  are  well  illustrated. 

Probably  no  nation  has  had  so  great  a  variety  of  coinage  as  China. 
The  whole  series  of  Imperial,  State,  and  private  issues  are  not  fewer  than 
ten  thousand.  Very  little  of  gold  and  silver  coinage  has  ever  been  made  in 
China,  the  standard  metals  having  always  been  bronze,  copper,  and  brass. 
Iron  and  zinc  have  appeared  at  times,  but  always  as  debased  currency. 
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notes  upon  the  coins  illustrating  this  paper. 
Axe-Afoney. 

1.  Obverse.  ^  ^  Iff  B  Zl  +  ll"  It,  Ch'eng  Cli'ung  Kin  Wu  Er 
Sliih  Tang  Huan.  Meaning  obscure.  Perhaps  '  Ch'eng  (chariot?)  full  Axe. 
Five,  two  ten  (i.e.,  Two  make  ten).  Counts  a  Huan  (old  weight  in  form 
of  a  ring).'  Edges  sloping,  but  without  rim.  Reverse  Hat.  The  first 
symbol,  Ch'eng,  is  a  guess.  Possibly  refers  to  the  ancient  revenue  called 
Ch*eng-ma.      Date  unknown.      Beginning  of  the  Chou  Dynasty  or  earlier. 

2.  Obverse.  ^  g,  ~  iff,  Ngan-I  Er  Kin,  'Ngan-I  Two  Axe 
(piece).'  Style  same  as  above.  Reverse,  ^  Ngan.  Ngan-I  is  name  of 
several  ancient  cities.  This  coin  counts  two  of  a  smaller  one  of  like  shape 
inscribed  'One  Axe.' 

3.  Obverse.  ^  IE  f^'  ^  1"  it,  Ch'eng  Cheng,  Shaug  Kin,  Tang 
Huan.  Thus  read,  may  be  rendered  'Ch'eng  (chariot?)  Exact.  Superior 
Metal,  Counts  a  Huan.'     Thin  bronze.      Rimmed 'edge.     Date  unknown. 

4.  Obverse.  ^^i^'Z^^iik  'Ch'eng  (chariot  ?)  Half.  Superior 
Second  (grade)  Metal.  Counts  a  Huan,'  or,  more  consistently,  'Half- 
Ch'eng,  Superior  (metal).  Two  Axes  count  a  Huan.'  These  and  other 
readings  are  mere  guesses.  This  coin  is  evidently  'half  in  value  of 
last  above. 

5.  Elongated  axe  of  later  date  than  those  above.  Obverse  has  four 
or  five  symbols  of  disputed  identity.  Reverse  has  Shih  Ho  (-f-  ^),  '  Ten 
Exchange',  which  probably  means  that  this  coin  is  of  the  denomination 
'  ten.'     Probably  of  date  300-400  B.  C. 

6.  Small  thin  .square-foot  axe.  Obverse.  P'ing  Yang  (2|£  ^). 
Name  of  several  ancient  cities  This  coin  is  found  in  Shantung,  but  more 
abundantly  in  Chihli.  May  have  been  issued  by  the  State  of  Chao.  This 
and  the  correlative  coin  inscribed  Ngan  Yang  are  the  most  numerous  of 
their  kind.     Reverses  have  three  converging  lines. 

7.  Small  square-foot  axe.  Obverse,  Chung  Tu  (4*  ^)-  Name  of 
ancient  city  of  Lu  (now  Wenshanghsien).  Reverses,  like  many  of  similar 
issues,  have  numerals  which  were  probably  for  the  guidance  of  the  work- 
men in  the  mint.  These  numbers  cannot  be  denominational,  for  the 
coins  are  all  of  the  same  size.  Nor  do  they  mark  the  year  of  the  reign 
(as  later),  for  the  series  is  often  too  long.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  style 
of  cash  is  that  many  specimens  seem  to  have  been  gilded.  The  above  two 
must  suffice  to  illustrate  a  very  numerous  assortment  of  like  issues.  Referred 
to  300-400  B.C. 

8.  Specimen  of  the  numerous  series'  called  'Pointed-foot'  cash. 
They  are  of  the  axe  type.  Obverse,  P'ingchow  {£^  j\\),  name  of  an  ancient 
city  of  Ch'i,  hence  in  Shantung.     Location  disputed. 
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9.  Large  poiuted-foot  cash.  Obverse  ^  fl-,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  contraction  for  Hantan  {j^  ^),  an  ancient  city  of  Chao.  The  specimen 
here  figured  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  Paotingfu  (Chihli),  though 
others  have  been  found  in  Shantung.  This  is  a  well-made  coin  of  extreme 
thinness.     Rare.     Reverses  have  numerals. 

10.  Large  'round-foot'  cash  of  the  axe  type.  Obverse  VVanshih 
(H  ^))  ancient  city  of  Ch'u  (on  the  southern  border  of  Shantung).  This 
specimen  said  to  have  been  found  at  Paotingfu  (Chihli).  This  is  a  rare 
variety. 

11.  Unusual  form  of  the  round-foot  style,  having  three  holes  at  the 
extremities.  Very  rare.  Obverse,  Luyang  (^  (^),  ancient  city  in  the  State 
of  Lu  (in  Shantung).     The  ordinary  kinds  are  not  perforated. 

12.  One  of  the  *spade-cash'  or  'hollow-head'  cash.  They  are  cast 
very  thin,  and  have  wedge-shaped  tops  as  if  for  insertion  of  handles. 
Indeed  such  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  method  of  carriage.  The  holes 
in  the  wedge  are  said  to  have  been  for  pins  to  secure  the  handles.  Obverse, 
Lu  (?)  (^  ?).  vSecond  sign  is  variously  deciphered.  This  style  of 
money  was  often  issued  by  private  persons  of  rank.  This  Lu  was  an  old 
dependency  of  the  State  of  Ch'i,  hence  this  may  be  a  Shantung  issue. 
These  spade-cash  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  Chou  Dynasty,  though 
some  may  have  been  even  earlier. 

13.  Spade-cash.  Obverse,  Ch'i  Ch'uau  Kin  (^  j\\  iff),  which  means 
an  axe  (common  term  for  money)  of  the  State  Ch'i,  issued  by  the  city 
Ch'uan — perhaps  Chihch'uan  (-J^  il|),  a  surviving  name  of  a  district  in 
Ch'i  (now  a  hsien  city). 

14.  An  example  of  the  square-shouldered  spade  cash.  Obverse, 
Liu  (^).  There  was  a  city  Liu  in  the  State  of  Ch'u  to  which  this  may  be 
tentatively  referred. 

15.  Example  of  the  smallest  series  of  the  spade-cash.  Obverse  has 
Shang  C^),  like  some  of  the  large-sized  coins.  Probably  a  local  name, 
though  it  also  means  'trade'. 

16.  17.  Strange  copper  objects  found  in  western  Manchuria  and 
procured  by  the  writer  from  an  itinerant  dealer  in  refuse-copper.  These 
are  exaggerated  likenesses  of  spade-cash,  but  are  not  described  in  any  works 
on  coins.  They  are  marked  Chung  Shan  (r^  llj).  No.  16  has  Er  (~,  two) 
with  the  characters  Chung  Shan  inverted.  Note  also  the  duplicated  lines 
of  the  inscription.  Chungshan  was  an  ancient  State  in  western  Chihli, 
bordering  on  Manchuria.  The.se  may  be  clumsy  imitations  of  the  old 
Chinese  coinage,  cast  by  the  half-civilized  tribes  on  the  border.  They  are 
undoubtedly  very  ancient. 
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knife  Cash. 

18.  Large  kuife  of  ihe  conuiioii  three-character  variety.  Often 
iugeniously  altered  by  swindlers  to  represent  certain  of  tlie  rare  kinds. 
Obverse,  Ch'i  (^)  (?)  Ho  (>ffc)  (contracted).  The  second  symbol  is  assumed 
by  the  Chinese  to  be  a  contracted  Fa  (^^).  This  I  cannot  accept  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  the  sign  for  'mouth'  underneath,  which  is  absolutely 
unique  among  archaic  forms,  having  an  unnecessary  horizontal  stroke  and 
would  be  especially  inappropriate  in  coin  inscriptions  where  the  constant 
aim  is  toward  contractions.  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  monogram  of  the  characters 
^  -g  (ta  ki)  "good  luck".  Reverse  has  San  Shih,  (£  +),  'Thirty'  which 
probably  defines  the  denomination,  and  ngan  (^)  a  mint-mark  of  unknown 
significance.  This  third  character  varies  through  a  long  series  of  signs 
distinguishing  the  several  kinds.  These  cash  were  cast  at  Linchih  in 
Shantung,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Ch'i,  and  are  referred  to  the  end  of  the 
Chou  Dynasty  ( B.  C.  300). 

19.  Obverse,  |p  M  B  ^  (^)  M  'Chimei  City'  Its  (?)  'Currency'. 
Reverse,  Thirty  (see  No.  18),  and  the  distinguishing  device  K'ai  Pang 
(Pi  ^0)  'Extend  Frontier'.  This  series  comprises  the  largest  of  the  knife- 
cash,  and  this  particular  kind  is  the  rarest  of  the  series.  The  reverse 
inscription  probably  refers  to  an  extension  of  territory,  and  the  coin  seems 
to  have  been  cast  to  commemorate  the  event.  They  were  cast  at  the 
ancient  city  of  Chi-mei. 

20.  Obverse,  Ngan  Yang  chih  (?)  Ho  (^  p^  ;^)  (?)  %.  'Currency  of 
Nganyang.'  This  beautiful  knife  has  various  inscriptions  on  the  reverse 
(like  the  other  series),  and  was  doubtless  cast  in  the  State  of  Ch'engyang 
(or)  Kii,  now  Kii  Chow,  of  which  Ngan  Yang  was  a  sub-division. 

21.  The  rarest  and  most  artistic  of  the  Ch'i  knife-cash.  Bronze, 
with  dark-green  oxidization.  Obverse  has  six  symbols  of  which  three  are 
in  dispute.  Reverse  has  the  usual  'Thirty'  and  'Sun'.  Ingenious  counter- 
feits of  this  rare  coin  have  been  made  from  the  common  three-character 
kind  by  retaining  the  first  and  last  symbols  on  the  obv^erse,  and  paring  down 
the  intermediate  surface  so  as  to  leave  the  desired  new  characters  in  relief. 
The  newly  cast  imitations  are  readily  detected,  but  even  experts  have  been 
deceived  by  the  alterations  above  described. 

22-25.  Examples  of  the  interminable  series  known  as  'Ming  Tao', 
'Ming  Knives',  from  the  symbol  Ming  (B^)  upon  the  obverse,  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  These  little  rudely  wrought  knives  are  very  common,  being 
constantly  exhumed  in  large  quantities.  They  were  cast  by  the  vState  of 
Chao,  presumably  at  Hsin  Ming  City  (old  name),  hence  the  sign  'Ming'. 
This  was  towards  the  close  of  the  Chou  Dynasty.  The  four  principal 
series  of  these  knives  are  distinguished  by  the  upper  symbol  on  the  reverse, 
i)  ^)  ^  ^  ^5  Left,  Right,  Public,  Outside  (consecutively  shown  in  the 
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cuts).  Chinese  numismatists  despair  of  deciphering  the  peculiar  sign  of  the 
third  series,  but  I  venture  the  conjecture  that  it  is  Kung  (^)  referring  to 
the  'Public  Domain'  in  contradistinction  to  the  frontier  which  is  designated 
by  'Wai'  (^\%)  'Outside.'  This  is  analogous  to  the  first  and  second  series, 
which  are  'East'  (Left;  and  'West'  (Right).  The  additional  large  symbol 
found  upon  most  of  the  'Ontside'  series  is  disputed,  but  it  greatly  resembled 
K'in  (^),  which  the  Kanghsi  dictionary  defines  as  a  'name  of  a  locality', 
but  fails  to  say  where.  Under  each  of  these  serial  marks  are  numerals  ad 
infinitum.    There  are  hundreds  of  varieties  of  the  Ming  Knife-cash. 

26-27.  Examples  of  the  'Pointed  Knife  cash',  of  which  there  are 
many  kinds.  They  are  very  thin,  and  have  a  cutting  edge.  These  are 
reputed  to  be  much  older  than  the  kinds  already  described  above.  Their 
inscriptions  are  meagre,  and  usually  consist  of  one  symbol,  a  numeral,  or 
mystic  sign  of  no  determinative  value.      No.  27  is  the  largest  of  this  sort. 

28.  A  straight,  very  thin  knife-cash  of  many  varieties.  Inscriptions 
are  so  contracted  as  to  be  unintelligible.  The  material  is  yellow  brass,  and 
oxidizes  a  bright  green.  They  are  the  thinnest  of  all  the  old  coins. 
Indeed  it  is  remarkable  that  such  castings  could  be  made.  The  finest 
quality  of  metal  is  requisite  for  such  work.  These  are  supposed  to  have 
been  issued  by  the  State  of  Yen  (northern  Chihli). 

Round  Cash. 

29-30-31.  The  Pao-ho  cash  of  the  Emperor  King  Wang  (;^  2)  and 
earlier  date.  (See  page  i).  No.  29  is  the  unit  of  value.  No.  30  is  marked 
'Four'  and  No.  31  'Six',  as  higher  denominations.  These  were  the  first 
known  issues  of  round  cash  with  square  holes. 

32.  A  large  round  coin  without  rim,  known  by  its  inscription  as 
Yuan  (JB)  cash.  Name  of  an  old  city  in  the  State  of  Wei  (now  Shansi). 
About  B.C.  400.      Several  other  varieties  of  this  shape  occur. 

33.  The  original  Pan  Liang  {3^  ^)  cash  of  the  Ch'in  Dynasty 
(B.C.  246-206).     The  term  means  'Half  Ounce'. 

34-35.  Examples  of  the  debased  currency  of  the  West  Han  Dynasty, 
succeeding  the  Ch'in.  Still  inscribed  'Half  Ounce',  the  coins  dwindled 
away  to  the  vanishing  point. 

36.  Example  of  the  restored  Pan  Liang  (half  ounce)  currency  of 
Emperor  Wen  Ti  {^  ^),  (B.C.  179-163),  weight  one-third  ounce. 

37.  The  famous  Wu  Chu  (J.  1^)  cash,  which  was  repeatedly  revived 
by  several  emperors  at  intervals  between  B.C.  140  and  A.D.  500.  It  is 
very  hard  to  distinguish  the  several  issues. 

38-39-40.  Examples  of  the  uninscribed  'Gong  Cash'  of  unknown 
origin.     These  are  from  a  large  find  discovered  in  Ch'iho,  west  of  Tsinaufu. 
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No.  40   is   the   'twin    dragon'   style,   having   dragon    heads.     Their  use  as 
money  is  questioned  by  some  Chinese  authorities. 

41-42-43.  Corrugated  cash,  belonging  to  the  general  class  called 
•Strange  shapes'.  Chinese  writers  depict  these  by  showing  the  sides  and 
ends  separately.  They  may  pos.sibly  represent  folded  lengths  of  silk.  Date 
unknown,  but  very  ancient. 

44-45-  '^^^^  cash',  another  form  of  uninscribed  tokens  of  unknown 
origin  and  use. 

46-47.  'Devil-head  ca.sh'.  So  nicknamed  by  the  Chinese.  A  large 
quantity  was  recently  unearthed  near  Weihsien  (Shantung).  The  inscrip- 
tions have  not  been  deciphered.  Two  kinds.  They  may  possibly  represent 
the  cowry  shells,  once  used  as  money. 

48-49.  Curious  square  and  round  cash  found  only  in  central  Shan- 
tung. Origin  unknown.  No.  48  reads,  'Lin  Chih  Four  Chu'  in  concave 
symbols.  Linchih  was  the  capital  of  Ch'i.  No.  49  reads,  'Four  Chu'. 
It  is  the  same  weight  as  the  square  cash.  This  occurs  with  inscriptions 
both  concave  and  convex.  The  list  of  'Unknown  Cash'  is  very  long. 
There  were  doubtless  many  issues  by  private  persons,  rebels,  and  other 
unauthorized  persons  which  have  been  lost  to  history. 

50.  Obverse,  I-tao  ( —  J}\  'One  Knife'.  Reverse  flat.  Unknown 
origin.  Probably  about  B.C.  250,  when  the  knife-cash  were  discontinued  in 
favor  of  round  coins.     The  inscription  suggests  this  transition. 

Wang  Mang  Cash. 

The  following  seven  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  unique 
coinage  of  the  Usurper  Wang  Mang  (A.D.  9-23).  There  were  other  styles 
of  round  cash  not  here  shown. 

51-52.  Oraving-knife  cash.  (51)  Obv.  K'i  Tao  Wu  Pei  (|5  JJ  £ 
"jf),  'Graving  Knife,  Five  Hundred.'  (52)  Obv.  I  Tao,  P'iug  Wu  Ch'ien 
( — 7]  Z|i  5.  ^)>  'C)»e  knife.  Equals  F^ive  Thousand'.  Upper  two  char- 
acters inlaid  with  gold.      Both  are  of  inflated  values. 

53.  Obver.se,  Ta  Ch'uan  Wu  Shih  {j^  %,  £  -f-),  'Large  Cash,  Fifty.' 

54.  Obverse,  Hsiao  Ch'uan  Chih  I  (ij»  %,%  ~-\  'Small  Cash,  Only 
One.'  This  unit  of  value,  though  under  weight,  is  still  excessive  in  size 
when  compared  to  the  high-denomination  issues. 

55-56.  The  lowest  and  highest  of  the  series  described  above  (See 
page  38)  to  wit,  'Wee  Money,  One  Hundred',  and  'Largest  Money,  Weighs 
Thousand'.     The  word  for  Money  is  'Pu'  (originally.  Silk). 

57.  Obverse,  Ho  Pu  (^  ^).  'Exchange  Money  (Silk).'  Rated  as 
twenty-five  of  a  small  round  cash  called  Ho  Clruan  (^  %). 
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T^'AI  Shan,  the  most  famous  of  the  sacred  mountains  of  China,  lies 
'^  near  the  middle  of  the  modern  prefecture  of  Taian  in  western 
Shantung,  in  latitude  36°  15'  N.  and  longitude  117°  12'  65"  E. 
(Richthofen  1886).  In  the  days  of  the  ancient  feudal  states  T'ai 
Shan  was  on  the  extreme  east  or  south-east  of  Ch'i  (^),  over- 
looking the  plains  of  Lu  (^,),  the  home  of  Confucius.*  Richthofen  gives 
the  height  of  the  mountain  as  5,000  feet  above  sea  level  or  4,300  feet 
above  the  city  of  Taian.  The  latter  figure  is  made  3,837  feet  by  native 
measurements  taken  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  mountain  rises  sud- 
denly from  the  range  of  much  lower  hills  that  stretches  away  to  the  north, 
and  its  southern  slopes  run  sheer  down  to  the  plain.  Some  twelve  miles 
away  to  the  southeast  rises  the  mass  of  the  Tsu  Lai  hills. 

A  near  view  of  T'ai  Shan  is  often  disappointing,  since  its  aspect  is 
neither  mysterious  nor  grand,  and  is  far  outdone  in  picturesqueness  by  the 
southwestern  spur  called  Ao  Lai  Shan  (^  ^  \[\).  It  is  only  when  one 
sees  it  from  a  distance — ten  or  fifteen  or  thirty  miles  away — that  he  feels  it 
easy  to  realize  why  the  men  of  ancient  China  thought  the  mountain  a  fit 
object  of  reverence,  or  when  he  finds  it  still  looming  black  against  the 
midnight  sky  when  all  lesser  hills  have  all  .sunk  into  invisibility.  The 
higher  parts  of  the  mountain  are  in  many  places  bare,  rugged  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  the  lower  slopes  too  often  strewn  with  a  dreary  covering  of 
loose  boulders  brought  down  by  frost  and  rain.  On  the  southern  face  are 
two  principal  streams,  one  coming  down  towards  the  southeast  and  running 
past  the  east  wall  of  the  city,  and  the  second  to  the  west,  flowing  down  a 
valley  betw^een  Ao  Lai  Shan  and  Ta  Ts'ang  Ling  and  forming  on  its  way 
the  beautiful  w^aterfall  of  the  Pai  Chang  Yai  ("g"  tjI;  j^)  and  the  lilack 
Dragon's  Pool  (M  f|  -Jf  j. 

T'ai  Shan  is  not  now  wooded,  but  is  not  wholly  treeles.sf.  Al)ovc  the 
level  of  3,000  feet  and  extending  up  to  about  4,000  feet  both  on  the  .south 
side  of  the  mountain  and  in  the  Hon  Shih  Wu  valley  to  the  ea.st,  are  a 
considerable  number  of  pine  trees.     From  a   few  hundred  feet  above  the 


*Sonie  say  that  T'ai  Shan  was  in  Lu  or  on  the  borders  of  Ch'i  and  Ln.  In  the  sixlli 
century  B.  C,  Ch'i  had  fields  ''south  of  the  Wen",  a  river  some  twenty  miles  south  of  T'ai 
Shan  [Legge,  Chine,se  Classics  i,  74]. 

fl  am  told  by  an  expert,  ISIr.  F.  N.  Meyer,  that  the  mountain  was  once  covered 
with  forest  (the  trees  including  lime  and  ash)  ;  and  a  friend  not  seventy  years  old  n-nicin- 
bers  the  time  when  trees  were  still  common  on  the  neighbouring  Ilsin  I"u  Shan.  Both 
Tsu  I,ai  and  Ilsiii  Fn  were  evidently  famous  forests  of  I,n  [I.egge,  (^Wcv  IV,  11,4.  cf.  History 
III,  I.  Pt.  i,  26], 
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lowest  pines  ii<;ht  down  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  great  pilgrims 
road  is  planted  with  arljor  vitae*,  in  some  places  so  thickly  as  to  suggest 
the  name  of  Pai  Tung  (f^  ^IpJ),  or  Cyprrss  Cnz'c.  Among  the  cypresses  and 
along  the  beds  of  the  stream  will  be  seen  a  few  trees  of  other  sorts  ;  con- 
spicuously some  giaut  h7iai{i^  (Sophora  Japonica)  and  several  fine  specimens 
of  juniper  and  salisburia.  One  of  the  lower  slopes  overlooking  the  P'u  Chao 
Ssu  is  planted  with  scrub  oaks  of  a  variety  called  h'u  (^),  grown  to  feed 
the  silkworm,  and  also  used  for  making  a  black  dye  which  is  got  from  the 
acorn-cups.  These  oaks,  which  are  much  planted  in  cemeteries,  are 
remarkable  for  retaining  their  leaves  "brown  and  bright"  all  through  the 
winter,  and  also  for  being  often  covered  with  mistletoe. 

Taian  is  noted  for  its  edible  haws  (^]  @),  and  not  many  miles  to 
the  west  are  the  famous  Fei  Ch'eng  (^g  j^  peach  orchards. 

In  spite  of  the  dry  climate  and  stony  surface  of  the  ground  there 
is  no  lack  of  wild  flowers — iris,  pasque  flowers,  lilies,  violets,  honeysuckle, 
spiraea,  Michelmas  daisies,  chrysanthemum,  pinks,  St.  John's  wort,  be- 
gonia, monkshood,  bignonia,  etc. 

Ferns  are  not  conspicuous,  but  some  ten  or  more  varieties  may  be 
found,  including  a  maiden  hair  (adiantum  caudatum)  and  a  small  fern 
(cheilauthes  argentea)  the  back  of  whose  fronds  is  elsewhere  bright  silvery 
white,  but  on  the  mountain  usually  green.  Near  the  mountain  top  are 
various  small  birds  rarely  seen  at  lower  levels,  among  them  the  wren  and 
the  redpoll  and  a  white  backed  swift.  The  high  inaccessible  cliffs  are  the 
haunt  of  large  flocks  of  choughs,  too  shy  to  let  one  often  get  a  close  view 
of  their  quaint  shape  and  handsome  plumage,  but  fascinating  to  watch  as 
they  soar  and  wheel  high  overhead  and  make  the  hills  echo  with  their 
weird  cries. 

On  the  lower  slopes  crows,  rooks,  jackdaws,  magpies  and  Chinese 
bluepies  are  all  common,  and  chukar  partridges  not  rare.  Kites  and 
kestrels  abound,  and  the  handsome  pied  harrier  and  (on  the  mountain) 
eagles  may  sometimes  be  seen.  Hoopoes  about  the  city,  and  golden  orioles 
on  the  remoter  parts  of  the  plain,  and  woodpeckers  everywhere,  are  far  from 
rare.  Of  summer  visitors  the  most  notable  are  the  swift,  the  Chinese 
cuckoo  and  the  kingcrow  ;  and  in  the  winter  flocks  of  ruddy  sheldrakes 
frequent  the  sand  flats  of  the  Wen  (^^)  river.  Of  wild  animals  the  most 
formidable  is  the  wolf;  hares  are  common,  and  the  author  of  Tai  Lan  de- 
scribes a  jumping  hare,  possibly  a  jerboa,  as  found  about  the  Tsu  Lai  hills. 

T'ai  Shan  is  referred  to  some  twelve  times  in  the  Classics,  namely  in 
the  Books  of  History,  Rites  and  Odes,  and  in  the  Analects  and  Mencius. 
In  the  History  it  is  called  Tai  {<^\  or  Tai  Tsung  {<^  ^)  ;  in  the  Rite.s, 
Tai  Tsung  or  T'ai  Shan  {^  jl|);  and  in  the  Odes,  Analects  and  Mencius, 
T'ai  Shan.  Tai  Shan  (f^  (Ij)  and  Tai  Yo  (f^  -g-)  are  names  also  found 
in  old  books. 

*  Thuya  orieuialis,  called  cypress  below  for  convenience. 
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With  lefcreiiCL-  to  its  position  auion<^  the  five  sacred  inountains  it 
has  long  been  known  as  Tnng  Yo  (}|i  ^-j,  the  Eastern  Mountain.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  a  place  and  object  of  worship  ;  as  the  largest  thing  in  the 
world ;  as  the  boundary  of  two  of  the  primeval  districts,  Ching  Cliou 
(W  'M)  ^"d  ^sii  Chou  (^^  j'l'j);  and  for  its  pine  forests  and  other  natural 
products. 

The  change  from  the  worship  of  a  natural  object  like  a  mountain  to 
llic  worship  of  the  spirit  or  genius  of  the  mountain  marks  a  distinct  step  in 
the  history  of  religion.  But  with  regard  to  the  T'ai  Shan  worship  it  is  not 
easy  to  trace  any  such  regular  development  or  progres.s. 

There  is  an  allusion  in  the  Aualecls  to  sacrifice  to  Tai  Shan  ;  but 
perhaps  the  earliest  mention  of  the  place*  describes  the  worship  there  not  of 
the  mountain  nor  of  its  spirit,  but  of  Ciod — the  mountain  top,  the  nearest 
place  they  knew  of  to  heaven,  being  the  altar  on  which  the  ancient  kings 
regularly  sacrificed  to  heavent — yet  for  ages  the  people  have  personified  the 
mountain  or  imagined  that  it  has  a  soul  or  is  inhabited  by  a  spirit.  The 
genius  of  the  mountain  (|Jj  <;<^  |§)  is  a  phrase  that  occurs  in  books.  The 
spirit  has  had  various  names — Yuan  Ch'ang  Lung([gl  ^  g|)  or  Sui  Ch'ung 
T'ao  C^  #  ^).  In  A.D.  725  it  was  oflficially  styled  T'ien  Ch'i  Wang 
(5c  ^  IH  ill  1008  the  words  Jen  Shang  {\^  g)  were  prefixed  ;  in  1013  it 
was  changed  to  T'ien  Ch'i  Jen  Sheng  Ti  (5c  ^  1 1?  '^),  !^"d  in  1291  to  Tien 
Ch'i  Ta  Shang  Jen  Sheng  Ti  (5^  ^  ^  ^  t  ^  %)■  In  1369  the  Buddhist 
founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  returning  in  form  at  least  to  the  most  primi- 
tive stage,  decreed  that  worship  should  be  offered  to  Tung  Yo  T'ai  Shan 
with  no  added  titles.  Temples  had  long  before  been  dedicated  to  Tung  Yo 
or  T'ai  Shan,  and  at  this  day  a  temple  of  Tung  Yo  is  found  in  most  of  the 
larger  towns  of  the  Empire.  When  Taoist  influence  begins  to  make  itself 
felt  we  find  that  T'ai  Shan  has  a  genealogy  and  a  birthday,  is  the  abode 
not  of  one  but  of  myriad  spirits,  and  has  much  to  do  with  the  birth  and 
death,  adversity  and  prosperity,  of  mortals  ;  while  the  little  hill  of  Kao  Li  at 
its  foot  is  specially  connected  with  the  judgement  of  human  souls  after 
death.  A  stone  image  of  the  spirit,  perhaps  the  first,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  made  in  the  year  591. 

The  religion  of  the  place  is  now  in  the  hands  of  illiterate  Taoist 
priests.  Judging  by  the  monuments  remaining  and  by  the  inscriptions  and 
notices  preserved  in  books,  the  sixth,  seventh,  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries 
seem  to  have  been  times  of  Buddhist  activity  here^,  but  now  the  presence  of 
Buddhists  is  hardly  noticeable.      Under  Taoist  management  the  worship  of 


*  About  2000  B.C.,  Legi^e's  Classics,  Vol.  III.  pt.  i,  ]).  35. 

t Tradition  makes  the  Emperors  from  the  remotest  mytliic;il  period,  loiij.;  before  Vao 
and  Shun,  offer  the  .sacrifices  to  God  (Jj)  on  T'ai  Shan  and  the  sacrifice  to  Harth  (|(f/i)  on  some 
lower  hill  in  the  neisjjhbourhood.  This  Im])erial  worship  of  God  on  T'ai  Shan  was  continued 
at  intervals  far  into  the  Christian  V.x:\,  INlint,'  Ilnanj;  in  the  ei_i,dith  century  and  Chen  Tsunj,'  in 
the  eleventh  havim^-  raised  altars  of  earth  t>n  the  mountain  and  at  its  foot. 

{T'ai  Shaii  Chili  XV,  XXT,  XVII,  of  I-Vi  Cli'en-  Hsien  Cliih  P..  II. 
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the  Lady  of  T'ai  Slum  has  grown  far  more  popular  locally  than  that  of  the 
mountain  itself.  The  legends  of  W\^Jade  Lady  (^  ^),  as  she  was  at  first 
called,  are  not  very  definite.  She  is  said  to  have  been  seen  twice,  first  in 
about  2650  B.C.,  and  again  about  A.D.  65,  and  is  described  as  one  of  the  seven 
women,  dressed  in  feathers  and  crowned  with  clouds,  sent  by  Huang  Ti 
(m  'TJJ)  to  burn  incense  when  he  founded  the  Tai  Yo  Kuan  (fij  ^  fj).  The 
most  popular  story  identified  her  with  a  girl  named  Yii  Yeh  (3g  3^)  born 
near  T'ai  Shan  in  the  year  143  B.C.,  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen  went  to  live 
in  a  cave  (the  Hon  Shih  Wu)  on  the  mountain  hoping  to  become  a  fairy  (fiJj). 
She  is  said  to  have  attained  her  object  after  three  years.  \J\  Po  (^  j^), 
in  a  poem  on  T'ai  Shan  mentions  "four  or  five  Jade  Ladies."*  Another 
account  again  traces  the  legend  to  the  twelfth  century  B.C.,  when  the  Lady 
of  the  Eastern  Sea  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Wen  Wang(;^  2).  The  present 
enthusiastic  worship  of  the  Lady  seems  however  to  date  from  the  discovery 
(A.D.  1008)  of  a  marble  statue  in  the  Pool  of  the  Jade  Lady  on  the  mountain 
top  by  Chen  Tsung  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  The  chapel  which  he  built  for 
the  reception  of  this  image  was  the  predecessor  of  the  present  well-known 
Lady  Temple. 

But  indeed  this  year  1008,  when  Chen  Tsung  visited  Tai  Shan,  was 
a  great  year  for  the  Taoists  and  for  the  religion  of  T'ai  Shan  especially,  for 
in  it  the  famous  Letters  from  Heaven  (Tien  Shu  5^  ^)  were  received.  The 
first  was  found  at  the  metropolis,  Kaifengfu,  and  it  was  apparently  to 
give  thank  offerings  to  God  for  this  that  the  Emperor  came  to  T'ai  Shan. 
Outside  the  south  wall  of  the  modern  city,  inscribed  on  a  remarkable  stone 
monument,  is  his  address  of  thanksgiving.  The  courtier  Wang  Ch'in-jo 
(i  iK'  ^)  meant,  it  seems,  to  write  an  address  in  praise  of  the  Emperor, 
but  his  master  said  : — I  have  no  merit  or  virtue  to  record  ;  if  there  must  be 
an  address  let  it  be  nothing  but  thanks  to  God  on  high.f  .  .  The  T'ien 
Shu  Kuan  and  the  Li  Ch'iian  or  Wine  Fountain  ;  the  Ling  Chih  Chieh  (^ 
^  i^j)  ;  the  Ta  Tsaug  Ling,  near  which  the  .second  Letter  from  Heaven  was 
found  ;  the  altars  on  the  mountain  top  and  on  the  plain  ;  the  temples  of  the 
Lady  ;  and  perhaps  the  great  Tai  Miao  it.self,  are  among  the  many  evidences 
of  Chen  Tsung' s  visit  and  of  the  impetus  given  to  religion  iu  that  annus 
mirabilis  of  Taoism.  Still,  there  had  been  temples,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
images  of  the  mountain,  if  not  of  the  Lady,  long  before.  A  Temple  of  Tung 
Yo,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Tai  Miao,  existed  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Taoist  ideas  and  institutions 
had  been  steadily  developing  and  gaining  ground  here  through  the  first  ten 
centuries.  To  a  student  of  the  religion  T'ai  Shan  would  probably  form  a 
singularly  interesting  illustration  of  the  connection  between  modern 
Taoism  and  the  beliefs  of  ancient  China,  and  of  the  policy  by  which  the 
former  has  won  its  way. 


*T'ai  Shib  IX,  f.  5b.  fT'ai  Shau  Tao  Li  Chi  f.  24  b. 
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Perhaps  Ihe  most  conspicuous  Icatuic  ol  the  worship  now  is  the 
annual  pilgrimage.  For  the  first  three  or  lour  months  of  the  year  the 
place  is  thronged  with  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  Province.  Formerly, 
it  is  said,  they  came  in  hundreds  of  thousands  if  not  in  millions,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  but  the  numbers  have  of  late  years  fallen  oif,  and 
those  who  come  from  other  provinces  are  comparatively  few.  This 
pilgrimage  was  probably  much  increased  in  the  eleventh  century  and  again 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  mountain  has 
been  an  object  of  pilgrimage  to  others  besides  F^mperors  from  prehistoric 
times.  The  pilgrims  offerings  on  the  mountain  top,  which  form  so  curious 
a  sight,  are  mentioned  as  long  ago  as  the  second  century  before  Christ. 

It  does  not  seem  that  pilgrims  come  to  T'ai  vSiian  to  pray  for  one  thing 
more  than  another,  nor,  as  a  rule,  merely  to  acquire  merit.  They  are  very 
commonly  members  of  Pilgrim  Clubs  {^  iX,  '^X  temporary  societies  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  pilgrimage.  The  promoters  of  a  club  ('^  "j^) 
are  men  who  wish  to  go  to  T'ai  Shan  to  perform  a  vow  made  in  sickness 
or  other  distress  and  they  invite  others  to  join  them.  Each  member  makes 
a  monthly  subscription  until  a  sufficient  sum  has  been  collected,  and  then 
in  the  first  moon  the  party  starts,  generally  on  foot,  the  leader  carrying  a 
flag  with  the  name  of  their  native  place  and  other  details  written  on  it  and 
the  other  members  often  marked  by  a  girdle  of  red  or  yellow*.  The  money 
is  spent  first  on  directly  religious  duties,  secondly  on  food,  fairings,  and 
gambling,  and  lastly  in  some  cases  in  erecting  a  stone  tablet  to  commemo- 
rate the  names  and  subscriptions  of  the  members.  A  fiivourite  place  for  the 
erection  of  such  monuments  is  the  precincts  of  the  temple  on  the  vShe 
Shou  Shan.  The  two  large  iron  vases  in  the  Tai  Miao  were  presented  by 
such  a  club  in  the  year  iioi,  the  subscriptions  amounting  to  165,000  cash. 

The  pilgrimage  is  naturally  the  occasion  for  a  F'air.  As  long  as  the 
pilgrims  continue  to  come  the  courts  of  the  Tai  Miao  are  filled  with  a  large 
but  otherwise  rather  uninteresting  assemblage  of  shops  arranged  in  regular 
streets  of  mat  sheds.  The  open  spaces  are  occupied  by  refreshment  stalls, 
peepshows,  quacks,  minstrels,  and  story-tellers.  Outside  the  temple  also, 
in  the  city  and  especially  in  the  suburbs,  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  for 
these  three  months  by  a  large  number  of  shops  which  are  closed  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  A  curious  feature  of  these  and  of  .some  of  the  permanent 
shops  is  the  u.se  of  wooden  figures — of  monkeys,  scorpions,  double  cocks, 
double  cows,  and  other  creatures — as  shop  signs.  On  the  28th  of  the  third 
moon,  the  birthday  of  Tung  Yo,  another  great  F'air  is  opened  in  the  west 
suburb  of  Taian  city  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  agricultural  implements,  and 
all  the  requisites  of  rural  life. 

*For  a  jjood  account  of  these  clubs  see  I'tllaj^e  Life  in  C/tiiiii,  Chap.  XII. 
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"He  wliu  climbs  iiiu.sl  jtass  from  low   Lo  high,  Inu  to  .sec  Ihe  sights  he  .shoiikl 

descend  from  high  to  low." 
The  acttial 
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is  occupied  by  a  small  and  unpretentious  temple  ol'  Yii  Huang  (^  _^), 
a  Taoist  god  dating  from  the  middle  ages*,  who  has  usurped  the  primeval 
name  of  God,  vShang  Ti  (J:  ^ ).  The  temple,  now  called  Yii  Huang  Ting 
(5  ^M\  was  formerly  called  Yii  Ti  Kuan  (3E  'i^  |g),  and  occupies  the  site 
of  the  still  more  ancient  T'ai  Ch'ing  Kung  {-jji^  '^  '§).  On  a  clear  day 
one  may  see  far  over  the  great  plain  bcNond  the  Yellow  River  to  the 
north-west  ;  and  to  the  south  over  the  whole  country  of  Confucius.  Near 
at  hand,  across  a  deep  valley  to  the  northeast,  is  a  temple  of  Kuan  Yin 
(IS  "p))  picturesquely  situated  on  the  side  of  a  precipice  called  H'ou  Shih 
^''-i  (M  ^  ^.D-  I^  the  temple  of  Yii  Huang  itself  has  little  of  interest 
beyond  its  heavy  iron  roof  tilest,  the  site  at  lea.st  is  classic  ground.  The 
title  S/iano  Ti  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  platform  on  which  the 
temple  stands  is  the  altar  on  which  of  old  .sacrifices  were  offered  to  God. 
Where  one  may  stand  perhaps  carelessly,  possibly  Yao  and  Shun  and  many 
another  of  the  founders  of  China's  greatness  bowed  down  and  worshipped  ; 
and  the  place  has  been  visited  with  reverent  curiosity  by  the  most  eminent 
scholars  and  statesmen  of  each  succeeding  age.|  Ssu  ]\Ia-ch'ien,  who  once 
came  here  with  the  Kmperor,  tells  us  that  there  rose  from  the  altar  "the 
appearance  of  light  b\-  night  and  a  white  cloud  by  day".  Standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  platform  is  one  more  tangible  link  with  the  past,  the 
famous  Wu-tsii-pei  (^  ^  ^)  or  Uninscribcd  nionunieut.  This  is  a  great 
granite  obelisk  set  up,  according  to  a  firmly  rooted  tradition,  by  Ch'in 
Shih  H'uang  (^  ^  %_)  in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  It  is  fifteen 
feet  five  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  under  side  of  the  cap,  which  is 
formed  of  a  separate  stone,  and  tapers  slightly  towards  the  top.  The  north  and 
.south  faces  are  about  four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  the  east  and  west  faces 
3  ft. ;  the  angles  are  chamfered.  The  surface  retains  a  considerable  amount 
of  polish  in  parts,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  one  word  77' (^)  "God", 
inci.sed  (in  a  T'ang  or  Sung  dynasty  hand)  low  down  on  the  .southwest 
angle,  there  has  evidently  never  been  any  inscription.  The  stone,  it  is 
said,  is  not  local  ;  and  the  best  authorities  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this 
is   the  monument  which   was  sent  up  and  erected   by  Han   Wu  Ti  in  the 

*The  orii^iiial  of  lliis  popular  idol  was  a  maj^ician  of  the  Chang  famih"  that  ha.s  given 
so  mail}'  patriarchs  to  Taoism,  whose  deification  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  T'ang 
dynasty.  (I,egge,  Religions  of  China,  p.  169.)  In  Shantnng  he  is  spoken  of  now  as  Chang 
Yii  Hnan  (5|J  Ti^  J^';).     See  The  Chinese  Readers  IMannal,  p.  12S. 

t  These  tiles,  resembling  clay  tiles  in  shape  and  size  but  made  of  cast  iron  (or  in  one 
case  of  copper),  are  found  in  several  temples  on  tlie  mountain,  and  have  been  used  certainly 
sine  the  fifteenth  century. 

X  I'erhaps  the  most  famous  visitor  was  Confucius,  who  'climbed  T'ai  Shan  and 
thought  the  hjnpire  small".  Neither  the  mountain  nor  the  home  of  Confucius  at  Ch'ueh 
Li  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  earlier  foreign  \  isitors,  though  Marco  Polo  may 
well  have  .seen  the  former  and  passed  within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter  if  Tudingfu  is  rightly 
identified  with  that  ancient  .seat  of  a  great  Kingdom — Yenchiufu. 
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year  B.  C.  no. '^  Ssu  Ma-ch'ieii  who  is  most  caiclul  Lo  record  Lhc  iii.scriptioii 
of  the  stones  .set  up  by  Shih  Huang,  says  nothing  of  the  inscription  of  Wu 
Ti's  stone.  The  Wu-tzu-pei  is  said  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Ch'in  vShih 
Huang,  if  indeed  it  is  mentioned  at  all,  before  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  then 
in  the  12th  century  the  T'ung  Chih  (jg  jg)  names  it,  as  Ch'in  Wu-tzu-pei 
(^  M  ^  ^)  among  the  antiquities  of  T'ai  Shan.  It  is  clearly  marked  and 
named  (M  ^  ^)  on  the  "new  map  of  T'ai  vShau",  probably  of  the  i6th 
century  in  the  Tai  Shih. 

Almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Wu-tzii-pei  stood  until  1740  a  far 
more  interesting  relic — a  practically  certain  monument  of  Ch'in  Shih  Huang. 
This  was  a  stone  three  or  four  feet,  at  least,  in  height  and,  roughly  speak- 
ing, square,  the  largest  of  the  four  unequal  sides  being  about  2  ft.  wide.  It 
contained  an  inscription  by  Shih  H'uang  of  219  B.C., occupying  twelvecolumns 
of  twelve  words  each,  and  a  second  inscription  added  ten  years  later  by  Erh 
Shih  {Zl  IS)  occupying  ten  similar  columns  and  a  short  column  of  three 
words  on  the  chamfered  angle  of  the  stone.  Of  the  twenty-two  columns 
the  first  side  contained  six,  the  second  three,  the  third  six  and  the  fourth 
seven.  The  stone  seems  to  have  at  .some  time  fallen  backwards,  and  tlie 
inscription  on  the  back  was  thus  preserved,  while  that  on  the  other  three 
sides  was  exposed  to  the  weather  ;  and  when  it  was  set  up  again  the  well 
preserved  last  side  was  made  to  face  south.  In  this  position  at  any  rate  it 
was  found  in  1048  by  one  Lii  C^),  magistrate  of  Tungping  (^  2p),  who 
had  a  rubbing  of  47  or  48  words  (all,  as  he  thought,  that  were  legible)  made 
and  from  it  a  new  stone  engraved.  In  1 1 13  Liu  Ch  'i  (^]  2j^),  to  whom  we  owe 
our  accurate  information  about  this  stone,  took  rubbings  on  which  he  was 
able  to  find  222  words,  of  which  146  were  legiblef-  By  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  only  twenty-nine  words  remained  legible,  and  of  these 
two  copies  are  preserved,  one  in  the  Tai  Miao  and  one  in  the  T'u  Ti  Tz'iit. 
The  original  position  of  the  stone  is  not  known.  In  1048  it  was  "above," 
i.  e.  to  the  west§  of,  the  Yii  Nil  Ch'ih  (Bg]^^),  a  well  just  outside  the  western 
wall  of  the  Pi  Hsia  Tz'u  (^  ^^*  fisj)  ;  and  there  it  remained  until  1730,  when 
unfortunate  zeal  for  its  preservation  removed  it  to  the  eastern  verandah  of 
the  neighbouring  temple.  In  1740  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the 
stone  was  lost.  Two  small  fragments  containing  together  seven  perfect  and 
three  mutilated  characters  are  kept  in  the  Tai  Miao,  and  it  seems  probable 
but  not  certain  that  they  are  parts  of  the  original  stone.  The  characters 
are  in  the  lesser  seal  style,  about  2%  inches  high  by  i-l:(  inches  wide. 
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fit  is  not  easy  lo  reconcile  Lui  Chi's  detailed  account,  iinplyinj^  as  it  does  the 
original  existence  of  267  words,  with  the  fact  that  the  independent  text  of  the  S/ii/i  Chi  has 
only  225  words  and  agrees  for  all  practical  purix)ses  with  Liu's  transcript  of  222  words.  It  is 
worth  while  to  notice  that  it  is  at  the  very  lime  when  Liu  could  read  146  words  on  this  stoue 
that  we  first  hear  certainly  of  another  nionuuient  on  the  mountain  top  as  the  already  famous 
uniuscribed  slone. 

} These  copies  preserve  one  complete  column  of  twelve  words. 

^T'aiShan  Hsiao  .Shih,  fol.  16. 
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South-east  of  the  Tii   Huang  Ting  was  the  Ch'ieu   K'uu   pavilion 
{^ial^'M).    The  pavilion  is  gone,  but  its  base  and  an  inscribed  tablet  remain 
in  a  large  oblong  enclosure.      A  path  leads  past  this  to  the  lih  Kuang  Feng 
(  B  M  ^))  ^"  ^^^^  summit  of  which  is  a  raised  platform,  the  altar,  it  is  said, 
on  which  Chen  Tsung  sacrificed  to  Heaven.    Near  this  is  the  T'an  Hai  Shih 
(^  ^  ;5)  a  rock  on   which  people  stand  to  watch  the  sun  rise  "from  the 
sea";  and  to  the  south  is  a  cliff  known  as  She  Shen  Yai  (^  ^  ^\  from  the 
number  of  people  who  have  been  killed  by  throwing  themselves  down  it  in 
the  hope  of  saving  by  their  vicarious  death  the  life  of  some  dying  relative. 
The  road  frequented  by  the  pilgrims  turns  sharply  to  the  west  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps  which  lead  down  from  the  Yii  Huang  Ting,  and  passing  behind  the 
Ch'ing  Ti  Kung  (^  ^  'gp),  a  temple  of  no  special  interest,  leads  to  the  side 
door  of  the  Yiian  Chiin  H'ou  Kung  (X  :§"  ^  ^),  a  quiet  deserted-looking 
place  containing  the  sleeping  image  of  the  Mountain  Lady,  a  figure  which  is 
dressed  and  undressed,  put  to  bed,  and  got  up,  like  a  doll.      This  sleeping 
Lady  (^  ^^  ^jr)  dates  from  the  ]\Iing  Dynasty.      There  is  a  good  brass  bell 
(A.  D.  1614)  in  the  verandah  of  the  temple.     The  road  passes  down  between 
these  two  temples,  and  turning  to  the  east  leads  to  the  back  of  the  Tung  Yo 
Miao  (MWiM)'     '^^^^  old  temple,  known  formerly  as  the  upper-most  of  the 
three  temples  of  the  mountain,  instead  of  being,  as  one  would  expect,  the 
largest,  is  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  of  the  temples  that  crown  the 
mountain  top.     But  it  hides,  and  we  must  hope  protects,  the  colossal  monu- 
ment known  as  the  JMo  Yai  Pei  (jp  ||  ^).    This  is  an  inscription  in  the  form 
of  the  ordinary  stone  tablets  (^\  with  title  and  ornamented  head  and  border, 
all  cut  on  the  smooth  face  of  the  cliff.      It  is  about  thirty  feet  high  and  six- 
teen feet  wide.      The  characters,  in  the  li  (^)  style,  are  cut  from  the  auto- 
graph of  T'ang  Ming  H'uang  (^  BJ  g.)  dated  A.  D.  726,  and  are  still  per- 
fectly clear  after  nearly  twelve  centuries  of  exposure  to  the  elements*.   There 
are  several  other  inscriptions  (some  of  nearly  equal  age)on  the  same  cliff. 

From  the  Tung  Yo  Miao  the  road  goes  southward  down  a  steep 
flight  of  steps  past  the  official  vestries  and  waiting  rooms  till  it  turns  to  the 
west  to  cross  the  fore  court  of  the  Pi  Hsia  Tz'u.  This,  the  topmost  of  the 
three  principal  temples  of  the  Mountain  Lady,  is  far  the  largest,  most 
wealthy  and  popular  of  the  mountain-top  group,  and  has  many  points  of 
interest.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  discovery  of  the  Lady's  image  in  the 
Yii  Nil  Ch'ih.  This  image  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  Han  dynasty, 
and  to  have  fallen  into  the  pool  in  the  T'ang  dynasty.  At  what  time  it  was 
finally  lost  is  not  known.  The  first  temple,  built  1008,  was  the  Chao  Chen 
Tz'u  (Bg  ^  fipj)  This  was  enlarged  in  the  fifteenth  century.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Lady's  name  was  changed  to  Ling  Ying 
(MM)  aud  again  a  few  years  later  to  Pi  Hsia  1^  ^).  The  full  title  now  is 
T'ie'n   Hsien  Yii  Nii  Pi  Hsia  Yiian  Chiinf  (5c  fllj  3i  ^  ^  ^  5C  B)-     The 

*  Some  of  the  lower  characters  are  said  to  have  been  recut, 

tThe   Tao  JJ  Chi   ( f .  20)  gives  a  rather  different   account  of  these  name  changes 
tracing  the  title  of  Pi  Hsia  Yiian  Cliiiii  1)ack  to  the  14th  century. 
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title  Liug  Ying  still  appears  in  the  name  of  the  Ling    Ying   Kung,    the 
lowest  of  the  three  lady  temples.      A  fresh  impetus  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  the  popularity  of  the  Mountain  Lady,  by  the  rebuilding  of  her  highest 
temple  on  a  magnificent  scale  by  Wan  Li  c.  1585.      The  temple   was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in   1740  and  rebuilt  with  considerable  changes  of  plan  in 
1770.     It  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  in  1907.     Tlie  fore-court  is  entered 
from  west  and  east  through  massive  archways  built  in  1661.     A  broad  fliglit 
of  steps  to  the  north  leads  up  to  a  terrace  on  which  stand  the  drum  and 
bell  towers  and  a  pair  of  finely  carved  stone  monuments.      Another  flicxht 
of  steps  leads  up  to  the  great  Gate-Hall  of  the  temple  roofed  with  iron  tiles. 
This  opens  on  to  the  main  court,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  small  pavilion 
roofed  with  glazed  yellow  tiles  and  an  oblong  room  with  iron  tiles.      On  a 
raised  platform  in  the  middle  of  the  court  is  a  picturesque  yellow-roofed 
hall,   before    which  stand  two  remarkable    brass    monuments  of  the  same 
form  as  the  common  stone  tablets  (^).     They  are  about  14  ft.  high  and  of 
excellent  workmanship.     That  on  the  east,  dated  161 5,  records  the  building 
of  the  Golden  Palace  (;^||),  which  however  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of 
the   rebuilding  of  1585  and  marked  on  a  map  of  about   that  date.      The 
lower  part  of  the  inscription  has  been  rendered  illegible  by  the  pilgrims, 
who  scrape  ofif  the  brass  to  keep  as  a  charm.      The  north  side  of  the  court  is 
occupied  by  the  principal  Hall  of  the  temple,  a  large  and  well-proportioned 
building  remarkable  for  being  roofed  with  brass  or  copper  tiles  and  carpeted 
every  spring  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  with  the  pilgrims  oflrerings=!=. 
In  this  court  are  some  fine  old  incense  burners.     One  of  the  Han  dynasty 
seems  to  have  perished  in  the  great  fire,  together  with  an  inscribed  iron 
tablet  ;  but  the  Lady's  seal,  a  relic  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  fortunately  escaped 
with  very  slight  damage  and  is  now  kept,    they  say,  in  the  city  treasury. 
Passing  under  the  stage  of  the  theatre  south  of  the  fore-court,    one  goes 
down    a    flight    of  steps    to    a    small    building    occupying  the  site  of  the 
golden  palace  which  was  removed  in  (?)  1770  to  its  present  place  in  the  Ling 
Ying  Kung.    South  of  this  again  is  the  Fire  Pit{tX  ?&),  a  solid  square  build- 
ing facing  north,  within  which  the  paper  money  oflfered  by  the  worshippers 
is  burnt.      From  the  western  gate-tower  a  great  flight  of  steps  leads  down 
to  a  comparatively  level  piece  of  road  which  runs  through  the  T'ien  Chieh 
(5^  ■^))  ^  long  straggling  village  of  thatched  cottages  which  are  closed  for 
the  most  part  except  during  the  annual  pilgrimage.     From  the  foot  of  these 
steps  another  long  flight  leads  up  northwards  to  the  temple  of  Confucius,  a 
single  small  quadrangle  different  in  arrangement  from  the  official  temples  of 
Confucius  in  cities.      Between  this  temple  and  the  last  is  the  Pei  Tou  T'ai 
(4b    ^    t)>   ^    lo^^    square   stone   tower    of   the    sixteenth    or    seventeenth 
century,  pierced  in  both  directions  with  archways.     The  road  passes  through 

*The  chief  images  in  tins  Hall  are  those  of  the  l,ady  and  of  the  deities  presiding 
over  childbirth  and  eyes  ;  the  image  in  the  small  square  Hall  in  front  is  believed  to  be  the 
successor  of  that  which  was  found  in  the  pool  .A.  D.  1008. 
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the  T'ien  Cliieli  clown  and  round  a  sliarp  curve  into  llic  court  of  the  Kuan 
Ti  Miao  (%%  ^  J^),  a  temple  lying  in  a  deep  cut  in  the  mountain  ridge. 
In  front  of  this  court  stands  the  great  gate-tower  Nan  T'ien  Men  ([^  %  f^) 
or  San  T'ien  Men  (H^cP^)-  Before  1008  the  temple  here  was  the  San  Ling 
H'ou  Tzu  (H  M  ^  ^'p)))  ^iid  this  name  seems  to  have  clung  to  the  spot 
long  afterwards,  but  by  order  of  Chen  Tsung  it  changed  places  with  the 
Kuan  Ti  Miao  on  the  neighbouring  Feng  Huang  Shan  {^  ]§,  |lj).  The 
Nan  T'ien  Men  does  not  seem  to  have  been  built  before  the  Ming  dynasty. 
The  peak  to  the  west  is  the  Yiieh  Kuan  Feng  (J^  |^  ^),  on  the  northern 
slope  of  which  is  a  natural  rock  gateway  called  Hsi  T'ien  Men  ("g  ^  f^). 
The  Yiieh  Kuan  Feng  is  called  the  summit  of  T'ai  Shan  (^  lU  II)  in 
old  books  of  the  Han  dynasty. 

Passing  under  the  archway  of  the  Nan  T'ien  Men  the  road  plunges 
down  the  great  stairway  of  the  Shih  Pa  Pan  (-f-  /V  i^),  or  Eighteen 
Flights.  The  Shih  Pa  Pan,  in  the  cleft  {1^  H  %'^)  between  the  Fei  Lung 
Yen  (^  H  ^)  on  the  east  and  the  Hsiang  Feng  Ling  ()^^  %^  ^  on  the 
west,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  great  pilgrims  road,  which 
is  itself  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sights  on  T'ai  Shan.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  information  about  the  history  of  the  road.  It  seems  to  be  almost 
certain  that  it  follows  generally  the  line  of  an  extremely  ancient  path  up 
the  mountain,  but  at  what  time  it  assumed  its  present  condition  does  not 
seem  to' be  known.  It  is  called  P'an  Tao  (^  5|[),  or  P'an  Ln  (^  i&),  and 
P^a7i  is  explained  as  equivalent  to  p'an  (^),  "winding",  or  as  meaning  a 
stage  or  flight  of  steps  without  break  or  landing.  A  book  of  the  Han 
dynasty  says — "The  P'an  Tao  goes  winding  upwards  with  over  fifty  stages 
(p'an),  and  the  distances  from  the  foot  to  the  ancient  altar  is  forty  //.  At 
that  time  the  great  final  ascent  to  the  Tien  Men  evidently  existed  and  was 
if  anything  steeper  than  it  is  now.  It  was  called  Huan  Tao  (^  Jl^),  and 
pilgrims  were  helped  in  their  climb  by  ropes,  which  were  replaced  later  by 
the  heavy  iron  chains  with  which  the  last  125  of  the  steps  are  now  flanked. 
The  old  estimate  of  40  //,  based  on  the  amount  of  exertion  required  in  the 
ascent,  is  still  commonly  given,  but  careful  measurements  taken  about  the 
end  of  the  i6tli  century  reduce  the  horizontal  length  of  the  road  to  4,384 
paces,  or  just  over  4^  English  miles,  and  according  to  the  same  measure- 
ments the  average  gradient  is  about  one  in  six.  It  is  about  ten  feet  wide  ; 
in  many  parts  considerably  more  and  in  some  distinctly  less.  The  more 
level  parts  are  roughly  paved,  and  the  steeper  parts  made  with  narrow  steps 
about  six  inches  high  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  roadway.  The 
road  runs  wonderfully  straight  from  the  Nan  T'ien  Men  down  to  the  Tai 
Tsung  Fang,  following  stream  beds  for  much  of  the  way,  often  built  up  to 
the  height  of  10  or  15  feet  and  crossing  many  small  stone  bridges. 

The  steps  go  down  and  down,  under  the  Sheng  Hsien  Fang  (^  f|l| 
J^),  past  two  or  three  small  chapels  or  rest  houses,  through  the  region  of 
the  pine  trees,   till  they  reach  the  Ch'ao  Yang  Tung  (^  j^  ^),  a  cave 
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with  its  mouth  closed  by  a  small  sin  iiie.  Opposite  this  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ravine  the  Wan  Chang  Pei  C^  ^  $^)  is  conspicuous — a  poem  by 
Ch'ien  Lung  cut  in  huge  letters  on  the  smoothed  surface  of  the  cliff.  A 
little  further  down  a  few  cypresses  along  the  road-side  appear  among  the 
pines,  and  the  road  soon  comes  to  the  rest  house  and  pleasant  shaded  plat- 
form of  the  Hsiao  T'ien  Men  (>J^  5c  P^)-  This  marks  nearly  the  spot  where 
Ch'in  Shih  Huang  was  caught  in  a  storm  on  his  way  down  the  mountain 
and  took  shelter  under  "a  great  tree",  which  he  named  in  gratitude  Wu 
T'ai  Fu  (^  ;;^  ^),  the  title  of  one  of  his  ministers.  The  tree  (called  a 
pine  as  early  as  the  Han  dynasty)  lived  on  perhaps  until  the  twelfth 
century,  but  its  exact  position  even,  has  now  for  ages  been  lost.  Not  far 
below  this  the  last  pine  is  left  behind. 

The  next  point  is  the  picturesquely  situated  wooden  bridge  called 
Yii  Mu  Ch'iao  (||t  /fc  ;j^).  After  this,  passing  another  of  the  smaller 
chapels  of  the  Lady  and  the  Tseng  Fu  Miao  (i§  jjig  /||),  the  road  comes 
down  to  the  level  stretch  known  as  K'uai  H'uo  San  (Lu)  (^  f§  H)  (B&)i 
and  then  rises  again  up  the  San  Tao  P'an  (^  §i|  ^)  to  the  Erh  T'ien  Men 
{11  Ji  P^),  or  Erh  Hu  Miao  {Zl  ]^  ^),  as  it  is  commonly  called,  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Huang  Hsien  Ling  (^^  fl^  ^).  This  ridge  is,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  half-way  point  both  of  the  road  and  in  the  altitude  of  the 
mountain. 

From  this  point  the  road  goes  down  steeply  again  to  the  Hui  Ma 
Ling  (jg  J^  ^).  Here  there  are  two  small  temples,  namely  of  Yii 
Huang  and  of  the  Lady.  In  front  of  the  latter  is  the  massive  arch  of  the 
Hu  T'ien  Ko  (^  5c  ^)— the  Sheng  Hsien  Ko  (#  JlJj  ^)  of  the  i6th 
century,  renamed  in  1747.  Below  this  the  road  goes  through  the  deep 
shade  of  the  Cypress  Cave,  crosses  the  stream  sharply  from  east  to  west  over 
the  Tung  Hsi  (^  H)  bridge,  and  on  to  the  Shui  Lien  Tung  {yj^  fM  M)- 
Next  comes  the  San  Kuan  Miao  (H  ""^  /^)>  tormerly  known  as  Jen  Tsu 
Miao  (A  ii.  J^),  built  in  the  Ming  dynasty. 

A  little  off  the  road  to  the  north-east  is  the  Shih  King  Ku  (;5  ^ 
^'^)  or,  as  it  is  called,  Ching  Shih  Yii  {^  "^  ^'^).  Pleasantly  situated  in 
this  beautiful  valley  is  the  stone  summer  house  Kao  Shan  Liu  Shui  (^  jlj 
^  7j<),  built  by  Wan  Kung  (^  ^)  in  1572  ;  and  below  it  stretches  a  smooth 
expanse  of  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  covered  with  the  vast  inscription 
which  gives  the  place  its  name.  This  inscription  is  the  text  of  the  Diamond 
Sutra  (^  pl!]  ^),  written  in  the  //  style,  with  characters  measuring  about 
twenty  inches  across. 

The  writing  is  ascribed  by  vague  tradition  to  the  famous  fourth 
century  caligraphist  Wang  Hsi  Chili  (J  ^  ^).  Antiquaries  have,  however, 
identified  the  hand  with  that  of  Wei  Tzu  Shan  {%  ^  gg)  or  Wang  Tzii 
Chun  (3E  -f  ^)  both  of  the  sixth  century.  It  seems  quite  safe  to  say  that 
the  inscription  is  at  any  rate  earlier  than  the  Sung  dynasty.  A  note  by 
Wan   Kung  says  that  the  text  of  the  Ta  Hsueh  (;^  ^)  had  then  lately  been 
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cut  over  tlie  old  writing  in  a  kind  of  palimpsest  ;  but  this  is  said  to  have 
disappeared,  while  the  older  characters  remain  for  the  most  part  quite 
legible. 

Returning  to  the  road  we  come  to  the  Kao  Lao  ("^  ^)  bridge, 
named  it  is  said  after  the  builder  of  this  part  of  the  road  in  ancient  days. 
Next  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  is  the  Tou  Mu  Kung  (3|-  -^  g),  built  in 
1542  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lung  Ch'iian  Kuan  (||  ^  ||)  ;  and  soon 
afterwards  passing  a  number  of  inscriptions  modern  and  ancient  on  the 
rocks,  the  road  reaches  the  archway  Wan  Hsien  Lou  ("^  f[jj  ^),  dated  A.  D. 
1620.  The  building  above  the  archway  is  a  temple  of  Wang  Mu  (;j  •^). 
A  short  piece  of  more  level  road  leads  to  the  similar  archway  called  Hung 
MenC^lPg).* 

The  temple  adjoining  this  to  the  west  is  the  middle  Lady  Temple 
(•^  :g  4*  ^)  l^li^  fij^st  day  of  the  sixth  month  is  locally  a  very  popular 
festival  at  this  temple.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  the  Kuan  Yin 
Ko  (^  "a  ^),  with  an  interesting  image  of  the  thousand  handed  Kuau 
Yin.  East  of  this  is  the  Buddhist  convent  Mi  Lo  Yiian  [^  ^  |%).  Here 
was  formerly  the  vestrv  in  which  officers  going  up  the  mountain  changed 
their  heavy  official  dress.  The  rocks  in  the  ravine  below,  lying  in  a 
curious  cylindrical  formation  like  giant  tree  trunks  across  the  stream,  are 
well  worth  looking  at. 

The  hill  north-west  of  the  Hung  Men  is  called  Ta  Ts'ang  Ling 
(^  M  '^)i  ^11^  ^^^^^'  't  is  Ch'ui  Tao  Shan  (^  TJ  ]h\  the  traditional  place 
of  the  finding  of  the  second  Letter  jroni  Heaven. 

The  road  now  goes  down  steep  flights  of  steps  under  three  pailow 
and  through  a  considerable  village  till  it  ends  at  the  Tai  Tsung  Fang 
(^  ^  >^\  But  it  has  first  passed  the  flourishing  temples  of  Kuan  Ti 
(II  %)  ^""^  ^^^i  H'iiang  (1580)  on  the  west,  and  of  San  H'uang  (^  ^)  on 
the  east  ;  and  at  a  slight  distance  on  the  east  the  Lao  Chiin  T'ang 
(^  :g  ^)  [the  ancient  Tai  Yo  Kuan  (-^  ^  H)'  or  the  middle  temple 
of  Tung  Yo,  with  an  interesting  tenth  century  monument  of  ancient 
pattern]  and  the  spring  called  Wang  I\Iu  Cli'ih  (J  #  ^)  in  a  temple 
full  of  beautiful  and  curious  trees  ;t  and  on  the  west  the  Tai  Wang  Miao 

(:^  ^m\ 

Adjoining  the  Tai  Tsung  Fang  to  the  north-west  is  the  ancient 
foundation  of  the  Chien  Feng  Yiian  (,^  3^  ^),  which  was  changed  later  to 
Sheng  Yiian  Kuan  (^  ^C  M))  i^  ^11'^  ^o  the  Imperial  Lodge  (fr  %\  and 
quite  recently  to  a  school  of  agriculture. 

*The  real  Red  Gate  is  a  natural  gate  of  red  rock.  In  the  same  vva}'  the  Gates  in  the 
Sky  (^  P^)  are  either  rock  gates  like  the  Hsi  T'ieu  Men  or  deep  cuts  in  a  ridge  like  the 
Nan  T'ieu  ]VIen. 

t  At  the  gate  of  this  temple  is  the  Foi  Lai  Po  {-^  JR  ^),  an  arbor  vita  with  a  per- 
fectly formed  little  tree  sprouting  from  one  of  the  upper  branches,  "a  marvellous  branch- 
variation  in  a  Thuya  oriental  is  showing  how  nature  sometimes  throws  off  all  at  once  a  type 
so  different  from  the  parent  as  to  make  one  call  it  at  times  almost  a  new  species".  A  similar 
freak  may  be  seen  in  a  cemetery  near  the  river  Pan  (i*^),  a  few  miles  south  of  Taian. 
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Before  the  building  of  the  city  wall  the  road  probably  led  from  this 
point  to  the  back  gate  of  the  old  Tung  Yo  Miao,  the  lowest  temple  of  the 
mountain.  A  smaller  road  bearing  away  to  the  east  now  leads  to  the  north 
gate  of  the  city. 

From  the  Tai  Tsung  Fang  paths  wind  westward  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  passing  the  Ching  Ti  Kuan  (^  ^  ^)  and  one  or  two  other 
ruined  temples,  until  they  reach  the  P'u  Chao  Ssu  (^f-  ^,  ^),  The  retired 
situation  and  the  evident  regard  for  beauty  in  the  surroundings  plainly 
show  this  to  be  a  Buddhist  monastery.  It  is  an  old  foundation  remarkable 
chiefly  for  a  fine  stiipa  of  a  sort  common  about  Peking,  but  not  often  seen 
iu  this  neighbourhood.  The  valley  near  by  is  filled  with  a  tangled  thicket 
of  oritaria.  Further  west  again  is  the  valley  of  the  Huang  Hsi  Ho  (^  H 
^,  or  Hsi  Hsi  {^  |^),  mentioned  above.  High  on  the  side  of  the  Ao 
Lai  Shan  may  be  seen  the  relics  of  a  refuge  camp  formed  during  the  T'ai 
Ping  rebellion  ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  valley  is  the  Chin  Nil  Chai  ( ;^L  ^ 
1^) — a  towering  pinnacle  of  rock  on  the  flat  top  of  which  are  said  to  be  the 
ruins  of  nine  buildings  and  the  remains  of  a  drawbridge.  "Long  ago  nine 
girls  took  refuge  here  in  time  of  war." 

South  of  the  P'u  Chao  Ssu  is  the  little  and  unlovely  Kao  Li  Shan 
(r^  M  lliX  which  is  now  generally  called  Hao  Li  {%  ^),  or  vulgarly  Hao 
Ling  Shan  (f^  |p  ill).  The  continuation  of  this  hill  eastward  is  the  She 
Shou  Shan  (|t  #  ^J),  the  ancient  place  of  the  Imperial  sacrifice  to  Earth. 
The  Buddhists  have  left  their  mark  here  in  a  stone  ^/i'«^«^  of  the  tenth 
century,  but  the  whole  rambling  temple  that  covers  the  hill  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Taoists.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  east  is  the  Ling  Ying 
Kung  (^  |§,  g)  or  the  lowest  of  the  three  chief  temples  of  the  Lady 
(iC  S  T  M)-  ^t  is  curiously  neglected,  and  the  charm  of  solitude  pervades 
the  grove  of  giant  cypress  trees  which  fills  the  courts.  The  temple  is 
probably  an  ancient  foundation  rebuilt  by  Wan  Li  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  first  court  a  large  brass  bell  (1606)  is  worth 
notice  ;  and  the  stone  balustrade  round  the  platforms  before  the  two 
principal  buildings  is  of  unusually  delicate  design  and  workmanship. 
But  the  interest  of  the  place  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  become  a  kind  of 
asylum  for  pieces  of  brass  work.  In  the  second  court,  standing  on  a  high 
platform,  is  the  Golden  Palace  or  brass  tower  (^  ;j^)  which  was  once,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  front  of  the  Lady  Temple  on  the  mountain  top,  and  was 
brought  down  here  for  some  unknown  reason  about  the  year  1770.  It  is 
constructed  like  the  usual  timber  buildings,  but  (with  the  exception  of  the 
doors,  shutters  and  the  altar,  none  of  which  are  original )  is  all  of  brass  or 
copper.  The  roof  is  supported  on  four  brass  pillars,  the  sides  being  filled 
in  with  heavy  brass  and  copper  frames  which  were  once,  no  doubt,  fitted 
with  panelled  brass  doors  and  shutters.  The  elaborately  ornamented  ridge 
of  the  roof  and  the  copper  tiles  still  retain  a  good  deal  of  the  gilding  with 
which  the  whole  was  once  covered.      The  building  measures  (excluding  the 
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deep  caves)  about  15  by  ii>^  feet  and  is  perliaps  18  It.  high.  Inside  is  a 
brass  image  of  the  Lady  seated  on  a  brass  throne,  on  a  brass  dais,  and  on 
either  side  of  her  are  three  smaller  brass  figures  standing  each  on  a  stone 
pedestal.  There  is  a  very  similar  brass  building  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Summer  Palace  near  Peking,  and  it  is  said  more  than  one  metal  erection 
on  the  Wu  T'ai  Shan  (J.  ^  ill)  i"  vShansi.  To  find  a  parallel  to  these 
copper  buildings  and  to  the  iron-plated  pagoda  of  the  T'ien  Shu  Kuan  we 
must  go  perhaps  to  the  Brazen  Hou.se  of  Athens  at  Lacedaemon  and  to 
"  Homer's  description  of  a  seemingly  impossible  sort  of  metallic  architec- 
ture". Inside  the  main  building  of  the  temple  are  eleven  great  brass 
images,  one  seated  in  the  central  shrine  and  one  at  either  end  of  the  hall, 
and  eight  attendants  standing.  The  two  large  figures  at  the  ends  of  the 
hall  represent  the  mothers  respectively  of  the  Emperors  Wan  Li  and  Ch'ung 
Cheng  canonized  as  Chiu  Lien  (jl  j||)  and  Chih  Shang  (^  J:)  P'u  Sa. 

In  the  hall  at  the  back  of  the  temple  is  another  sitting  figure.  These 
twelve  figures,  all  far  above  life  size,  are  not  only  singularly  good  examples 
of  casting,  but  are  also  covered  with  fine  engraving.  They  were  originally 
set  up  in  the  T'ien  Shu  Kuan  {%  ^  ||)  by  the  Wen  Yang  (-J^  |^)  bridge 
in  the  west  suburb  of  Taian,  and  were  moved,  I  have  been  told,  to  their 
present  place  when  that  temple  was  impoverished  and  pulled  down  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago. 

The  T'ien  Shu  Kuan,  originally  called  Chien  Yuan  Men  (^  ^  P^), 
was  founded,  according  to  the  topographies,  as  its  name  would  imply,  in 
1008  ;  and  the  deep  well  in  the  fore-court  is  still  called  Li  Ch'uan  (^ 
^),  the  fountain  of  wine  which  began  to  flow  during  the  Emperor  Chen 
Tsune's  visit  to  Taian  in  that  wonderful  vear.  But  there  seems  to 
be  some  doubt  about  identity  of  both  temple  and  well.  Early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  place  was  converted  into  a  Temple  of  the  Lady, 
but  the  old  name  persisted.  The  official  change  of  the  name  to  T'ien 
Ch'ing  Kung  (5^  .^  ^)  a  hundred  years  later  was  equally  futile,  and  it 
remains  Tien  Shu  Kuan  to  this  day,  though  it  is  now  rebuilt  as  a 
government  school.  Standing  by  the  well  in  the  fore-court  is  a  small 
brick  pagoda  cased  from  bottom  to  top  with  plates  of  cast  iron  embossed 
with  dragons  and  other  devices  and  long  lists  of  subscribers'  names. 

The  casting  was  done  in  Honan,  at  the  expense  of  a  great  Society  or 
Club  there,  in  1533.  It  is  not  very  usual  to  find  a  pagoda  (pao  t'a  ^  J§) 
in  a  Taoist  temple  such  as — in  spite  of  the  quasi  Buddhist  images  placed 
there  in  the  seventeenth  century — the  T'ien  Shu  Kuan  has  always  been. 
Further  up  stream  is  the  IMosque,  Ch'ing  Chan  Ssu  (jH  M  ^),  a  picturesque 
and  solid  building  evidentlv  of  considerable  age.  The  Mohammedans  are 
said  to  number  some  three  hundred  families.  They  have  the  monopoly  of 
carrying  sedan-chairs.  The  mountain  chair  consists  of  a  square  frame  with 
a  few  cords  stretched  over  it  for  seat  and  fitted  with  a  foot  board  and  a  low 
back.      Two  curved  carrying  poles  are  fixed  to  the  frame  with  iron  clamps 
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and  wedges,  and  are  slung  by  long  leather  straps  and  cords  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  bearers,  who  generally  hold  the  ends  of  the  poles  in  their 
hands  in  the  manner  of  old  Euglish  sedan  bearers.  Going  up  or  down  the 
steep  mountain  road,  or  when  they  want  to  rest  on  a  level  road,  the  two 
bearers  walk  abreast  of  each  other  with  the  chair  and  its  occupant  facing 
sideways  between  them.  There  is  a  school  in  the  Mo.sque  where  both 
Persian  and  Arabic  are  studied. 


Want  of  space  makes  it  necessary  to  end  this  chapter  rather  abruptly 
here,  without  proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  city  of  T'ai  An  (  ^  $)  or 
of  the  famous  temple  of  T'ai  Shan  called  Tai  Miao.  Detailed  accounts  of 
the  latter  will  be  found  in  Le  T'ai  Chan  by  Ed.  Chavannes,  19 10,  or  in 
Der  T'-ai-schan  by  A.  Tschepe,  1906. 

"  .Search  your  heart  as  you  look  up  to  the  mountain." 


-^ywxjuoB'*" 
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the  mountainous  part  of  shantung. 
Geological  Observations. 

HANTUNG,  as  one  of  the  coast  Provinces  of  China,  is  therefore  more 
open  to  travellers,  and  more  frequently  visited  by  them.      In  the 
west  the  Grand  Canal  forms  one  of  its  most  important  thorough- 
fares and  in  former  times  was  used  by  European  Ambassadors  in 
their  journeys  to  and  from  Peking.     A  little  more  eastward  runs 
the    great   road    which    unites    Shanghai,     Tientsin    and     Peking.     Since 
1 8 eg   by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  the  port  of  Chefoo  has  been  opened  for  the 
residence  of  foreign  consuls,  missionaries  and  merchants. 

The  principal  physical  features  of  the  Province  are  wide  level 
plains,  and  ranges  of  mountains.  The  former  is  part  of  the  great  plains  of 
the  north  with  a  boundary  curved  outwards  and  the  latter  culminates  in 
the  T*ai  Shan  which  is  about  5,000  ft.  high.  The  rough  and  prominent 
coast  of  Shantung  breaks  the  line  of  that  plain  which  unites  the  Yangtze- 
kiang  with  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  many  cliflfs  and  bays  and  the  steep  rocky 
shore  denote  the  presence  of  its  ranges  of  mountains.  Like  a  long  arm 
these  rocks  are  stretched  out  into  the  .sea  pointing  towards  the  Liaotung 
Peninsula,  Avhich  juts  out  of  the  opposite  coast  in  a  similar  way.  If  the  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  promontories  were  only  150  feet  lower,  the  sea  would 
surround  them  and  they  would  form  a  couple  of  islands  far  from  the  main- 
land. The  western  half  of  Shantung  seems  an  endless  plain  and  it  is  only 
in  the  south-west  where  an  almost  insular  conjunction  with  the  H'uai 
mountains  might  be  formed  by  the  help  of  a  terrace  of  no  great  elevation. 

The  surface  of  the  soil  is  evidently  a  deposit  from  the  Yellow  River 
and  other  smaller  streams  which  were  all  at  one  time  affluents  of  the 
Huang  Ho.  This  soil  has  been  carried  down  by  the  river  from  the 
tremendous  loess  beds  of  north-west  China  and  deposited  in  these  great 
plains.  These  have  partly  been  formed  by  the  receding  of  the  sea  in  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili  and  the  inundations  of  the  Yellow  River  itself. 

During  the  later  historical  times  the  Huang  Ho  could  only  for  short 
periods  be  forced  to  flow  between  artificial  banks  thrown  up  as  barriers  by 
human  hands,  and  from  time  to  time  burst  these  banks  as  soon  as  the 
bed  of  the  river— by  successive  deposits  of  the  soil  which  it  constantly  carries 
along  from  the  interior— became  higher  than  the  surrounding  country.     So 
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ill  remote  times  betoic  barriers  were  set  up,  no  doubt  the  river  flowed 
unrestrained  where  it  would  over  the  surrounding  country. 

The  mountainous  district  of  Shantung  rising  as  it  does  out  of  the 
great  plain  formed  by  the  deposits  from  the  Yellow  River  might  be  compared 
to  an  island  of  the  sea  which  once  probably  laved  its  ba.se.  Regarding 
these  mountains  as  one  range  without  regard  to  Provincial  distinctions,  we 
find  that  while  extending  to  some  distance  in  the  great  plains  of  Shantung 
yet  there  are  spurs  of  these  hills  which  branch  out  into  the  Province  of 
Kiangsu.  The  mountainous  region  is  of  course  more  interesting  from 
the  physical  geography  point  of  view,  but  the  plains  have  a  special  interest 
with  regard  to  the  early  history  of  the  Chinese  race. 

Immigrants  from  amongst  the  cultured  settlers  in  the  Province 
of  Shensi  gradually  spread  eastward  along  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River 
and  were  finally  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  sea  and  settled  amid  the 
swampy  plains  of  Shantung.  As  no  shelter  was  found  from  the  outbursts 
of  the  Yellow  River  and  its  affluents,  embankments  were  formed  so 
as  gradually  to  reclaim  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes.  Thus  the 
hardy  and  thrifty  inhabitants  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  plains 
eastward  and  southwards.  The  hills  afforded  firm  ground  for  shelter 
at  their  base  as  well  as  among  the  secluded  valleys  which  they  surrounded. 
This  extension  no  doubt  proceeded  more  rapidly  on  account  of  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  silk,  the  processes  of  this  industry  having 
been  conducted  in  these  regions  from  the  earliest  times.  The  "Yi-king" 
refers  to  the  colonization  of  territory  which  lies  east  of  Weihsien  and 
south  in  the  valley  of  the  river  "I."  Further  eastward  lived  the  tributary 
tribes  in  Laichou  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  more  modern  city  of 
Laichoufu;  also  in  a  similar  way  the  tribe  called  the  Kiau  have  given 
the  name  to  Kiaucliou  city  and  the  bay  of  Kiauchou.  At  that  time  the 
Huang  Ho  (Yellow  River)  flowed  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  ranges 
of  the  Province  of  vShansi.  The  Tsi  river  rising  in  the  southern  swamps 
then  occupied  the  present  bed  of  the  Yellow  River.  It  received  an 
affluent  from  western  vShantung  called  the  Worm  which  is  still  known 
by  the  same  name.  In  the  south  was  the  H'uai  river  where  later  was  dug 
an  artificial  lake  called  H'ung  Tso.  The  Huai  river  flowed  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  thus  cutting  the  line  of  the  later  bed  of  the  Yellow 
River  and  following  the  course  of  the  river  Kiu  Yen.  Among  the  affluents 
which  the  H'uai  received  from  Shantung  the  Szi  was  the  most  important, 
the  country  town  of  Szishui  getting  its  name  from  this  river.  Part 
of  the  bed  of  the  Szi  was  used  for  making  the  Grand  Canal.  Then 
there  is  the  river  "I"  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  same  name 
and  is  the  largest  river  in  Shantung.  These  rivers  divided  the  ancient 
colonies  into  two  Provinces  called  Ch'ing  Chou  and  Hsu  Chou  and 
these  names  still  exist  as  names  of  prefectures  and  the  capitals  of  these 
prefectures. 
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The  "Yi  Ching"  refers  to  the  northern  Province  of  Tsing  as 
follows: — "Its  soil  is  whitish  and  rich  ;  along  the  sea  coast  there  are  large 
tracts  of  salt  land." 

Among  the  nine  degrees  of  rank  it  occupied  the  third  place  in 
regard  to  quality,  and  the  fourth  with  reference  to  taxation. 

The  tribute  consisted  of  salt,  grass-cloth,  the  products  of  the 
fisher-folk  in  their  harvests  from  the  sea,  white  silk,  hemp,  lead,  pine-wood, 
and  precious  stones  from  the  ravines  of  the  sacred  T'ai  Shan,  the  sovereign 
of  all  the  mountains  in  the  Province.  The  barbarians  of  Lai  were  taught 
agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  and  they  brought  wild-silk  as  tribute. 
The  high  taxes  of  the  period  prove  that  already  in  these  times  Tsing  was 
considered  an  important  Province  as  it  was  on  high  ground  and  not  subject 
to  inundation.  In  the  north  in  the  proximity  of  the  Tsi  river,  which  gives 
its  name  to  Tsinanfu,  was  the  boundary  of  the  Province  or  district  of  Yen- 
chou.  The  rich,  blackish  loam  of  this  district  was  covered  with  tall  trees  and 
luxuriant  grass.  But  though  rich,  and  to-day  densely  populated,  the  land 
was  previously  exposed  to  inundations,  therefore  its  territory  only  took  sixth 
rank  and  its  taxes  were  lower  than  any  other  part  of  the  Province.  They 
were  indeed  only  paid  when  the  farmers  had  banked  up  the  streams  and 
rivers  and  recovered  land  on  which  mulberry  trees  were  planted.  For  years 
the  settlers  enjoyed  exemption  from  taxation  and  only  after  this  period  had 
they  to  pay  tribute  of  lace,  silk  and  silk  manufactures.  This  contrast 
between  the  prefectures  of  Tsing  and  Yen  shows  clearly  what  political 
importance  the  mountain  ranges  of  Shantung  had  in  the  spread  of  cultivation 
and  government. 

Between  mount  T'ai  and  the  H'uai  river  lay  the  Province  of  Hsu- 
chou.  Here  also  the  names  seem  derived  from  the  mountains  and  valleys, 
for  instance  that  of  Meng  corresponds  with  the  present  Mengyinhsien. 
This  province  in  those  days  had  no  silk  manufacture,  just  as  at  present,  and 
this  fact  may  account  for  its  ranking  fifth  in  regard  to  taxation.  Its  fields, 
however,  were  considered  among  the  best  in  China;  in  fertility  it  took  the 
second  place  and  was  surpassed  only  by  the  Province  of  Yung  now  called 
Shensi.  The  soil  is  described  as  red,  loamy  and  rich  and  is  situated  in  the 
vast  region  where  red  sandstone  predominates  which  is  found  in  the  low 
hilly  parts  of  the  former  province.  The  tribute  consisted  of  five  different 
kinds  of  coloured  earth,  pheasants'  feathers,  rare  Dryandra  wood  for  making 
flutes,  and  sounding  stones,  which  have  also  the  ability  to  float  in  water.  The 
barbarians  of  H'uai,  who  were  partly  subjugated,  brought  oyster-pearls  and 
fish  and  blue  silk  thread  as  well  as  blue  silk  manufactures.  Henceforth,  the 
Chinese  settlers  retained  the  important  foothold  they  had  gained  in  the 
Province  of  Shantung.  The  feudal  nobility,  on  whose  existence  the  govern- 
ment of  Yao  and  Shun  was  based,  strengthened  their  power,  and  their 
allegiance  to  their  liege  lord  wavered  in  this  as  it  did  in  other  districts. 
When  King  Wu  founded  the  Chou  Dynasty  and  consolidated  the  Imperial 
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power,  he  left  the  feudal  states  untouched,  and  partly  confirmed  some  as  his 
vassals  and  others  he  gave  to  his  own  relations.  Thus  the  State  of  Lu  in 
West  Shantung  was  given  to  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Thou.  This  state  com- 
prised the  important  valley  of  the  Wu  river,  the  fertile  countries  of  the 
western  foothills  and  some  interior  valleys  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tung  Wan 
river.  Its  history  has  been  written  down  with  special  care,  for  it  was  here, 
in  the  present  city  of  Chiifu,  that  Confucius  was  born  ;  here  he  worked  and 
here  he  died.  In  his  book  Chou  Ch'un  (Spring  and  Autumn)  he  collected 
the  chronicles  of  his  native  state  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  ones.  By  his 
work  he  created  in  Lu  the  classical  ground  of  Chinese  history,  the  land  from 
whence  emerged  the  new  civilization  which  here  received  its  consecration. 
Since  then  the  state  of  Lu  and  the  northern  Tsi  have  become  the  chief 
seats  of  the  nation's  intellectual  life.  It  is  only  in  modern  times  that  its 
supremacy  gradually  passed  to  the  cities  of  the  lower  Yangtze,  where  it 
developed  the  height  of  its  power. 

In  spite  of  the  leagues  made  by  many  chiefs  and  nobles  in  the 
time  of  Confucius,  the  vassal  states  in  Western  Shantung  decayed  more  and 
more.  None  of  them  was  able  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  fight  between 
the  princes  for  Imperial  power  which  characterised  the  following  centuries. 
They  lacked  that  element  of  material  strength  which  the  boundary  Dukes 
of  Tsin,  Wu  and  Tsu  possessed  by  annexing  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  were  not  under  imperial  rule  and  by  the  subjection  of  the  martial 
nomadic  tribes  within  their  own  borders.  When  the  mightiest  Duke 
of  the  house  of  Tsin  united  the  whole  empire,  the  state  of  Lu  as  well 
as  the  other  feudatory  states  of  Shantung  fell  to  his  share.  These  had  been 
previously  enlarged  by  the  territory  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Lai  and 
Kiau.  Though  the  annexation  of  these  states  did  not  strengthen  the 
military  power  of  the  Empire,  yet,  by  means  of  mediation,  they  formed 
part  with  the  other  states  of  the  newly  organized  Empire. 

The  changes  which  occurred  in  the  country  in  the  course  of  2,000 
years  ;  its  fate  under  the  diflferent  dynasties  and  the  troubles  which  these 
changes  produced  ;  the  capture  by  one  or  other  of  these  when  the  empire  was 
still  in  process  of  formation  ;  the  different  forms  of  administration  which 
these  produced  ; — all  these  are  of  no  special  interest.  Provincial  affairs 
were  eclipsed  and  Shantung  as  a  Province  no  more  played  a  specially 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire. 

The  narrative  of  the  visit  of  Arabians  to  Kautu  in  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries  (A.D.)  seems  to  be  the  earliest  record  of  visits  to  Shantung  by 
travellers  from  the  west.  Kautu  is  probably  the  present  Kiaochou.  Marco 
Polo  visited  Shantung  as  he  passed  along  the  Grand  Canal  on  his  way  to 
Peking,  and  other  travellers  of  the  period,  such  as  Odorich  Pordenona  and 
Raschid-Eddin,  also  refer  to  this  waterway.  In  the  last  century  ambas- 
sadors and  missionaries  often  travelled  by  this  route.  These  manifold  de- 
scriptions and  reports  ceased  after  the  publication  of  the  minute  information 
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contained  in  the  books  of  travel  by  Messrs.  Stanley  and  Barrow  of  what 
they  had  themselves  seen  of  it.  All  these  and  other  older  sources — along 
with  the  scanty  news  given  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  slight  observations 
published  on  the  occasion  of  the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  and  Lord 
Amherst  as  well  as  the  journeys  of  Lindsay  and  Gutzlaff  along  the  coast  of 
Shantung — all  these  sources  of  information  are  combined  in  the  utmost 
completeness  in  the  book  on  "Asia"  published  by  Karl  Ritter.  Then  up 
to  within  the  last  fifty  years  Shantung  remained  an  almost  unknown  land, 
all  except  the  high  road  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Even  the  coast  was  only 
known  in  outline,  when,  in  the  year  i860,  foreign  merchants  settled  in 
Chefoo,  foreign  Protestant  missionaries  coming  in  with  them.  Soon  after, 
some  of  these  began  travelling  in  the  interior  in  order  to  distribute  the 
Bible,  but  only  one  has  given  an  account  of  his  travels  in  book  form  and  by 
so  doing  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country.  Rev.  A.  Williamson- 
has  been  the  pioneer  for  Liaotung  as  well  as  for  Shantung. 

He  opened  these  peninsulas  to  our  further  knowledge  and  instruc- 
tion. His  first  publication  appeared  in  1868  and  was  the  cause  of  Baron 
Richthofen's  coming  to  that  Province.  In  October,  1868,  he  made  a  short 
excursion  from  Chefoo  to  Tengchoufu.  Some  time  later  the  English 
Consul  Alabaster  travelled  by  land  from  Chefoo  to  Huanghsien,  and  from 
March  till  May  1869,  the  Baron  crossed  the  country  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  Williamson  made  a  second  journey  in  the  company 
of  the  English  Consul,  John  Markbam,  after  which  he  returned  to  England 
to  write  his  famous  book.  This,  along  with  the  publications  of  Alabaster 
and  Markham,  together  with  a  lively  account  of  their  experiences  and 
adventures,  gives  a  series  of  interesting  notes  about  the  country  and  its 
productions  ;  but  all  three  of  them  were  influenced  in  their  judgment  by 
their  desire  to  discover  minerals  in  which  European  capital  might  be 
employed  in  bringing  to  use.  Their  reports  therefore  bear  a  somewhat  too 
sanguine  aspect.  The  maps  they  publish  cannot  be  considered  an  enrich- 
ment of  our  geographical  knowledge,  though  they  give  some  names  of 
previously  unknown  places  and  roads.  An  enlarged  edition  of  it,  bringing 
in  many  more  names  of  villages,  was  published  in  London  in  1873  in  four 
great  folios;  projected  railways,  coal-mines,  supposed  gold  fields,  etc.,  were 
marked  on  it.  "So  far  as  I  know,"  says  the  Baron,  "merely  some 
descriptions  of  small  missionary  expeditions  have  been  published  since 
Williamson's  book,  of  no  value  to  geographical  science.  The  only 
geographical  essay  worth  mentioning  was  written  by  Fitsche  in  1871.  He. 
ascertains  the  astronomical  latitude  of  some  places  along  the  road  from 
Chefoo  to  Tsinanfu  and  from  there  past  Kufanhsien  to  Peking." 

Coming  to  Shantung,  Baron  Richthofen  at  once  recognized  that 
no  geological  observations  could  be  fixed  without  sketching  a  topographical 
map  ;  the  Chinese  and  the  European  maps  both  proved  absolutely  useless 
in  this  direction.     Some  sketches  made  by  the  Baron  were  his  first  attempts 
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in  this  line,  but  the  great  and  continuous  work  which  he  says  he  began 
here,  began  to  produce  much  profit.  "The  drawing,"  he  says,  "not  only 
produces  the  reassuring  feeling  of  stowing  away  safely  all  observations,  but 
besides  rouses  the  desire  of  marking  all  that  lies  beyond  the  horizon  : 
therefore  all  information  is  gathered  with  a  clear  intention  and  for  a 
certain  purpose  and  is  immediately  entered  on  the  map." 

Climate. 

Shantung  shares  the  general  climatic  conditions  of  North  China 
yet  there  are  certain  specific  differences  to  be  noted.  The  peninsula  is 
influenced  by  its  maritime  situation  which  moderates  its  winter  cold  and 
summer  heat.  Chefoo  is  therefore  widely  known  as  a  seaside  bathing 
resort  and  attracts  foreigners  from  the  south  of  China  by  its  cool  climate  ; 
•merchants  from  Shanghai  and  members  of  the  Embassies  equally  appreciat- 
ing its  advantages.  In  the  interior  of  the  Province  the  variations  in  heat 
and  cold  are  greater.  The  mountains  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  of 
various  kinds,  as  in  winter  the  icy  winds  blowing  across  the  plateau  of 
Mongolia  have  the  capacity  of  retaining  the  vapour  increased  when  crossing 
the  warmer  Yellow  Sea  or  the  temporarily  warmed  Great  Plain,  con- 
sequently snow  falls  lightly  and  rarely.  It  is  only  as  the  bare  gneiss 
ranges  of  Shantung  radiate  heat  in  a  high  degree  that  a  more  considerable 
condensation  takes  place.  It  is  said  that  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  heavy  snowfalls  occur  which  even  in  Chefoo  cover  the 
ground  for  two  feet  in  depth.  For  the  same  reason  the  first  rains  are 
expected  in  March  after  -which  the  snow  ceases.  In  April,  more  rain  falls, 
but  the  rainy  season  is  in  July  and  August,  as  it  is  in  North  China 
generally. 

In  travelling  in  1869  no  rain  fell  till  the  end  of  April  ;  this  caused 
great  anxiety  among  the  agricultural  people  throughout  the  Province, 
They  tried  to  propitiate  their  gods  by  fasting  and  processions,  yet  they  did 
not  have  mercy  upon  the  parched  fields  till  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
the  rain  fell  in  abundance.  Careful  and  minute  observations  of  the  various 
meteorological  facts  are  still  wanting.  vSome  have  been  made  in  Chefoo, 
but  only  for  a  few  months  in  the  year  and  these  are  local  in  their  applica- 
tion. The  establishment  of  an  Institute  in  Tsinanfn  for  such  observations 
in  connection  with  the  Catholic  Mission  is  desirable. 

Agricultural  Produce. 

The  mountains  and  hills  of  Shantung  are  bare.  Cultivation  keeps 
to  the  valleys  and  plains,  but  in  the  former  case  it  ascends  the  slopes  as 
high  as  there  is  water  enough  for  irrigation.  Nature  is  more  bounteous 
here  than  in  the  north  owing  to  the  warmer  climate.  Spontaneous 
vegetation  tries  to  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  but  devastation  in- 
creasing with  the  increase  in  population  keeps  it  in  check.     During  the 
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cold  of  winter  fuel  is  needed.  On  account  of  the  bad  roads  the  great 
abundauce  of  coal  is  of  use  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines  ; 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  Province  wood  and  vegetable  products  of  various 
kinds  are  used  for  firing.  In  the  plains,  stalks  of  sorghum  and  millet  form 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  household  supplies  of  fuel,  and  in  the 
mountainous  regions  the  thin  vegetation  is  used.  A  sort  of  rake  is 
imported  from  the  south,  the  teeth  being  made  of  bamboo  bent  downwards 
at  the  ends  ;  these  are  extremely  sharp,  besides  being  elastic,  and  they  are 
used  to  scrape  up  the  grass  from  the  roots.  With  this  rake  all  vegetation 
is  destroyed.  On  the  mountain-sides,  in  the  gullies,  everywhere  except 
in  the  cultivated  parts,  hundreds  of  hands  are  busy  raking  up  the 
ground  and  gathering  up  the  dry  grass  and  weeds  by  the  roots  for  the 
winter's  fuel.  He,  who  discovers  roots  of  trees  or  bushes,  is  envied  by  his 
neighbours,  and  these  roots  are  torn  up  to  the  last  fibre.  It  is  said  that 
in  this  work  of  devastation  there  is  a  certain  system  observed  and  it  is 
only  done  every  two  years  thus  allowing  bountiful  nature  time  to  produce 
a  new  carpet  and  a  fresh  supply.  The  ground,  however,  is  never  the  same, 
the  loosened  earth  is  washed  away  by  the  rain  and  nothing  is  left  but 
bare  rock  which  year  after  year  becomes  more  exposed.  The  cultivated 
valleys  are  a  lovely  contrast  to  the  bare  heights. 

Agriculture  has  reached  its  highest  development  in  Shantung.  The 
fields  are  divided  into  small  holdings  and  each  is  tended  like  a  garden. 
All  the  household  shares  in  the  work  and  as  one  journeys  along  pleasant 
scenes  of  bee-like  activity  may  be  observed.  The  growing  youth  helps 
his  father,  and  even  young  children  have  their  appointed  tasks.  Where 
the  ground  is  sloping  one  sees  the  mountain  sides  terraced  and  carefully 
tended  even  to  such  heights  as  need  favourable  conditions  of  rainfall 
for  the  necessary  irrigation,  and  often  all  labour  is  lost  because  the 
rains  are  insufficient.  In  the  loess  districts  along  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  western  mountain-range  a  very  favourable  condition  of  things  is 
found,  for  besides  receiving  a  due  quantity  of  rain  it  also  has  the  benefit 
of  the  water  from  the  canals  which  spread  like  a  net  in  all  directions. 

The  most  fertile  and  flourishing  regions  are  said  to  be  those  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Grand  Canal.  It  would  be  useless  repetition  to 
endeavour  to  describe  the  agricultural  products  of  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  productions  of  the  North  differ  from  those  of  the  South  in  many 
respects,  but  at  the  boundaries  these  are  often  found  to  be  interchangeable. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Shantung,  which,  although  belonging  to  the  north, 
produces  silk  and  rice,  but  not  the  tea  plant.  Rice  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the 
moist,  flat  districts  south  of  tlie  mountains,  though  it  is  also  found  in  some 
of  the  valleys.  Everywhere  wheat  and  beans  form  the  staple  products  ; 
cotton  is  cultivated  successfully  in  the  loess  regions  of  the  west. 

Fruit  culture  is  of  great  importance.  Kverywhcre  fruit  plantations 
abound  and  these  are  carefully  cultivated.      They  are  found  chiefly  on  the 
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lower  terraces  ot  the  luouutaiii  sides.  In  spring  the  fruit  blossom  adorns 
the  landscape  with  a  loveliness  which  is  not  generally  seen  in  other 
parts  of  North  China.  As  far  as  trade  is  concerned  only  the  fruit  of  the 
zeziphus  or  jujube  tree  need  be  considered.  The  Chinese  call  them  Isao 
^,  and  among  foreigners  they  are  known  as  dates,  but  except  the  long 
kernel  and  the  oblong  shape  they  have  not  much  resemblance  to  the  date. 
If  properly  dried  they  will  keep  a  long  time  and  the  Chinese  like  them 
very  much.  The  export  of  these  to  Shansi  and  Sheusi  is  considerable. 
Long  trains  of  mules  loaded  only  with  this  fruit  are  sometimes  met  by  the 
passing  traveller.  (The  Baron  himself  had  seen  these.)  All  over  the 
country  they  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  towns  and  villages. 

The  far  bigger  '■Hsii  tze^''^  (Shih  tzu=persimnion)  the  fruit  of  the 
Diospyrus  Kaki  has  similar  importance.  These  are  also  dried  and  exported, 
but  as  they  are  found  in  many  other  parts  of  China  their  importance  for 
trade  is  merely  local.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  kinds  of  fruit  such 
as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  apricots,  peaches  and  grapes.  The  latter  are  not 
found  further  south  than  Shantung.  The  hot  dry  temperature  of  Septem- 
ber ripens  them  although  they  are  not  perfect  enough  for  making  good  wine. 
More  to  the  south  grapes  get  watery  and  insipid  owing  to  the  autumn  rains. 

The  cultivation  of  vegetables  flourishes  in  Shantung  and  indeed 
everywhere  else  in  China.  Each  Province,  however,  has  its  specialties.  Thus 
the  Chefoo  cabbage  is  famous  and  is  exported  to  all  places  along  the  coast. 
Oil  plants  are  relatively  little  known  or  grown.  The  Arachis-hypogaea 
(peanut)  is  a  general  favourite,  besides  this,  Sesamum  is  much  cultivated, 
and  rape  seed  and  similar  kinds  of  beans  from  which  oil  is  extracted. 

Silk  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  Shantung.  In  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Province  and  westwards  up  to  Tsingchoufu  the  silk  of  the 
olanthus  spinner  is  found  (i.e.,  silk  from  wild  growth)  and  this  forms  a 
remarkable  export  at  Chefoo.  But  also  the  mulberry  silkworm  is  bred  in 
large  quantities  ;  the  chief  territory  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  trees 
are  the  hilly  parts  of  the  northern  edge  of  the  western  mountains  near  Tsing- 
choufu and  Chihch'uan.  From  the  former  city  silk  culture  extends  south  to 
Mulingkuan  and  in  the  west  to  the  counties  Kiichou  and  Ishui.  In  eastern 
Shantung  the  mulberry  does  not  grow  but  it  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the 
western  plain.  The  quantity  of  silk  manufactured  is  very  small  and  of  little 
value  and  its  export  is  of  minor  importance  as  it  does  not  possess  the  gloss 
of  the  Chekiang  varieties  and  is  consequently  little  esteemed  by  European 
tradesmen  so  that  an  extension  of  this  culture  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  its 
present  proportions  is  of  long  standing*.  Considering  the  great  profit 
which  is  made  out  of  silk  cultivation,  the  Chinese  would  certainly  have  tried 
to  produce  it  in  other  districts  of  Shantung  if  it  had  been  possible,  so  that 
it  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  area  ;  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 


*  NoTR. — This  of  couise   refers   to  the    time   when   this   was  written,  as  since  then 
Shautung  pongee  silk  has  been  largely  exported. 
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iudoleiicc  01    waiiL  of  enterprise,  but.  ratlier  to  tlie  unfavourable  conditious 
of  soil  and  climate. 

Home  industries  are  not  much  in  evidence  ;  there  is,  however,  silk 
weaving,  embroidery,  and  strawbraid  made  of  wheat  straw  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the.se  productions. 

Mineral  Productions. 

Coal.  There  are  four  important  coal-fields  in  Shantung:  those  in 
the  prefecture  of  Ichou  and  the  counties  of  Changchii,  Poshan,  and  Wei- 
hsien  ;  only  these  four,  however,  and  that  of  Ih'sien  are  specially  noted. 

That  in  Poshan  is  by  far  the  best  as  far  as  production  is  concerned 
as  well  as  quality.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  bay-like  valley  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  mountnins,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  land 
between  the  hills  and  it  consists  of  two  separate  parts  an  inner  and  an  outer 
one.  A  mountain  called  the  Hei  Shan  is  largely  formed  of  coal  of  which 
the  lower  outcrop  gives  an  excellent  quality  and  is  easily  worked.  In  the 
outer  formation  only  a  part  of  the  vein  was  made  workable.  By  the  falling 
of  the  stratum  on  the  north-west,  the  greater  depths  were  put  more  out  of 
reach,  so  that  the  production  has  gradually  declined  and  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  inner  formation.  Undoubtedly  there  is  still  a  considerable 
amount  of  coal  stored  in  the  Hei  Shan  ;  even  if  there  should  only  be  that 
one  .seam  which  is  workable.  The  future  of  the  coal  mines,  however,  is 
largely  confined  to  the  veins  to  be  found  in  the  northern  territory.  In  the 
mountains  east  of  the  Hsianfu  river  one  shaft  will  suffice  for  raising  that 
part  of  the  seam  which  lies  in  the  valley.  The  total  area  of  the  mine  may 
equal  twelve  square  miles  German  measure. 

Mining  in  these  regions  is  of  long  standing.  Shantung,  as  it  was 
among  the  earliest  settled  by  the  Chinese  immigrants,  is  more  advanced  in 
development.  The  coal  outcrop  was  easily  found,  its  inflammability  soon 
attracted  notice  and  thus  began  probably  the  famous  industries  of  Poshan. 
These  are  varied  and  considerable  such  as  pottery  and  the  manufacture  of 
red  ferrid-oxide  as  colouring  matter,  glass  making  and  cutting. 

The  coal  mines  of  Linchih  county  north-west  of  Tsingchoufu  lie 
near  to  those  of  Poshan  and  probably  the  formation  is  similar.  The  dip 
of  the  seams  being  flat  the  coal  is  close  to  the  surface  and  is  thus  easily 
raised  by  native  methods  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  considerable 
quantities  have  already  been  obtained.  Only  by  means  of  boring,  however, 
can  the  extent  of  these  mines  be  clearly  known.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Weihsien  mines,  in  the  south  the  boundaries  of  the  formation  are 
clearly  marked,  in  the  north  it  sinks  below  the  plain  and  in  the  east  and 
west  it  is  bordered  by  terraces  of  volcanic  origin  but  below  these  it  may 
still  continue. 

The  flat  dip  together  with  the  great  number  of  the  seams  warrant  an 
expectation  of  considerable  production  close  at  hand,  but  the  quality  is  far 
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inferior  to  that  of  Posbau.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  of  its  beiug  mined 
near  the  surface.  Even  at  a  little  depth  water  will  have  to  be  kept  under 
control,  but  its  prominent  eastern  situation  makes  the  utilization  of  the 
coal  possible  at  a  relatively  small  expense. 

In  the  west  of  Poshan  we  find  the  coal  fields  of  Changch  'iu  county 
which  probably  extend  about  six  German  square  miles.  They  are  situated 
in  a  bay-like  valley  similar  to  that  of  Poshan  but  less  curved  ;  here  coal 
lies  deeper  and  is  not  so  easily  worked.  It  has  been  and  can  only  be  raised 
by  pit  work,  and  from  the  very  beginning  draining  shafts  were  necessary, 
so  the  price  of  this  coal  is  considerably  higher.  It  is  only  because  of  its 
advantageous  geographical  position  that  it  can  enter  into  competition  with 
the  mines  of  Poshan,  for  Tsinanfu  and  the  populous  districts  of  the  west  all 
depend  on  the  mines  of  Changch 'iu,  but  the  small  cost  of  raising,  however, 
enables  the  mines  of  Poshan  to  stand  almost  on  equal  terms  with  those 
of  Changch 'iu.  "Tome,"  says  the  Baron,  "the  coalfields  of  Changch 'iu 
are  the  most  important  iu  Shantung  and  at  present  there  is  only  one  seam 
being  worked,  but  this  is  of  excellent  quality  and  is  almost  as  good  as  that 
of  Poshan,  so  most  likely  the  whole  formation  will  be  much  the  same. 
Even  if  only  this  one  seam  exists  it  would  be  worth  working  as  Tsinanfu, 
the  Yellow  River  and  the  Grand  Canal  could  all  be  supplied  by  it.  The 
owners  of  the  mines  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  seam  has  a  com- 
paratively small  dip  and  that  the  mines  are  favourably  situated  and  they 
would  willingly  introduce  new  methods  of  working.  They  only  require 
new  pumping  machinery  in  order  to  enlarge  their  mines  and  increase 
their  export." 

If  there  should  be  any  coal  in  the  district  of  Changch'iu  westward 
from  Tsinanfu  and  at  the  south-west  border  of  the  mountains  as  may  be 
supposed,  these  districts  would  be  remarkable,  and  authentic  information 
on  these  points  is  desirable.  The  geological  formation  at  any  rate  does 
not  contradict  the  possibility  of  its  existence. 

In  the  south  of  Tsinanfu  in  the  county  of  Laiwu  there  are  coal- 
fields. Even  if  the  local  situation  should  be  found  favourable,  the  cost 
of  transport  would  be  serious  and  the  formation  itself  does  not  favour  easy- 
working.  These  disadvantages  account  for  the  fact  that  as  far  as  Taingan- 
fu  and  Hsiut'ai  coke  is  brought  across  the  mountains  from  Poshan. 
Either  the  Laiwu  coal  is  bad  or  too  expensive  or  both  or  else  the  com- 
parative nearness  would  enable  it  to  compete  with  the  better  quality  which 
is  further  away.  The  insignificant  coalfield  of  Tsiugkuochuang  does  not 
come  into  consideration,  as  it  is  inferior  in  quality,  situation  and  all  other 
respects;  it,  however,  satisfies  the  local  needs  of  the  valley  of  Hsiut'ai. 

Finally  the  coalfields  of  Ichoufu  and  Ih'sien  may  be  mentioned  ; 
their  situation  and  formation  are  very  favourable  and  considering  the 
insignificant  changes  in  the  geological  formation  we  may  suppose  that 
Ih'.sien  is  similar  to  Ichoufu.     There  are  a  considerable  number  of  seams; 
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but  as  they  come  to  the  surface  in  a  hilly  counlrv  thcv  can  only  be  worked 
by  shafts. 

Near  Ichoufn  the  largest  seam  being  worked  is  three  to  five  feet 
thick,  but  possibly  the  thickest  seam  has  been  already  worked  to  as  low 
a  level  as  is  easily  obtainable  and  that  this  therefore  should  not  be  reckoned 
on  by  any  one  who  cau  only  make  a  superficial  examination. 

On  the  Baron's  first  visit  it  seemed  improbable  that  the  coalbeds 
might  continue  below  the  valley  of  the  Ih'o,  because  "red  sandstone  form- 
ations such  as  I  saw  there,"  he  says,  "are  only  found  where  the  seam  goes 
deep.  But  when  later  I  saw  similar  formations  all  belonging  to  Sinian 
sedimentary  deposits,  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  became  doubtful. 
If  the  strata  at  Ih'o  and  those  of  the  more  southern  Ch'angshan  form  the 
dip  of  the  coalbed,  then  this  has  a  wide  extension,  and  should,  in  that 
case,  form  the  largest  coalfield  in  Shantung.  The  situation  is  also 
advantageous  for  although  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  not  populous 
the  adjoining  districts  are  very  densely  populated.  There  is  further 
the  proximity  of  the  Grand  Canal  by  which  the  coal  can  be  conveyed  at 
moderate  expense  and  so  serve  a  large  area.  Probably  the  reason  why 
the  coal  from  Ihsien  is  not  used  on  the  lower  Yangtzu  is  because  its  price 
is  enhanced  by  Likin  dues  and  the  necessity  of  transhipment  at  Tsing- 
kiangpu." 

In  Ichou  the  quantity  of  coal  exported  is  small  and  this  is  also 
the  case  at  Ihsien.  The  Baron  calculates  the  amount  of  coal  raised  in 
Shantung  to  be  200,000  metric  tons  per  annum.  The  output  of  the 
Poshan  mines  alone  is  calculated  as  150,000  tons  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  total  output  of  the  others  exceeds  50,000  tons.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  Shantung  possesses  in  its  coalfields  a  vast  treasure  which  still  awaits 
being  worked  and  utilized. 

Metals. 

Shantung  has  the  reputation  of  possessing  immense  wealth  in  the 
extent  of  its  deposits  of  metals.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  and 
maps  compiled  by  European  travellers  are  covered  with  the  names  of  many 
valuable  metals.  Looking  at  these  one  might  suppose  that  Shantung  was 
one  of  the  richest  mining  regions  in  the  world,  and  one  cannot  understand 
why  the  Chinese  should  not  have  been  able  to  raise  these  treasures  in  the 
course  of  the  railleniums  of  their  history,  considering  that  they  were 
perceptible  to  the  eyes  of  foreign  travellers  on  a  hasty  passage  through  the 
country.  Seldom,  however,  has  the  eye  of  the  traveller  been  so  thoroughly 
dazzled  by  the  desire  of  discovering  rich  mineral  deposits  as  has  been  the 
case  in  Shantung. 

The  only  metal  which  might  be  of  importance  is  iron  and  this  is 
hardly  noticed  in  these  accounts.  By  the  frequent  mention  of  other  metals 
one  can  perceive  the  direction  in  which  the  desire  for  wealth  seemed  to  in- 
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flueiice  them.  First  1,'old  is  referred  to,  then  silver,  lead,  copper,  etc.  There 
is  indeed  some  gold  in  the  alluvium  of  Shantung  as  is  found  in  other  parts 
of  China,  formed  from  the  running  streams  flowing  through  the  formations 
of  gold-bearing  quartz,  but  its  quantity  is  very  small  and  the  search  for  and 
washing  out  of  the  few  obtainable  grains  of  gold  is  the  occupation  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  of  the  poorest  classes  of  the  population. 

The  discoverv  of  this  fact  by  a  Kuropean  traveller  in  1868  caused  a 
sudden  outburst  of  gold-fever.  Happily  this  bubble  burst  before  much 
harm  had  been  done,  but  the  desire  to  search  for  metals  was  awakened 
everywhere.  The  Chinese,  quick  to  turn  this  craze  to  their  own  profit, 
eagerly  offered  small  pieces  of  ferrugine  quartz  showing  traces  of  lead,  and 
copper  pyrites  which  might  have  originated  in  Shantung.  The  belief  in 
the  richness  of  the  deposits  of  metal  in  this  Province  was  thus  greatly 
fortified  and  exists  still  in  many  minds.  These  foreigners  ignored  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  could  find  out  these  veins  and  were  well  able  to  work  them. 
The  reason  that  so  few  of  those  metal  mines  are  worked  is  to  be 
found  in  ofScial  prohibition  of  such  action.  Many  coal  mines  are  abandoned 
because  the  profit  in  working  is  so  small.  The  mandarins  also  seize  every 
occasion  for  enriching  themselves  by  taxing  the  output  of  these  mines,  so 
that  a  proof  of  the  small  number  of  such  mines  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  so  few  of  these  edicts  are  issued. 

There  are  of  course  many  mineral  deposits  in  Shantung  but  those 
worth  working  have  yet  to  be  discovered.  Iron,  however,  is  the  one 
exception  as  it  is  found  in  many  places.  The  Baron  himself  discovered 
red  iron  ore  in  the  coalfields  of  Ichou  and  conglomerates  of  brown  clay 
iron  and  magnetic  iron-stone  near  Tsinanfu.  Both  deposits  showed  signs 
of  further  extension  but  "so  far  as  I  know,"  says  the  Baron,  "regular 
mining  operations  for  iron  are  not  yet  found  in  Shantung."  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  an  important  industry  may  arise  on  account  of  the  good 
coking  coal  occurring  quite  close  to  the  beds  of  iron  ore. 

Population. 

According  to  present  calculations  the  area  of  Shantung  is  2,775 
German  square  miles.  In  the  Census  of  1842  the  population  is  stated  as 
twenty-nine  millions  (29,000,000)  and  if  this  is  taken  as  correct  it  makes 
an  average  of  10,450  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  the  distribution  is, 
however,  irregular.  Following  the  high  road  along  one  of  the  former  beds 
of  the  Yellow  River  one  finds  up  to  Suts'ien  H'sien  an  amazingly  dense 
population.  People  are  living  there  in  small  settlements  and  not  in 
walled  towns  or  villages  and  are  crowded  together  like  bees  in  a  hive, 
especially  with  children.  "After  very  frequently  reckoning  the  number 
of  hamlets  to  the  square  mile  and  the  average  number  of  houses  and  their 
inhabitants  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  part  of  the  Province  of 
Kiangsu  there  were  at  least  16,000  to  r8,noo  persons  to  the  square  mile." 
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North  of  Sutsien,  among  the  hills,  the  population  is  less  dense,  and  in 
passing  into  Shantung  it  looks  as  if  another  race  inhabited  the  land.  The 
dirty,  ragged,  beggar-like  appearance  of  the  people  in  Kiangsu  gives  place, 
generally  speaking,  to  an  agreeable  aspect  of  cleanness  and  tidiness  in  the 
populace  of  Shantung  ;  one  can  also  notice  an  improvement  in  the  build- 
ings. The  people  live  in  large  villages,  almost  towns  in  size,  surrounded  by 
high  walls  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  of  loess  earth. 

At  Ichoufu  the  density  of  the  population  is  still  of  moderate 
proportions  but  this  changes  as  one  proceeds  towards  the  north.  Though 
the  villages  on  the  Tung  Wen  river  are  mostly  large  and  populous  yet 
the  rocky  soil  can  only  support  a  limited  number  of  people.  In  the  long 
valley  leading  up  to  the  prefectural  city  of  T'aingan,  appearances  are 
still  more  favourable,  but  beyond  this  city  during  half  a  day's  journey  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  be  beggars. 

The  valley  of  Yiichou  with  its  sediment  of  clay  makes  for  more 
favourable  conditions  and  on  climbing  a  mountain,  villages  are  seen 
scattered  in  the  glens  and  valleys. 

Judging  by  the  piece  of  road  just  described,  Shantung  might  be 
considered  one  of  the  less  populated  Provinces  of  China  and  in  wandering 
among  the  mountains  this  impression  would  be  confirmed,  but  on  reaching 
the  plain  at  Tsinanfu  one  becomes  aware  of  the  exceedingly  unequal 
distribution  of  the  population. 

All  along  the  plain  from  Tsinanfu  to  VVeihsien,  a  distance  of  about 
120  miles,  the  population  is  very  dense.  This  seems  especially  the  case 
in  the  region  of  the  prefectural  city  of  Tsingchou.  This  density  is 
exceeded  in  the  districts  to  the  west  of  the  mountains  going  towards  Yen- 
choufu  and  Liutsingchou  and  the  regions  to  the  North  of  the  Yellow 
River.  Not  counting  large  towns  a  country  population  of  15,000  to  16,000 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  is  not  uncommon. 

The  inhabitants  of  Shantung  must  be  considered  highly  cultured 
according  to  native  standards  of  education,  because  as  already  stated  the 
western  part  of  the  Province  was  the  cradle  of  the  reigning  race  and  the 
revival  of  moral  and  political  life  may  be  ascribed  to  Confucius  and  his  life 
work.  The  original  inhabitants,  such  as  the  tribes  of  Lai  and  Kiau, 
continued  to  live  distinct  from  the  Chinese  for  a  considerable  time,  though 
subject  to  them  ;  however,  these  elements  eventually  became  amalga- 
mated. The  diversity  in  the  Province  of  Kiangsu  already  referred  to 
may  also  be  noticed  at  the  borders  of  the  other  neighbouring  Provinces. 
This  variation  in  appearance,  in  character  and  in  intellectual  gifts  in 
the  various  Provinces  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Chinese  race. 
It  may  be  partly  accounted  for  as  resulting  from  the  original  archaic 
division  into  various  states  and  on  the  other  hand  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  conservative  habit  of  keeping  to  the  land  once  occupied  by  their 
forefathers. 
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As  ill  Palestine  tlie  different  tribes  lived  in  the  same  laud  yet  each 
retained  an  especial  aflfection  for  his  native  place,  so  it  is  in  China  up  to 
within  modern  times.  In  some  Provinces  as  in  Kiangsu  and  Honau  the 
people  remain  in  one  place  all  their  lives,  their  preference  for  agriculture 
and  handicrafts  keeps  them  tied  to  their  native  soil.  On  the  contrary  the 
inhabitants  of  Kiangsi  and  Shensi  as  well  as  those  of  the  cities  of  Ningpo 
and  Canton  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  large  towns  ;  their  capacity  in  com- 
merce and  trade  gives  them  an  easy  superiority  over  the  natives  of  other 
parts  and  helps  them  to  win  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  opens  to  them 
lucrative  employment  and  so  induces  them  to  leave  their  homes  in  large 
numbers.  They  do  not  forget  their  birthplace,  however,  and  each  endea- 
vours to  return  to  his  home  to  find  a  wife,  and  finally  to  be  buried  among 
his  kinsfolk.  Some  settle  down  in  the  place  where  their  calling  leads  them 
but  all  their  descendants  still  consider  themselves  natives  of  the  Provinces 
where  their  ancestors  came  from,  and  know  most  minutely  the  district  and 
villages  where  they  originally  came  from. 

In  the  large  cities  of  Shantung,  as  in  the  capital  of  the  Province, 
many  Chinese  from  other  Provinces  are  found.  Some  are  easily  recognized 
by  their  outward  appearance  as  natives  of  Ningpo  and  Canton  but  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Shantung  people  and  those  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  Provinces  are  less  perceptible  in  the  individual.  It  is 
not  difficult  for  an  experienced  eye  to  distinguish  between  the  natives 
of  Chefoo  and  the  sea-faring  folks  from  Fukien  Province  who  come  to 
that  port  in  large  numbers  in  their  trading  junks.  I  must,  however, 
restrict  myself  to  the  general  observation  that  the  people  of  Shantung 
have  a  race-type  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  natives  of  the  other 
Provinces. 

"To  define  their  characteristics,"  says  the  Baron,  "is  a  difficult  task 
in  anthropology  and  probably  cannot  be  attempted  by  anyone  with  the 
present  basis  of  information".  In  geueral  the  natives  of  Shantung  are  of 
darker  complexion  than  those  of  the  South,  their  eyes  have  less  of  the 
oblique  in  their  setting,  they  do  not  show  the  tendency  to  corpulency  which 
is  common  among  the  Cantonese  and  are  tall  in  stature  and  rather  slender 
in  build. 

They  are  reputed  to  be  rather  intellectual  and  they  make  good 
officials  and  many  of  them  devote  their  lives  to  scholarship.  They  are 
little  qualified  for  trade  and  therefore  do  not  migrate  much  nor  are  found  to 
emigrate  in  large  numbers.  The  surplus  population  flows  mostly  over  into 
Manchuria  which  is  gradually  being  colonized  by  them  and  they  bring 
their  native  culture  with  them. 

They  are  distinguished  for  industry,  love  of  order,  solidity  and  good 
behaviour.  Opium  smoking  has  not  spread  among  them  very  much.  They 
appreciate  native  standards  of  scholarship  and  in  such  places  as  Poshan 
show  a  talent  in  special  industries. 
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Art  is  little  cultivated  but  their  houses  aud  other  buildings  show  a 
better  understanding  of  architecture  than  on  the  average  other  Chinese 
possess.  They  build  solidly  in  stone  aud  brick  with  windows  of  a  moderate 
size  and  at  a  distance  villages  present  an  appearance  of  being  well-built  and 
comfortable.  On  entering  them,  however,  dirt  and  bad  odours  are  not 
lacking,  yet  the  streets  are  more  usually  paved  than  in  most  European 
villages  and  are  more  regularly  laid  out.  Another  peculiarity  is  observable, 
in  that  temples  are  relatively  fewer  than  are  found  elsewhere  in  China. 
Families  desire  to  be  secluded  in  their  domestic  affairs  yet  show  an  interest 
in  their  village  affairs.  Every  village  has  its  open  space  shaded  with  trees 
where  the  men  assemble  in  the  evening  and  while  they  smoke  their  pipes, 
between  the  whiffs,  discuss  their  public  business.  Agriculture,  together 
with  a  considerable  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  occupies  the  time  of 
most  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  some  districts  silk  culture  is  largely  found  and  in  others  mining 
is  much  in  evidence.  A  large  part  of  the  population  earn  their  living  in 
providing  the  means  of  communication  and  traffic  generally.  Boat  traffic  is 
small,  which  seems  strange  in  a  Province  so  surrounded  by  water,  with 
convenient  ports  in  many  places,  but  the  total  absence  of  suitable  timber 
for  shipbuilding  explains  it. 

Inland  Traffic. 

Except  the  Grand  Canal  the  inland  waterways  of  Shantung  are  few 
and  unimportant,  the  Yellow  River  affording  only  imperfect  navigation. 

The  river  beds  are  wide  and  sandy,  some  for  a  short  time  are  filled 
with  water  so  that  small  boats  can  sail  on  them  at  the  lower  end,  even  the 
sea  is  little  used  for  intercourse  between  the  places  along  the  shore.  It 
mostly  serves  for  export  traffic  with  further  ports.  With  reference  to  inland 
traffic.  Shantung  belongs  entirely  to  North  China.  High  roads  and  mule 
tracks  cut  the  country  in  all  directions.  Mules,  horses,  and  donkeys  are 
employed  to  draw  or  carry  loads  of  goods  aud  besides,  barrows  pushed 
and  drawn  by  men,  do  a  great  deal  of  the  transport  service.  This  use  of 
men  and  animals  is  one  of  the  essential  distinctions  between  Shantung 
and  South  China. 

Human  labour  is  differently  applied,  the  load  carrier  of  the  south  is 
replaced  by  the  barrowman  of  the  north. 

Among  domestic  animals  none  can  be  compared  to  the  mule  which 
is  reared  in  the  north-west  Provinces,  especially  in  Shensi  and  the  frontiers 
of  Mongolia  ;  all  over  north  China  they  are  to  be  found  in  large  numbers. 
On  the  highroads  such  as  they  are  from  Hsinganfu  in  Shensi  to  Cheugtu 
in  Ssuch'uan  Provinces  they  come  south  but  yet  are  not  employed  in  local 
traffic  in  these  southern  parts.  They  are  mostly  used  for  carrying  foods  for 
long  distances  and  carry  loads  of  two  hundred  catties  (say  270  lbs.  English). 
The  daily  distance  covered  is  from  90  to  100  //(.say  30  miles  English)  even 
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if  the  distance  is  sixty  days'  travel  as  say  from  Cheugtu  the  capital  of 
Ssuch'uau  to  Peking  6,000  //(about  2,000  miles)  yet  hardly  a  day  of  rest 
is  allowed  in  all  that  time  and  distance  travelled. 

The  mule  is  also  employed  in  drawing  Chinese  two-wheeled  carts. 
In  the  high  roads  such  carts  carry  200  catties  (say  270  lbs)  and  it  takes 
sometimes  five  mules  to  draw  them.  They  cover  from  40  to  50  li  per 
day  (13  to  17  miles).  Horses  are  not  much  used  in  long  distance  trafl&c  but 
mostly  in  nearer  journeys. 

Sometimes  bullocks  are  used  to  draw  the  large  country  carts  for 
short  distances.  Women  when  paying  calls  amongst  their  kinsfolk  also 
use  this  kind  of  conveyance. 

The  donkey  is  not  used  as  a  carrier  further  south  than  Shantung 
and  is  not  so  much  used  in  this  way  as  in  Shansi  and  Chihli. 

The  camel,  so  much  used  in  the  north-west  Provinces,  is  not  often 
seen  in  Shantung.  The  cost  of  inland  carriage  on  the  highroads  of  North 
China  for  long  distances  is  from  3  to  3^  cash  to  a  picul  (=100  catties  or 
i^2>}i  ^^^0  P^^  ^^  (3M  '^'^=an  English  mile).  In  local  traffic  5  to  6  cash 
per  It  is  charged.  Prices  of  course  fluctuate  according  to  local  conditions 
of  supply  and  demand.  There  are  three  main  highways  for  traffic  in  the 
interior  of  Shantung,  viz.,  the  Grand  Canal,  the  Yellow  River  and  the  road 
which  passes  through  Weihsien  on  the  way  to  Peking.  The  Canal  is  the 
most  important,  uniting  as  it  does  Shantung  with  Kiukiang  on  the  Yang- 
tzu  in  the  south  and  Peking  in  the  north.  The  southern  route  is  the  most 
important,  as  Shantung  belonging  as  it  does  to  the  northern  Provinces  needs 
exchange  of  goods  with  the  south,  and  another  advantage  is  found  in  that 
goods  from  abroad  can  be  brought  at  comparatively  small  expense  to  the 
territories  adjoining  the  Grand  Canal.  The  amount  of  imports  and  exports 
varies  in  different  districts,  there  are  for  instance  likin  duties  at  various 
points  for  local  purposes, — defects  in  the  Canal  itself,  etc., — but  these  duties 
are  lightened  to  some  extent  recently  which  is  an  advantage  to  Tsing- 
kiangpu  on  the  Canal  and  a  drawback  to  Chefoo  and  Tientsin.  Several 
towns  on  the  Grand  Canal  have  become  trading  centres  which  of  course 
furthers  the  trade  with  Shantung. 

The  new  course  of  the  Yellow  River  although  not  yet  a  first  rate 
waterway,  still  is  of  importance  for  traffic.  Laoh'ok'ou  known  as  the  port 
of  Tsinanfu  is  one  of  the  larger  centres  of  distribution  on  the  Yellow  River. 

From  the  central  trading  towns  on  the  Canal  many  roads  branch 
off  in  all  directions.  The  most  important  is  that  from  Wangchiaying 
through  Ichoufu  and  T'ainganfu  to  the  Provincial  Capital  which  may 
be  called  an  Imperial  highway.  It  goes  on  to  Chih'oh'sien  on  the  Yellow 
River  and  continues  to  Techou  on  the  Grand  Canal,  from  thence  one 
branch  leads  to  Tientsin,  and  one  direct  to  Peking  past  H'ochienfu.  This 
road  is  the  most  direct  from  Peking  to  Nanking  and  must  have  been  built 
at  one  time  with  great  care  and  furnished  with  beautiful   bridges,  post- 
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Stations,  watch  towers  and  all  the  other  facilities  of  an  Imperial  road.  But 
as  trade  prefers  the  cheaper  if  slower  route  by  the  Canal  the  road  is  less 
used  for  long  distances  and  mainly  for  local  traffic,  consequently  there  are 
no  large  trading  towns  on  this  highway  except  those  which  it  passes  as 
it  were  by  accident. 

The  third  line  of  traffic  has  its  centre  in  the  important  city  of 
Weihsien  from  whence  roads  branch  in  all  directions.  One  goes  west  to 
Tsinanfu  with  a  side  road  to  the  market  town  of  Chouts'un,  and  another  to 
the  county  capital  of  Poshan.  Another  main  road  goes  from  Weihsien  through 
Laichoufu  and  Huanghsien  to  Chefoo.  The  road  betweeen  Weihsien  and 
Kiauchou  in  the  south-east  was  formerly  of  great  importance  and  the  high- 
way is  still  most  useful  for  traffic.  There  are  also  side  roads  to  such 
places  as  Tsingchoufu  then  across  the  Mulingkuan  pass  through  Ihsien  to 
Ichoufu.  Other  roads  lead  to  towns  in  the  great  plain  towards  the  north- 
west. There  are  of  course  other  roads  of  less  importance  partly  uniting 
towns  with  each  other  aud  partly  leading  to  the  harbours  on  the  south 
coast.  These  are  described  by  Williamson  and  Markham  in  their  accounts 
of  their  travels. 

THE  COAST  AND  ITS  HARBOURS. 

The  network  of  inland  highways  connects  the  various  cities,  market 
towns  and  villages  of  the  Province  with  the  ports  on  the  sea  coast. 
These  form  the  arteries  on  which  the  export  and  import  trade  flows  to  and 
from  these  outlets. 

This  function  is  also  to  a  considerable  extent  fulfilled  by  the  Grand 
Canal.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  Province  as  in  the  adjoining  Province 
of  Chihli,  the  Gulf  of  Pechihli  is  unapproachable  owing  to  the  flatness 
of  the  land. 

The  mouth  of  the  Yellow  River  offisrs  the  most  important  opening, 
and  the  credit  of  first  examining  it  by  any  recent  traveller  is  due  to  Ney 
Elias.  On  his  drive  on  the  banks  down  stream  he  found  well  cultivated 
fields  on  both  sides  right  up  to  the  city  of  Lichin.  Further  down  there 
were  still  some  villages  but  very  soon  after  the  swamps  began  to  appear, 
brackish,  treeless,  bare  and  almost  uninhabitable.  Salt  is  procured  by  the 
evaporation  of  sea  water  in  specially  prepared  beds.  The  port  of  Tieh- 
minkuan,  twenty  geographical  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  well- 
known  for  its  shipping  business.  From  this  town  to  the  coast  is  an 
extended  swamp  densely  overgrown  with  reeds.  In  the  centre  on  a  small 
hill  is  the  lonely  temple  of  Lanyimiao.  After  another  drive  of  four  miles 
he  came  to  the  bar,  and  found  the  depth  of  water  ^}4  feet,  and  it  is  said  to 
deepen  to  5  ft.  and  7  ft.  in  two  small  channels.  Large  junks  from  the 
south  anchor  outside  the  river  at  T'aip'ingwan,  because  sailing  up  would 
be  dangerous,  as  the  banks  are  too  close,  the  water  shallow,  and  the  tide 
too  low  and  weak,  therefore  goods  are  loaded  and  discharged  at  that  port. 
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There  the  boats  from  the  Yellow  River  sail  as  close  as  possible  to  the  shore, 
and  ill  the  shallow  water  exchange  their  goods. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  salt,  cottton,  fruit  called  tsaii  erh 
(ziziphus)  and  coal.  The  imports  are  mainly  paper,  timber,  beans,  sugar, 
seaweed,  some  English  cotton  cloth,  and  lead.  The  most  important  article 
of  export  is  salt  and  this  also  goes  inland.  The  present  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  River  was  formerly  that  of  the  Tats'ing  h'o  (great  clear  river).  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Hsiao  ts'ing  h'o  (small  clear  river),  which  flows  a  little 
more  to  the  south,  no  harbour  is  said  to  be  found. 

Where  the  first  rocky  promontories  appear  on  the  coast  line  there 
begins  a  series  of  half  sheltered  roadsteads  and  moderately  good  harbours. 
There  is  the  roadstead  of  Laichoufu  and  westward  of  Huanghsien  the  bay 
of  Lung  K'on  where  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Liao  Tung 
Peninsula.  Then  there  is  the  harbour  of  Tengchoufu  where  Chinese  ships 
anchor  at  the  time  of  the  south-eastern  monsoon.  The  Miao  Tao  islands 
near  by  also  offer  a  safe  anchorage  ;  before  the  opening  of  Chefoo  to  foreign 
trade  these  islands  were  used  sometimes  as  a  shelter  by  war  vessels. 

Chefoo  or  Yent'ai. 

The  first  harbour  of  importance  on  the  northern  coast  is  Chefoo 
or  Yent'ai.  Formerly  it  seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  trade 
with  the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula,  which  consisted  mainly  of  agricultural 
products  imported  into  the  Province  and  this  trade  constantly  increased. 
At  the  same  time  junks  from  Fukien  came  with  the  products  of  the  south. 
Its  present  importance,  however,  is  mainly  because  of  its  foreign  trade. 
Chefoo  is  the  chief  centre  for  the  distribution  of  European  goods,  and 
of  all  those  goods  from  the  East  of  Asia  which  come  in  European  ships. 

Cotton  goods  and  opium  are  among  the  chief  of  the  imports.  Besides 
these  are  metals  and  iron  ware,  also  seaweed  from  Japan.  The  exports 
are  trifling. 

Weihaiwei. 

The  harbour  of  Weihaiwei  which  is  better  sheltered  than  Chefoo 
is  situated  forty-five  minutes  east  of  that  port.  It  is,  however,  too  close 
to  the  Shantung  Promontory  to  enter  into  competition  with  Chefoo,  but 
it  is  said  to  be  the  chief  harbour  for  those  junks  which  continue  in  the 
forbidden  trade  with  ^orea. 

Among  the  bays  of  the  Promontory  itself,  only  the  port  of  Shihtao 
is  said  to  be  remarkable.  The  town  situated  at  Shihtao  bay  (Williamson 
gives  it  the  name  of  the  island  in  front  of  it  Shih  tao  "Stone  Island")  is 
said  to  have  12,000  inhabitants  and  to  contain  great  store  houses.  It  lies 
at  the  foot  of  steep  mountains,  but  there  is  a  good  road  leading  across 
them.      On  the  Chinese  map  it  is  marked  as  Shih  ch'an  ch'ai. 

On  the  .south-eastern  coast  there  are  several  insignificant  harbours. 
The  bay  of  Chiu  Chia  k'ou  is  a  deep  inlet,  but  the  trade  here  has  gone  down. 
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KlAUCHOU. 

The  last  harbour  in  the  south  is  that  of  Kiauchou  and  it  is  of 
special  interest. 

It  has  always  been  a  large  trading  centre.  The  wide,  perfectly- 
sheltered  bay  could  harbour  many  ships  and  its  depth  once  was  such  that 
Chinese  junks  could  anchor  close  to  the  town.  It  is  the  best  sea-port  in 
North  China  and  could  supply  with  foreign  goods,  not  merely  Shantung, 
but  also  wide  areas  in  the  great  plain. 

The  trade  with  Korea  might  also  start  from  here  as  long  as  that 
country  was  still  accessible. 

Another  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  Kiauchou  is  situated  in 
that  valley  which  separates  the  Eastern  and  Western  mountain  ranges  of 
Shantung.  All  the  other  ports  of  the  Peninsula  except  Kiuk'iak'ou  are 
situated  either  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains  which  hinder  inland 
transport  and  conversely  become  a  difficulty  in  getting  goods  to  the  ports. 
From  Kiauchou  on  the  contrary  the  roads  to  the  north  are  all  on  level 
ground  ;  even  Lai  Yang,  the  centre  of  the  eastern  mountain  district,  can 
easily  be  reached  by  cart;  to  the  south-west  in  the  direction  of  Ichoufu 
the  hills  are  of  no  great  height  as  we  learn  from  Williamson's  book. 
Besides  this,  Kiauchou  has  the  advantage  of  being  connected  with  a  water- 
way fit  for  inland  navigation.  The  river  Kiau-lai-ho  uniting  Kiau  and 
Lai  is  formed  by  two  rivers  which  are  very  likely  connected  by  a  canal  ; 
one  of  these  rivers  goes  to  the  Yellow  Sea  by  Kiauchou  Bay  the  other  has 
its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  The  Emperor  Kiang  Hsi  conceived 
the  plan  of  enlarging  this  narrow  waterway  to  a  canal  large  enough  for 
the  junks  from  the  south  bringing  rice  and  tea  to  the  north,  so  that  the 
perilous  passage  round  the  Promontory  might  be  avoided.  This  grand  and 
well-conceived  plan  was  begun  but  never  completed,  most  probably  the 
gneiss  vein  was  too  hard  to  be  cut  in  spite  of  its  disintegration.  Kiauchou 
still  shows  traces  of  its  former  wealth  and  importance.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  well-kept  wall  30  ft.  high  and  outside  the  gates  large  suburbs  are 
extending  surrounded  by  a  second  wall.  The  houses  in  the  inner  city  are 
well-built,  the  side  walls  are  in  many  of  them  30  ft.  high.  The  town 
possesses  considerable  monumental  adornment  and  many  houses  show 
marks  of  distinction  which  betoken  that  the  family  in  one  or  other  of  its 
members  had  receiv^ed  official  appointment,  thus  proving  some  measure  of 
culture. 

In  ancient  times  before  Kubla  Khan  finished  the  Grand  Canal  the 
importance  of  Kiauchou  must  have  been  greater  because  much  of  the  trade 
from  south  to  north  passed  through  it.  In  my  opinion  this  was  also  the 
most  northern  point  reached  by  the  Arabs  from  Kaufu  in  the  9th  century. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  evident  decay  of  Kiauchou.  One  is 
seen  in  the  harbour  having  become  filled  with  sand,  the  cause  of  this  being 
that  the  population  having  greatly  increased,  the  mountains  bad  become 
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denuded  ol  trees  and  the  rains  had  brought  down  a  quantity  ot  sand  which 
gradually  filled  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  made  shoals  and  sand  baulks 
ot"  loess  in  the  bay.  This  has  also  been  increased  by  the  gradual  rising 
to  which  the  coast  is  being  forced. 

The  excellent  map  of  Kiauchou  Bay  drawn  by  the  British  Admiralty 
shows  that  the  sand,  though  impeding  entrance  to  the  former  place  of 
anchorage,  yet,  by  no  means  disqualifies  the  whole  bay  as  a  harbour.  The 
importance  of  Kiauchou  would  not  have  thus  sunk  if  the  opening  of 
Chefoo  had  not  drawn  the  entire  trade  in  another  direction.  Besides  the 
foreign  goods  which  sell  especially  well  in  this  Province  native  merchandise 
from  the  southern  ports  also  came  to  Chefoo  thus  accustoming  the  merchauts 
to  go  there  for  their  supplies. 

The  question  arose  whether  the  opening  of  Kiauchou  would  not 
have  been  more  important  than  that  of  Chefoo,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
carefully  avoided  by  those  few  persons  who  ventilated  these  thoughts  at  all, 
and  now  it  is  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  reopen  Kiauchou  even 
now.     It  is  evident  that  this  would  give  the  death-blow  to  Chefoo. 

On  examining  the  situation  of  the  two  places  we  find  that  there  are 
pros  and  cons  on  either  side.  Chefoo  is  easily  attainable  from  the  seaward 
side,  while  the  bay  of  Kiauchou  can  only  be  reached  with  difficulty ;  the  latter, 
however,  offers  perfect  shelter  whereas  the  former  is  open  to  the  northwest. 
From  Chefoo  the  inland  traffic  is  expensive  and  troublesome  on  almost  all 
sides,  yet  the  districts  in  the  north  of  the  Lai  vShan  and  in  the  east  of  Lai- 
yanghsien  can  be  more  easily  supplied  from  Chefoo  than  from  Kiauchou. 
This  trifling  advantage  is,  however,  mostly  illusory  as  the  district  referred  to 
keeps  up  connection  at  the  same  time  with  other  little  seaports  which 
might  be  reached  just  as  quickly  from  either  of  the  two  ports  in  question. 

The  agricultural  country  to  the  south  of  the  line  through  Laichou- 
fu,  Pingtuchou,  Laiyanghsieu,  Haiyanghsien,  has  even  by  land  a  cheaper 
traffic  with  Kiauchou  than  with  Chefoo. 

It  is  of  still  greater  consideration  to  find  out  which  of  the  two  places 
is  best  able  to  enter  into  competition  with  Tshounkiangfu  in  providing 
supplies  for  the  far  more  populous  western  vShantung.  During  the  first 
years  of  its  opening  Tshounkiang  fell  far  short  of  the  expectations  formed 
of  it.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  Grand  Canal  not  having  been 
thoroughly  repaired  after  the  drying  up  of  the  old  Yangtze  bed  and  partly  to 
likin  dues  which  considerably  increased  the  cost  of  the  goods.  Therefore 
the  competition  of  Chefoo  was  very  effective  :  the  imports  went  far  west 
beyond  Tsinanfu.  But  gradually  the  conditions  changed  especially  since 
1868  when  Tshounkiang  asserted  its  superiority  by  its  connection  with  a 
wide  system  of  waterways  and  since  that  time  the  trade  of  Chefoo  has 
been  declining. 

The  poorer  east  still  clings  to  it,  but  the  richer  west  falls  off".  The 
barometer  of  its  prosperity  is  its  attachment  to  VVeihsien  and  the  trade  with 
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it,  this  city  being  one  of  the  most  important  in  Central  vShantung.  The 
great  merchants  live  there  who  formerly  procured  their  goods  from  Kiau- 
chou  but  now  get  them  in  Chefoo.  The  distance  from  Chefoo  to  Weihsien 
is  considerable,  and  the  road  is  bad  as  far  as  Laichonfu  ;  therefore  an 
expensive  service  of  pack  mules  has  to  be  employed  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  road.  Some  goods  go  by  cart  from  Huanghsien  but  on 
account  of  the  bad  roads  there  is  little  gained  by  this  transport.  The 
goods  on  arriving  at  Weihsien  are  so  dear  that  the  competition  with 
those  carried  on  the  Grand  Canal  is  only  maintained  to  a  point  a  little 
further  west. 

If  Kiauchou  were  re-opened  this  would  push  the  frontier  for  the 
Weihsien  trade  still  further  west  and  morever  the  connection  with  Ichoufu 
would  be  taken  up  which  is  quite  out  of  reach  from  Chefoo. 

Under  present  conditions,  its  central  position  and  its  general  advan- 
tages for  road  traffic  (then)  Kiauchou  must  be  considered  to  be  more 
favourably  placed.  The  disadvantages  of  Chefoo  might  be  placed  in  a 
clearer  light,  if,  considering  the  chances  of  future  development,  a  naval 
port  were  founded  as  a  starting  point  for  a  railway  in  North  China  and  this 
will  doubtless  become  an  urgent  necessity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Tshounkiang  will  become  such  a  place.  But  besides  this  others  will  look 
out  for  another  town  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  good  coal  mines 
at  the  same  time  offering  an  easy  communication  with  the  northern  parts  of 
the  great  plain.     Kiauchou  alone  can  realise  all  these  hopes. 

A  railway  line  connecting  Chefoo  with  Tsinanfu  has  been  .spoken 
about  a  good  deal,  but  the  route  is  a  very  difficult  one  for  at  least  the  first 
quarter  of  the  distance.  The  district  is  full  of  undulations  rising  and 
falling  continually  at  a  difference  sometimes  of  a  hundred  feet  In  height. 
On  the  contrary  from  Kiauchou  to  Weihsien  the  ground  is  very  favour- 
able for  the  making  of  a  railroad.  The  difference  in  cost  would  in  fact 
carry  the  line  on  to  Tsinanfu  thus  bringing  all  the  important  coal  fields 
on    the    northern    border    of  the    mountain    district   into  connection    with 

Kiauchou. 

This  line  leading  through  a  populous  and  highly  productive  country 
could  not  only  be  built  at  a  moderate  cost  but  could  tap  supplies  of  cheap 
and  excellent  fuel,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  the  running  expenses. 
The  coal  supply  would  also  be  convenient  and  cheap  for  any  manufactories 
which  might  be  built  at  the  port.  This  railway  connection  with  Tsinanfu 
would  prove  but  the  beginuing  of  a  far  more  extensive  system  which  might 
reach  the  populous  Province  of  Honan  in  the  west  and  extend  even  to 
Peking  in  the  north,  and  as  the  latter  is  cut  off  from  sea  communication  in 
winter  the  railway  would  be  most  advantageous.  Besides  the  widespread 
traffic  which  such  lines  and  others  would  cause,  the  coal  from  the  mines  of 
Shantung  might  obtain  millions  of  consumers.  Cotton,  iron  ore,  and 
other  exports  from   the   north    would   find   a   convenient    outlet   and    the 
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imports  would  be  conveyed  cheaply  and  easily  to  the  important  points  for 
distribution  in  several  Provinces. 

On  the  opening  of  Kiauchou  as  a  port  and  the  building  of  the 
railway  as  now  proposed,  the  future  of  the  coal  mining  industry  is  founded. 
Of  course  the  funds  invested  in  Chefoo  would  then  be  lost.  But  disregard- 
ing the  mere  accident  of  larger  profit,  the  establishment  of  a  foreign 
settlement  in  Kiauchou  would  be  so  advantageous  that  any  drawbacks 
pertaining  to  it  would  be  very  slight  in  comparison. 

Although  the  rise  of  the  Empire  of  China  from  its  moribund  condi- 
tion is  likely  to  antagonize  European  interests  in  intellectual,  material  and 
industrial  respects,  still  this  rise  will  become  urgent  from  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  and  taking  this  fact  into  consideration  the  various  foreign 
powers  will  each  have  to  secure  for  themselves  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  in  the  approaching  era  of  China's  renascence. 
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THE  TREATY   PORTS   OF  SHANTUNG, 


CHEFOO   ^  ^' 


0"~1R  as  the  Chinese  call  it  Yen-t'ai  ('JtS  ^),  the  little  village  of  Chih-fu 
(^  ^)  fiom  whence  the  name  Chefoo  conies,  being  on  the  Bluff  side' 
J  of  the  harbour  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1858  by  the  treaty 
of  Tientsin  and  is  one  of  the  chief  business  ports  of  Shantung. 
Till  that  time  it  was  a  small  unwalled  fishing  village  but  is  now  the 
residence  of  a  Taot'ai  or  intendcnt  of  a  circuit  with  British,  American, 
French,  German  and  other  Consulates,  and  a  foreign  community  of  some 
hundreds  including  the  children  in  the  schools  of  the  China  Inland  Mission. 
The  Settlement  and  Temple  Hills  are  occupied  chiefly  by  foreigners,  but 
the  space  between  and  all  around  is  thickly  occupied  by  a  large  population 
of  Chinese.  The  growth  of  the  port  has  been  steady  and  rapid,  the  Chinese 
junk  trade  is  very  large,  and  the  foreign  trade  has  increased  from  97,000 
tons  cargo,  valued  at  about  ;^i45,ooo  in  1872,  to  about  two  millions  of  tons 
cleared  outwards  valued  at  over  four  million  sterling  in  1908.  The  imports 
are  mainly  woollen  and  cotton,  piece  goods  and  iron,  and  exports  include 
bean  cake,  bean  oil,  peas,  raw  silk,  pongees,  silk  lace,  strawbraid,  peanuts 
and  walnuts,  and  a  local  trade  in  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  A  considerable 
business  is  also  carried  on  in  exporting  edible  sea-weed  to  Russia  and 
Manchuria.  The  port  also  supplies  upwards  of  100,000  coolies  who  go  to 
Vladivostock  and  Siberia  annually  during  the  spring  months  returning 
before  the  winter  to  Shantung  again.  There  is  also  an  enormous  coolie 
traffic  to  and  from  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  and  Chefoo  steamers  run  daily 
in  the  season  to  these  places  besides  constant  communication  with  Tientsin, 
Shanghai  and  other  ports,  as  many  as  forty  steamers  a  day  passing  through 
the  harbour. 

The  harbour  is  at  present  exposed  to  heavy  seas  in  rough  weather 
which  frequently  causes  damage  to  shipping  and  much  loss  of  time.  Recent- 
ly, however,  the  design  of  erecting  a  breakwater  has  been  considered  and  it  is 
hoped  that  one  will  soon  be  under  construction,  rendering  the  harbour  safe 
and  convenient  at  all  times.  A  railway  between  Chefoo  and  Weihsien  is 
also  contemplated,  wdiich,  when  constructed,  will  doubtless  greatly  increase 
the  trade  of  the  port.  Chefoo  has  also  cable  communication  with  Tientsin 
Port  Arthur,  Weihaiwei,  Tsingtau  and  Shanghai. 

The  more  important  buildings  are  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Saviour's,  the  Union  Church,  besides  several 
mission  buildings  such  as  those  on  Temple  Hill  belonging  to  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  and  the  very  handsome  school  Imildings  and 
Sanatorium  erected  by  the  China  Inland  Mission,  also  the  buildings  of  the 
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School  tor  Deaf  Mutes,  the  Missionary  Home,  etc.  In  1876,  Sir  Thomas 
Wade,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  and  H.  E.  Li  Huug-chang,  then 
Viceroy  of  Chihli,  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government,  signed  the  Chefoc 
Convention  which  was  called  together  owing  to  the  negotiations  arising  out 
of  the  murder  of  A.  R.  Margary,  Esq.,  at  Mauwyne  in  Yunnan  on  21st 
February,  1875.  Mr.  Margary  was  attached  as  interpreter  to  Col. 
Brown's  Mission  and  it  was  on  the  return  from  Bhamo  where  he  met 
Col.   Brown  that  the  murder  took  place. 

Chefoo  has  been  controlled  as  far  as  the  foreigners  are  concerned  by 
a  General  Purposes  Committee  who  repaired  the  roads  and  bund  or  sea-wall 
and  attended  to  the  lighting  and  other  branches  of  the  public  service. 
Recently  this  body  of  six  foreigners  duly  elected  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
addition  of  six  Chinese  appointed  by  the  Chinese  and  this  experiment  in 
the  matter  of  dual  control,  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  China,  is  being 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest. 


WEIHAIWEI   J^  m  fi- 


W^^EIHAIWEI,  J^  'M  if  "the  Majestic  Ocean  fortress",  is  situated  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  about  midway  between 
I     the  Shantung  Promontory  and  Chefoo.     The  total  area  of  the  leased 

territory  is  about  285  square  miles,  and  it  embraces  the  greater  part 
of  the  area  included  between  North  Latitudes  37°  17'  and  37°  34'  and  East 
Longitudes  121°  57'  and  122°  34',  and  the  Bay  forms  the  most  easterly 
harbour  of  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Shantung.  The  territory  is  distant  from 
Chefoo  40  miles  by  sea  and  60  miles  by  land  and  from  Shanghai  450 
miles,  from  Port  Arthur  80  miles  and  from  Nagasaki  520  miles. 

The  strip  of  country  now  administered  by  Great  Britain  was  formerly 
divided  between  the  two  Chinese  hsiens  Wenteng  on  the  west  and  Jung- 
cheng  on  the  east,  but  in  addition  to  this  strip,  Great  Britain  has  military 
and  strategic  rights  at  any  points  on  or  near  the  coast  of  the  region  E.  of  E. 
Longitude  121°  40'  and  has  the  right  "to  acquire  on  equitable  compensation 
within  that  territory  such  sites  as  may  be  necessary  for  water  supply, 
communications  and  hospitals.  Within  that  zone  Chinese  administration 
will  not  be  interfered  with,  but  no  troops  other  than  Chinese  or  British 
shall  be  allowed  therein."  The  area  of  this  sphere  of  influence  is  1,500 
square  miles  but  no  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  to  assert  Great  Britain's 
rights  within  this  sphere. 

No  reliable  census  has  yet  been  taken  of  the  population  of  the  leased 
territory,  but  it  has  been  computed  to  be  150,000  persons.  Generally 
speaking  the  territory  consists  of  ranges  of  rugged  mountains  and  rocky 
hills  dividing  the  plains  up  into  valleys  and  riv^er  beds.  A  striking  feature 
of  the  coast  is  the  way  in  which  the  sea  has  carved  its  way  at  various  points 
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inland,  forming  large  lagoons  or  "chiang"  stretching  away  for  a  mile  or 
more  inland,  overgrown  is  summer  with  reeds  and  grass  and  annually 
flooded  at  high  tide — the  haunt  of  wild  fowl  and  other  birds. 

The  map  appended  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  semicircular  form 
which  the  strip  of  leased  territory  takes.  The  writer  is  much  indebted 
for  it  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Ching,  the  financial  assistant  of  the  Government,  who 
has  spent  no  little  time  in  preparing  it  for  this  chapter  on  Weihaiwei. 

GENERAIv    HISTORY. 

The  early  history  of  W^liiiiwei  has  been  admirably  sketched  by  Mr.  R. 
K.  Johnston  in  his  recently  published  book  "I.ion  and  Dragon  in  Northern 
China"  which  everybody  desirous  of  having  an  accurate  account  of  the  maimers 
and  customs  o[  the  people  should  read.  Mr.  Johnston  tells  us  that  at  the  dawn 
of  history  this  part  of  the  world  was  inhabited  b}-  a  non-Chinese  race  of 
barbarians.  "Not  improbably  they  were  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  central  plains  of  China  who  were  driven  west,  .south  and  ea.st  before  the 
steady  march  of  the  invading  Chinese,  or — if  we  prefer  to  believe  that  the  latter 
were  an  autochthonous  race — by  the  irresistible  pressure  of  Chinese  expansion." 
It  was  not  till  the  fourth  year  of  T'ien  T'ung,  A.D.  56S  that  the  Wenteng- 
Sha'.i  hsien  was  created  and  Wenteng  city  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Chih- 
hsien  who  still  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  Chinese  city  of  Weihai — an 
imperinm  in  impcrio  in  British  territory.  Mr.  Johnston  has  carefully  examined 
the  "Chill"  or  annals  of  Weihaiwei,  Wenteng,  Yungcheng  and  Ninghai  but 
these  annals  do  not  appear  to  contain  much  beyond  records  of  famines,  earth- 
quakes, floods,  locusts,  etc.,  etc. 

Under  the  Ming  dynasty  north-east  Shantung  suiTered  severely  from  the 
piratical  attacks  of  Japanese  freebooters  and  about  1398  the  Chinese  Government 
established  a  series  of  Wei  ^f  or  military  outposts  garrisoned  by  military 
colonists  at  various  points  on  the  vSliantung  coast.  One  of  these  posts  was  formed 
at  Weihai  and  hence  the  name  Weihaiwei  which  still  survives  though  the 
mililar}-  outpost  or  Wei  ^7  was  abolished  in  1735. 

The  walled  city  of  Weihai  (Weihai  Ch'eng)  was  built  in  1403.  On  the 
abolition  of  the  'Wei'  in  1735,  the  place  reverted  to  its  former  position  as  a  sub- 
district  under  the  Wentenghsien  and  its  administration  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  Jmcn  chicn.  j^  ^^,  a  petty  official  of  the  rank  of  sub-magistrate.  This  is  the 
form  of  government  still  obtaining  in  Weihai  city,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  an 
impcriiim  in  impcrio  in  British  territory,  and  it  is  worth  stating  that  this  city 
with  its  fine  wall  and  population  of  1,500  people  is  within  almost  a  stone's  throw 
of  Government  House,  Port  Ivlward,  the  official  residence  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Weihaiwei. 

The  first  recorded  visit  of  any  British  ship  to  Weihaiwei  appears  to 
have  taken  plan  in  i8r6  when  H.  M.  S.  frigate  Alccsle  and  the  sloop  Lyra 
anchored  in  the  harbour. 

It  was  not  till  1870  that  the  Chinese  Government  began  to  recognize 
the  strategic  value  of  the  place  in  the  modern  sense.  Shortly  after  this 
date  a  naval  base  was  created  at  Liukungtao  and  in  1889  the  fortification 
of  the  island  and  the  surrounding  mainland  hills  was  begun.  In  1894 
came  the  China-Japan  War  :  the  Chinese  fleet  was  defeated  at  the  Yalu  and 
finally  after  a  gallant  resistance  compelled   to  surrender  in  the  harbour  at 
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Weihaiwei  in  February,  1895.  The  intrepid  Chinese  Admiral  Ting 
committed  suicide  and  the  phice  was  for  a  short  time  occupied  by  a 
Japanese  army. 

In  1897  began  the  demands  of  the  great  Powers  for  'leases'  of 
territory  in  N.  China.  Germany  as  compensation  for  the  murder  of  two 
missionaries  of  German  nationality  exacted  a  ninety-nine  years'  'lease'  of 
Kiaochow. 

Then  Russia  desired  to  have  the  Liaotnng  Peninsula  which  by  the 
Treaty  of  Shimonoseki  was  to  have  been  ceded  to  Japan,  but  owing  to 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  Japan  by  Russia  and  France  was  finally 
allowed  by  Japan  to  remain  in  Chinese  hands.  Russia  obtained  a  'lease'  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  for  twenty-five  years  and  thereupon  Great  Britain, 
urged  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  England,  obtained  a  lease  of 
Weihaiwei  "for  so  long  a  period  as  Port  Arthur  shall  be  in  the  occupation 
of  Russia."  A  convention  between  China  and  England  to  this  effect  was 
signed  in  July,  1898,  and  Weihaiwei  became  a  Dependency  of  the  British 
Empire.     The  full  text  of  the  Convention  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  Weihaiwei  is  not  a 
British  Colony ;  it  is  a  dependency  known  as  the  leased  Territory  of 
Weihaiwei. 

THE   HARBOUR    AND   TRADE. 

The  Island  of  Liu  Kung,  some  two  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and 
one  mile  across  at  its  broadest  part  lies  roughly  east  and  west  across  the 
Bay  of  Weihaiwei  and  thus  forms  an  extensive  harbour  which  can  be  gained 
by  two  entrances  known  as  the  Eastern  and  W^estern  entrance  respectively. 

The  Western  entrance  is  about  one  mile  wide  and  can  be  used  safely 
by  the  largest  ships.  The  harbour  is  protected  from  all  quarters  except  the 
north-east  and  in  the  winter  a  heavy  swell  is  apt  to  set  in  through  the 
eastern  entrance,  which  makes  boat  work  difficult  and  occasionally  inter- 
rupts all  communication  between  the  Island  and  mainland. 

The  anchorage  for  H.  M.  Ships  is  to  the  South  and  West  of  the 
island  and  formerly  merchant  vessels  used  to  anchor  off  the  island,  but 
during  the  last  year  it  has  been  found  that  Port  Edward,  on  the  mainland, 
some  two  miles  from  the  Island  offers  an  excellent  anchorage  and  merchant 
ships  invariably  anchor  there  now. 

The  principal  European  firms  which  in  former  days  had  their 
offices  in  the  Island  have  moved  over  to  Port  Edward  and  steamers  can 
lie  at  anchor  about  200  yards  from  the  shore.  Weihaiwei  is  a  duty-free  port, 
but  notwithstanding  this  the  trade  is  not  considerable. 

This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  manufactures  in- 
digenous to  the  place,  partly  to  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  and  largely  to  the 
absence  of  railway  communication  between  Weihaiwei  and  the  rich  interior 
of  the  Province. 
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The  chief  exports  are  groiiiid-niits  and  gronnd-iuit  seeds  (2,360  tons 
and  6,000  tons  respectively  in  1909)  and  salt  fish.  vSalt  was  formerly 
brought  here  from  neighbouring  salt  districts  for  re-export  to  Hongkong, 
but  this  trade  has  not  flourished  during  the  past  year  owing  to  the  fall  in 
price  of  salt  in  Hongkong. 

During  the  year  1909,  567  steamers  with  a  total  of  481,000  tons 
entered  the  port  and  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  native  junk 
shipping  for  which,  however,  no  statistics  are  available.  The  principal  lines 
of  steamers  calling  at  Weihaiwei  are  the  China  Navigation  Co.  (Messrs. 
Butterfield  and  vSwire,  who  are  under  contract  with  the  government  for  the 
delivery  of  mails),  and  the  Indo-China  Navigation  Co.  In  the  summer  the 
service  between  Weihaiwei,  Chefoo,  Tientsin  and  Shanghai  is  very  regular, 
steamers  arriving  from  the  South  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  and  from 
the  North  on  Mondays  and  Fridays ;  but  between  December  and  March 
there  is  no  regular  service  and  Weihaiwei  is  a  diflficult  place  to  get  at  and 
a  still  more  difficult  place  to  get  away  from. 

The  principal  imports  consist  of  timber  from  Korea,  kerosene  oil 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Co's  godowns  at  Chefoo,  cotton  yarn,  paper,  sugar 
and  cloth,  and  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  imported  annually 
from  Manchuria. 

The  harbour  is  well  lit  with  lighthouses,  erected  originally  by  the 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs  and  handed  over  to  the  British  govern- 
ment when  the  Territory  was  ceded.  A  naval  engineer-commander  is  in 
charge  and  under  his  careful  supervision  the  lighthouse  arrangements 
give  great  satisfaction. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRIES  AND  PRODUCE. 
(l)    AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture  is  par  excellence  the  business  of  the  Weihaiwei  peasant. 
The  land  is  naturally  fertile  though  the  soil  is  too  light  for  many  crops. 
Every  available  inch  is  cultivated  and  a  feature  of  the  country  is  the  way 
in  which  the  hills  are  terraced  to  make  room  for  cultivation.  The  chief 
crops  are  wheat  and  barley,  sown  in  September  and  gathered  in  June  : 
Indian  corn  and  millet  sown  in  April  and  gathered  in  September  :  beans 
sown  in  June  and  gathered  in  October  :  sweet  potatoes,  buck-wheat  and 
peanuts.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  large  export  of  peanuts  to  Europe 
and  though  this  crop  impoverishes  the  .soil  the  farmer  finds  it  very  profitable. 
Whether  beans  will  ever  be  produced  on  a  large  scale  for  export  it  would  be 
rash  to  prophesy,  but  prima  facie  there  appears  no  reason  why  the  Wei- 
haiwei bean  should  not  in  the  future  compete  .successfully  with  the  Man- 
churian  product  in  the  European  market. 

Vegetables  grow  in  profusion,  including  carrots,  turnips,  melons, 
pumpkins,  cabbage,  onions,  garlic,  etc.,  while  vegetables  more  favoured  by 
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Europeans,    such    as    potatoes,   spinacli,    celery,    etc.,   are    (|;rowii    freelv    in 
market  gardens. 

Since  the  British  occupation  the  harvests  have  been  uniformly  good, 
and  this  fact  has  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  the  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living  among  the  people  which  has  been  very  noticeable  in  the 
last  few  years. 

(2)    FISHING. 

Next  to  farming,  fishing  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  people.  The 
local  junks  are  registered  at  the  government  offices  on  payment  of  a  small 
annual  fee.  The  principal  fish  caught  is  the  huaiig  Jma  yi'i  ^  /^  ^, 
found  in  the  spring  in  large  quantities.  Lin  tao  yii  ^  J]  ^^  are  caught 
in  the  early  summer  and  are  much  liked  by  the  Chinese,  but  are  not 
appreciated  by  Europeans.  White  bait,  mun  f-iao  yil  ^  f^  ,f1,  are  found  in, 
winter  and  are  excellent  eating  ;  and  pien  t^son  yii  ii  P  ]©,,  a  kind  of  sole, 
are  also  very  good.  Of  other  varieties  mention  may  be  made  of  ta  f'on  yii 
•j^  p  ^^  or  ta  ts'oii  yic  ^  g|  ,@  a  species  of  cod.  A  small  kind  of  clam  or 
oyster  is  found  on  the  rocks,  while  crabs  and  crayfish  are  abundant  in  the 
spring  and  make  excellent  eating  (in  strict  moderation). 

In  the  summer  months  a  small  fleet  of  Japanese  boats  come  over  to 
fish  for  shark  which  they  cut  up  and  dry  on  a  remote  beach.  The  flesh  is 
sold  locally  and  the  fins  are  sent  to  Japan, 

(3)   SILK-WORM    INDUSTRY. 

There  are  reputed  to  be  some  80,000  acres  planted  with  scrub-oak, 
the  food  of  the  wild  silk-worm.  This  oak  flourishes  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  hills.  The  cocoons  are  sent  to  the  big  Chinese  filatures  at  Chefoo.  It 
was  hoped  at  one  time  that  foreign  firms  would  establish  filatures  at  Wei- 
haiwei,  but  the  uncertainty  of  tenure  has  prevented  capitalists  from  investing 
either  in  this  industry  or  in  the  establishment  of  a  bean  oil  factory  for 
which  there  is  undoubtedly  ample  scope. 

Of  minor  industries  mention  may  be  made  of  the  enamel-ware 
produced  in  Weihai  City  :  of  late  years  this  ware  in  the  sha2)c  of  pendants, 
buttons,  necklaces  and  hat  pins  has  grown  very  popular  with  European 
ladies  and  it  has  been  put  on  the  London  market  by  Messrs.  Liberty  and 
Co.,  at  high  prices.  The  Weihaivvei  teapot,  made  of  earthenware  with 
metal  characters  or  dragons  fixed  on  to  it,  makes  a  very  good  present. 

(4)   FRUIT   AND    AFFORESTATION. 

In  1903  the  government  obtained  the  services  of  Mr.  Dunn,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Botanical  and  Aff'orestation  Department  of  Hongkong  to 
report  on  the  horticultural  and  afforestation  possibilities  of  Weihaiwei. 
His  report  emphatically  emphasized  the  suitability  of  the  territory  for 
fruit-growing,    viticulture    and    afforestation,   and    he    recommended     the 
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engagement  of  a  qualified  horticulturist  from  Paigland.  The  government 
acted  on  this  advice  and  secured  a  small  piece  of  land  as  an  experimental 
nursery  and  the  result  has  been  to  prove  conclusive!)-  as  regards  fruit,  that 
apples,  pears,  plums,  strawberries  and  grapes  can  be  most  successfully 
produced.  As  regards  afforestation  the  Island  of  Liukung  has,  during  the 
last  few  years,  been  covered  with  fir  trees,  while  on  the  mainland,  acacias, 
willows  and  planes  have  been  planted  along  the  high  roads  and  have  grown 
very  freely  and  quickly.  The  general  afforestation  of  the  hills  would  much 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  territory  and  would  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  rainfall,  but  the  expense  involved  would  be  greater  than  a 
government  dependent  on  Imperial  grants-in-aid  could  bear. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  Chinese  to  undertake  fruit-growing  a 
small  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  and  translated  into  simple  Chinese  and 
widely  distributed,  giving  general  elementary  directions  as  to  pruning, 
manuring,  propagating,  etc.,  etc. 

The  formation  of  a  European  company  for  fruit-growing  purposes 
would,  there  is  little  doubt,  prove  a  commercial  success,  but  in  the  present 
uncertainty  as  to  the  tenure  of  the  place  capitalists  are  not  inclined  to  sink 
their  money  in  Weihaiwei  investments. 

(5)    MINING. 

The  strata  of  the  mountains  are  metamorphic  consisting  of  beds  of 
quartzite,  gneiss,  crystalline  and  limestone,  cut  across  by  dykes  of  volcanic 
rock  and  granite. 

Gold  exists  and  the  Chinese  have  for  long  practised  the  art  of 
washing  for  gold-alluvial  mining.  In  1902,  the  Weihaiwei  Gold  Mining 
Co.,  Ltd.,  was  formed,  and  in  1905,  the  Company  made  several  shipments 
of  ore  and  concentrates  valued  at  Taels  17,000  ;  but  it  was  found  that 
without  a  very  heavy  expenditure  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  gold  on 
a  paying  basis  and  the  Company  eventually  went  into  liquidation. 

CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH. 

The  climate  of  Weihaiwei  may  safely  be  said  to  be  the  best  in 
China  and  in  many  ways  superior  to  that  of  England.  Sudden  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  almost  unknown.  It  is  true  that  the  summer  months  are 
hot  and  the  winter  months  cold,  but  the  summer  heat  is  dry  and  the  winter 
cold  is  compensated  for  by  the  brightness  of  the  sun  and  by  the  sparkling 
keenness  of  the  air.  The  maximum  temperature  in  summer  is  rarely  above 
95''  F.  in  the  shade,  and  the  minimum  in  winter  rarely  falls  below  9°  F. 

There  is  probably  a  greater  amount  of  sunlight  at  Weihaiwei  than 
on  the  far-famed  Riviera. 

The  seasons  change  with  regularity  and  the  Chinese  are  curiously 
clever  at  prophesying  what  the  coming  season  will  be  like. 
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From  June  to  September  every  year  there  is  a  constant  influx  of 
visitors  from  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Peking,  and  even  Hongkong,  all  bent  ou 
escaping  the  heat  (pi  shii),  and  the  fact  that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  place 
has  been  the  summer  headquarters  of  our  China  Squadron,  shows  that 
its  advantages  as  a  sanitarium  are  fully  realized  by  our  Naval  authorities. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  summer  a  form  of  dysentery  is  apt  to  prevail  among 
European  visitors,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  due  not  so  much  to 
the  climate  as  to  carelessness  and  disregard  of  elementary  hygienic  principles. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  reported  to  have  described  Weihaiwei  as  a  second- 
rate  (or  was  it  a  fourth-rate  ?)  watering  place,  but  if  he  had  ever  come  here 
he  would  have  altered  his  opinion.  The  long  stretches  of  yellow  saud  with 
a  few  bungalows  grouped  here  and  there,  the  mountain  walks  and  quiet 
valleys,  the  entire  absence  of  any  rowdy  element  all  combine  to  make 
Weihaiwei  an  ideal  holiday  resort.  The  golfer,  the  sportsman,  the  tennis- 
player  and  cricketer  will  all  find  plenty  of  opportunities  for  indulging  in 
their  favourite  sport ;  and  excellent  accommodation  is  provided  by  the 
hotel  under  European  management  and  by  the  various  bungalows  built  on 
the  edge  of  the  sea  by  the  Weihaiwei  Land  &  Building  Company.  The 
health  of  the  Chinese  population  bears  additional  witness  to  the  excellence 
of  the  climate.  The  Weihaiwei  peasant  or  fisherman  often  lives  well 
over  the  ripe  age  of  eighty.  Plague  is  unknown  :  smallpox,  so  common  in 
the  North,  is  comparatively  uncommon  here,  and  the  annual  free  vaccination 
campaign,  undertaken  every  spring  by  government  when  some  3,000 
or  4,000  persons  are  vaccinated,  will  tend  more  and  more  to  eradicate 
smallpox  from  the  villages  of  this  territory. 

A  mild  form  of  x\siatic  cholera  occasionally  appears  in  isolated  vil- 
lages, but  rarely  if  ever  becomes  epidemic.  Detailed  instructions — couched 
in  easy  vernacular — are  posted  in  the  village  affected  and  the  government 
medical  officer  is  always  ready  to  visit  and  treat  any  cases  reported. 

In  short,  Weihaiwei  appears  to  be  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  Far 
East  which  can  be  described  as  "a  white  man's  country"  all  the  year 
round. 

[A  reference  to  Appendix  B.  will  show  the  total  annual  rainfalls 
including  snow  since  1905,  and  also  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures 
recorded  since  that  year.] 

THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF  WEIHAIWEI. 

The  British  flag  was  hoisted  at  Weihaiwei  on  the  24th  June,  1908, 
in  anticipation  of  the  Convention  signed  at  Peking  on  July  ist  of  that  year. 
For  the  time  being  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  a  naval 
officer.  Commander  (now  Captain)  Gaunt  :  he  was  succeeded  by  General 
Sir  Arthur  Dorward  who  combined  military  and  civil  powers  and  finally, 
early  in  1902,  Mr.  Stewart  Lockhart,  C.  :\I.  6.,  Colonial  Secretary  at  Hong- 
kong,— now  Sir.  James  H.  Stewart  Lockhart,  K.  C.  M.  G. — was  selected  to 
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be  the  first  Civil  Commissioner  under  the  Colonial  office.  With  his  arrival 
began  the  first  serious  attempt  at  civil  administration.  The  appointment 
was  a  peculiarh-  suitable  one  as  vSir.  James  had  had  a  long  and  intimate 
experience  of  the  Chinese  at  Hongkong  in  his  capacity  of  Registrar-General, 
and  he  had  only  recently  had  experience  of  the  administration  of  the  newly- 
acquired  territory  at  Kowloon. 

The  effect  of  the  new  Administration  at  Weihaiwei  was  very  soon 
visible  in  the  increase  in  Revenue,  which  has  expanded  from  Taels  4,077  in 
1900  to  Taels  80,000  in  1909,*  while  roads  have  been  built  or  existing 
roads  extended  and  improved,  education  has  been  encouraged,  medical  and 
sanitary  improvements  effected  and  Judicial  Courts  put  on  a  working  basis. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Commissioner  was  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
government  from  the  Island  of  Liukung  to  the  mainland  opposite  :  and  the 
Commissioner  took  up  his  official  residence  at  Ma-tsu,  the  name  of  which 
place  was,  in  commemoration  of  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward,  changed 
to  Port  Edward.  This  transfer  of  the  centre  of  activities  has  been  justified 
to  the  full  by  subsequent  experience.  The  Island  of  Liukung  is  mainly 
a  naval  depot  with  a  small  Chinese  population  of  shop-keepers  and  coolies 
whose  energies  are  mainly  connected  with  the  ships  which  visit  Weihaiwei 
every  summer,  but  the  whole  bulk  of  administrative  work  is  really  centred 
in  the  mainland  with  its  300  villages  and  population  of  150,000  people. 

The  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  Commission  under  His  Majesty's 
sign  manual  and  signet  and  discharges  his  functions  under  the  Weihaiwei 
Order  in  Council  of  July  24th,  1901.  Under  this  instrument  he  is 
empowered  to  make  Ordinances  for  the  administration  of  the  Territory 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  vSecretary  of  vState  for  the  Colonies,  and 
provision  is  made  for  a  High  Court  in  which  all  jurisdiction  civil  and 
criminal  is  vested  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  Hong- 
kong.     Provision  is  also  made  for  District  Magistrates'  Courts. 

The  Commissioner  carries  on  all  correspondence  with  the  Home 
Government  and  with  the  high  Chinese  authorities  and  also  with  neigh- 
bouring P)ritish  Consuls — on  occasion  he  sits  as  a  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
cases  where  the  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  by  magistrates  is  not 
sufficient.  He  controls  the  expenditure,  and  supervises  the  preparation 
of  estimates,  and  presides  generally  over  all  the  important  administrative 
work  of  the  territory.  Periodically  he  addresses  the  district  headmen  in 
person  when  some  new  ordinance  is  to  be  brought  into  force  and  it  is 
considered  desirable  that  it  should  be  fully  explained  to  the  people. 

JUDICIAL  WORK. 

The  British  Magistrates  at  Weihaiwei  are  the  counterpart  of  the 
Chinese  chih  hsien  :  their  functions  are  as  varied  as  those  of  the  Fu  Mu 
Kuan.    A  feature  of  the  administration  is  the  retention  of  this  time-honoured 
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system  of  village  headnieii,  fsUm  /inig  or  h^'iiai  sJiou.  These  men 
as  a  rule  are  the  eldest  or  most  influential  persons  of  the  chief  family  in 
each  village  and  in  some  cases  the  office  is  practically  hereditary.  Their 
duties  are  very  miscellaneous  and  not  very  strictly  deflned,  and  include 
the  collection  and  payment  of  the  Land  Tax  annually  to  government,  the 
reporting  of  suicides  or  sudden  deaths  or  infectious  diseases  in  their  villages, 
wrecks  of  junks,  etc.,  etc.  They  also  arbitrate  in  minor  village  disputes  and 
arrange  for  the  village  theatricals  and  other  festive  occasions.  The  head- 
men, in  short  represent  the  villages  and  act  as  intermediaries  between  the 
government  and  the  village.  As  far  as  possible  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment is  based  on  the  old  maxim  tsii  tsai pu  ivci  §  i3t  ^  ^,  viz.^  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  customs  of  the  people  so  long  as  the  people 
keep  the  peace.  Villages  often  draw  up  their  own  code  of  regulations,  ts'^un 
kiici^  as  regards  petty  theft,  gambling,  etc.,  and  then  regulations  are  often, 
but  not  necessarih',  submitted  to  the  magistrate  for  his  imprimature.  They 
generally  contain  clauses  punishing  with  a  small  fine  the  offences  above- 
mentioned  and  stating  that  if  the  offender  refuses  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  village  he  will  be  haled  to  the  magistrate  for  condign  punishment. 

The  ordinary  village  headmen  are  not  paid,  but  no  doubt  they  get  a 
few  perquisites  in  the  shape  of  a  dinner  when  a  dispute  has  been  arbitrated. 
To  facilitate  administration  the  territory,  consisting  as  it  does  of  over  300 
villages,  has  been  divided  into  some  twenty-six  districts,  each  district 
represented  by  a  district  headman,  tsung  /s^nn  inng  -^  |f  j^.  These  men 
receive  a  small  salary  from  government  and  are  directly  consulted  on  all 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  territory.  Of  the  twenty-six  districts, 
seventeen  are  supervised  by  the  district  officer  and  magistrate  who  resides  at 
Wen  Ch'iian  T'ang,  a  post  practically  in  the  centre  of  the  territory,  while 
the  remaining  nine  districts,  together  with  the  Island  of  Lilikung,  come 
under  the  ken  of  the  Magistrate  residing  at  Port  Edward.  This  arrange- 
ment saves  litigants,  living  at  a  distance,  the  time,  trouble  and  expense  of 
coming  to  and  stopping  at  Port  Edward  during  the  hearing  of  their  cases, 
and  further  the  Magistrate  at  Wen  Ch'iian  T'ang,  being  in  a  central 
position,  can  more  easily  tour  among  the  villages  and  hold  his  court  at 
the  scene  of  dispute. 

EDUCATION. 

Weihaiwei  is  justly  proud  of  the  Weihaiwei  school  for  European 
boys  founded  by  the  present  Headmaster,  Mr.  H.  L.  Beer,  some  ten  years 
ago.  The  school  started  with  three  day-boys,  and  now  with  its  fifty  boarders, 
its  corps  of  boy  scouts,  and  its  excellent  education  it  takes  high  rank  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  English  public  schools  or  for  a  business  career  in 
the  Far  East.      I\Ir.  Johnston  in  his  "Lion  and  Dragon  in  Northern  China," 
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says:  "It  would  be  difficult  aujwhere  iu  Asia  to  find  a  healthier  place  tor 
a  school,  and  certainly  on  the  coast  of  China  the  site  is  peerless."  The 
healthy,  rosy  cheeks  of  the  'youufj  barbarians'  who  have  the  good  fortujie 
to  be  educated  here  certainly  are  an  excellent  advertisement  of  the  advant- 
ages of  the  Weihaiwei  climate. 

(2).  The  government  has  established  a  Free  vSchool  at  Port  Edward 
with  three  Chinese  masters  for  the  education  of  Chinese  boys.  The  average 
attendance  at  this  school  (a  day-school)  is  about  forty-five.  The  subjects 
taught  include  English  (only  in  the  higher  forms).  Arithmetic,  History  and 
Geography  and  the  Chinese  Classics.  A  simple  text  book  of  Hygiene  has 
been  prepared  by  the  (Government  and  is  regularly  taught  in  the  school. 
The  object  of  the  school  is  to  give  a  sufficient  education  to  enable  boys  to 
enter  the  Chinese  Middle  Schools  which  are  springing  up  all  over  the 
province. 

(3).  Practically  every  village  in  the  territory  that  is  of  any  impor- 
tance has  its  own  school  where  the  old  Chinese  education  is  still  given.  New 
books  and  new  methods  are,  however,  gradually  coming  in  especially  at  the 
schools  established  at  IVIeng  Chia  Chuang  and  Yuan  Chia  Ssu.  During  the 
past  year  the  government  has  distributed  gratis  some  400  copies  of  the 
text  books  on  Hygiene,  as  used  in  the  Government  School,  and  steps  have 
been  taken  to  encourage  education  by  the  institution  of  scholarships,  the 
funds  being  provided  by  a  tax  on  theatricals,  voluntarily  collected  by  the 
headmen  of  the  villages,  the  fee  being  one  tiao  (about  1/6)  per  diem.  This 
is  a  most  legitimate  form  of  public  subscription  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
purely  voluntary  and  not  enforced  by  law  shows  that  the  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  education. 


APPENDIX    A. 

The  Weihaiwei  Convention  signed  in  the  English  and  Chinese  Languages 
at  Peking,  ist  July,  1898. 

Ratifications  exchanged  at  London,  5th  October,  i8g8. 

In  order  to  provide  Great  Britain  with  a  suitable  naval  harbour  in 
North  China  and  for  the  better  protection  of  British  commerce  in  the 
neighbouring  seas,  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China 
agrees  to  lease  to  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Weihaiwei,  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  and  the 
adjacent  waters  for  so  long  a  period  as  Port  Arthur  shall  remain  in  the 
occupation  of  Russia. 

The  Territory  leased,  shall  comprise  the  Island  of  Liukung  and 
all  other  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Weihaiwei,  and  a  belt  of  land  ten  Eng- 
lish   miles    wide  along  the  entire  coast    line    of   the    Bay    of  Weihaiwei. 
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Within    the  above-mentioned  territory  leased,  (ireat  Britain  shall  have  sole 
jurisdiction. 

Great  Britain  shall  have,  in  addition,  the  right  to  erect  fortifications, 
station  troops,  or  take  anj-  other  measures  necessary  for  defensive  purposes 
at  any  points  on  or  near  the  coast  of  the  region  east  of  the  meridian  121° 
40'  E.  of  Greenwich,  and  to  acquire  on  equitable  compensation  within 
that  territory  such  sites  as  may  be  necessary  for  water  supply,  communica- 
tions and  hospitals. 

Within  that  zone  Chinese  administration  will  not  be  interfered  with, 
but  no  troops  other  than  Chinese  or  British  shall  be  allowed  therein. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  within  the  walled  city  of  W^eihaiwei  Chinese 
oflficials  shall  continue  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
inconsistent  with  naval  and  military  requirements  for  the  defence  of  the 
territory  leased. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  Chinese  vessels  of  war  whether  neutral  or 
otherwise  shall  retain  the  right  to  use  the  waters  herein  leased  to  Great 
Britain. 

It  is  further  understood  that  there  will  be  no  expropriation  or 
expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  herein  specified  and  that  if 
land  is  required  for  fortifications,  public  offices,  or  any  official  or  public 
purpose  it  shall  be  bought  at  a  fair  price.  This  Convention  shall  come  into 
force  on  signature.  It  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Sovereigns  of  the  two 
countries,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  London  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  duly  authorized  thereto  by  their 
respective  governments  have  signed  the  present  Agreement. 

Signed.      Claude  M.  Macdonald. 

,,  Prince  Ching,  Senior  member  of  the  Tsung  Li  Yamen. 

,,  Liao  Shou  Hung,  President  of  Board  of  Punishments. 

Done  at  Peking  in  quadruplicate  (four  copies  in  English  and  four  in 
Chinese)  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  being  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  fifth  moon  of  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  Kuang  Hsu. 

APPENDIX    B. 

Total  annual  Rainfall  (including  snow)  at  Weihaiwei  since  1905. 

Year.  Inches. 

1905  40.    23. 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


25- 

31- 

37- 

85. 

33- 

42. 

33- 

54' 

36. 

18. 

TEMPERATURK. 

Highest. 

93° 

F. 

93° 

F. 

92° 

F. 

92° 

F. 

94° 

F. 

91° 

F. 

Lowest. 

12° 

F. 

IO° 

F. 

7° 

F. 

11° 

F. 

11° 

F. 

2° 

F. 
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Year. 

1905 
1906 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

APPENDIX    C. 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  Government  of  Weihaiwei  since  1906. 

Year.                          Revemie.  Expenditure. 

1906-1907                      %1^^111'  $160,973. 

1907-1908                      $80,331.  $173,340.     ■ 

1908-1909                      $83,277.  $168,740. 

1909-1910                      $83,499-  $145,852. 

The  deficit  each  year  has  been  met  by  a  grant-in-aid  from  Imperial 
Funds  which  has  been  as  follows  : 

Year.  Amount. 

1906-1907  £  4,500. 

I9O7-I9O8  ;^I0,000. 

1 908-1 909  ^10,000. 

1 909-1910  £  4,400. 

APPENDIX    D. 
THE  CHINESE    REGIMENT. 

No  account  of  Weihaiwei  would  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  the  Chinese  Regiment,  the  founding  and  success  of  which  furnished  a 
signal  proof  of  the  genius  of  the  British  officer  for  dealing  with  Asiatics,  and 
also  of  the  inherent  military  capacity  of  the  Chinese,  when  properly  led, 
fed  and  paid. 

Those  desirous  of  having  an  accurate  record  of  the  Regiment  cannot 
do  better  than  read  "On  Active  Service  with  the  Chinese  Regiment"  by 
Major — now  Lieut.  Col.  A.  S.  Barnes.  This  book  gives  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  prowess  of  the  Regiment  at  the  Siege  of  Tientsin  and  the 
capture  of  Peking  :  and  mention  is  also  made  of  its  valuable  services  in  the 
local  troubles  at  Weihaiwei  early  in  1900  when  the  Commission  appointed 
to  define  the  Boundary  was  attacked  by  a  horde  of  Ignorant  and  fanatic 
peasants. 

The  Regiment  was  founded  in  1899  mainly  through  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  Colonel  Bower  assisted  by  Major  C.  D.   Bruce,  Major  M. 
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Watson,  Major  Barnes,  Captain  Hilton-Johnson,  Captain  W.  H.  Dent, 
Captain  Layard  and  other  oflScers  specially  selected  from  the  Imperial  army. 

The  Regiment  had  reached  a  total  of  some  1,200  men  in  1902  when 
it  was  reduced  to  545,  and  finally  in  1906  it  was  disbanded,  having  served 
an  excellent  purpose  in  maintaining  order  in  the  Territory  and  proving 
the  value  of  the  Chinaman  as  a  soldier  and  his  loyalty  to  his  officers. 

Many  of  the  men  went  out  to  South  Africa  during  the  coolie 
emigration  as  policemen  :  others  again  have  joined  the  small  Police  Force 
now  maintained  by  the  Colonial  Government  :  some  have  obtained  good 
posts  on  Chinese  Railways,  and  a  few  have  joined  the  Chinese  army  where 
their  British  training  has  speedily  won  them  promotion. 


TSINGTAU   AND  THE  GERMAN   TERRITORY  OF  KIAOCHOW. 

HISTORY. 


i 


|BOUT    2700  B.C.,   the    present   German    Leased    Territory,   like   the 
whole  of  East  Shantung,  was  inhabited  by  the  Yi  and  L,ai  Barbarians. 
The   Chinese   pushing  forward  from   the  West   gradually  absorbed 
these  savage  tribes,  but  even  to  this  day  the  memory  of  the  old  Lai 
•'Barbarians"  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  place,  Laiyang. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Tsin  Dynasty  (255^206  B.C.,  the  founder 
of  which,  the  great  Tsin  Shy  Huaugti  is  said  to  have  visited  the  Laushau 
Mountains)  appears  a  principality  of  Kiaotung  forming  part  of  the  old 
fief  of  Tsi  (compare  Tsimo).  In  fierce  struggles  Han-sin,  the  general  of 
Han-tsu  (founder  of  the  elder  Han  Dynasty),  overthrew  Tsi  which  then 
passed  as  crownland  into  the  possession  of  the  new  imperial  house.  In 
the  year  154  B.C.,  the  Prince  of  Kiaotung  was  beheaded  as  a  rebel  to  the 
Emperor  King-ti,  whereupon  Kiaotung  became  also  the  Emperor's  own 
royal  domain  administered  by  his  sons  as  vassal  princes.  One  of  these  was 
the  four-year-old  Tscho  who,  raised  to  the  rank  of  heir  apparent  in  150, 
ascended  the  throne  as  Emperor  Wu-ti  in  140  B.C.  By  his  campaigns  in 
the  West  (in  125  B.C.  the  Imperial  General  Tshang  Kien  drove  the  Huns 
from  the  Tarym  Basin  ;  Kashgar  was  occupied  in  loi  B.C.),  Wu-ti  inau- 
gurated a  new  epoch  of  culture  for  the  Empire,  up  to  that  time  closed  to 
the  W'est.  (Among  other  things  may  be  mentioned  the  import  of  grapes, 
lucerne,  and  Turcoman  pedigree  horses ;  and  the  establishment  of  relations 
with  the  farther  kingdom.)  Chinese  hi.storians  regard  Wu-ti's  reign  as 
the  most  brilliant  of  all. 

In  529  A.D.  the  name  Kiaochow  appears  for  the  first  time.  As  an 
intermediate  port  of  the  Arabian  sea  traffic  of  the  Arabian  Colony  Kanpu 
(the  present  Huang-ta  near  Hangtschon)  to  Korea,  11)U  Khordabdeh  (about 
880  A.D.)  speaks  of  Kiaochow,  of  which  he  mentions  the  neighbouring 
high  mountains  and   the  abundance  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  to  be  found, 
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which  still  prevails  at  the  present  day.  At  that  time  Kiaochow  was 
the  port  of  the  flourishing  commercial  town  of  Weihsieu  till  the.  latter 
lost  the  greater  part  of  its  importance  through  the  construction  of  the 
Imperial  Canal  (under  the  ]\Iongols  in  the  Yiien  Dynasty  1280-1368. )  As 
anchorage  of  the  junks  which  carried  as  cargo  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
Shantung  Province,  Kiaochow  Bay  remained  rich  in  traffic  till  i860, 
at  which  time  the  opening  of  Chefoo  to  foreign  trade  forced  the  merchants  of 
Wuhai  to  transfer  their  connections  to  Chefoo.  After  this  Kiaochow  Bay  lost 
considerably  in  importance  and  became  more  or  less  a  deserted  place  till  a 
change  was  brought  about  by  the  taking  possession  of  the  Kiaochow 
Territory  on  the  14th  November,  1897,  by  Germany.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  Admiral  Von  Diederichs  with  the  cruiser  squadron. 

By  the  agreement  of  March  6th,  1898,  the  Kiaochow  Territory  was 
leased  to  the  German  Empire  which  extended  to  it  its  protection  by  the 
Imperial  Rescript  of  April  27th,  1898.  Post-Captain  Zeye  and  Post-Captain 
Truppel  were  in  chief  command  of  the  territory  following  on  its  occupation. 
Post-Captain  Rosendahl  took  over  the  administration  as  first  Governor  of 
the  Kiaochow  Territory  on  April  i6th,  1898.  He  was  succeeded  on  February 
19th,  1899,  by  Post-Captain  Jaeschke  who  died  in  Tsingtau  on  January 
27th,  1901.  His  Majesty  the  German  Kaiser  then  appointed  Post- 
Captain  (now  Admiral)  Truppel,  Governor,  and  he  landed  in  Tsingtau  on 
June  6th,  looi,  and  from  that  time  till  recently  has  administered  the 
government  of  the  territory. 

The  leased  territory  comprises  551  "6  square  kilometers.  The  town 
of  Tsingtau  contains  at  present  (1911)  1,621  Europeans  (of  whom  1,531  are 
Germans)  besides  the  garrison  and  34,180  Chinese. 

The  Territory  has  a  Chinese  population  of  126,690  so  that  the  total 
population  of  town  and  territory  is  3,896  Europeans  and  Americans  and 
161,140  Chinese.  In  1897  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  there  were  284 
town-ships  and  villages  and  about  84,000  Chinese  in  the  territory.  The 
number  of  Japanese  has  fluctuated  in  recent  years  between  100  and  200. 

CLIMATE. 

The  Leased  Territory  lies,  as  does  all  China,  within  the  East  Asiatic 
monsoon  zone,  in  which  the  southerly  winds  from  the  sea  in  summer  bring 
heat  and  humidity  and  the  land  winds  in  winter  are  the  cause  of  the  cold 
and  dryness.  One  result  of  the  great  dryness  of  these  cold  land  winds  is  the 
absence  of  clouds  in  the  sky,  hence  the  rare  rain  and  showers  of  this  season. 

With  great  regularity  the  commencement  of  frost  appears  in  the 
second  half  of  the  month  of  November,  and  the  number  of  frosty  days 
remains  very  evenly  at  an  average  of  sixty-five. 

The  .sea  winds  in  summer  are  charged  with  a  great  degree  of 
humidity,  and  cause  the  clouds,  the  relative  damp,  and  the  rains,  to  attain 
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their  maximum  at  this  season  of  the  year  (in  the  niiddle  of  July  and  August 
86  per  cent,  over  90  per  cent  and  even  100  per  cent  on  certain  days). 

These  clouded  skies  and  rains,  however,  brin^:  about  a  cooling  of  the 
temperature,  while  preventing  at  the  same  time  the  rise  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  result  is  that  Tsingtau  is  not  subject  to  such  heat  as  places  in 
the  interior  in  the  same  degree  ot  latitude. 

The  months  of  June,  July  and  August  may  be  said  to  be  exception- 
ally damp  with  a  relative  humidity  of  between  80  per  cent  and  100  per 
cent,  and  the  other  months  with  between  60  per  cent  and  85  per  cent 
of  humidity  are  moderately  damp.  Tsingtau  has  an  average  maximum 
temperature  in  the  hottest  month,  August,  of  247°  Centigrade,  being  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Cadiz  in  the  same  month. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  period  from  September  to 
May  is  about  the  same  as  South  Germany,  the  strength  of  the  sun's  rays, 
however,  is  stronger  in  Tsingtau.  The  temperature  of  June,  July  and  August 
is  often  of  a  tropical  character.  The  Spring  (March,  April  and  May)  and  the 
Autumn  (September,  October  and  November)  may  be  indicated  as  the  "good 
seasons."      They  bring  dry  sunny  warm  days  and  refreshingly  cool  nights. 

The  Autumn  especially  with  its  average  temperature  of  19 '3°  and 
medium  humidity  of  58  per  cent  is  the  most  pleasant  season  of  the  year. 
But  even  these  two  good  seasons  have  their  drawbacks.  The  mild  temper- 
ature of  the  spring  is  often  changed  by  a  north  wind  bringing  with  it 
piercing  cold  and,  as  a  result  of  the  rare  showers  at  this  time,  great  quantities 
of  dust.  The  autumn  also  is  remarkable  for  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
characteristic  of  this  climate,  often  bringing  the  thermometer  down  almost 
to  14°  Centigrade  and  a  fluctuation  in  the  relative  degree  of  humidity  of 
30-40  per  cent. 

THE  PLANNING  OF  TSINGTAU  AND  ITS  HOUSING  CONDITIONS. 

Soon  after  the  occupation  a  construction  plan  of  Tsingtau  was 
worked  out.  It  was  held  that  the  most  favourable  site  for  the  town  was 
the  spot  which  formed  the  western  spur  of  the  mountain  range  stretching 
from  the  Laushan  to  the  Bay  of  Kiaochow,  and  settlements  were  here 
founded  which  for  suitability  of  purpose  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed. 

For  the  erection  of  the  European  town  the  southern  slopes  120-140 
mis.  hill-range,  sloping  to  the  bay  of  Tsingtau  seemed  most  suitable,  being 
as  perfectly  open  in  summer  to  the  refreshing  breezes  from  the  sea,  and 
affording  sufficient  protection  in  the  winter  from  the  north-westerly  winds. 

West  of  the  Chinese  village  of  Tsingtau  it  was  decided  to  place  the 
business  and  official  quarters ;  east  of  it,  towards  the  Augustern  Viktoria 
Bay  of  to-day,  on  the  sloping  hilly  spur  of  land,  the  villa  and  bathing 
quarters  were  fixed. 

Along  the  shore  of  Kiaochow  P>ay  the  sites  for  a  harbour  and  a 
harbour  settlement  were  chosen.     Between  these  two  localities,  on  the  crest 
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of  the  hill  Icadinj;  to  the  bay,  the  Chinese  town  of  Tapaiitau  was  placed 
and  so  planned  that  its  drainage  cannot  flow  to  the  town  of  Tsingtan  nor 
to  the  harbour  settlement. 

THE  EUROPEAN  TOWN. 

The  land  for  these  settlements  was  in  the  first  instance  acquired  by 
the  Government  from  the  Chinese  owners  and  then  resold  to  private 
individuals,  thus  all  the  land  necessary  for  the  settlements  was  acquired 
without  any  disturbance  in  1901.  Building  almost  immediately  followed 
the  acquisition  of  the  land,  and  side  by  side  with  the  construction  of  the 
buildings,  the  making  of  macadamized  roads  went  on  apace  ;  the  roads  also 
outside  the  town  were  gradually  macadamized,  which  rendered  them,  with 
few  exceptions,  good  and  passable,  even  in  the  rainy  season.  Last  year,  as 
an  experiment,  one  of  the  most  frequented  streets  was  coated  with  a  layer  of 
tar.  As  the  experiment  has  been  a  success  other  streets  will,  no  doubt, 
be  similarly  treated.  In  the  first  year  the  streets  were  lighted  with 
petroleum  lamps,  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  electric  works,  electric 
lighting  was  introduced. 

The  architectural  style  of  the  houses  was  chosen  with  the  idea  of 
having  deep  verandahs,  and  this  has  been  nearly  always  carried  out.  A 
building  ordinance  was  issued  prescribing  that  only  a  part  of  the  ground 
acquired  for  building  purposes  might  be  built  upon.  By  this  and  by 
limiting  the  number  of  storeys  to  the  buildings  the  villa  characteristics  of 
the  houses  have  been  preserved.  The  Chinese  servants  are  accommodated 
in  houses  of  special  design  called  "coolie  houses"  at  the  back  of  the  main 
buildings,  but  sufficiently  near  to  be  within  call.  Detached  kitchen 
premises  have  been  also  much  adopted. 

In  October  1900,  3,000  metres  of  main  thoroughfares  had  been  laid 
out.  In  1901  in  Tsingtau  and  Tapautau  alone,  367  buildings,  whose  plans 
had  been  passed  by  the  authorities,  were  erected.  The  annual  average  for 
European  buildings  has  been  17  or  18  for  dwelling  houses. 

Up  to  1909/10  in  progressive  development,  60,701  metres  of  roads 
have  been  constructed,  partly  macadamized  and  laid  out  with  trees.  Thus 
Tsingtau,  which  twelve  years  ago  was  but  a  poor  Chinese  fishing  village 
bare  of  trees,  and  of  no  particular  attraction,  has  been  made  a  town  laid  out 
according  to  a  symmetrical  plan  with  a  network  of  macadamized  streets,  lined 
with  pleasant  houses,  in  well-kept  gardens,  with  side  walks  lined  with  shady 
trees  and  along  well  afforested  heights.  The  barracks  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  troops  have  been  built  with  the  greatest  care  and  present  the 
last  word  in  hygienic  requirements. 

THE  CHINESE  TOWN. 
From  the  first  it  was  decided  to  separate  the  European  and  Chinese 
towns,  and   so  this  necessitated  the    demolition   of  the   village   of  Upper 
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Tsiugtau.      Ill  process  of  time  other  villages  were  likewise  aecjuired  by  the 
Government  and  removed  so  that  in  1902  almost  all  were  cleared. 

Tapautau,  as  a  suburb  of  Tsingtau,  was  more  especially  intended  for 
Chinese  tradesmen,  so  about  four  kilometres  from  the  centre  of  Tapautau,  two 
other  Chinese  villages  were  placed,  viz.,  Taitungchenand  Taihsichen.  From 
the  beginning,  building  was  brisk,  and  by  1901  all  the  property  was  sold 
and  an  extension  of  the  building  plan  had  to  be  put  into  effect. 

AFFORESTATION  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

There  were  no  forests,  and  few  trees  within  the  Leased  Terri- 
tory wheu  a  settlement  was  effected.  Some  piue  trees  on  the  burying 
grounds  were  almost  all  that  were  to  be  seen.  As  for  the  water  supply,  to 
depend  on  surface  drainage  was  useless  and  even  dangerous  to  health. 
Boring  wells  for  water  was  successful  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  as  there 
were  no  wells  in  the  barracks  all  the  water  required  for  them  had  to  be 
carried  up  by  Chinese  coolies. 

Preliminary  researches  were  made  in  the  Haipo  River  in  which 
under  a  waterless  stratum  serviceable  drinking  water  was  found  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  reservoirs.  In  1901  these  reservoirs  were  opened  to 
the  public.  As  the  demand  for  water  continually  rose,  a  new  source  of 
supply  had  to  be  considered,  and  finally  ground  waterworks  were  con- 
structed in  1908  in  the  Litsun  River,  and  since  then  a  full  supply  has 
been  obtained,  and  it  is  presumable  that  for  a  considerable  time  to  come 
no  further  extension  of  the  waterworks  will  be  necessary.  The  old  pumping 
works  of  Haipo  are  no  longer  in  use  and  are  out  of  working  order. 

The  cost  of  this  water  system  has  so  far  been  about  two  million  marks 
i.e.,  with  a  population  of  37,000,  Mks.  fifty-four  per  head.  Compared  with 
the  great  towns  elsewhere  such  as  Berlin  with  Mks.  37,  London  61, 
Liverpool  103,  Paris  106,  New  York  140,  Melbourne  158,  the  comparison 
does  not  tell  unfavourably  for  Tsingtau. 

Since  the  spring  of  1899  afforestation  has  been  systematically  carried 
on.  In  place  of  leaved  trees  such  as  the  edible  chestnut,  Japanese  and 
Chinese  oaks  were  first  planted  ; 'in  1901  cultivation  of  the  acacia  was 
begun,  which,  on  account  of  its  spreading  roots,  was  found  to  be  an 
excellent  medium  for  binding  the  soil  and  the  surface  earth  of  the 
slopes.  Of  conifers,  Chinese  pines,  Japanese  cypresses  and  pines  were 
principally  planted. 

As  to  the  success  of  this  system,  in  1903  the  damage  caused  by  the 
rains  was  hardly  worth  mentioning  ;  only  two  years  before,  the  water  ran  off 
in  10-12  hours,  now  it  is  retained  for  four  or  five  days.  It  has  also  been  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  Tsingtau.  In  summer 
one  can  walk  for  hours  along  well-kept,  shady,  woodland  roads  with  charm- 
ing views  of  forest-clad  hills  and  valleys. 
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THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF  DISEASES  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

FOR  HEALTH. 

In  the  early  days  a  provisionary  hospital  was  erected  for  the  nse  of 
the  navy,  but  was  open  also  to  civilians,  the  buildings  consisting  of  nine 
"Docker  Barracks."  These  served  well  enough  for  emergencies,  but  were 
soon  found  insufficient.  The  building  of  a  new  hospital  was  therefore 
necessary  and  a  site  was  selected  on  the  southern  slope  between  Government 
Hill  and  the  Signalling  vStation.  In  1899  a  section  of  the  hospital  was 
completed,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  use  the  "Barracks"  hospital,  and  in 
1904  the  whole  place  was  open  for  occupation.  At  present  it  comprises 
six  buildings,  among  these  a  clinic  for  women  and  children,  an  isolation 
house,  management  buildings,  including  kitchen,  administration  offices, 
dispensary,  chemical  and  bacteriological  research  departments,  etc.  The 
entire  construction  is  lighted  with  electricity.  The  usual  number  of  beds 
is  245.  The  highest  nmnber  of  sick  was  216,  in  the  years  1904/5;  the 
average  daily  number  is  now  104. 

The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  like  a  garden  park  and  offer  con- 
valescents a  shady  retreat,  asphalted  walks  and  garden  benches  placed  away 
from  the  dust  and  heat. 

THE  FABER  NURSING  HOME 

Was  opened  in  1906  for  the  use,  on  payment,  of  European  and  better- 
class  Chinese.     It  is  open  for  any  practitioner  to  send  patients  there. 

HYDROPHOBIA    STATION. 

Cases  of  hydrophobia  having  appeared  in  1904  a  special  building 
was  erected  for  such  patients  and  is  attached  to  the  Military  Hospital. 

"MECKLENBURGHAUS"  CONVALESCENT  HOME. 

This  has  been  erected  as  a  joint-stock  enterprise  and  is  open  to  the 
general  public.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  Temple  Pass  of  the  Laushan 
Mountains  at  a  height  of  about  450  metres  from  sea  level  and  on  one  of  the 
best  roads  from  Tsingtau  leading  to  the  Laushan  range.  It  is  used  by 
convalescents  from  the  hospitals  and  as  a  starting  place  by  the  mountain 
climbers  and  as  an  ordinary  hotel.  Excellent  water  is  supplied  from  a 
reservoir  specially  prepared,  the  water,  from  a  stream,  being  pumped  into  it 
to  a  height  of  seventy-three  metres. 

The  house  is  named  after  the  ducal  house  of  Mecklenberg  ;  the 
members  of  which  have  always  taken  a  prominent  and  active  part  in  this 
and  other  enterpri.ses  for  the  benefit  of  the  navy  and  the  development  of  the 
colonies.  In  1909  it  was  found  desirable  to  erect  a  special  building  for  the 
use  of  the  military.  Within  the  same  year  1,140  civilians  and  347  military 
convalescents  were  accommodated  in  these  buildings  taken  as  a  whole. 
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CHINESE  HOSPITALS  AND  DISPENSARIES. 
Ill  the  year  following  the  occupation  a  Chinese  clinic  was  established 
by  the  naval  surgeons.  This  was  free,  but  a  small  sum  was  charged  for 
medicine  and  bandages.  In  October  1904,  a  house  was  opened  at  Lits'un 
for  the  medical  treatment  of  Chinese  patients  and  in  the  first  year  there 
were  1,349  applicants  and  in  1909/10  the  number  had  increased  to  2,984 
and  of  these  556  were  women  and  835  children.  Other  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  are  connected  with  the  Missionary  Societies. 

PROVISIONS. 

Agriculture  and  cattle  breeding  in  the  interior  of  the  Province  has 
always  supplied  the  needs  of  the  Settlement  as  regards  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables.  The  principal  products  of  the  country  are  barley,  wheat,  peas, 
sweet  potatoes,  soy  beans  (for  the  oil),  different  kinds  of  millet  (among  these 
is  kaoliang)  and  ground  nuts.  In  the  market  gardens,  maize,  hemp  and 
vegetables  of  many  kinds  are  grown.  Fruit  is  largely  cultivated  and  the 
grapes  are  delicious,  and  in  consequence  of  the  industrious  cultivation  of 
these  and  other  fruits  in  season,  the  market  of  Tsingtau  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  both  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  hygienic  sale  of  these  supplies  a  market  hall 
has  been  erected  at  the  entrance  to  Tapautau  on  the  borders  of  Tsingtau. 

In  May  the  first  cherries  and  peas  appear,  in  June,  the  harvest  month, 
wheat  and  barley  ripen,  and  apricots,  peaches  and  plums  are  gathered.  In 
July,  apples  and  pears,  in  August,  walnuts,  quinces  and  the  better  kinds  of 
apples  are  on  sale. 

In  September  (the  greatest  harvest),  rice,  millet,  sorghum,  maize, 
beans,  sesamum  and  peas  are  gathered.  In  this  month  grapes  appear  on  the 
market.  In  October  buckwheat  ripens  ;  citrons,  dates,  chestnuts  and 
ofround  nuts  are  harvested. 

THE  SLAUGHTER  HOUSE. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food 
conducted  according  to  modern  ideas,  a  slaughter  house  with  spacious 
refrigerating  chambers  was  erected  in  July  1906. 

In  the  first  working  year  15,000  cattle  were  killed  and  in  the  winter 
mouths  of  last  year  as  many  as  300  a  day  were  disposed  of  on  certain  days. 

SEA  BATHING. 

The  successful  development  of  this  delightful  form  of  health-giving 
recreation  has  made  Tsingtau  a  fashionable  summer  resort. 

In  1902  the  first  thirty  visitors  were  seen  on  the  splendid  bathing 
beach  at  Auguste  Vikloria  Bay  and  neat  little  huts  and  houses  were  built 
for  their  accommodation.  These  have  increased  year  by  year  until  now  they 
are  numbered  in  dozens. 
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Ill  1904  a  splendid  new  beach  hotel  was  erected  capable  of  accom- 
modating 500  guests,  and  amongst  these,  large  numbers  of  English-speaking 
visitors  fiom  the  coast  ports  are  found,  as  well  as  from  Japan  and  Manila. 

EDUCATION. 

• 

For  the  children  of  German  nationality  the  Government  maintains 
a  reformed  modern  grammar  school  whose  final  examination  confers  on 
the  successful  candidate  the  right  to  the  rule  of  only  one  year  of  military 
service.  The  school  is  open  to  all  European  children  and  to  boys  and 
girls  alike. 

Besides  the  State  school  there  is  the  girls'  boarding  and  day-school 
of  the  Franciscan  Nuns  in  which  a  complete  course  of  instruction  is 
likewise  given. 

Chinese  teaching  is  given  in  a  great  number  of  village  schools  but 
the  teaching  staff  and  attendance  is  not  satisfactory.  Owing  to  this  a 
number  of  State  boarding-schools  have  been  opened  in  which  a  five  years' 
course  of  instruction  is  given,  the  curriculum  comprising  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Chinese,  Arithmetic,  Physical  and  Political  Geography, 
Natural  Science  and  German. 

For  secondary  instruction  in  European  and  Chinese  subjects  there 
is  the  German-Chinese  High  School  (see  below.)  The  apprentices'  school 
at  the  wharf  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  technical  school.  Besides 
the  State  schools,  good  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  acquisition  of  Chi- 
nese and  Occidental  knowledge  in  the  various  mission  schools  to  which 
reference  is  made  elsewhere. 

THE  GERMAN-CHINESE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  opened  on  October  25th,  1909.  Its  aim  is  to  give 
a  thorough  education,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  science  and  arts,  as  they  are 
taught  in  Germany,  so  as  to  enable  the  pupils  later  on  to  render  useful 
service  to  the  vState.  The  High  School  is  divided  into  two  grades  : — the 
lower  grade  with  a  six  years'  course  of  instruction. 

In  German : — History  and  geography,  mathematics,  botany  and 
zoology,  physics,  chemistry,  also  English  stenography,  drawing,  gymnastics, 
singing,  and  in  the  highest  class,  philosophical  propaedeutics. 

In  Chinese: — Classics,  language,  ethics,  morals,  geography  and 
history. 

There  is  a  final  examination  for  the  pupils  in  this  lower  course. 

The  upper  grade  is  at  present  composed  of  three  chief  branches  : — 

I.  A  natural-scientific-technical  faculty. 

II.  A  faculty  for  the  study  of  jurisprudence  and  political  economy. 

III.  A  faculty  of  husbandry  and  forestry. 
A  medical  branch  is  to  be  established  later. 
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For  entrance  into  this  upper  course  the  student  is  required  to  know  : — 

The  full  course  of  the  lower  school  which  presupposes  having 
passed  the  final  examination  of  a  Chinese  intermediate  school. 

The  period  of  study  in  the  section  of  jurisprudence  is  three  years;  in 
natural  and  technical  science  four  years  ;  and  in  husbandry  and  forestry 
three  years  ;  the  medical  division  is  to  have  a  four  years'  course. 

Fees: — For  the  lower  course  it  is  Marks  lOO — and  for  the  upper, 
Marks  200 — per  annum. 

The  charge  for  board  and  lodging  in  the  High  School  is  Marks  to 
per  mensem. 

There  is  a  well-equipped  library  and  laboratory  and  a  large  outfit  of 
educational  appliances.  These  latter  were  subscribed  for  by  the  obliging, 
intelligent,  and  far-sighted  industrial  and  commercial  men  in  Germany. 
New  buildings  are  projected,  calculated  to  accommodate  520  pupils.  These 
comprise — a  large  school  building  with  the  usual  class  rooms  ;  four  boarding 
establishments  each  to  hold  125  scholars  ;  a  house  for  the  management, 
housekeeping,  etc.  Up  to  the  present,  one  boarding-house  is  finished  and 
occupied,  a  second  approaches  completion  and  the  building  of  the  school 
house  has  been  commenced.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  Marks 
640,000  to  which  the  Chinese  Government  contributes  Marks  40,000.  The 
current  expenses  are  Marks  200,000  per  annum  and  towards  this  the 
Chinese  Government  is  to  pay  Marks  40,000  per  annum  for  the  next  ten 
years.  The  teaching  staff  comprises  at  present  10  German  ordinary,  8 
German  extra,  and  5  Chinese  teachers. 

According  to  agreement  the  Chinese  Government  has  appointed  an 
inspector  of  the  studies  in  the  Chinese  language  giving  special  attention  to 
science. 

There  is  attached  to  the  High  School  a  translation  institute  at  which 
Chinese  and  German  savants  are  engaged  in  translating  the  necessary  text- 
books into  the  Chinese  language,  there  being  at  present  no  German  scientific 
books  translated  for  the  use  of  Chinese  scholars. 

For  the  final  examination  a  special  examiner  is  sent  from  Peking. 
His  certificate  confers  the  right  to  enter  the  Chinese  Government  service  or 
to  attend  the  Imperial  University  in  Peking. 

In  its  way  this  High  School  is  unique  as  it  is  the  first  institution  of 
the  kind  in  which  a  Foreign  Power  and  China  have  combined.  The  high 
importance  attached  to  this  establishment  in  Chinese  official  circles  found 
expression  by  the  envoy  sent  by  the  Chinese  Government  in  his  open- 
ing speech. 

H.  E.  Governor  Sun  Pao-ch'i  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit 
honoured  the  institution  by  the  gift  of  a  valuable  vase.  As  the  settle- 
ment of  Germans  in  Tsingtau  generally,  so  in  particular  the  German- 
Chinese  High  School  is  destined  to  become  the  apostle  of  German  culture 
and  science  to  China  and  so  bring  the  two  peoples  into  a  closer  union. 
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TRADE  AND  TRAFFIC. 


The  building  of  a  modern  harbour  for  the  development  of  the  shipping 
trade  and  the  creation  and  development  of  more  artificial  roads  for  traffic  in 
the  opening  up  of  the  interior  were  immediately  found  to  be  of  urgent 
importance,  as  the  new  emporium  lacked  the  large  natural  water  routes  of 
the  older  coast  towns. 

The  construction  of  the  harbour  was  begun  in  1901  and  finished  in 
1904,  and  after  the  completion  of  a  second  pier  in  1905,  the  requirements  of 
the  shipping  trade  were  for  the  time  temporarily  met. 

This  harbour,  which  in  its  way  is  unequalled  on  the  Chinese  coast, 
consists  of  two  parts.  The  larger  harbour,  which  forms  at  the  same  time  a 
free  port  zone,  is  protected  against  the  waves  of  the  inner  bay  by  a  stone 
dam,  five  kilometres  long,  and  offers  safe  and  convenient  berths  to  even 
the  largest  ocean-steamers.  It  has  a  depth  of  g}4  metres,  and  2,148 
metres  of  quay,  provided  with  quay  and  store-sheds.  A  separate  discharg- 
ing place  for  petroleum  vessels  is  constructed  within  the  harbour  basin. 
The  petroleum  is  now  immediately  pumped  from  the  tank-ships  into  the 
reservoirs. 

The  Tsingtau  Werft  (Dockyard),  operated  by  electric  power,  with 
its  floating  dry  dock  (capacity  16,000  tons),  its  large  modern  workshops,  a 
powerful  150  ton  crane  and  nearly  1,000  metres  of  quay,  oflfers  opportunities 
for  the  repairing  of  all  kinds  of  ships.  The  dockyard  employs,  on  an 
average,  fifty  Europeans  and  a  thousand  Chinese  workmen. 

Close  to  the  harbour  is  established  a  settlement  of  thirty  separate 
houses,  built  in  Chinese  style,  for  200  apprentices.  Junks  as  well  as 
small  coast  steamers  are  accommodated  in  the  small  harbour  near  the 
Chinese  town. 

Both  harbours  have  connection  with  the  Shantung  railway. 

The  shipping  trade  of  the  port  has  steadily  increased  from  192  vessels 
with  226,152  tons  register  in  1899/1900  to  368  steamers  with  806,759 
tons  register  in  1909/10. 

WHARF  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  wharf  and  godown  business  of  the  duty-free  area  is  carried  on 
by  the  Government  through  the  Wharf  Administration.  The  establishments 
and  accommodations  can  be  used  by  all  under  conditions  detailed  in  the 
Wharf  and  Godown  Regulations.  Junks  are  subject  to  special  arrangements. 
The  working  of  the  wharves  includes  receipt  and  delivery  of  goods  arriving 
by  sea  as  well  as  those  that  are  shipped. 

To  facilitate  trade  the  moles  are  connected  with  the  railway. 

For  the  use  of  the  port  dues  are  levied. 
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1904-5 

1905-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

Slrawbraid     

2,786,421 

4,410,029 

4,609,125 

6,644,100 

10,089,824 

11,125,011 

ShantuHK  Pongee    

105,917 

124,807 

916,001 

1,937,265 

1,902,322 

2,813,974 

Yellow  silk 

979,462 

556,252 

2,159,766 

2,364,248 

1,801,380 

2,203,875 

Silk  refuse      

229,502 

507,309 

911,761 

309.773 

269,946 

206,660 

Bean  oil          

1,274,103 

1,000,386 

1,165,003 

169,314 

686,350 

865,687 

Ground  nut  oil         

900,366 

1,029,56s 

1.333.034 

2,370,296 

3,065,211 

1,868,423 

,,         nuts  (shelled) 

73,384 

33,684 

2,465,512 

4,379,376 

Melons            

168,213 

236,997 

266,131 

188,768 

306,043 

131.793 

Cowhides       

220,410 

105,953 

450,300 

256,938 

542,562 

708  514 

Dates 

54,936 

296,001 

585,774 

373,933 

Bristles           

54,849 

105,080 

107,445 

84,018 

161,476 

188,995 

Kggs 

97,996 

240,564 

Tallow  (animal)       

505.457 

THE  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  IN  MEXICAN  DOLLARS. 


Piece  goods   ... 
Cotton  yarn  .., 
Kerosene  oil ... 
Metals 
Aniline    Dyes 


chemical  Indigo 
Needles 
Matches 
Sugar  ... 
*Raw  Cotton... 

*  Paper 

^Shanghai  Cotton 
^Cigarettes    ... 


including  ) 


1904-5 


1905-6 


6,695,398 

4,686,227 

447,156 

1,036,291 

137,892 
112,341 
553,856 
286,113 
826,274 
2,679,714 
151,002 


8,105,352 

6,592,897 

689,378 

884,469 

186,746 

132.473 
794,311 
863,841 
688,2931 
2,696,2461 
58,471! 


1906-7 


7,092,756 
8,095,637 
1.538,783 
2,188,496 

258,528 

139,145 

768,630 
1,372,380 

832,221 
4,629,616 
1,746,441 

130,200 


1907-8 


5,354,474 
5,726,499 

1,798,956 
434,678 

1,388,529 

139,145 

768,630 
1,011,950 

344,096 
2,772,678 
2,964,048 

182,094 


1908-9 


6,364,869 
6,764,406 
2,276,647 
632,133 
1,373,381 

207,152 
1,237,698 
1,281,232 

374,351 
3,012,953 
2,984,869 

207,294 


1909-10 


6,185,133 

7,378,409 
1,437,890 
1,956,806 

1 ,380,966 

195,386 
1,327,608 
1,183,811 

199,603 
4,402,654 
2,019,107 

264,710 


Three  big  petroleum  companies — The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  Asiatic 
Petroleum  Co.,  and  the  Langkat  Petroleum  Co., — have  established  agencies 
in  Tsingtau,  and  in  view  of  its  favourable  harbour  and  railroad  facilities,  it 
forms  the  principal  port  to  supply  North  China  with  petroleum.  The 
Asiatic  Petroleum  and  the  Standard  Oil  Companies  have,  since  August  ist, 
1907,  had  their  own  tanks  and  at  that  time  the  first  cargo  of  3,742  tons  was 
pumped  directly  into  them. 

The  railroad  has  also  introduced  special  tank  cars  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  this  product. 

In  view  of  the  increased  American  commercial  interest,  the  United 
States  established  a  Consulate  in  Tsingtau  in  1906  which  was  strengthened 
by  adding  a  Vice-Consul  in  the  following  year.  There  are  also  English 
and  Russian  Consulates. 

The  Protectorate  was  formerly  a  free  port  district.  Goods  imported 
and  exported  over  sea  were  exempt  from  duty  within  the  port,  paying  duty 
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only  when  passing  into  the  Chinese  interior  or  from  there  into  the  Pro- 
tectorate for  export  over  sea.  While  the  political  frontier  of  the  district 
was,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  a  Customs  line,  a  Chinese  Custom  House 
was  established  later  at  Tsingtau  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  so  that  goods 
coming  from  the  interior  or  going  thither  could  pay  the  necessary  duty  at 
the  port,  instead  of  being  subject  to  other  taxation  in  the  interior. 

As  the  trade  of  Tsingtau  consists  of  European  imports  for  consump- 
tion iu  the  interior  and  the  production  there  of  goods  for  export,  a  further 
step  was  taken  by  forming  a  Customs  Union  with  China.  Since  January  ist, 
1906,  the  customs  dues  on  imported  and  exported  goods  have  been  generally 
the  same  as  in  other  treaty  ports.  Goods  imported  from  over  sea  pay  duty 
on  arrival  in  Tsingtau  without  distinction  as  to  whether  they  are  intended 
for  consumption  in  the  Protectorate  or  the  interior,  and  goods  exported  pay 
duty  according  to  tariff,  while  the  trade  inland  is  exempt  from  all  Customs 
dues.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  Customs  are  concerned  the  Protectorate  is 
regarded  as  though  it  still  belonged  to  China.  The  port,  however,  possesses 
a  distinct  advantage  over  other  Treaty  Ports  in  its  free  harbour.  This  free 
harbour  lies  outside  Customs  lines.  Goods  imported  over  sea  can  lie  there 
free  of  duty  and  pay  the  import  duty  only  when  leaving  the  free  area. 
Machinery,  machine  equipment  of  all  kinds,  postal  packages  up  to  a  certain 
value,  and  the  private  luggage  of  travellers,  and  all  goods  imported  for  the 
public  benefit  are  exempt  from  duty. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  regarding  the  treatment  of  manufactures 
iu  the  Protectorate.  Manufactures  made  of  raw  material  imported  from 
the  interior  return  there  without  having  to  pass  the  Customs,  and  when 
exported,  duty  is  only  paid  on  the  raw  material  that  has  been  used.  For 
manufactures  of  raw  material  which  are  imported  from  other  countries  the 
duty  is  only  paid  on  the  amount  of  raw  material  entering  the  port.  By 
going  further  into  the  interior  no  further  duty  is  charged.  When  re-exporting 
them  over  sea  the  duty  paid  on  the  raw  material  is  refunded. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Customs  regulation  will  increase  the  industries 
and  trade  of  Tsingtau,  thus  encouraging  the  former  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  trade  regulations  between  the  interior  and  the  Protectorate  to  secure  its 
raw  material  from  China  and  to  find  an  outlet  for  its  products  there. 

The  Customs  revenue  in  Haikwan  Taels  was — 
^905  1906  1906-7        1907-8  1908-9  1909-10 

545,150      863,430      973)352      877,727      1,099,278      1,193,021 

In  these  receipts  the  German  Government  participates  to  the  extent  of 
20  per  cent,  as  reimbursement  for  the  additional  Chinese  receipts  on  account 
of  the  Customs  Union. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  transit  trade  of  Tsingtau, 
exclusive  of  material  for  railway  construction  and  mining.  The  fiscal  year 
begins  on  the  first  of  October.     The  value  is  given  in  Mexican  dollars. 
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Total  value  of  imports  not  of  Chinese  origin 
Total  value  of  imports  <?/" Chinese  origin  ... 
Total  of  exports 

Total  transit  trade 


1901-2 


1902-3 


4,217,000 
2.512.500 
2,644,500 


8,320,059 
4>502,395 
4,454,268 


9,374,000  17,276,722 


1903-4 


11,985,041 
5.501,887 
7,374.334 


24,861,262 


1904-5 


16,339.475 
6,095,646 

9.991.472 


3,242,596 


(Continued  f I  out  above.) 

Total  value  of  imports  fiot  of  Chinese  ) 
origin    ...         ...  ..         ...  ) 

Total  value  of  imports  (^Chinese  origin, 
Total  of  exports 

Total  transit  trade  


1905-6 


1906-7 


22,269,067   27,239,943 

6,796,528     9.208,650 
10,385,375   15,143,847 


39.450,9701  51.592,440 


1907-8 


21,449.510 

9.838,927 
18,416,548 


49,704,985 


1908-9  !  1909-10 


25.449.510!  25,880,172 

13,106,771    9.127.375 
26,449,426  29,268,279 


65,005,707  64,275,826 


These  figures  show  that  the  development  of  the  trade  of  Tsiugtau 
has  been  a  satisfactory  one  and  that  Richthofen  was  right  when  he  said  : 
"The  importance  of  Kiaochow  is  to  be  sought  in  the  opening  up  of  the 
interior  by  improved  means  of  communication." 


THE  SHANTUNG  RAILWAY. 

This  railway  connects  Tsingtau  with  Tsinanfu,  the  capital  of  the 
Province. 

In  1909  it  carried  641,279  persons  and  696,280  tons  of  goods.  After 
the  Government  had  concluded  with  China  the  treaty  of  March  6th,  1898,  a 
syndicate  of  financiers  took  over  the  rights  of  construction  and  running  the 
railroad  into  the  interior. 

This  syndicate  founded  the  Shantung  Railway  Co.,  with  a  capital  of 
54,000,000  marks  on  14th  June,  1899,  the  head  ofiice  being  in  Berlin 
and  the  construction  and  management  office  in  Tsingtau.  The  first  sod  was 
cut  on  25th  September,  1899,  and  on  June  ist,  1904,  Tsinanfu  was  reached. 
The  main  line  is  400  kilometres  long.  A  branch  line  from  Tschangtien  to 
Poshan  of  47  kilometres  through  the  district  of  Tsetchuan  connects  the  main 
line  with  the  coal  mines  of  that  region,  and  from  the  East  Station  at 
Tsinanfu  a  connecting  line  is  laid  to  the  Hsiaoch'ingho  canal. 

The  line  is  of  the  standard  1.435  i»etre  gauge.  On  the  main  line 
there  are  56  and  on  the  branch  line  4  sub-stations. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  company  was  at  the  beginning  of  191 1  : — 

47  Locomotives,  67  passenger  cars  of  various  kinds,  3  kitchen  vans, 
30  mail  and  parcel  vans,  962  large  goods  trucks,  and  62  smaller  ones. 

There  are  14  daily  trains  between  Tsinanfu  and  Tsingtau  consisting 
of  2  non-stop  quick  trains,  and  12  mixed  trains  carrying  passengers  and 
goods,  and  besides  these  10  trains  are  run  with  goods  only. 

Only  Chinese  engine-drivers,  conductors,  guards,  etc.,  are  to  be 
seen  ou  the  trains. 
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At  all  the  stations,  even  the  largest,  none  but  Chinese  are  employed 
for  forwarding  goods,  the  control  of  traffic  and  despatch  of  telegrams.  A 
few  German  inspectors  and  higher  officials  supervise  the  working  of  the 
line,  and  if  any  irregularity  occurs  immediately  go  to  the  spot  and  rectify 
it.  The  ultimate  authority  in  the  control  and  working  of  the  line  is  the 
chief  traffic  inspector  who  has  under  him  2  controllers  and  5  district 
inspectors.  These  officials  live  in  the  interior  and  are  responsible  for  the 
punctual  carrying  out  of  all  the  regulations.  With  the  further  opening  up  of 
the  Tientsin-Pukou  line,  trucks  from  either  direction  can  be  run  on  to  the 
Shantung  line  at  the  west  station  in  Tsinanfu,  and  this  has  already  greatly 
added  to  the  traffic  and  gives  high  promises  of  future  development. 
Through  tickets  will  eventually  be  issued,  not  only  for  all  the  main  lines 
in  China,  but  eventually  via  Siberia  with  Europe  and  the  west. 

The  coast  steamers  of  the  Hamburg  America  Line  run  in  connec- 
tion with  the  train  service  so  that  passenger  traffic  is  thereby  facilitated. 
The  great  steamers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  of  other  important 
shipping  lines  call  regularly  at  Tsiugtau. 

When  the  Tientsin-Pukou  and  the  Tientsin-Shanghai  lines  are 
completed,  Tsingtau  will  be  in  close  connection  with  the  main  lines  of 
traffic  by  sea  and  laud  throughout  the  world. 

THE  SHANTUNG  MINING  CO.  ' 

On  March  6th,  1898,  a  syndicate  was  formed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Deutsch  Asiatic  Bank,  and  on  June  ist,  1899,  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
granted  a  concession  to  this  syndicate  to  undertake  the  work  of  prospecting 
for  and  acquiring  mining  property.  On  October  loth,  1899,  a  company  was 
formed  with  its  headquarters  in  Tsingtau,  and  a  capital  to  start  with 
12,000,000  Marks. 

This  company  acquired  coal  fields  near  W^eihsien  and  Poshan  on 
the  Shantung  Railway,  near  Tunankan  and  Ihsien  on  the  Tientsin-Pukou 
line  and  near  Kutschou  and  Itschoufu  on  the  projected  line  to  Itschoufu. 
For  the  first  two  years  the  work  of  the  company  was  confined  to  geological 
researches.  Acting  upon  the  results  of  these  a  mine  was  sunk  on  i8th 
September,  1901,  two  k.ms.  south  of  Fangtse  near  Weihsien  on  the  main  line. 
The  shaft  struck  a  seam  of  gas  coal  at  a  depth  of  175  to  178  metres  on 
August  25th,  1902,  and  at  present  is  worked  from  four  levels. 

No.      I  178  metres  deep. 

M      n  250       ,,  ,, 

n    in  320 

,,     IV  380       ,,  ,, 

The  coal  mined  contains  40  per  cent  of  gas,  is  of  good  heating  power 
and  rather  hard.  -Unfortunately  it  has  an  admixture  of  earth  which  makes 
it  apt  to  form  a  slight  liquid  slag  which  vitrifies  the  gratings  aud  so  makes 
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it  somewhat  unsuitable  for  ship  use,  but  it  is  found  to  be  a  good  quality  of 
house  coal  or  for  industrial  purposes.  The  cost  price  at  the  works  is  about 
2.75  Mex.  per  ton  (say  five  Marks).  The  shafts  are  all  constructed  and 
strengthened  with  iron  and  stone. 

Forty-five  Europeans  and  about  3,000  Chinese  are  employed  at 
preseut.  All  Europeans  and  some  Chinese  are  accommodated  in  the  resid- 
ential quarters  of  the  works. 

The  output  in  tons  was  as  follows : — 

In  1902-3  9,178;   1903-4  50,601;   1904-5  100,631;   1905-6  136,990; 

,,    1906-7  164,437;  1907-8  i49»307;  1908-9  250,214;  1909-10  273,354. 

The  branch  line  of  the  railway  up  the  Poshan  valley  was  opened  on 
June  15th,  1904,  and  the  sinking  of  a  winding  shaft  was  forthwith  begun  at 
Hungshan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tsetchuan  Station,  In  sinking  the 
shaft  the  inflow  of  water  had  to  be  combated,  so  that  the  first  lodes  were  not 
opened  till  the  year  1906.  There  are  now  three  galleries  opened  in  which 
are  found  eight  workable  seams.  A  soft  coal  is  produced  suitable  for 
cokeing.  The  stratification  is  even,  with  an  intense  fold  in  the  strata, 
thereby  greatly  increasing  the  richness  of  the  coalfield.  The  working  is 
easy;  the  cost  price  per  ton  at  the  pit  mouth  is  1.75  (about  3.20.  Mks), 
Besides  the  winding-shaft,  an  upcast  air-shaft  is  made.  The  sinking  of  a 
main  winding-shaft  has  been  commenced.  These  shafts  are  also  all 
constructed  and  strengthened  with  stone  and  iron. 

Twenty-two  Europeans  and  2,500  Chinese  are  employed,  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  the  Europeans,  but  the  Chinese  all  come  from 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  output  in  tons  is  as  follows  : — 

1906-7  14,646;  1907-8  40,899;  1908-9  72,467;  1909-10  183,479. 

The  market  for  the  better  quality  of  coal  is  good,  but  it  is  found 
very  difl&cult  to  find  suitable  use  for  the  coal  dust  when  not  used  for  cokeing. 

The  other  coalfields  of  the  company  have  so  far  only  been  prospected 
and  mapped  out. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  LEASED   TERRITORY  OF  KIAOCHOW. 

The  Governor  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  he  is  the  first 
oflicial  and  highest  naval  officer  in  the  territory,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
the  chief  in  the  civil  and  military  administration.  The  affairs  of  the 
military  administration  are  conducted  by  the  Governor's  staff,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  chief  of  the  staflf.  The  chief  of  the  staff,  whenever  necessity 
arises,  acts  as  Deputy  or  Acting-Governor.  The  civil  administration 
is  conducted  by  the  civil  Commissioner  ;  it  includes  internal  and  economic 
administration,  trade  and  commerce,  forestry,  taxes  and  custom  dues,  police, 
veterinary  measures,  churches,  missions,  school-boards,  etc.,  for  the  Euro- 
peans as  well  as  for  the  Chinese.     Besides  the  administration  of  the  territory 
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there  exist  financial  and  technical  departments,  Sanitary  Board  and  admini- 
stration of  justice. 

The  executive  and  legislative  authority  is  vested  iu  the  Governor. 
However,  in  certain  questions  of  more  special  importance  to  the  colony  (viz  : 
the  estimates  for  the  yearly  budget,  as  well  as  the  issue  of  new  ordinances), 
he  is  legally  bound  first  to  submit  the  measures  to  the  Government 
Council  for  consideration,  without,  however,  being  bound  by  the  decisions 
of  the  same.  The  European  burghers  are  represented  by  four  Municipal 
representatives  who  must  all  be  subjects  of  the  German  Empire.  The 
Chinese  burghers  are  not  represented  in  the  Government  Council.  How- 
ever, the  Governor  yearly  appoints  four  Chinese  merchants  of  the  local 
community  as  "confidence  men"  in  order  to  obtain  advice  from  them  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  Chinese  interest.  In  recent  times  these  representa- 
tives have  again  and  again  been  called  to  the  meetings  of  the  Government 
Council. 

The  German  and  the  Chinese  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  dc  facto 
no  direct  share  in  the  administration  ;  their  advice  is,  however,  much  sought 
by  the  Government  in  important  affairs. 

For  purely  European  and  mixed  Chinese  cases  the  jurisdiction  is  in 
the  Imperial  High  Court  and  in  cases  of  appeal  in  the  Imperial  Supreme 
Court  of  Kiaochow.  Purely  Chinese  law-suits  are  decided  in  the  Magistrates' 
Courts  of  Tsingtau  and  Litsiin,  and  the  Imperial  High  Court  in  the  first 
resort ;  whenever  appeal  is  admissible,  by  the  Imperial  vSupreme  Court  in 
the  last  resort. 
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GERMANY  IN  SHANTUNG. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Voskamp. 


T'  HK  Vatican  in  Rome  is  said  to  contain  a  great  picture  by  a  well- 
known  Italian  artist  entitled: — "The  Martyrs  of  Changchia."  It 
J  depicts  the  murder  of  two  Romish  priests  named  Nies  and  Heule, 
in  the  village  of  Changchia  in  the  Province  of  Shantung,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1897.  The  details  and  the  causes  of  this  outrage,  as  explained 
by  Bishop  Anzer  and  reported  by  the  Chinese  official,  who,  at  that  time, 
controlled  the  district,  must  be  studied  together.  Nevertheless  this  crime 
was  the  occasion  for  the  prompt  display  of  the  "mailed  fist"  policy  of 
"Germany  in  Shantung." 

Much  has  been  written  about  Bishop  Anzer  who,  it  is  said,  boasted 
that  in  fifty  years  the  whole  of  the  East  of  Asia  would  become  "Roman 
Catholic."  He,  it  may  be  supposed,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  martial 
princes  of  the  ancient  church  who  went  forth  to  battle  holding  a  sword  in 
the  right  hand  and  a  crucifix  in  the  left  and  wearing  under  the  cassock  the 
harness  of  the  warrior. 

In  1 891,  Bishop  Anzer  brought  his  Mission  under  the  protection  of 
the  Protestant  Kaiser,  thus  breaking  the  former  absolute  influence  of  PVance, 
which  had  always  been  available  in  China  in  any  dealings  with  officials  or 
the  Chinese  Government,  while,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  in  France  itself 
the  Government  has  exerted  itself  to  curb  and  control  Roman  Catholicism 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

If  ever  the  archives  of  history  are  searched  regarding  affairs  in 
China,  no  doubt  some  interesting  details  will  be  discovered  regarding  the 
occupation  of  Kiaochow  by  German  war  vessels  on  14th  November,  1897. 
When  the  allied  troops  entered  Peking  in  190G,  and  the  Tsung  Li  Yamen 
was  found  to  be  in  ruins,  many  important  state  papers  were  discovered 
which  threw  much  light  on  this  important  event. 

Much  could  be  written  for  instance  upon  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  Japan  by  the  three  great  powers,  Germany,  Russia  and  France,  in 
1894,  when  the  victorious  Japanese  army  had  so  utterly  defeated  the  Chinese 
forces,  as  to  leave  the  way  open  to  Peking,  and  the  Government  of  China 
had  the  humiliation  of  almost  suing  tor  mercy  at  their  hands.  Seizing 
this  opportunity,  Germany,  bound  by  promises  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
obtained  a  foothold  in  China  as  other  powers  had  done  before,  and  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  done  in  the  Philippines.  It  was 
on  6th  March,  1898,  that  the  Convention  of  Kiaochow  was  signed  in 
Peking  with  its  supplementary  railway  and  mining  concessions. 
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The  five  articles  ot"  the  China  Gennaii  Convention  contain  the  nsual 
stipnlations. 

The  Emperor  of  China,  desirons  of  preserving  peace  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  of  promoting  his  Government's  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  Far  East,  sanctions  the  acquirement  under  the  form  of  a  lease 
of  one  hundred  //  of  land  in  Kiaochow.  It  fixes  the  lease  for  a  term  of 
ninety-nine  years  and  gives  the  German  Government  the  right  to  erect  forts 
and  build  dockyards,  so  as  to  promote  the  interests  of  her  newly-acquired 
coaling  station.  The  four  articles  of  the  railway  and  mining  concession 
conceded  a  railway  and  mining  monopoly  to  German)- — the  main  railway 
line  to  the  capital  of  Shantung  with  certain  branch  lines  being  the  most 
important  of  the  four — besides  the  opening  of  mines  at  Fang  Tze  near 
Weihsien  and  in  the  district  of  Poshan. 

Since  that  time  the  changed  condition  of  the  Far  East,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  defeat  of  Russia  by  Japan,  and  the  subsequent  awaken- 
ing of  a  patriotic  spirit  in  the  Chinese  Government  and  people,  has 
modified  the  hopes  of  Germany,  but  nevertheless  the  situation  of  Tsingtau 
will  make  it  an  important  commercial  centre  in  the  North. 

Much  has  been  written  also  on  the  highly  educative  influence  of  the 
Boxer  troubles  in  China.  It  was,  however,  only  the  Protestant  Missionaries 
in  Shantung — who  foresaw  the  coming  storm,  but  whose  warnings  were 
ridiculed, — who  clearly  understood  the  connection  of  the  Roman  Church 
policy  with  political  schemes  and  plans  which  aroused  the  bitterly  hostile 
feeling  in  Shantung,  culminating  in  the  terrible  massacres  of  the  Boxers, 
accompanied  by  a  wave  of  destruction  that  rolled  over  the  whole  of  North 
China. 

Still  we  must  see  in  all  these  events  the  guiding  hand  of  God  who 
has  brought  China  through  these  troubles  to  a  new  and  more  hopeful 
condition,  and,  through  the  educational  and  moral  uplifting  which  has  since 
ensued,  has  given  promise  that  the  toiling  and  suffering  millions  of  China 
may  yet  receive  the  abounding  blessings  of  Christianity. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however, — and  this  is  highly  appreciated  by  all 
visitors, — that  immense  good  has  been  done  in  the  thirteen  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  occupation  of  Kiaochow  and  the  planting  of  the  Kaiser's 
colours  on  its  walls. 

At  a  total  expenditure  of  some  eighty  million  Marks  an  inner 
harbour  has  been  constructed  and  the  works  on  the  main  harbour  have 
been  completed. 

Formidable  forts  have  been  constructed  ;  military  depots,  machine 
shops,  etc.,  have  been  erected  in  large  numbers.  Barracks  have  been  built, 
capable  of  accommodating  5,000  men,  so  that  Tsingtau  is  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  places  held  by  any  European  Power  in  the  Far  East. 

So  little  was  known  about  this  part  of  Shantung  before  the  German 
occupation,  that  Kiaochow  (a  native  city  of  small  importance  20  miles  up 
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the  bay)  was  ihe  name  under  which  tlie  present  colony  was  for  some  years 
generally  spoken  of  throughout  the  East.  Tsingtau  is  now  the  name 
given  to  the  port ;  it  was  the  name  of  a  small  island  in  the  bay  now 
called  "Green  Island,"  and  Kiaochow  is  the  name  for  the  whole  of  the 
leased  territory  belonging  to  the  Colony. 

Forty  years  ago  hardly  a  foreign  vessel  entered  the  port  and  the 
captain  of  a  steamer  is  said  to  have  been  molested  in  the  early  days 
because  of  the  noise  of  the  steam  whistle  startling  the  inhabitants.  A 
Swedish  missionary  living  in  Kiaochow  boasted  that  he  was  the  first 
European  who  passed  a  summer  in  Tsingtau  and  found  in  this  silent,  out- 
of-the-world  place  a  splendid  hunting  ground  for  hares  and  other  animals, 
whereby  he  was  able  to  keep,  as  is  said,  "  the  pot  boiling." 

To-day,  we  find  that  a  new  European  city,  with  broad  and 
beautiful  streets  and  sidewalks  of  ample  dimensions,  has  sprung  up  in  the 
plains  towards  the  mouth  of  Kiaochow  Bay.  Electricity  lights  up  all 
the  town,  and  a  complete  system  of  waterworks  brings  a  supply  of 
excellent  water  from  the  Hai  Po  valley  into  all  the  houses.  The  Chinese 
say  the  feng  shui  (luck)  of  that  place  is  excellent,  and  indeed,  owing 
to  this  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  Tsingtau  has  a  high  reputation  as  a 
health  resort.  All  the  small  and  dirty  villages  and  hamlets  have  been 
removed  from  the  precincts  of  the  town,  thus  making  it  still  more  healthy. 

Under  the  Chinese  government  these  villages  were  noted  as  dens  of 
smugglers  and  pirates,  and  their  removal  has  caused  these  "gentry"  to 
disappear.  Fine  houses,  mostly  built  in  American  and  European  style,  are 
now  erected  in  their  stead.  Good  hotels,  shops  furnished  with  all  sorts 
of  wares,  a  splendid  parade  ground  and  beautiful  roads  are  marked  features 
of  the  place.  Millions  of  Marks  are  expended  in  afforestation  on  the  hills, 
the  streets  are  lined  with  trees,  and  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
creating  fine  parks  and  lovely  gardens. 

We  may  admire  the  High  School  for  the  children  of  the  colony, 
with  its  fine  class-rooms  under  the  management  of  a  staff  of  eight  professors, 
covering  the  first  ten  years  of  education  according  to  the  usual  standards 
of  German  education,  also  the  Deutsch  Chinesische  Hochschule  which  is 
growing  in  influence  in  this  new  era  in  China.  The  new  German  Church 
with  its  lofty  tower  which  was  given  by  the  German  princes  and  noble- 
men, the  extensive  hospital  buildings  furnished  with  all  modern  appliances 
and  under  the  control  of  first-class  German  doctors  who  make  a  study 
of  the  prevalent  diseases  amongst  the  Chinese  population,  the  splendid 
Government  building  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  all  claim  our  admiration, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  equal  justice  is  there  meted  out  to  native 
and  foreigner  alike. 

The  police  court,  the  headquarters  of  what  may  be  described  as 
the  force,  which  like  an  iron  broom  has  cleansed  the  territory  of  desperate 
evil-doers,  robbers  and  pirates  of  which  the  records  can  tell  thrilling  stories. 
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The  German  soldiers  also,  coming  as  they  do  from  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  people  (owing  to  nniversal  conscription),  by  their  discipline 
and  good  behavionr  (a  drunken  soldier  is  seldom  seen  in  the  streets)  make 
the  colony  secure,  which  is  much  appreciated  by  even  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, as  an  old  resident  remarked  :  "Since  the  German  Government  has 
come  here  there  has  been  no  failure  in  the  crops,  from  the  remotest  times 
heaven  has  awarded  to  good  government  the  rains  which  bring  fertility, 
and  thus  peace  and  happiness  amongst  the  people."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  good  government  is  rewarded  by  producing  a  contented  and  prosperous 
people. 

That  which  enhances  all  the  prospects  in  Tsingtau  is  the  beautiful 
union  of  sea  and  mountain  scenery.  The  view  from  the  Badestrand  in 
the  fresh  evening  wind,  with  the  murmur  of  the  waves  and  the  soft 
light  of  the  moon  irradiating  the  surface  of  the  waters  with  its  silvery 
sheen  is  one  of  surpassing  lovliness,  and  the  effect  is  enchanting  when  the 
soft  strains  of  the  fine  band  of  the  "  .SV^ "  batallion  mingle  with 
the  sighing  of  the  zephyrs  and  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  sea  upon 
the  saud. 

To  the  north  of  the  Colony  stands  the  huge  wall  of  the  Laushan 
with  its  bold  and  prominent  peaks  and  whoever  has  wandered  among 
these  wild  grotesque  mountains,  rested  on  the  banks  of  the  crystal  streams, 
and  stayed  in  the  hospitable  Taoist  monasteries  or  in  the  beautiful  "jNIecklen- 
burohaus"  will  have  a  vision  of  its  beauty  and  content  which  will  long 
linoer  in  the  memory.  The  old  temple,  too,  has  its  reminiscences  of  the 
Emperor  Tshin  Sehi,  the  Napoleon  of  China,  having  climbed  ^he  lofty  peak 
of  the  Lao  Ting  to  gaze  at  the  "islands  of  the  blessed,"  and  those  who 
have  followed  in  his  steps  will  agree  with  the  Chinese  Governor  of  a 
remote  Province  who  visited  the  place  and  had  the  following  sentence 
cut  in  large  characters  on  the  rock:  "Oh!  how  majestic  and  lovely 
is  nature  !  " 

The  railway  from  Tsingtau  to  Tsinanfu,  the  capital  of  the  Province, 
has  been  finished  for  about  seven  years.  The  dividends  which  have  been 
paid  have  gradually  increased  until  now  they  stand  at  six  per  cent,  a 
fact  which  has  astonished  the  keenest  critics.  It  is  said  that  in  good 
substantial  work  and  equipment  the  Shantung  railway  has  few  equals, 
and  no  superiors,  in  the  Far  East.  The  rails  are  laid  on  steel  sleepers 
which  have  an  indefinite  life  and  will  not  require  renewing  for  many 
years,  and  the  well-ballasted  embankment  is  excellent  throughout  its 
course.  The  bridge  work  and  culverts  are  good,  the  stations  neat  and 
substantial,  and  the  station  enclosures  are  well  planned  and  tastefully 
laid  out. 

The  locomotives  are  powerful  engines  of  the  American  pattern  and 
driven  by  Chinese  previously  trained  to  this  work.  The  whole  line,  in 
fact,    reflects    the    greatest    credit    on    the    management,   and    upholds  the 
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honour  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  A  mighty  artery  full  of  blood 
and  life  js  thus  flowing  through  the  Province  with  its  thirty-four  millions 
of  inhabitants,  its  cities  left  and  right  and  the  innumerable  sleeping 
villages  on  either  hand  which  are  waking  to  fresh  vitality  and  energy. 

All  this  activity  impresses  the  Chinese  in  various  way.s.  Some 
are  contemptuous  with  a  curious,  unreasoning,  Chinese  contempt,  others 
are  merely  suspicious,  but  an  educating  and  freeing  influence  is  felt  all 
over  the  Province,  and  commerce  with  its  sharp  eyes  has  not  been  slow  in 
following  up  every  advantage. 

The  Chinese  Customs  in  Tsingtau,  under  the  management  of  the 
genial  Commissioner,  Mr.  Ohlmer,  form  a  substantial  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Government  and  the  German  colonial  budget.  Recently  a  railway 
has  been  built  under  Chinese  management,  but  with  German  and  English 
materials,  by  engineers  of  both  nations.  It  connects  Tsinanfu  with 
Tientsin  and  from  thence  by  the  Siberian  railway  with  Europe,  and  thus 
unites  this  colony  with  its  motherland  so  that  one  may  now  buy  a 
railway  ticket  in  Tsingtau  and  leave  the  train  on  the  Lehrter  Bahnhof 
in  Berlin.  This  main  line  will  soon  spread  its  branches  to  the  right  and 
left  under  Chinese,  German,  or  some  other  management, — what  does  it 
matter  ? — and  by  this  means  opening  fresh  fields  and  avenues  for  commerce, 
and^producing  new  pos.sibilities  for  mi.ssions  and  every  other  good  work, 
bringing  the  nations  closer  together.  It  may  be  said  of  this  railway  as  it 
was  said  by  Frederick  William  IV,  King  of  Prussia,  when  he  saw  the  modest 
first  railway  half  a  century  ago:  "There  runs  a  cart  which  no  human 
power  will  ever  be  able  to  stop." 

What  do  the  Chinese  owe  to  the  German  Colony  ?  After  twelve 
years  of  colonizing,  the  newspapers  in  Germany  discussed  the  question  freely 
and  fully,  for  whatever  other  faults  the  Germans  may  have,  there  is  no 
sharper  critic  of  the  work  that  is  done  than  themselves. 

Such  questions  were  asked  as  :  — 

"Had  some  of  the  hopes  and  expectations  been  fulfilled?"  "Was 
the  settlement  a  failure  or  could  it  claim  to  be  a  success?"  The  answer 
is  as  Dr.  Eitel  said  of  Hongkong  :  "It  has  in  many  ways  developed  itself  in 
spite  of  many  errors  and  faults,  and  bears  the  inner  necessity  of  its 
development." 

It  was  only  natural  that  Germany,  the  schoolmaster  amongst  the 
nations,  should  lay  much  stress  on  the  opening  of  schools  for  Chinese, 
putting  these  under  the  control  of  men  who  have  studied  Chinese  and 
understand  the  Classics  and  who  have  brought  from  their  own  country  the 
strong  conviction  that  only  under  the  strictest  governmental  control  could 
the  schools  be  expected  to  flourish. 

The  dark  and  dirty  .school-rooms  in  the  villages  are  disap])earing, 
the  schoolmasters,  often  those  typical  fossils  of  Chinese  learning  with  long 
finger  nails  and  often  the  opium  pipe,  treating  their  pupils  after  mediaeval 
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methods,  are  replaced  by  teachers  better  fed,  clad,  and  last,  but  uot  least, 
better  instructed. 

All  such  institutions  as  the  naval  yard,  the  railway  company,  the 
police  court,  not  to  speak  of  the  missions,  even  the  soldiers'  barracks,  from 
the  beginning  opened  schools  which  attained  remarkable  success.  German 
colonizing  work  began  with  school  teaching  Wealthy  Chinese  asked 
permission  for  their  sons  to  attend  the  German  government  school  and  even 
went  so  far  in  their  desire  as  to  be  willing  to  cut  off  the  queue  from  their 
children's  heads  and  dress  them  in  foreign  fashion.  These  offers  were 
wisely  declined  and  a  promise  was  made  to  open  a  high  school  for  Chinese 
students  under  the  tuition  of  German  and  Chinese  professors.  The  Chinese 
government  in  its  desperate  efforts  to  solve  the  educational  question  and  to 
balance  the  old  Chinese  learning  with  the  new,  was  willing  to  accept  the 
German  plan  under  the  proviso  which  was  granted,  excluding  all  religious 
education  and  influence. 

Chang  Chih-tuug  declared  that  if  the  new  high  school  worked  well, 
the  whole  higher  educational  system  in  China  would  be  altered  and  the 
German  plan  adopted.  An  appropriation  was  granted  by  the  German 
Reichstag  of  640,000  Marks  for  the  founding  of  a  College  and  200,000 
Marks  for  the  annual  expenses,  of  which  sum  the  Chinese  Government  has 
promised  40,000  Marks  per  annum  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  for  this  grant 
the  German  Government  has  allowed  the  addition  of  a  Chinese  chairman 
in  the  educational  council  who  shall  control  the  teaching  of  the  Chinese 
classics,  also  that  a  delegate  of  the  Peking  Board  of  Education  should  be 
present  at  the  final  examinations. 

The  number  of  students  who  sat  for  the  entrance  examination  in 
Tsinanfu  soon  reached  a  hundred,  amongst  them  being  the  nephew  of  the 
present  Governor  of  the  province  of  Shantung. 

The  prospects  of  the  college  are  bright  and  hopeful,  the  Chinese 
student  being  always  willing  to  acknowledge  the  learning,  zeal,  and  strict, 
though  kind,  discipline  of  his  teachers. 

"Germany  in  Shantung"  would  not  be  complete  without  reference 
to  the  work  of  the  Berlin  Mission,  The  Morgenlaendische  Frauen  Verein, 
and  the  General  Evangelical  Protestant  Missionary  Society,  but  these  are 
dealt  with  more  fully  under  the  head  of  "Protestantism  in  Shantung." 

The  German  Government  has  acknowledged  in  a  blue  book  its 
indebtedness  to  the  work  of  these  societies  as  follows  : — 

"The  influence  of  the  missionaries  on  the  population  must  be  praised 
as  a  blessing.  Many  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  have  been  dispersed  by  their 
kind  instruction  and  advice,  many  difficulties  connected  with  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  a  territory,  and  the  economical  opening  of  the  country,  have  been 
mitigated  by  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  activity  of  the  mi.ssion  workers." 

When  Hongkong  was  opened,  the  English  merchants  demanded  "a 
deep  port  and   a  free  port"   and  a  deep  port  and  free  port  Germany  has 
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founded  too  in  her  colony.  The  way  in  life,  and  also  in  Colonial  life,  leads 
from  "bitter  experiences  to  patience,  and  firmness  to  hope." 

Kiaochow  has  cost  bitter  losses  in  human  lives.  The  stones  in  the 
cemetery  keep  their  memory  alive. 

Time  will  show  whether  Germany  has  been  led  into  an  adventurous 
policy  or  not.  It  had  from  the  beginning  a  clear  sighted  aim,  not  merely 
to  acquire  territory,  but  to  partake  in  the  economical  and  mercantile 
opening  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  and  North  China,  to  make  Tsingtau  a 
free  trading  port  and  a  centre  of  Christian  culture  and  civilization. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  POST  OFFICE  OF  SHANTUNG 

By  J.  P.  Donovan  Esq,,  Postal  Commissioner. 


C.-HE  history  of  the  origin,  organization  and  development  of  the  postal 
4^  systems  of  all  countries  is  interesting,  but  perhaps  none  more  so  than 
that  of  China,  which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  most  ancient  of  all. 
Although  Posts  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  in  2  Chronicles 
XXX.  when  Hezekiah  wrote  letters  to  all  Israel  and  Judah  : — "So 
the  posts  went  with  the  letters  from  the  King  and  his  princes  throughout  all 
Israel  and  Judah,"  the  word  "posts"  here  meaning  "runners,"  that  is  men 
specially  trained  and  kept  to  deliver  despatches  quickly.  Thus  Job  com- 
pares the  brief  tenure  of  life  to  the  celerity  of  those  runners  : — "Now  my 
days  are  swifter  than  a  post."  The  system  of  posts  in  China  which  we 
know  as  the  I- Chan  {j^  ,|f),  or  Government  Courier  Service,  dates  back 
beyond  that  referred  to  in  sacred  writ,  having  been  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  the  Chow  Dynasty  1122-255  B.C.,  and  is,  therefore,  at  least  3,000 
years  old.  It  is  similar  to  that  recorded  by  Xenophon  as  having  been 
established  in  Persia  by  Cyrus,  who,  when  engaged  in  his  Scythian 
expedition,  in  order  to  have  news  brought  him  quickly,  caused  it  to  be  tried 
how  far  a  horse  could  go  in  a  day  without  baiting,  and,  at  that  distance, 
appointed  stages  and  men  whose  business  it  was  to  have  horses  always  in 
readiness.  We  know  from  Marco  Polo  that  a  most  elaborate  system  of 
posts,  surpassing  that  of  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  at  the  height  of  their 
civilization,  was  in  existence  when  he  visited  China.  According  to  the 
Venetian  traveller  there  were  post-stations  at  a  distance  of  every  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles,  there  being  as  many  as  ten  thousand  such,  where  three  or 
four  hundred  horses  were  frequently  waiting.  As  in  Assyria,  Persia,  the 
Roman  Empire  and  even  in  England  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
establishment  of  couriers  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  was  confined  entirely 
to  the  purposes  of  the  State,  and  only  official  despatches  were  supposed  to 
be  forwarded  by  the  postal  service,  although  there  were,  no  doubt,  those 
which  were  known  in  England  in  Elizabeth's  day  as  "bye-letters," 
private  letters,  though  not  recognised  as  such,  which  were  accepted  and 
forwarded  for  a  fee. 

The  transmission  of  official  despatches,  however,  was  not  the  only 
purpose  these  posts  served  ;  but  they  were  also  an  aid  to,  and  means  of, 
travelling  for  those  employed  on  the  affairs  of  State,  which  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  some  two  hundred  thousand  horses  are  said  to  have  been  in 
use  for  this  Service,  Imperial  Envoys  being  received  and  entertained  in  a 
most  sumptuous  manner.  The  buildings  at  these  post-stations,  according 
to  Marco    Polo,    were  large  and  handsome,   having  several  well-furnished 
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apartments  hung  with  silk  and  provided  with  everything  suitable  for 
persons  of  rank,  so  that  even  princes  might  be  lodged  there  in  becoming 
style.  Places  of  a  like  character  are  recorded  by  Herodotus  as  having 
existed  in  Persia  in  connection  with  the  mounted  Courier  Service  alreai'dy 
referred  to,  where  there  were  one  hundred  and  eleven  postal  stages,  a  day's 
journey  from  each  other,  and  at  each  stage  a  large  and  beautiful  structure 
was  erected  with  every  convenience  for  the  purpose  designed.  Although  in 
China  travellers  are  required  to  have  authority,  Hno-P^ai  (){§  ^),  in  order 
to  be  able  to  obtain  horses  and  men  at  the  official  stages,  there  is  no  doubt, 
as  in  later  times  in  Europe,  this  system  was  liable  to  abuse.  It  is  said  that 
in  England  during  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  people  pretended  to  be 
travelling  on  their  Sovereign's  aflfairs,  when  they  were  really  travelling  on 
their  own,  and  so  procured  the  use  of  horses  which  would  have  otherwise 
been  denied  them.  The  horses,  moreover,  were  at  times  overridden  and 
overloaded,  and  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  hired  frequently  forgot  to 
pay  for  them.  An  illustration  of  this  was  given  by  INIonsieur  Laeper, 
Director  of  Posts  at  Markirch  in  1885.  Speaking  of  the  infancy  of  the 
Post-Office  in  Austria  he  said  : — "The  Postmasters  were  in  no  way  protected 
from  the  most  outrageous  behaviour  on  the  part  of  travellers,  and  were 
unable  to  prevent  them  from  overloading  the  horses  and  vehicles  with 
unreasonably  heavy  things,   chests,  boxes,  and  similar  articles,   by  which 

conveyance  of  the  same  was  delayed The  worst  treatment,  however, 

which  the  Postmasters  experienced  was  at  the  hands  of  cavaliers  and 
couriers,  who  often  demanded  more  horses  than  they  needed,  took  them  by 
force,  overloaded  the  coaches  with  two  or  three  servants,  and  with  an 
immoderate  quantity  of  luggage,  paying  an  arbitary  sum,  just  whatever 
they  pleased,  often  not  half  what  was  due." 

There  was  also  in  China  an  organized  corps  of  foot-messengers,  as 
well  as  the  Mounted  Courier  Service,  who  were  employed  by  the 
Government.  These  wore  girdles  round  their  waists  with  bells  attached 
to  give  notice  of  their  approach  at  each  station  where  there  was  a  clerk, 
whose  business  it  was  to  note  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure  of  each 
courier.  This,  no  doubt,  was  part  of  the  I-Chan  which,  amidst  and 
notwithstanding  the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place,  has]  continued 
to  the  present  day,  costing  the  country  some  three  million  Taels  a  year,  of 
which  sum  Shantung  contributes  about  Tls.  200,000  per  annum.  This 
service  must  have  been  at  one  time  much  more  efficient  than  it  is  at 
present,  judging  from  the  speed  at  which  the  couriers  travelled,  as  they 
were  required,  when  necessary,  to  go  100  miles  a  day,  and  the  journey  from 
Peking  to  Canton — a  distance  of  1,200  miles — has  been  performed  in  twelve 
days,  while  the  officers  of  the  Government  were  allowed  ninety  days  to 
travel  the  same  distance. 

Some  writers  on  China  have  expressed  surprise  that  with  such  an 
elaborate  system  of  posts  as  described  above,  there  should  not  have  been, 
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until  comparitively  recent  years,  a  public  letter-post  in  this  country  ;  but 
side  by  side  with  the  Government  Courier  Service  there  has  been  for 
centuries  the  private  Letter-Hongs  with  whose  operations  Missionaries 
and  others  living  in  the  interior  are  familiar.  Though  some  of  these, 
which  are  known  as  the  lun-chuan-hsin-chu^  may  be  modern,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  antiquity  of  most  of  them.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
largest,  most  prosperous  and  wealthiest  of  the  steamer  letter-hongs  was 
founded  by  two  sailors  employed  on  one  of  the  Yangtze  river  steamers 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Russell  and  Co.  That  these  native  postal  hongs 
have  done  their  work  well  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  had  dealings 
with  them,  and  in  spite  of  their  heavy  charges  and  slow  methods  they  have 
afforded  facilities  for  the  sending  of  letters,  bank  drafts,  silver  and 
parcels  to  and  from  many  parts  of  the  Empire  at  a  tarifif  of  20  cash  (j^d) 
to  400  cash  (lod)  for  a  single  packet.  Still,  the  author  of  "Chinese 
Characteristics"  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  wrote  in  1890  :—"  The 
three  points  upon  which  the  Occidental  mind  is  sure  to  lay  principal 
stress  when  contemplating  the  inconvenience  of  Chinese  civilization,  are 
the  absence  of  postal  facilities,  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  condition  of 
the  currency.  Private  companies  do  exist,  of  course,  by  which  letters 
and  parcels  may  be  "transmitted  from  certain  places  in  China  to  certain 
other  places,"  but  their  functions  are  exceedingly  limited,  and  compared 
with  the  whole  Empire  the  areas  which  they  accommodate  are  trifling. 

We  know  from  the  Report  of  the  Postal  Secretary  for  1904,  as  well 
as  from  other  sources,  that  the  idea  of  introducing  into  China  an  Imperial 
Post-Office  on  Western  lines  was  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  as  early 
as  1 86 1  when  he  suggested  the  subject,  and  that  it  was  often  discussed  by 
him  with  the  higher  oJSicials.  It  has  been  said  that  on  one  occasion 
when  the  "I.  G."  was  explaining  the  advantages  of  such  a  system  to 
H.  E.  the  late  Li  Hung-chang  that  the  latter  was  so  impressed  with  the 
financial  prospect  that  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be  the  first 
Postmaster-General  of  China.  Everything  comes  to  him  who  waits,  and 
when  therefore,  the  National  Post-Office  was  inaugurated  in  1896  by 
Imperial  Decree,  and  the  organization  and  management  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  friends  of  progress  and  reform  in  China 
rejoiced  exceedingly.  It  was  felt  that  as  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
always  been  intimately  connected  with,  and  dependent  ujDon,  facilities 
for  intercommunication,  that  this  would  be  one,  if  not  the  principal,  means 
of  circulating  and  spreading  useful  knowledge  all  over  the  land  as  well 
as  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  trade.  Those  who  have 
read  the  annual  Reports  of  the  Postal  Secretary  will  see  how  remarkable 
has  been  the  extension  of  the  system  all  over  the  country,  and  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  articles  of  correspondence,  parcels  and 
Money  Orders  dealt  with  since  1897  when  the  Imperial  Post-Office 
commenced    operations,   and    there    is    a    consensus    of   opinion    that  it    is 
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fulfilling  the  anticipations  and  hopes  entertained  for  it  in  the  beginning. 
Not  only  has  the  Post-office  done  good  work  b\'  the  transmission  and 
distribution  of  cheap  and  excellent  literature  which  is  now  issued  from 
the  many  printing  presses  in  China  ;  but  it  has  been  the  means  of 
creating  a  large  number  of  newspapers  all  over  the  Empire  where 
formerly  only  a  few  were  known.  And  as  the  press  creates,  forms  and 
guides  public  opinion  in  the  West,  dealing  as  it  does  with  educational 
matters,  political  questions  and  articles  of  faith,  so  will  it  be  the  case  in 
China.  Even  now  the  number  of  newspapers  published  in  different 
centres  is  exerting  a  wonderful  influence  commercially,  socially  and 
politically,  and  the  facilities  offered  by  the  I.  P.  O.  for  cheap  postage, 
rapid  transmission  and  prompt  delivery  are  being  availed  of  more  and  more 
by  the  reading  public.  Apropos  to  this  subject  the  following  extract  from 
the  Postal  Secretary's  Report  for  1905  will  be  interesting: — "It  will 
be  possible  later  on  to  derive  much  interesting  and  useful  information 
from  the  records  to  be  thus  kept  of  the  development  and  circulation  of 
newspapers  in  China,  which  in  other  countries  have  served  to  mark  the 
intellectual  changes  and  progress  of  the  masses.  Journalism  was  unknown 
in  this  country  fifty  years  ago,  and  till  the  change  brought  about  by  the 
war  with  Japan  (1894)  only  a  few  Chinese  organs  had  made  a  timid 
beginning  at  the  Treaty  ports,  more  or  less  under  foreign  editorship  or 
patronage.  Now  the  list  includes  hundreds,  the  greater  part  issued  daily 
in  several  thousand  copies  ;  many  are  of  a  polemical  character,  brimming 
Over  with  a  new  instinct  of  national  life,  but  most  are  educational  and 
highly  beneficial  and  instructive  to  the  people.  Numerous  official  organs, 
too,  appear  in  all  directions,  and  the  Imperial  Post  Office,  at  the  request 
of  the  Government,  has  had  to  undertake  to  transmit  free,  and  collect 
subscriptions  for,  three  of  these  official  gazettes — the  Nan-yang  Kuan 
Pao^  published  at  Nanking  ;  the  Pei-yang  Kuan  Pao  at  Tientsin  ;  and 
the  Shang  Wu  Pao  prepared  and  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Trade." 

It  was  Lord  Macaulay  who  said: — "Our  English  Post  Office  is  a 
splendid  triumph  of  civilization,  and  the  one  man  whose  name  will  always 
be  associated  with  the  reform  and  development  of  that  wonderful  organiza- 
tion, and  which  will  live  in  every  country,  for  every  country  has  benefited 
by  his  genius,  sagacity  and  industry,  is  Sir  Rowland  Hill."  What  he  did 
for  the  United  Kingdom  or  rather  the  British  Empire,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  in 
the  midst  of  other  important  duties,  attempted  for  China,  for  as  has  been 
truly  said  : — "  To  him  belongs  the  entire  credit  for  designing  and  building 
up  the  greatest  success  of  recent  years  in  China — a  Postal  Service,  grown 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  which  not  only  pays  its  own  way,  but  is 
beginning  to  turn  over  some  revenue — indirectly  of  course — to  the  Imperial 
Treasury."  It  was,  therefore,  neither  hyperbolical  laudation  nor  rhetorical 
exaggeration  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Morrison,  the  Peking  Times  correspondent, 
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when  he  wrote  : — "The  masterly  introduction  and  extension  of  the  Postal 
Service  is  a  lasting  tribute  to  Sir  Robert  Hart  who  has  now  completed 
fifty  years  service  in  China." 

So  much  then  by  way  of  introduction  as  1  must  confine  myself  to 
the  part  assigned  me,  namely,  the  I.  P.  O.  in  Shantung.  In  1897,  we 
began  here  as  elsewhere  at  the  Treaty  ports,  and  as  there  was  only  one 
then,  the  Chefoo  Customs  Postal  Department  was  couverted  into  the 
I.  P.  O.  Later  on,  ist  July,  1899,  the  oflfice  was  opeued  at  Tsingtau  for  the 
transmission  of  mails  only  and  in  the  same  month  the  Tsinan  Post  Office 
was  established.  Shantung  was  divided  into  two  districts  with  Tsinan  as  a 
sub-district  under  Chefoo  until  1909  when  it  was  made  an  independent 
and  separate  District,  so  that  the  province  is  now  divided  into  three  districts. 
The  principles  on  which  these  divisions  have  been  made  will  be  best 
explained  by  giving  an  extract  from  the  "Annual  Report  of  the  Working 
of  the  Post  Office  for  1904": — "The  size  of  each  district  was  originally 
determined  by  considerations  of  the  distance,  the  density  of  population  and 
the  means  of  communication  available  in  the  district ;  but,  the  limits  once 
defined,  it  has  been  left  to  Postmasters  to  extend  to  inland  places  within 
their  districts  on  certain  broad  lines  fixed  by  Head-quarters,  and  this 
extension,  begun  in  1901,  has  been  uninterruptedly  carried  on.  The  aim 
has  been,  starting  from  the  Treaty  ports  as  centres,  to  open  and  establish 
through  the  most  important  places  direct  postal  routes  between  Head  Offices 
and  provincial  capitals  ;  to  connect  with  those  routes  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  prefectural  and  district  cities  ;  and  to  bring  every  open  place  into  postal 
communication,  via  the  Treaty  ports  or  Peking,  with  the  foreign  mail 
terminus  at  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  or  Canton,  thence  with  Union  countries 
and  the  outside  world." 

Extension  has  been  carried  out  on  the  lines  laid  down  as  stated 
above  from  the  three  centres,  namely,  Chefoo,  Tsingtau  and  Tsinan, 
so  that  by  the  end  of  June,  1910,  there  were  367  offices  and  agencies 
in  Shantung,  the  position  of  which  will  be  seen  from  the  postal  map 
of  the  province.  As  will  be  seen,  not  only  has  every  listen  city  either  a 
post  office  or  an  agency,  but  in  most  of  the  market  towns  agencies  have 
been  established,  at  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  issuing  and  cashing 
of  Money  Orders,  all  kinds  of  postal  business  is  transacted,  mails  being 
received,  distributed  and  despatched  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  at  the 
regular  post  offices. 

The  principal  means  of  communication  and  mode  of  conveying  the 
I.  P.  O.  mails  inland  is  by  courier, — that  hard  working  and  faithful  servant 
of  the  public,  who,  with  scrupulous  fidelity  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  in 
perils  of  waters  ;  in  perils  of  robbers  ;  in  perils  in  the  city  ;  and  in  perils 
in  the  wilderness,  travels  by  night  and  by  day  keeping  with  rare  excep- 
tions schedule  time,  and  which  failing  to  do,  is  fined  unless  he  can  give 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  delay.      Here  the  system  will  be  best  explained 
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by  a  reference  to  the  Annual  Report  for  1904: — "Communication  by 
couriers,  of  a  kind  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  Postal  Service  built  up  on 
Western  lines,  has  naturally  been  no  easy  matter  in  a  vast  country  like 
China,  presenting  every  variety  of  geographical  feature  and  where  public 
roads  are  utterly  neglected.  Old-established  trade  routes  are  usually 
followed,  even  at  the  cost  of  extra  distance,  as  offering  greater  safety  for 
the  couriers  and  as  capable  of  convenient  sub-divisions  into  stages,  from  the 
number  of  towns  and  villages  found  on  them.  Stages  are  generally  limited 
to  100  li  (33  English  miles)  and  the  couriers  run  according  to  schedule 
on  fixed  days ;  but  on  the  main  routes  speed  is  accelerated  as  much  as 
possible,  daily  despatch  being  ensured  on  them  for  light  mails  and  an  every- 
two-days  or  semi-weekly  service  for  heavy  mails.  For  light  mails  night- 
and-day  foot  couriers  are  used  in  some  parts  and  mounted  couriers  in  others, 
raising  the  speed  to  200  li  (or  66  miles)  per  day.  The  couriers  are  the 
employes  of  the  Imperial  Post  OflEice  and  wear  uniforms  or  badges."  How 
this  system  has  worked  in  Shantung  will  also  be  seen  from  the  words  of 
the  Postal  Secretary  in  his  Report  for  1905  : — "  In  Shantung  the  Tsingtau- 
Tsinan  Railway,  completed  during  the  year,  has  brought  the  provincial 
capital  within  twelve  hours  travel  from  the  seaboard,  and,  equipped  with  an 
intricate  system  of  foot  and  mounted  couriers,  the  province  is  now  admir- 
ably served  postally  in  all  directions.  It  has  become  almost  as  quick,  and 
certainly  more  reliable  and  safer,  to  send  Tsiuan  correspondence  to  Peking 
by  the  overland  route,  by  night  and  day  couriers  in  three  days  to  Shunte, 
and  thence  by  rail  in  one  day,  than  as  before  by  sea  to  Tientsin  or 
Chinwangtao,  where  accidental  delays  are  so  frequent." 

The  marvellous  development  of  practical  science  ;  the  application  of 
steam  and  electricity ;  and  the  enormous  extension  of  railways  are  at  last 
invading  China  as  some  of  us  who  travelled  on  the  first  Woosung  Railway 
in  1876  always  believed  they  would.  Few  imagined,  thought  or  dreamt 
in   1793,  when  Dr.  Darwin  wrote  these  prophetic  words  : — 

"  Soon  shall  thy  arm,  uuconquer'd  steam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car ; 
Or  on  the  wide-waving  wings  expanded  bear 
The  flying  chariot  thro'  the  fields  of  air." 

what  a  wonderful  civilizing  influence  railways  would  exert  and  how 
in  a  Ruskinian  sense  they  would  make  the  world  smaller.  It  may  interest 
some  to  know  that  a  century  before  Dr.  Darwin  wrote  the  above  lines,  which 
appeared  in  "The  Botanic  Garden,"  a  very  fair  attempt  in  constructing  a 
locomotive  engine  had  been  made  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  Peking 
for  the  Emperor  Kanghsi,  so  that  China  may  claim  to  have  had  the  first 
locomotive  engine.  As  the  future  success  of  the  I.  P.  O.  is  bound  up  with 
railways  in  China,  whenever  and  wherever  possible,  railways  are  availed  of 
and  utilized  for  the  transmission  of  mails,  and  both  the  vShantung' Railway 
and  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway  have  been  of  immense  service  in  Shantung. 
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On  the  iormer  \vc  have  in  a  small  way — compared  to  what  is  known  in  Europe 
and  America  as  such — a  travelling  Post  Ofiice,  correspondence  being  sorted 
on  the  trains  between  Tsingtau  and  Tsinan  so  that  on  the  arrival  of  the 
trains  at  Tsinan  letters  and  postcards  are  ready  for  distribution  and  trans- 
mission to  inland  places,  which,  but  for  the  sortation  on  the  trains,  could  not 
be  done  as  promptly.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  here,  as  in  other 
countries,  the  railways  and  the  Post  Office  cooperate  in  the  diflfusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  spread  of  education  by  accelerating  the  transmission  and 
distribution  of  correspondence.  By  using  the  railway  between  Tientsin  and 
Tsinan  letters  have  already  been  received  in  London  in  sixteen  days  !  It  will 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  public  and  a  convenience  to  the  I.  P.  O.  when 
the  projected  lines  of  railway  from  Tsingtau  to  Ichowfu,  from  Chefoo  to 
Weihsien  and  from  Tsinan  to  Shuntehfu  are  completed.  Notwithstanding 
the  excellence  and  the  regularity  of  the  courier  service  there  are,  and  must 
be,  occasional  delays  owing  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  especially  during  the 
rainy  seasons. 

The  following  from  the  Annual  Reports  for  1907  and  1908,  will  show 
how  postal  operations  have  developed  in  this  province.  Mr.  A.  E.  Hippisley 
writing  in  the  Report  for  1907  said  : — "  In  Shantung,  Kiaochow  and  Chefoo 
continue  to  make  good  progress,  while  Tsinan  is  now  practically  .self- 
supporting,  and  competition  on  the  part  of  the  native  postal  hongs  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  number  of  offices  opened  is  175,  an  increase  of  thirteen 
only  over  1906.  Mail  matter  received  and  despatched  has  risen  from  /^]4 
to  over  six  million  articles,  the  bulk  of  the  increase  having  taken  place 
at  Tsinan.  Money  Orders  issued  advanced  fifty  per  cent  in  value  to 
$250,000,  and  would  have  shown  a  much  larger  total  but  for  the  effect  of 
an  inflated  issue  of  cent  pieces  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  which  caused 
the  exchange  of  the  copper  cash  to  fall  from  1,050  to  over  1,300  to  the 
Mexican  dollar.  Local  deliveries  in  the  city  of  Tsinan  (the  capital)  and 
its  suburbs  have  been  increased  to  four  daily.  Of  the  6,565  It  (2,188 
miles)  of  overland  courier  lines,  4,560  //(i,'520  miles)  are  run  on  the  day- 
and-night  .system,  which  permits  of  240  //  (80  miles)  being  covered  in  a  day, 
and  has  reduced  the  time  taken  by  mails  between  Tsinan  and  Peking  to 
three  days,  and  that  required  by  mails  passing  between  Tsinan  and  Tsining 
to  under  two  days.  This  fast  service  is  to  be  extended  throughout  the 
province  during  1908."  In  the  Annual  Report  for  1908,  Mr.  T.  Piry 
wrote  : — The  three  postal  districts  of  Shantung  show  good  progress.  Chefoo 
has  slowly  brought  the  number  of  its  establishments  up  to  50  ;  mail  matter, 
from  1 3/^  has  risen  to  2>^  millions  ;  and  parcels,  from  14,000  to  16,000. 
The  district  is  one  of  difficult  access  and  infested  with  brigands,  where 
every  other  shop  acts  as  its  own  postal  agent,  and  every  mule  driver  as 
private  postman.  Tsinan,  the  provincial  capital,  commanding  the 
interior  of  the  province,  absorbs  more  and  more  native  establishments  : 
Offices  have  increased  from  90  to  152,  and   mail  matter  has  risen   to  six 
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millions,  aud  parcels  to  55,000,  the  district  relying  practically  on  its  own 
resources.  The  Kiaochow  district,  next  to  the  Leased  Territory  of  Shantung 
has  done  good  work  inland  :  it  opened  10  new  Offices  and  substantially 
increased  its  revenue,  accelerated  railway  service  between  Tsinetau  and 
Tsiuan  affording  much  assistance."  The  subjoined  table  giving  the 
number  of  Head  and  Branch  Offices,  Agencies,  postal  articles  and  parcels 
dealt  with,  and  the  value  of  Money  Orders  issued  and  cashed  for  the  years 
1904- 1909  will  show  how  the  I.  P.  O.  in  vShantung  had  developed  and 
progressed  up  to  the  end  of  1910, 

The    estimated    population    in    Shantung    in   1907    was   38,240,000 
and    during    that    year    1,924,000    postal   articles    were  sent    through    the 
I.  P.  O.  which  gives  50  articles  per  1,000  of  the  population.      When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  average  number  of  letters /<•;- //^'(^(y  of  the  population 
in  the  United  Kingdom   which  in   1837  was  3  is  78  ;  the  United  States  67  ; 
Germany    55  ;     Denmark    41  ;    Austria     38 ;     Holland     31  ;     Belgium  29  ; 
France  and  Sweden  26,  and  Norway  20,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  are  the 
potentialities  for  the  I.  P.  O.     When  compulsory  and  universal  education 
is    introduced    aud  enforced    in    China,   the  girls  being  taught  as  well    as 
the  boys,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  here  as  it  has  been  in  other  countries. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  people  in  China  who  can  read  and  write  and  the  proportion  of 
the   population  who  are  illiterates,   owing  to  the  want  of  statistics.     The 
number  will  differ  in  each  province  as  it  is  wellknown   that  education  is 
more  general  in  the  vSouth  than  in  the  North  and  in  populous  cities  than 
in    the    villages.      It    has    been    stated    by    one    writer    that    "every   male 
peasant  in  ten  can  read  and  write,"  while  another  has  said  that  "  half  the 
male  population  is  able  to  read."     This  may  be  true  of  certain  provinces 
as  well  as  in  the  good  old  days,    when,  according  to  the  Li-Ki  (Book  of 
Rites,    1200    B.C.)   "for   the   purpo.se   of   education   among   the    ancients, 
villages    had    their    schools,    districts    their    academies,    departments   their 
colleges,   and  principalities  their  universities."     r)Ut  from  inquiries    made 
I  am  afraid  it  does  not  apply  to  Shantung,  where,  in  all  probability,  not 
more  than  from    15    per    cent    to    20  per  cent    of   the    men,   and   from    3 
per   cent    to    5    per    cent    of    the    women    can    be    .said    to    be   sufficiently 
educated  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  intelligently.      For  as  Dr.  W.  A.  P. 
i\Iartin    has    well    said: — "In    the  alphabetical  vernaculars  of   the  West, 
the  ability    to    read    implies  the  ability  to  express  one's  thoughts  by  the 
pen  and  to  gra.sp  the  thoughts  of  others  when  so  expres.sed.      In  Chinese, 
and  especially  in  the  clas.sical  or  book  language,  it  implies  nothing  of  the 
sort.      A  shopkeeper  may  be  able  to  write  the  numbers  and  keep  accounts 
without  being  able  to  write  an)  thing  else  ;   and  a  lad  who  has    attended 
school    for    several    years   will    pronounce  the  characters  of  a    book    with 
faultless  precision,  yet  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  single  sentence." 
It  is  only  fair,   however,   to  say  that  the  above  was  written    some    thirty 
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years  ago  since   when   there  have  been   many  changes  in   tht     educational 
system  of  China,  and  the  methods  ot"  teaching  in  all  schools,  whether  city 
or    urban,    elementary,    middle    or    high,    have    improved    considerably. 
Perhaps  of  all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  half 
century    the    greatest    of    them,    and     the    one    that    will    have    the    most 
important    results    for    the  I.  P.    (). ,   is    the  change  in    the  curriculum  of 
studies    in    the    schools  aud  colleges.     The  Imperial  Edict  issued   on    the 
29th    of  August,    1901,    on    the    Reform    of  Education    has    undoubtedly 
produced  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  either  ancient  or  modern  times, 
and  is  already  having  far-reaching  results  commercially,  intellectually  and 
politically,  proving  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development 
and    progress    of   the    I.    P.  O.     Although  letter-writing   in    China  is    not 
carried    on    to    anything    like    the    extent   that    it  is    in    the  West — which 
according    to    one   writer    is    to  the  advantage  of  the  Chinese, — there  are 
perhaps  more  "Ready  Letter-Writers"  published  in  China  than  any  other 
country.     The    education    of   women    and    girls    which    has  been  so   long 
delayed,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  men  being  afraid  that  they  zvould  learn  to 
ivrite  letters^  is  already  having  a  wonderful  influence,  and  according  to  one 
authority,   the  men,    who  once   opposed    women   being  educated,   are  now 
saying: — "Take    the    bandages    from    the    feet    of   our    women,    and    the 
veils  from  their  eyes,   let  them  be  our  companions,   let  them  be  fitted  to 
do  their  duties  as  wives  and  mothers,  for  in  the  home  lie  the  roots  of  the 
Empire.      How  can  a  nation  be  intelligent  and  prosperous   when   half  of 
its  population  is  ignorant  and  oppressed?"     As  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
half  the  population  of  China  consists  of  women  and  girls,  it  will  be  .seen  at 
once    what    potential    possibilities    there    are    in     the     new    educational 
movement.      A  few  years  ago  no  woman  in  China  could  claim  the  right  of 
education,  although  a  few  enjoyed  what  was  never  more  than  a  privilege, 
though  it  would  seem  that  in  ancient  times  women  were  more  generally 
educated  than  has  been  the  case  in  more  recent  years.     Now,   however, 
owing  to  Governors  like  H.  E.  Tuan  Fang,  schools  for  girls  are  being  opened 
all  over  the  countrv,   and   so  rapid  has  been  the  progress  that  as  in  other 
lands  where  there  has  been  an  improvement  in   the  education  of  women, 
fears    are    entertained    that    the    "New    W^oman "    in    China    will   not  be 
content    to  remain   in    "Woman's   Sphere;"    but  will  claim  her  right  to 
enter  the  political  arena,   and   that    owing   to    this  acquired    freedom  will 
degenerate.      In    fact    it    has    been    suggested  that  the  men  of  China  will 
have  to  retire  to  the  background  as  the  following  from  a  lady  educator 
will  show  : — "There  is  no  fact  which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  recognise 
more  than  that  the  twentieth  century  in  China  will  be  a  Women's  century, 
that    no    influence    in   New  China  will  be  more  potent  than  that  of  the 
educated    public-spirited    women.      It  has  been  the  popular  thing   to    say 
that    women    in    the    Orient    are    oppressed    and    suppressed.       That    has 
always  been  more  true  of  the  Chinese  than  of  any  other  Oriental  women, 
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and  unless  the  men  bestir  themselves,  lhc\  will  find  themselves  in  the 
suppressed  class."  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  women  of 
China  will  contribute  largely  to  the  postal  revenue  when  they  begin  to  : — 

"vSpeed  the  soft  iuterconrse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  i')L  passauf  that  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of 
Kthbaal,  the  King  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  was  the  first  letter-writer  recorded  in 
history  and  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  woman  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  who  wrote  letters,  although  she  used  her  pen  for  purposes 
of  deceit  when  she  "wrote  letters  in  Ahab's  name  and  sealed  them  with 
his  seal,  and  sent  the  letters  unto  the  elders  and  nobles  of  the  city."  vShe 
has  been  likened  to  Clytemnestra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon  ;  Catherine  the 
Great  of  Russia  ;  Catherine  de  Medicis  of  France  ;  and  Lady  Macbeth  who 
could  say  to  her  husband  : — 

"  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 
Give  nie  the  dagger  :  the  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures  :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  the  painted  devil." 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  x^nnual  Report  for 
1905  by  the  Postal  Secretary  in  connection  wnth  the  regrouping  of  districts, 
the  whole  of  the  province  of  Shantung  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Postal  Commissioner  at  the  provincial  capital,  Chefoo  and  Kiaochow  having 
become  Sub-Districts.  The  reasons  for  these  changes  in  postal  administra- 
tion are  best  given  in  the  words  of  the  Report  referred  to  above:  —  "This 
regrouping  of  jurisdiction  becomes  necessary  as  the  Service  develops.  It 
is  a  simple  matter  to  realise  that,  while  it  w^as  natural  and  convenient  to 
the  sister  Service,  the  Customs,  to  first  develop  the  Postal  organization 
along  the  existing  lines  which  foreign  relations  and  commerce  had  rendered 
familiar  and  wdiere  steam  communication  existed,  the  programme  is  now 
enlarged.  In  a  purely  Chinese  institution  like  the  Postal  Service  the  long- 
established  administrative  divisions  of  the  country  have  to  be  acknowledged, 
and  it  is  in  the  provincial  capitals,  and  not  the  Treaty  ports,  that  the  final 
postal  centres  must  be  constituted.  The  appointment  of  Postal  Commis- 
sioner.s,  with  extended  jurisdiction  over  inner  provinces,  is  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  outlines  the  character  of  future  development." 

The  Postal  staff  now  employed  in  the  province  of  Shantung  is  as 
lollows  : — 

Foreigners  ...  ...       6     (3  in  Tsinan,  2  in  Kiaochow, 

and  I  in  Chefoo.) 

Inspecting     Clerks         ...       4 

Linguist  do  ...      15 

Non-linguist    do  ...     S4 

Sorters       ...  ...  ...     33 

Letter-Carrier^.    ...  ...    153 

Couriers    ...  ...  ...   260 

Miscellaneous       ...  ...      12 

Total         ...  567 
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In  addition  to  tlie  above,  there  are  315  Agents  who,  while  not 
directly  employed  bv  the  I.  P.  O.  in  the  same  way  as  the  above-mentioned, 
receive  remuneration  honi,  and  are  amenable  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of, 
the  Imperial  Postal  Administration. 

From  the  above,  which  is  little  more  than  a  compilation  from  the 
records  of  the  service,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  I.  P.  O.  in  vShantung  has 
developed  and  progressed  since  1H97,  and  an  insight  will  have  been  gained 
as  to  the  policy  of  extension  and  the  modus  o/>€ ra fi di  vegai6ing  the  trans- 
mission of  mails.  I  shall  now  try  to  indicate  in  the  briefest  manner 
possible  what,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  some  of  the  indirect  educational 
advantages  and  benefits  conferred  on  the  people  of  Shantung  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  National  Post  Office. 

In  the  first  place  it  has  stimulated  their  interest  in,  and  study  of 
geography,  and  considerably  increased  their  knowledge  of  their  own  and  other 
countries.  Perhaps  in  no  country  in  the  world  have  so  many  works  been 
published  on  this  subject  as  in  China.  :\Ir.  A.  VVylie  in  his  "  Notes  on  Chinese 
Literature"  says: — "The  series  of  topographical  writings  are  perhaps 
unrivalled  in  any  nation  for  extent  and  systematic  comprehensiveness." 
It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  collect  a  library  of  10,000  volumes 
containing  chorographical,  geographical,  statistical  and  topographical 
information,  and  the  earliest  writing  on  record  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
geography  is  probably  the  }'u  Kioto  (^  ^)  in  the  Shu  Kino;.  And  yet,  with 
notable  exceptions,  in  spite  of  this,  the  geographical  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  Chinese  until  recent  years  was  ridiculous  and  vague  in  the  extreme. 
Some  of  the  Chinese  Sages  laid  down  a  law  wdiich  was  like  that  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  that  heaven  was  round  and  the  earth  square,  and  it 
is  said"  that  P'in  of  ambassadorial  fame  objected  to  push  his  travels  too  far 
in  one  direction  lest  he  should  come  to  the  edge  of  the  earth  and  fall 
into  space.  In  common  with  many  other  ancient  people  their  notions  of 
the  earth's  surface  and  its  place  in  the  Solar  system  were  extremely 
crude  and  most  extravagant  which,  however,  is  not  surprising.  Even  some 
of  the  most  intellectual  philosophers  of  Greece,  who  were  among  the  first  to 
pursue  speculative  inquiries,  had  no  such  knowledge  of  the  earth  as  we 
possess.  Although  some  of  them  had  an  idea  of  its  globular  form,  such 
knowledge  was  buried  under  a  cloud  of  error  and  extravagances.  In  Homer's 
time  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  was  much  more  limited  than 
that  possessed  by  the  Egyptians  seven  centuries  earlier,  and  their  views  con- 
cerning other  nations  were  equally  if  not  more  extravagant,  grotesque  and 
vague  than  those  of  the  Chinese  whose  ignorance  about  other  countries  was 
due  to  their  isolation  and  also  to  the  fact  that  geography  formed  no  part  in 
their  curriculum  of  study.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  common 
people  had  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  form  and  divisions  of  the  globe. 

The  free  circulation  of  the  Postal  Tariff;  the  publication  of  mail 
notices  in  the  public  press  ;  the  issue  of  the  Postal  Working  Map  of  China  ; 
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and  the  sectional  maps  of  provinces  and  different  districts  have  all  had  the 
result  of  stimulating  inquiry,  not  only  as  to  the  location  of  places  in  China; 
but  of  Western  countries  also.  Since  the  I.  P.  O.  was  established  quite  a 
number  of  works  on  geography  have  been  published  by  the  CovLrncrcial 
Press  and  others  which  have  had  a  ready  sale.  When  the  history  of  the 
geographical  discoveries  of  the  last  three  centuries  is  fully  understood  by 
the  Chinese  they  will  see  what  a  prominent  part  the  science  of  geography 
has  played  in  contributing  to  the  world's  advancement,  knowledge  and 
progress.  "  The  addition  of  a  new  fact  to  a  farmer's  mind"  it  has  been  said, 
"  often  increases  the  amount  of  his  harvest  more  than  the  addition  of  acres 
to  his  estate."  And  this  principle  holds  good  in  national  as  in  individual 
life.  The  knowledge  being  acquired  by  the  people  of  China  of  their  own 
and  other  lands  will  lead  to  the  desire  to  study  other  branches  of  useful 
and  practical  knowledge,  and  one  of  the  principal  agencies  for  producing 
such  a  state  of  things  is  the  I.  P.  O.,  with  its  offices  and  agencies  all  over 
the  Empire  from  which  information  on  geography  is  being  imparted  daily 
to  all  inquirers. 

Another  advantage  the  Chinese  are  gaining  through  the  establish- 
ment of  the  I.  P.  O.  is  that  they  are  learning  the  value  of  time.  That 
inimitable  and  racy  writer,  Ur.  A.  H.  Smith,  has  shown  how  the  Chinese 
disregard  time,  and  he  gives  illustrations  of  what  adepts  they  are  in 
squandering  the  stuff,  which,  according  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  life  is  made 
of.  And  yet  in  theory  the  importance  of  using  time  wisely  and  well  is 
inculcated  and  taught  them  from  their  earliest  days,  for,  in  the  San  Tzu 
Ching  or  Trimetrical  Classic  the  youth  is  exhorted  to  :  "Be  wise  in  time, 
nor  idly  spend  youth's  fleeting  da^^s  and  nights,"  and  in  the  Chien  Tzu  Wen 
or  Thousand  Character  Classic  is  this  priceless  gem  : 

"A  foot  of  jade  is  worthless  stone  ; 
Make  every  inch  of  time  your  own." 

Aphorisms  and  proverbs  abound  in  which  the  same  lesson  is  taught ; 
such  as  :     "A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  worth  one  thousand  taels  of  gold,"  and 

"An  inch  of  time  is  like  an  inch  of  gold, 
But  time  can  never  be  at  that  price  sold." 

And  yet  most  of  us  know  from  painful  experience,  that,  although  the 
Chinese  are  the  most  economical  race  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  they 
neither  use  nor  value  time  as  the  Occidental  does.  Things,  however,  are 
improving  in  this  respect,  which  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  regularity 
in  the  receipt  and  punctuality  in  the  despatch  of  mails  ;  and  having  stated 
times  for  the  despatch  of  couriers  with  the  Way  Bills  showing  the  hours 
of  arrival  and  departure  at  each  stage.  We  find  that  the  Chinese  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  time  is  money,  and  the  Post  Office 
and  Railways  are  contributing  to  such  results.  As  an  evidence  of  this 
the    "Express    Delivery"   system  is   being   used   more    and    more    by  the 
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Officials  and  mercantile  classes,  and  delays  in  the  delivery  of  ordinary 
correspoudeucc,  when  they  do  occur,  as  sometimes  happens,  are  more 
frequently  reported  by  the  Chinese  than  they  were  in  the  early  days  of  the 
I.  P.  O.  This  shows  that  not  only  is  the  regularity  of  despatch  and  promp- 
titude in  distribution  of  correspondence  appreciated  ;  but  that  the  Chinese, 
like  other  people,  are  realizing  more  and  more  that  with  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  facilities  for  communication  between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  keen  competition  in  all  branches  of  business,  that  time  is 
money,  and  that  they  must,  therefore,  economize  in  time  as  in  other  things. 
Then  again  by  the  inauguration  and  organization  of  the  I.  P.  O. 
another  branch  of  the  Chinese  Civil  Service  is  being  created,  and  a  large 
number  of  young  men  are  being  trained  who  will  eventually  become  the 
heads  of  departments  as  administrators,  organizers  and  experts.  Owing  to 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations,  which,  with  all  its  disadvantages 
and  drawbacks,  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  China,  by  means  of  which 
the  poorest  boy  may,  by  his  own  exertions  and  perseverance,  attain  to  the 
highest  distinction  and  most  exalted  rank,  the  I.  P.  O.  has  had  no  difficulty 
in  recruiting  its  staff  under  such  a  system  where  the  career  is  open  to  the 
talents.  Although  this  system  was  known  in  China  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Shun  (2255-2205.  B.  C.)  who,  it  is  said,  was  raised  to  the  throne  owing  to 
his  talents  and  virtues,  it  was  not  introduced  into  Great  Britain  until  1869 
when  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  much  difficulty  and  opposition,  adopted  it  princi- 
pally through  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  far-seeing 
British  Consuls  who  ever  came  to  China,  namely,  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor 
Meadows.  As  in  China,  so  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  access  to 
the  public  Services  through  the  door  of  competitive  examinations  has  proved 
an  inestimable  blessing  to  all  concerned,  and  brought  into  the  respective 
Services  many  able  men  whom  the  system  of  patronage  would  have  kept 
out.  In  the  I.  P.  O.,  as  in  the  sister  Service,  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs, 
the  Chinese  Clerks,  linguist  and  non-linguist,  are  appointed  after  examin- 
ation and  selected  for  their  mental,  moral  and  physical  qualifications.  Each 
man  has  an  incentive  to  acquire  special  and  expert  knowledge,  without  which 
he  cannot  rise  progressively  to  the  higher  grades.  After  he  enters  the 
Service  and  while  he  is  taught  the  duties  connected  with  his  own  sphere  of 
action,  he  soon  realises  that  he  is  one  of  a  great  army  and  must  keep  time 
by  working  in  harmony  with  the  rest  so  as  not  to  throw  the  machinery  out  of 
gear.  For  the  I.  P.  O.  is  a  mighty  engine  for  spreading  the  influences  of 
civilization,  commerce,  and  useful  knowledge  over  this  vast  country, 
and  is  destined  to  be  the  most  extensive,  important  and  successful  depart- 
ment of  the  State.  Every  year  sees  improvements  and  new  schemes,  after 
being  carefully  considered  and  approved  at  Headquarters,  introduced  for 
bringing  China  into  line  with  Western  nations  on  postal  matters.  These 
plans  are  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Postal  staff,  which  is  composed 
mostly  of  educated  Chinese,  who  are  thus  acquiring  knowledge  which   will 
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be  of  the  highest  value  to  themselves,  the  State  and  the  public.  Not  a  few 
of  these  men  have  literary  rank,  having  passed  their  examinations  under 
the  old  system,  and  owing  to  their  application  to  study,  patience  and  per- 
severance make  very  good  employes,  being  amenable  to  rules,  regula- 
tions and  discipline.  "The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new;" 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  old  that  we  have  found  extremely  useful 
in  the  extension  and  working  of  the  I.  P.  O.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  into  the  details  as  to  the  administration,  organization  and  working 
of  the  I.  P.  O.,  and  I  have  only  referred  to  them  to  show  the  scope  there 
is  in  the  Service  for  the  training  of  men  who  will,  in  years  to  come,  be 
the  heads  of  departments  and  leaders  among  their  own  people.  In  the 
I.  P.  O.,  as  in  si  miliar  services,  there  will  even  now  be  found  men  with 
every  variety  of  professional  ability  and  knowledge,  many  of  whom  are 
distinguished  for  their  devotion,  zeal  and  willingness  to  meet  emergency 
calls.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  speaking  of  the  Postal  Service  of  his  own  country 
once  said: — "I  am  far  from  thinking  very  highly  of  our  rank  as  a 
nation  of  administrators  ;  but  perhaps  if  we  could  be  judged  by  the  Post 
Office  alone,  we  might  take  the  very  first  place  in  this  respect."  And 
comparing  small  things  with  great  what  is  true  of  the  British  institution — 
the  organization  of  which  seems  almost  perfect — will  be  applicable  one 
day  to  the  I.  P.  O.  of  China. 

Another  reform  which  must  inevitably  follow  as  an  indirect  result 
of  the  introduction  of  a  National  Post  Office  will  be  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  roads  in  China.  Anyone  who  has  travelled  extensively  in 
this  country — as  the  present  writer  has  done — must  have  been  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  at  one  time  the  highways  and  byeways  of  the  country  received 
a  good  deal  more  attention  than  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  most  travellers  and  writers  on  China  that  when  many  of  the 
roads  were  first  made  they  equalled  in  engineering  and  construction 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  built  by  the  Romans.  Shantung  has  been  well 
supplied  with  good  roads,  though  many  of  them  through  neglect  are  now  in 
bad  repair,  so  that  in  the  rainy  season  they  are  little  better  than  quagmires, 
and  in  the  dry  weather  most  unpleasant  owing  to  the  banks  of  dust  of  which 
the  surface  of  the  roads  seems  to  be  composed.  All  who  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  country  will  agree  with  that  able,  learned  and  keen  observer,  Dr. 
A.  Williamson,  who  wrote  : — "  Few  things  impress  the  traveller  more  with 
the  large-raindedness,  ability,  vigilance,  and  vigour  of  the  former  Emperors 
and  the  greatness  of  the  Empire,  than  these  roads  ;  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 
touches  of  exaggeration  which  mark  the  pages  of  Marco  Polo  and  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  for  the  bridges,  cuttings  and  fine  cities  then  in  their 
glory  would  form  a  powerful  contrast  to  the  roads  and  works  in  their  native 
countries."  But  he  goes  on  to  lament  the  present  condition  of  these  roads 
and  to  contrast  them  with  the  past,  adding  that  they  could  be  repaired  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  little  thought  and  money.      It  has  been  estimated  that 
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the  loss  to  China  for  the  want  of  good  roads  for  the  transportation  of  goods 
is  ;^i 80,000,000  annually,  and,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  trade  this 
question  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  at  no  distant  date.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  improved  roads  were  the  results  of  postal  development,  and 
Telford  and  Macadam  were  employed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Post  Office. 
It  is  little  more  than  a  century  ago  that  the  roads  in  Great  Britain  were  as 
bad  if  not  worse  than  they  are  in  China  to-day,  so  that  communication 
between  towns  was  very  slow,  dangerous  to  passengers,  and  painfully 
difficult  for  the  horses  which  had  to  drag  the  heavy  and  lumbering  vehicles 
fitted  for  the  roads.  But  now  things  are  very  different,  the  crooked  things 
having  been  made  straight  and  the  rough  places  smooth,  and  those  who  have 
travelled  in  Great  Britian  and  Ireland  in  recent  years  can  appreciate  what  a 
wonderful  transformation  has  taken  place  in  less  than  a  hundred  years.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a  Telford  or  a  Macadam  will  arise  soon  in  China  and  recon- 
struct the  roads  of  this  country  on  scientific  principles,  making  them  with 
easy  inclinations,  ample  breadth,  perfect  drainage  and  a  smooth  hard  surface. 

In  this  brief  article  I  have  not  referred  to  the  difficulties  which  the 
I.  P.  O.  has  had  to  encounter  and  overcome  ;  but  I  cannot  close  without 
referring  to  one  of  which  as  an  international  question  I  can  say  very  little 
beyond  drawing  the  attention  to  what  has  been  said  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  and 
the  Postal  Secretary.  The  former,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
May,  1901,  said  : — "The  Imperial  Post  Office  has  two  difficulties  to  contend 
with  :  inland  there  are  private  posting  establishments  everywhere  and  the 
Government  can  only  proceed  tentatively  lest  its  official  competition  should 
rob  industrious  bread-winners  of  their  livelihood,  while  at  the  ports  various 
foreign  powers  have  opened  alien  post-offices  on  Chinese  soil,  and  their 
presence  causes  friction,  although  for  the  present  they  have  their  uses." 
In  the  Report  on  the  Working  of  the  Post  Office  for  1904,  the  Postal 
Secretary  writes: — "  Another  difficulty,  also  special  to  China,  is  found  in 
the  Foreign  Post  Offices  established  at  the  Treaty  ports.  At  the  present 
day  their  presence  and  increasing  number  "affect  and  concern  not  a  little 
the  Imperial  Administration.  Two  or  three  of  diflferent  nationalities 
were  originally  established  at  Shanghai,  the  terminus  port  of  foreign  mail 
boats,  and  were  required  there,  and  are  still  required,  for  the  passing  of 
international  correspondence  abroad.  But  they  have  since  extended  and 
opened  at  numerous  ports,  where  French,  British,  German  and  Japanese 
Post  Offices  are  now  found  doing  a  work  for  which  the  National  Post 
Office  alone  would  suffice.  Not  only  do  they  curtail  the  legitimate  share  of 
the  latter  in  the  interport  carriage  of  correspondence  ;  but  the  spreading 
of  alien  establishments  at  places  where  they  are  not  wanted  is  resented, 
and  retards  in  this  country  the  popularity  of  an  institution  so  closely 
resembling  them." 

When  the  time  comes  for  China  to  enforce  strictly  the  State  monopoly 
of  letter-carrying  among  its  own  people,  as  is  done  in  Europe  and  America 
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as  well  as  in  Japan,  and  the  native  postal  hongs  are  either  incorporated 
with  the  National  Post  Office  or  abolished,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  the  alien 
Post  Offices  will  also  withdraw.  It  may  be  news  to  some  to  know  that 
this  monopoly  already  exists  under  the  Postal  Law  of  China,  having  been 
embodied  in  the  Imperial  Decree  inaugurating  the  ImperialPost  Office  in 
1896.  In  accordance  with  that  law,  with  the  exception  of  Registered  Postal 
Establishments, — all  others,  traders,  private  persons,  employes  on  the 
railways  and  steamers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  forbidden  to  collect,  carry,  or 
distribute  such  letters,  papers,  and  mail  matter  which  should  be  sent 
through  the  I.  P.  O.  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  Tls.  500  for  each  cover. 
Although  it  is  said  to  be  an  open  question  whether  postal  business  as  a  State 
monopoly  could  not  be  improved  by  allowing  private  competition  in 
certain  branches,  under  public  control  as  is  done  by  China  vis-a-vis  the 
native  postal  hongs,  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  jurists  and  political 
economists  of  all  countries  are  agreed  that  the  Post  Office  is  an  institution 
which  could  not  be  so  conveniently,  economically,  and  efficiently  managed 
by  either  individual  or  private  associated  enterprise  as  it  can  be  by  the 
State.  Blackstone,  when  writing  on  the  monopoly  of  letter-carrying,  said: — 
"It  is  a  provision  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  nothing  but  an 
exclusive  right  can  support  an  office  of  this  sort  ;  many  rival  and  independ- 
ent offices  would  only  serve  to  ruin  one  another."  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  Chinese  should  resent  the  establishing  of  alien  Post 
Offices  in  China,  considering  how  rigidly  and  strictly  the  postal  monopoly 
is  enforced  by  those  countries  whose  offices  now  function  on  Chinese  soil. 

The  first  of  the  difficulties  referred  to  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  has  almost 
ceased  to  exist  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  Shantung,  and  the  other  will, 
it  is  hoped,  also  disappear  in  due  time,  which  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished  for  by  all  who  believe  in  practising  even  the  negative  side  of  the 
Golden  Rule  as  laid  down  by  the  Sage  of  China.  Notwithstanding  these 
and  other  difficulties  which  might  be  enumerated,  the  I.  P.  O.,  as  I  have 
shown  above,  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  fulfilling  the  anticipa- 
tions of  Sir  Robert  Hart  who  wrote  in  1896  : — "Some  day  will  see  the 
Imperial  Post  functioning  widely,  and  fully  appreciated,  the  people  finding 
in  it  and  its  developments  an  everyday  convenience,  and  the  Government  a 
useful  servant,  and,  in  this  populous,  industrious,  and  letter-loving  country, 
a  perennial  source  of  revenue." 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  CATHOLIC 
MISSIONS  IN  SHANTUNG. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop.  E.  Gieskn  O.  F.  M.,  Tsinanfu. 


S  the  result  of  the  mighty  movement  in  the  direction   of  Foreign 

Missions  that  swept  over  Christendom  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 

Missionaries   of  the   Franciscan   and   Dominican   Orders  came   to 

*      China.     Missionary  interest  was  especially   directed  to  the  great 

Tartar  Kingdom  by  the  siege  of  Leignitz  in  Silesia  (1241)  by  the 

Mongols.     There  was,  however,  no  Crusade  preached  against  them,  but  an 

effort  was  made  to  Christianize  them  and  so  prevent  the  recurrence  of  their 

wild  and  warlike  raids. 

In  the  year  1245  A.D.,  Johannes  de  Piano  Carpine  undertook  to  go  as 
a  missionary  to  the  Mongols  bearing  a  commission  from  the  Pope.  Soon 
afterwards  Wilhelm  Ruysbruik,  another  Franciscan,  devoted  himself  to  the 
uplifting  of  this  race  at  the  express  wish  of  St.  Louis,  King  of  France. 
Thereafter  followed  a  continuous  series  of  expeditions  of  Franciscan  mis- 
sionaries. Among  those  who  are  worthy  of  special  mention  is  Father 
Johannes  of  Montecorvino  who,  in  1249  A.D.,  reached  Chambalek  (Peking). 
He  was  received  most  cordially  by  the  great  Mogul  Timour,  and  in  1299 
A.  D. ,  there  were  six  thousand  Christians  in  Peking  for  whom  a  large  and 
beautiful  church  was  built. 

In  1307  A.D. ,  Father  Johannes  received  assistance  by  the  arrival  of 
co-workers  from  Europe,  and  founded  several  Bishoprics,  and  among  these 
Zaiton  can  be  positively  identified,  now  called  Changchoufu.  Father 
Johannes  died  in  1328  A.D. 

The  Christian  religion  spread  at  that  time  throughout  the  entire 
Empire  and  in  many  large  cities  there  were  numerous  adherents.  It  is 
probable,  for  example,  that  a  Christian  community  was  formed  at  Lin 
Ch'ong  on  the  Grand  Canal;  at  least  it  is  certain  that  before  1325  A.D., 
the  blessed  Father  Odoricus  of  Pordenone  visited  that  place. 

Wherever  this  successful  preacher  stayed  for  any  length  of  time,  he 
founded  Christian  communities  or  enlarged  and  strengthened  those  already 
in  existence.  From  1325  A.D.  to  1328  A.D.,  he  was  at  work  in  Peking, 
and  then  returned  on  foot  through  Thibet  to  Europe,  being  the  first 
European  who  visited  that  country  and  Lhassa  its  capital,  and  brought  news 
of  it  to  Europe. 

The  later  rulers  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  were  very  well  disposed  towards 
Christianity.  Indeed  the  last  ruler  but  one  of  this  dynasty  is  said  to  have 
been  baptized  as  a  convert.  When  the  new  Ming  dynasty,  however,  seized 
the  throne  it  showed  itself  hostile  to  the  Christian  religion. 
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The  last  Archbishop,  Wilhelm  of  Prado,  who,  in  1370  A.D.,  with 
twenty  Franciscans,  set  out  for  Peking,  encountered  great  hardships  in 
reaching  that  city. 

Whether  the  Franciscans,  who,  later  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were 
appointed  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Peking  ever  reached  their  destination 
is  very  doubtful.  Severe  persecution  broke  out  and  never  wholly  ceased. 
Missionaries  became  fewer  and  fewer,  and  many  communities  of  Christians 
dwindled  away  or  were  totally  exterminated.  Not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  did  the  Franciscans,  and  after  them  the  Dominicans, 
again  undertake  a  Mission  to  China.  After  many  attempts  the  efforts  of 
the  Jesuits  finally  became  successful.  They  founded  Christian  communities 
in  a  number  of  towns  in  Shantung  and  most  noteworthy  of  these,  Tsinan- 
fu.  The  first  Jesuit,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  Father  Nikolaus  Longobardi 
in  1636  A.D.,  who  won  over  to  the  faith  several  mandarins  and  literary 
graduates  of  the  capital  of  Shantung. 

In  the  year  1650  A.D.,  a  Franciscan  Father,  Antonio  Caballero, 
consulted  with  Father  Adam  Schall,  S.  J.,  with  regard  to  mission  problems  in 
China,  and  on  his  advice  decided  to  go  to  Tsinanfu.  The  Jesuits  had,  it 
is  true,  already  laid  the  foundations  of  Christian  work  in  Shantung,  where, 
however,  for  lack  of  priests  it  had  had  no  spiritual  oversight  for  a  number 
of  years.  Through  the  commendation  of  Father  Adam  Schall,  a  mandarin 
showed  great  kindness  and  hospitality  to  the  new  arrival.  In  August  of  the 
following  year,  (1651  A.D.),  this  mandarin,  with  two  friends,  bought  a  house 
for  Father  Antonio,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  place  to  live  in  and  also 
a  church.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained  a  colleague.  Father  Bonaventura 
Yhanez.  The  zeal  of  these  two  fathers  was  crowned  with  great  success.  In 
1659  A.D.,  they  were  able  to  report  the  baptism  of  fifteen  hundred  converts. 
This  spiritual  harvest  was  so  rich,  that,  in  1663  A.D.,  Father  Bonaventura 
determined  to  go  to  Europe  and  there  enlist  new  workers  and  obtain  more 
adequate  financial  support.  After  his  departure  the  number  of  converts  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  in  the  year  1665  A.D.,  reached  a  total  of  two  thousand. 

Then  came  the  great  persecution  which  broke  out  at  the  instigation 
of  the  enemies  of  Father  Adam  Schall.  Father  Antonio  was  thrown  into 
prison  in  Tsinanfu  along  with  a  Jesuit  Father  (January,  1665  A.  D.). 
They  were  several  times  brought  to  trial,  and  in  March  of  the  same  year 
sent  under  guard  to  Peking.  There,  with  twenty-five  other  missionaries, 
Father  Antonio  sufiered  hardship  and  ignominy  both  at  his  trial  and  by 
being  put  into  a  most  pestilential  prison.  In  accordance  with  an  Imperial 
Edict,  all  missionaries,  except  four  astronomers,  were  ordered  to  be  deported 
to  Canton  (September  13th,  1665  A.D.),  and  reached  that  city  after  a 
journey  of  over  six  months  (March  25th,  1666  A.D.) 

Here  they  were  kept,  though  only  in  nominal  confinement,  in  one 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Mission.  Father  Antonio  died  there  in  1669  A.D., 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  broken  down  by  toil  and  privation. 
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After  the  young  Emperor  Kaugh' si  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
the  missionaries  were  able  gradually  to  resume  their  work.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reign  (1723  A.D.),  Christian  communities  were  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  Shantung.  Subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution 
under  Kangh'si,  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  continued,  without  interruption, 
to  enter  Shantung  secretly,  and  by  their  means  many  of  the  Christian 
communities  were  preserved. 

Of  the  many  Franciscans,  who,  amid  the  greatest  dangers,  continued 
their  labours  in  this  Province  during  this  period,  neither  the  names  nor 
dates  of  death  are  known.  A  few  particulars  are  however  preserved. 
At  Linching  on  the  Grand  Canal  the  Italian  Franciscan,  Bernardino 
della  Chiesa,  Bishop  of  Peking,  died  in  1759  A.D.  He  had  labored  with 
unremitting  toil  in  Chihli,  Shansi  and  Shantung  Provinces,  along  with 
his  comrade  and  vicar,  Father  Carolus  Horatius  a  Castorono,  who  had 
stood  by  him  faithfully,  and  he  left,  among  other  works,  a  very  useful 
dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language. 

The  Spanish  fathers  of  Eastern  and  middle  Shantung  did  specially 
good  work.  Testimony  to  this  effect  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  graves  of  the  five  Spanish  fathers  in  Heugchialou  station. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  Father  Jounes  a  Villiterra  came  to  Shantung  in  1721 
A.D.,  and  labored  there  till  his  death  in  1744  A.D.,  and  that  Father 
Emmanuel  a  San  Capistrano  came  to  Tsinanfu,  and,  according  to  this  same 
inscription,  three  other  Franciscan  fathers  came  between  1 760-1 770  A.D.  A 
memorial  presented  by  Spanish  Franciscans  to  the  King  of  Spain  in 
1765  A.D,,  informs  us  that  at  that  time  there  were  in  the  city  of  Tsinanfu 
114  baptized  converts  and  a  house  for  missionaries  within  the  walls  of  the 
city  ;  that  previously  the  Franciscans  had  also  a  church  there,  but  at  that 
date  it  was  occupied  by  a  mandarin  and  his  family  who  could  not  well  be 
dislodged  ;  that  there  were  numerous  Christians  in  the  villages  around 
Tsinanfu,  and  that  in  the  Province  there  were  in  all  2,471  converts  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Franciscans. 

Father  Bonaventura  de  Ssmo  Corde  Jesu  was  the  best  known  of  the 
last  three  Spanish  fathers.  He  was  forced,  on  account  of  his  health,  to 
return  to  Manila  after  two  years  of  active  service  in  Shantung.  No  sooner 
had  he  recovered  his  health  than  he  took  ship  for  Cochin-China.  There 
he  was  immediately  seized  and  brought  to  trial  by  torture  and  afterwards 
deported  to  Macao.  He  immediately,  however,  set  sail  for  Shantung  where 
he  labored,  especially  in  the  Eastern  part,  till  his  death  in  1797  A.D.  He 
was  the  last  Spaniard  who  died  in  Shantung  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  century  the  operations  of  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits  were  for  a  time  suspended  ;  revolutions  broke  out  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  were  almost  interminable.  As  a  result,  very  few 
missionaries  came  to  China.  Several  orders  that  had  previously  been  able  to 
send  missionaries  in  considerable  numbers,  now  had  to  fight  for  their  own 
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existence.  Up  to  1840  A.D.,  of  the  few  priests  still  reniaiuing  in  the 
country,  in  Chihli,  Shansi,  Kiangnan,  but  few  paid  visits  to  Shantung,  and 
those  were  only  brief  and  in  passing. 

When,  in  1839  A. D.,  China  was  ecclesiastically  reorganised,  Shan- 
tung obtained  an  Apostolic  Vicar  in  the  person  of  the  secular  priest, 
Ludwig  von  Besi  of  Verona.  He  brought  with  him  one  colleague,  a 
Chinese  priest  from  Shansi,  where  he  himself  had  been  consecrated  as 
Bishop.  Father  Aloysius  Moccagatta  also  came  in  the  same  year.  The 
state  of  aflfairs  in  Kiangnan  made  it  necessary  for  Monsignore  Besi  to  return 
to  that  Province,  of  which  diocese,  even  when  absent,  he  had  continued  to 
be  bishop.  From  that  time  until  1880  A.D.,  only  Franciscans  were  at 
work  in  the  province  of  Shantung. 

After  Bishop  Besi's  departure.  Father  Aloysius,  with  as  much  help 
as  he  could  obtain  from  Chinese  priests,  began  to  visit  the  Christian  com- 
munities in  Shantung.  They  were  able  to  make  the  following  report  of 
the  condition  of  their  mission  at  the  end  of  the  year  1842  A.D.  There 
were  5,020  baptized  Christians  ;  in  one  year  they  had  baptized  47  heathen, 
and  besides  had  67  catechumens,  148  marriages  had  been  solemnized  by 
Christian  rites  and  the  last  sacrament  administered  to  109  dying  persons,  and 
in  the  same  period  five  schools  were  opened. 

Those  who  were  studying  for  holy  orders  were,  at  that  time,  sent  to 
the  General  Seminary  in  Shanghai,  which  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Jesuits.  Before  Bishop  Besi's  final  return  to  Europe,  he  sent  the  Shantung 
Seminary  students  back  to  their  native  Province.  There,  Monsignore 
Moccagatta,  whom  he  left  as  Bishop  in  Shantung,  built  a  Latin  and  Theologi- 
cal school  near  the  city  of  Yu  Ch'eng.  In  1851  A.D.,  and  again  in 
1852  A.D.,  Bishop  Moccagata  had  the  joy  of  consecrating  a  seminary  student 
to  the  priesthood.  Then  two  New-presbyters,  Father  Matthaeus  Hu  and 
Father  Franciscus  Hsu,  were  the  first  graduates  of  the  Seminary  which  he 
had  founded. 

In  1850  there  were  only  three  priests  in  Shantung  including  the 
Bishop — really  an  inappreciable  number  for  the  5,736  baptized  Christians 
scattered  throughout  the  Province.  Compared  with  the  previous  decades, 
however,  when  a  priest  could  visit  the  faithful  but  rarely  and  in  secret, 
these  were  golden  times.  Then  Christians  were  often  dragged  into  court 
and  thrown  into  prison  for  a  long  and  tedious  time.  Some  wandered  in 
exile  in  Hi  and  Mongolia,  others  were  heavily  fined,  or  plundered  by 
heathen  who  were  subject  to  no  restraint  and  escaped  unpunished,  and  all 
because  they  would  not  deny  their  faith.  To  this  day  there  are  old 
Christian  families,  whose  older  members  could  tell  of  having  seen  and  heard 
such  things  in  their  early  youth.  During  1854  A.D.,  and  subsequently. 
Shantung — and  with  it  the  mission — suffered  unspeakably  from  the  robber- 
raids  of  revolutionaries,  such  as  the  Taiping  rebels.  The  destruction  at 
the  flourishing  emporium  at  Linch'ing  was  one  of  these  acts  of  violence 
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wbeu  England  and  France  declared  war  on  China  in  i860  A.D.,  and  the 
sum  of  300  Taels  of  silver  was  given  for  the  head  of  any  European. 
Happily  Peking  and  Tientsin  were  taken  in  the  same  year  and  all  the 
missionaries  were  allowed  full  freedom  by  the  subsequent  treaties  of  peace. 
But  the  rejoicing  over  this  peace  was  soon  troubled  by  the  return  of 
the  Taiping  rebels  in  1861  A.D.  One  of  the  Fathers,  named  Molina,  was 
murdered  by  them  at  a  village  called  Wang  Chia  Chuang  near  T'ainganfu. 
The  life  of  Father  Annibal,  Count  of  Fantoni,  was  threatened  more  than 
once  ;  a  number  of  missionaries  at  various  times  fell  into  their  hands  and 
were  severely  beaten  and  robbed  of  all  they  possessed. 

In  1862  A.  D.,  and  later  on,  from  time  to  time  a  priest  was  sent  to 
Chefoo,  at  the  request  of  the  British  Consul,  Fergu.sson,  to  care  for  the 
Europeans  who  had  settled  there  after  the  war  of  i860  A.D.  The  mission 
at  a  later  date  acquired  some  land  and  with  the  help  of  funds  from  friends 
in  Europe  built  the  church  which  is  still  in  use.  Later,  in  1867  A.D. ,  the 
Franciscan  sisters  also  settled  there  and  gradually  developed  the  institu- 
tions which  are  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Amongst  these  are  the 
foundling  home,  hospital  and  day  and  boarding  schools  for  European 
children. 

Meanwhile,  in  Tsinanfu,  the  mission,  after  long  negotiations,  succeed- 
ed early  in  1863  A.D.,  in  regaining  the  property  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  mission,  within  the  city  walls  ;  at  the  same  time  the  old  cemetery 
at  Chenchialou,  a  short  distance  from  the  west  gate  of  the  city,  was  also 
restored.  It  was  at  that  time  decided  to  remove  the  Seminary  into 
Tsinanfu  city  as  robbers  were  still  a  plague. 

After  eight  years  of  continual  robbery  and  murder  in  Shantung 
and  in  the  neighbouring  territory,  the  rebels  were  finally  crushed  in  1868 
A.D.,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Governor  of  Shantung,  H.E.  T'ing  Pao-chan, 
and  in  this  the  people  willingly  shared  as  these  terrible  conditions  could  no 
longer  be  endured. 

Missionary  work  could  now  go  on  with  comparative  tranquillity.  The 
church  in  the  city  of  Tsinanfu  was  dedicated  on  December  8th,  1866  A.D. 
Administrator  Cosi  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Shantung  at  the  session  of  the 
Vatican,  the  former  Bishop  M'occagata  having  been  transferred  to  Shansi. 

The  statistics  of  the  Mission  in  the  Province  in  1879  A.D.,  were  as' 
follows  : — 

Baptized  members  about  15,000,  catechumens  about  5,000.  During 
the  year  1879  A.D.,  408  heathen  were  baptized  and  113  marriages  duly 
solemnized  by  Christian  rites  ;  there  were  81  schools  and  119  churches  and 
chapels,  215  children,  foundlings  or  having  been  bought  from  their  parents, 
were  taken  care  of  by  the  church,  and  nineteen  European  priests  were 
employed  in  pastoral  and  educational  work. 

Missionary  Anser  landed  at  Chefoo  in  the  course  of  the  year  1880 
A.D.,  and  reported  himself  to  Bishop  Cosi  at    Tsinanfu.      Later    he    was 
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chosen  Bishop  himseli.  Bishop  Cosi  appointed  him  to  a  long  residence  in 
Hungchialon,  in  order  to  learn  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country. 
Later  Bishop  Cosi  entrusted  to  him  and  his  colleague  F'reinademetz,  the 
south-western  part  of  Shantung  as  their  field.  The  Missionary  Society  of 
Steyl,  which  had  previously  furnished  men,  continued  to  send  out  new 
fellow- workers,  so  that  by  1885  A.D.,  the  whole  south-west  of  the  province 
could  ultimately  be  made  over  to  that  Society  as  its  own  Mission  territory, 
viz. — the  three  prefectures  of  Yenchoufu,  Ichoufu,  Tsaochoufu,  and 
Tsiningchou.  This  vicariate  bears  the  name  of  South  Shantung  and  is 
exclusively  administered  and  maintained  by  missionaries  from  Steyl. 

The  long  and  narrow  North-east  portion  of  Shantung,  was  at  last 
divided  in  1894  A. D.,  into  an  eastern  and  western  vicariate.  The  eastern 
embraces  the  prefectures  of  Tengchoufu,  Tsingchoufu  and  Laichoufu. 
At  the  time  of  this  division  it  received  a  bishop  in  the  person  of  Monsi- 
gnore  Schanz,  The  remainder  embracing  the  prefectures  of  Taiaufu, 
Tsinanfu,  Tuugch'angfu,  Wutiugfu  and  Linchingchou,  is  called  North 
Shantung. 

The  spread  of  Christianity  went  on  undisturbed  until  1898  A.D., 
when,  under  Governor  Yii  H'sien,  unrest  began  to  appear  in  the  west  of  the 
province.  After  Yii  H'sien  was  removed  to  Shansi  the  strong  hand  of 
H.  E.  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  checked  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  burning  of  churches  and  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
native  Christians  and  mission  houses  in  many  places  and  the  killing  of  200 
oaptized  Church  members. 

When  peace  and  order  were  restored,  the  rebuilding  of  the  churches 
and  settlements  which  had  been  destroyed  was  commenced.  The  work  of 
the  mission  proved  richer  in  results  than  ever  before  so  that  in  1909  it  was 
possible  to  make  the  following  report : — 


Vicariate. 

European 
priests. 

Native 
priests. 

Christians. 

Catechu- 
mens. 

18,103 
13.961 
42,051 

Average    number    of 

Christians  under  the 

care  of  one  priest. 

North  Shantung 

East  Shantung 

South  Shantung 

27 
24 
55 

17 

5 

13 

27,472 

9.031 

51.941 

624 

311 

764 

Total 

106 

35 

88,444 

74,115 

Average     566 

With  regard  to  the  Vicariate  of  North  Shantung  the  following 
details  referable  to  the  period  from  Easter  1908  A.D.,  uutil  the  same  time 
in  1909  A.D. ,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  were  : — 
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Four  schools  teaching  the  Chinese  Classics,  with,  in  all,  120  pupils. 

The  number  of  schools  in  which  religious  instruction  was  given 
was  128  with  1,127  scholars  (male)  and  74  teachers  (male)  also  1,190  pupils 
(^ female)  and  66  teachers  (female). 

Moreover,  274  catechists,  152  men  and  122  women,  were  employed 
in  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 

Foundlings  to  the  number  of  262  were  cared  for  in  several  institutions. 

In  the  above  period  1,612  heathen  were  received  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church  through  the  rite  of  Holy  Baptism.  These  were  from  the 
following  districts  :  Tsinanfu  7,357,  Tungch'angfu  6,669,  Wutingfu  3,320, 
Taianfu  7,039,  Linch'iugchou  3,o87=Total  27,472. 
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I.NSCKU'TII.N    (.VLMOSr    U  N  DKCU'UKKAIJI.K)  : 


Sacred  to  the  nieinory  of 
Thomas   Middletoii    I'arker 

A   Missionary  of  the  American 
Protestant  Kpiscopal  Church 

Who  was  killed  by  the  Chinese, 
October,  ib6i. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers. 


Matt.  V,  9. 


On  Lighthouse  Inland,  Chcfoo  Bay,  on  the  end  nearest  the  Bluff. 
No  trace  of  any  other  such  grave. 
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PROTESTANTISM  IN   SHANTUNG. 

SECTION    I.     THE    PROTESTANT    MARTYRS   OF   SHANTUNG. 
REV.  JAMES  LANDRUM  HOLMES. 


R"^EV.  J.  L.  HOLMES  was  born   i6th  May,    1836,   in   Preston  County, 
now  in  West  Virginia,  U.    S.   A.     From  the  time  of  his  baptism, 
.      when  he  was  qnite  a  youth,  he  was  impressed  with  the  duty  of  going 

to  China  as  a  missionary.  In  June,  i85<S,  he  graduated  from  Colum- 
bian College  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  having  previously  received  an 
appointment  from  the  F'oreign  Missionary  Board  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sallie  Little,  and  in 
August  they  sailed  for  Shanghai  where  they  arrived  in  February  of  the 
following  year.  In  May  1859,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes  went  to  Chefoo  with 
the  view  of  settling  in  Tengchoufu.  They  were  compelled,  however,  to 
return  to  Shanghai  until  the  war  of  China  with  England  and  France  was 
over.  As  soon  as  possible,  after  peace  was  established,  Mr.  Holmes  went 
again  to  Chefoo.  After  spending  some  time  in  securing  and  fitting  up  a 
house  he  returned  to  Shanghai  for  his  family,  and  in  December  i860,  in 
company  with  Rev.  J.  B.  Hartwell  and  family,  they  arrived  in  Chefoo. 

On  February  8th,  1861,  he  wrote — "China  is  open  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  Brother  Hartwell  has  gone  to 
Tengchoufu  to  fit  up  a  house  he  has  secured,  and  expects  to  move  in  a  few 
weeks.  Chefoo  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  occupied 
in  Shantung." 

Mrs.  Nevius,  in  her  book,  Out  Life  in  China,,  refers  to  Mr.  Holmes  as 
follows  : — "On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the 
missionaries  connected  with  the  Societies  whose  headquarters  were  in  the 
Southern  States,  found  themselves  in  a  most  perplexing  and  trying  position. 
They  were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  returning  to  the  States  or  engaging 

in  secular  business One  of  those  who  thus  engaged  in  mercantile 

aflfairs  was  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Holmes.  He  was  a  person  whose  peculiar 
loveliness  of  character  made  him  a  favourite  with  every  one.  Handsome, 
talented,  ardent,  with  very  winning  manners,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for 
usefulness  among  the  Chinese,  to  whom  such  qualities  are  very  attractive." 

In  1861  the  T'ai  P'ing  rebels  overran  Shantung.  In  October  of 
that  year,  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Parker  of  the  American  Episcopal  Mission 
went  out  to  the  rebel  camp.  Eight  days  later  their  bodies  were  recovered, 
covered  with  wounds  and  burns,  and  were  buried  on  Lighthouse  Island  in 
Chefoo  Bay,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Sallie 
Little  Holmes  was  born  in  Uppersville,  Fawquier  County,  Virginia,  U.  S.  A. 
At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  she  expressed  her  determination  to  be  a  mission- 
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ary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes  were  the  united  offerings  of  widowed  mothers 
to  "the  Lord  of  the  Harvest."  In  July,  1862,  Mrs.  Holmes  joined  the  Teng- 
choufu  Station  of  the  A.  B.  B.  Mission  where  she  laboured  faithfully  for  about 
twenty  years,  when  circumstances,  beyond  her  control,  compelled  her  final 
retirement.  She  is  at  time  of  writing  still  living  in  West  Virginia,  U.  S.  A. 
(The  above  particulars  have  been  collected  by  Miss  Lottie  Moore, 
Tengchoufu.) 


REV.  THOMAS  MIDDLETON  PARKER. 

The  work  of  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Chefoo 
was  begun  in  April,  1861.  This  had  long  been  desired  and  planned  for,  and 
it  was  hoped  to  make  this  a  centre  from  which  to  extend  the  work  in  the 
north.  Those  sent  were  the  Rev.  T.  M.  and  Mrs.  Parker  and  the  Rev.  D.  D. 
and  Mrs.  Smith. 

They  had  come  out  in  1859  in  the  same  party  with  the  late  Bishop 
Schereschewsky  and  Archdeacon  Thomson,  arriving  on  December  21st  or 
22nd,  and  had  therefore  been  in  China  only  about  a  year  and  a  half.  On 
reaching  Chefoo,  they  found  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Holmes  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Mission  already  there.  Mrs.  Holmes  was  in  fact  the  first  foreign  woman 
to  enter  Chefoo. 

The  missionaries  had  had  hard  work  to  get  a  house  and  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  get  teachers  ;  the  people  were  curious  but  not  friendly, 
and  the  rebellion  was  going  on  all  around  them.  The  few  letters  from 
them  are  cheerful  and  courageous,  but  they  did  not  have  anything  that 
could  be  called  encouragement  in  the  work,  and  of  course  the  study  of  the 
language  took  much  of  their  time. 

Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Holmes  were  killed  in  October.  A  band  of 
rebels  threatened  the  city,  so  the  ladies  were  removed  to  a  village  where 
it  was  hoped  they  might  be  safe,  and  Mr.  Smith  remained  to  protect  them, 
while  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Parker  went  out  to  meet  the  rebels  and  try  to 
persuade  them  to  spare  Chefoo.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  any  fear, 
as  the  insurgents  always  professed  the  greatest  friendship  for  missionaries, 
but  on  reaching  the  camp  they  were  either  instantly  killed  or  dragged 
before  the  leader  and  killed  in  his  presence.  Mrs.  Parker  was  completely 
prostrated  by  her  husband's  death  and  returned  to  America.  Mrs.  Holmes 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  remained  in  a  village  near  Chefoo.  They  were 
apparently  beginning  to  see  some  encouragement,  but  the  following  sum- 
mer, Mrs.  Smith  died  of  cholera,  after  only  a  few  hours'  illness.  Mr.  Smith 
stayed  another  year  and  then  went  to  America  with  his  little  children. 
This  closed  the  work,  and  though  Bishop  Williams  revisited  Chefoo,  he 
decided  that  it  was  too  far  from  the  centre  for  the  work  to  be  reopened. 

(The  above  particulars  have  been  received  from  Miss  Annette  Burke 
Richmond,  Shanghai.) 


Kiev.    S.    M.    W.    HKOOKS. 

IMartyred  3olh  Dec.    iSyy 


BROOKS   MEMORIAL,    CHA?HL,    PINGVIN, 
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REV.  SIDNEY  MALCOLM  WELLBYE  BROOKS. 

ORDAINED  DEACON  J 898,  MARTYRED  DECEMBER  30th,  1899. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  born  in  1874  at  Abingdon  in  P^erks,  England.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  artist,  Mr.  H.  Jamyn  Brooks,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Guildford  Grammar  School  and  the  Godolphin  School, 
Hammersmith.  In  1894  he  entered  St.  Augustine's  College  for  the 
training  of  missionaries  connected  with  the  Anglican  Church  and  was 
accepted  for  work  in  North  China  in  1897.  While  in  College  he  not  only 
evinced  an  earnest  desire  after  spiritual  things  but  took  great  interest  in 
football  and  was  instrumental  in  reviving  a  football  club  in  the  city  of 
Canterbury.  After  going  through  the  usual  College  course  he  left  England 
for  China  and  arrived  in  Chefoo  on  the  evening  of  Whitsunday,  1897. 
He  left  for  Peking  shortly  after,  and  in  1898  he  and  Mr.  Burue  were 
ordained  there  as  Deacons  of  the  Anglican  (S.  P.  G.)  Mission.  He  left 
shortly  after  and  went  to  Ping  Yin,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Mission 
in  Shantung,  where  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Mathews,  his  colleague. 
About  Christmas  time  in  1899  he  went  to  T'ainganfu  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  his  sister  Mrs.  Brown,  wife  of  Mr.  Brown  of  the  same  Mission.  While 
there  the  rumours  of  unrest  and  trouble  caused  by  the  Boxers  rendered 
him  uneasy  and  he  decided  to  return  .earlier  than  he  had  originally 
intended,  and  on  the  way,  some  forty  //from  his  destination,  he  was  seized 
by  a  band  of  ruffians,  his  outer  clothing  torn  off,  and  was  dragged  about 
from  place  to  place  all  day  suffering  severely  from  the  cold.  He  seized  the 
opportunity  while  his  tormentors  were  resting  to  make  his  escape  and 
ran  for  some  distance  along  the  road,  but  he  was  speedily  pursued  by  men 
on  horseback,  cut  down  by  their  swords,  and  his  body  thrown  into  a  ditch 
by  the  roadside.  This  sad  event  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  Boxer 
troubles  in  Shantung,  which,  but  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  Government 
in  changing  the  Governor,  might  have  ended  in  the  same  awful  manner  for 
the  missionaires  as  in  Shansi,  to  which  province  Yu  H'sien  was  transferred. 

Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Brooks'  senior  colleague,  succeeded  in  recovering 
the  body,  which  was  placed  in  a  coffin  and  afterwards  buried  in  Ping  Yin 
cemetery  attached  to  the  Mission  Church.  After  the  case  had  been  tried 
in  the  Consular  Court  in  Tsinan,  the  Chinese  Government  paid  an  indem- 
nity, erected  a  monument  on  the  spot  where  Mr.  Brooks  was  murdered, 
and  built  the  beautiful  memorial  Church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Ping  Yin  city. 

Mr.  Mathews  writes  thus  of  Mr.  Brooks :  "  His  life  was  bright  and 
constantly  unselfish.  To  us  he  seemed  just  on  the  threshold  of  his  work, 
but  God  sees  with  clearer  eyes  than  ours,  and  who  can  say  but  that  he 
has  glorified  God  more  by  death  than  by  life  ?  " 
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REV.  C.  F.  A.  GUTZLAFF. 


AjS  far  as  is  known  the  first  Protestant  Missionary  who  landed  in  Shan- 
tung was  the  celebrated  Charles  GutzlafF  (1831-1833)  or  in  full,  Carl 
I  Friedrich  Augustus  GutzlafF.  He  was  born  at  Pyutz  in  Prussia  on 
8th  July,  1803.  His  father,  a  very  worthy  man,  was  a  cloth  manu- 
facturer of  this  town  and  died  in  1825,  his  mother,  when  he  was  but  three 
years  old.  GutzlafF  was  educated  in  the  town  school  and  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  general  education  in  the  Latm  language.  He  had,  as  a  child, 
a  feeble  constitution  but  displayed  vigorous  mental  powers.  His  parents 
were  poor  and  could  not  give  him  more  than  a  few  years  at  a  school,  and 
at  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  belt  maker  in  his  native  town.  He  still, 
however,  carried  on  his  studies,  working  late  at  night  after  his  day's  work 
was  over.  His  diligence  and  ability  brought  him  great  praise.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  King's  visit  to  Stettin  in  1820,  GutzlafF,  then  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  another  young  man  presented  a  poem  to  His  Majesty  which 
brought  him  into  favourable  notice.  He  was  first  placed  in  the  Orphan 
House  at  Hulle,  and  subsequently,  on  having  expressed  a  desire  to  become 
a  missionary,  he  was  placed  in  a  Missionary  Seminary  in  Berlin,  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  He  studied  six  languages  simultaneously,  with  the  idea  that 
these  would  be  useful  in  Mission  work,  and  so  ardent  was  he  in  his  studies 
that  his  health  gave  way  and  he  had  a  serious  illness  which  prevented  him 
going  as  he  intended  to  the  University  of  Berlin.  The  Dutch  Missionary 
Society  having  heard  of  his  abilities  and  desire  for  Mission  work  engaged 
him  as  one  of  their  agents  and  appointed  him  to  go  to  the  Chinese  Mission 
College  in  Malacca,  but  this  was  postponed  and  finally  abandoned.  He  was 
subsequently  sent  to  Sumatra  and  landed  in  Batavia  on  6th  January,  1827. 

In  1828  he  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  go  to  Siam,  and  on 
23rd  August,  1828,  reached  Bangkok,  where  his  missionary  efforts  were 
very  successful.  Returning  to  Singapore  after  his  first  journey  to  Siam  he 
married  Miss  Newell  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  who  was  working 
there  as  a  superintendent  of  girls'  schools  ;  she,  however,  died  in  1831.  Mr. 
GutzlaiBf  had  worked  hard  at  Siamese,  and  his  wife  and  he  together  trans- 
lated many  tracts,  made  a  dictionary  Cochin-Chinese  and  translated  parts 
of  the  scriptures  into  five  dialects.  From  this  time  Mr.  GutzlafF  endeav- 
oured to  reach  China  and  begin  Mission  work  amongst  the  Chinese.  He 
made  in  all  three  journeys  along  the  coast  of  China  in  the  years  1831-1833. 
On  one  of  these  journeys  he  landed  at  Kiaochow  and  records  the 
fact    that    he    found    the    natives   of  Shantung   far   more  honest  than  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces,  though  the  latter  treat  them  with 
disrespect  as  greatly  their  inferiors.  On  the  market  at  Kiaochow  he 
found  all  kinds  of  Indian  and  European  goods  at  a  "tolerable  price." 

On  Mr.  GutzlafF's  second  journey  along  the  coast  of  China  he 
lauded  on  14th  July,  1832,  at  Weihaiwei.  He  writes:  "The  fishermen 
were  reserved  and  unfriendly,  and  in  most  cases  refused  or  returned  the 
books  and  tracts  which  were  offered  to  them,  though  some  had  courage 
enough  to  retain  them.  The  people  seem  very  poor,  indeed  poverty  reigns 
all  over  Shantung  Province.  If  well  trained  they  would  make  good  soldiers, 
for  of  all  the  Chinese  I  have  seen  they  are  the  bravest." 

The  Mandarin  refused  permission  to  go  inland  or  for  the  people  of 
the  ship  to  trade,  so  they  sailed  for  Korea.  On  his  third  voyage  along  the 
coast  of  China   the  vessel   did  not  touch  the  coast  of  Shantung. 

Mr.  GutzlafF  worked  at  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  published  a 
monthly  magazine  in  Omiese^  and  wrote  various  books  on  subjects  of 
useful  knowledge. 

In  1835  he  was  appointed  joint  secretary  to  the  English  Commission 
and  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  and  rendered  valuable  service  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  language.  As  the  Chinese  authorities 
would  not  allow  either  merchant  or  missionary  to  go  inland  from  the  ports, 
Mr.  Gutzlaff,  in  1844,  founded  a  training  institute  for  native  evangelists  and 
sent  forth  in  all  forty-eight  trained  men  for  work  amongst  their  fellow- 
countrymen. 

Mr.  GutzlafF  died  in  Hongkong  on  August  9th,  185 1,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-eight  years.  A  complete  collection  of  his  Chinese  writings  is 
to  be  found  in  the  library  at  Munich. 

The  island  of  GutzlafF,  which  is  67  miles  from  Shanghai  on  the 
southern  steamer  route,  is  named  after  this  celebrated  missionary.  The 
island  has  a  lighthouse  and  a  telegraph  station  on  it. 


REV.  TARLTON  PERRY  CRAWFORD,  RD. 

MRS.  MARTHA  FOSTER  CRAWFORD. 

Tarlton  Perry  Crawford  was  born  8th  of  May,  1821,  in 
Warren  County,  Kentucky,  U.  S.  A.  For  some  unknown  reason,  his 
parents  failed  to  bestow  upon  him  any  name,  and  when  the  boy  was  old 
enough,  he  was  allowed  to  choose  for  himself.  The  whimsicality  of  his 
character,  which  in  later  life  often  gave  an  amusing  zest  to  his  conversation, 
was  displayed  in  his  choice.  With  impartial  admiration  of  friend  and  foe, 
he  selected  the  name  of  a  famous  British  general,  who  had  served  during 
the  American  Revolution,  and  the  name  of  a  distinguished  American  com- 
modore, who  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  1812-14.  Mr.  Crawford  received 
his   primary  education   in    country    schools.      In    1848,    he  entered   Union 
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University  at  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  and  in  1851,  he  graduated  with 
first  honors.  In  March  of  that  year,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Martha 
Fo.ster  of  Alabama.  In  May,  they  were  set  apart  as  missionaries  to 
Shanghai,  China.  They  arrived  in  Shanghai  March  30th,  1852.  Their 
connection  with  the  Shanghai  Station  continued  until  1863,  when,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Crawford's  health,  they  removed  to  Tengchowfu,  Shantung. 
The  most  important  event  in  their  Shanghai  work  was  the  conversion  of 
Wong  P'ing-san.  Mr.  Crawford  wrote  of  him  subsequently  as  his  "first 
convert  in  China."  Mr.  Wong  became  interested  in  the  gospel  while 
teaching  a  girls'  school  for  Mrs.  Crawford.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
faithful  and  efficient  pastor  of  the  Old  North  Gate  Baptist  Church.  This 
church  stands  outside  the  North  gate,  in  the  French  Concession. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hartwell  settled  in  Tengchowfu  in  1861.  At  this  period, 
on  account  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Crawford  was  self-supporting.  He  wrote: — 
"Our  work  goes  on  in  all  its  departments  the  same  as  when  we  drew  funds 
from  the  Board,  except  that  we  print  -no  books."  As  Mr.  Hartwell  found 
it  necessary  to  return  to  Shanghai  for  two  years,  Mr.  Crawford  took  charge 
of  his  work  in  Tengchow.  In  1865,  the  church  numbered  twenty-three 
native  converts.  There  were  two  schools,  one  of  which  was  a  boarding- 
school.  Mr.  Hartwell,  on  his  return  to  Tengchow,  resumed  the  pastorate, 
while  Mr.  Crawford  opened  a  new  work  at  Chi  Chia  P'ai  Fang,  and  in  1866 
a  second  church  was  organized,  known  as  the  Monument  St.  Church. 
Subsequently  the  First  Church  was  reorganized  at  Shangtswang,  where 
many  of  its  members  lived,  while  others  who  lived  in  the  Tengchow  region, 
united  with  the  Chi  Chia  P'ai  Fang  Church. 

Soon  after  entering  on  his  work  in  Shanghai,  Mr.  Crawford  decided 
to  have  no  paid  assistants.  With  the  exception  of  his  personal  teacher, 
he  adhered  to  this  rule.  During  all  the  years,  his  most  faithful  co-worker 
was  Mrs.  Crawford.  "In  season"  and  "out  of  season,"  she  lost  no 
opportunity  of  giving  the  gospel  to  the  Chinese.  Much  of  her  most  successful 
work  was  done  for  men.  Few  missionaries  have  received  such  love  and 
respect  as  Mrs.  Crawford  won  from  the  native  Christians.  One  of  them  said, 
"Her  heart  is  love."  If  ever  the  love  of  our  blessed  Lord  was  reproduced 
in  any  human  heart  and  life,  it  surely  was  in  hers.  The  North  China 
Baptist  Mission  is  indebted  largely  to  her  for  its  faithful  and  efficient 
pastors  at  Hwanghsien  and  Pinglu.  The  former.  Pastor  Tsang,  came  under 
her  influence  as  a  pupil  in  her  boarding-school  in  Tengchow,  and  the  latter, 
Pastor  Li,  was  blessed  by  her  counsel  during  the  formative  period  of  his 
Christian  experience.  Mrs.  Crawford,  during  her  thirty  years'  residence  in 
Tengchow,  visited  from  house  to  house,  taught  visitors,  instructed  classes, 
induced  women  to  attend  public  services  and  made  country  trips  every 
spring  and  autumn.  Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  Mrs.  Crawford's  incessant 
labors  from  the  statement  that,  in  1875,  she  visited  131  villages.  At  that 
time,  she  had  charge  of  a  boarding-school    for    boys.       The    multifarious 
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duties  that  fall  to  a  pastor's  wife  were  performed  lovingly,  patiently  and 
faithfully. 

In  1893,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford  withdrew  from  Teugchow,  and  in 
the  following  year  began  their  arduous,  useful  and  successful  labors  in 
T'aianfu.  A  church  was  organized,  while  country  work  and  city  visiting 
received  due  attention.  This  good  work  was  interrupted  by  the  Boxer 
outbreak,  and  after  tarrying  awhile  in  Chefoo  and  Weihaiwei,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Crawford  returned  to  the  United  States.  On  April  7th,  1902,  in 
Dawson,  Georgia,    he  quietly  passed  away  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

A  few  months  later,  Mrs,  Crawford  returned  to  T'aianfu.  Her 
labors  were  incessant,  and  she  obtained  access  to  some  of  the  leading  families 
of  the  city.  During  these  last  years,  her  success  in  winning  elderly  men 
to  faith  in  Jesus  was  remarkable.  In  spite  of  age  and  failing  strength, 
she  cheerfully  labored  on,  winning  souls,  and  building  up  the  native 
Christians  in  their  most  holy  faith.  At  last,  in  August,  1909,  the  tired 
hands  were  folded  and  the  faithful  heart  ceased  to  beat.  One  more  of  the 
•'called  and  chosen  and  faithful "  entered  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord. 

Miss  Lottie  Moore,  Tengchoufu. 


REV.  JESSE  BOARDMAN  HARTWELL,  D.D. 

Dr.  J.  Boardman  Hartwell  was  born  in  Darlington,  South  Carolina, 
October  17th,  1835.  He  was  a  child  of  prayer,  having  been  longed  and  pled 
for  for  many  years  by  a  godly  father,  who,  failing  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  began  to  beseech  God  for  a  son 
to  be  his  substitute  on  the  foreign  field.  Six  daughters  were  born  to  him, 
and  still  he  prayed  on,  "  Lord,  give  me  a  son  to  be  a  foreign  missionary." 
His  faith  was  at  last  rewarded,  the  child  came,  and  the  hearts  of  the  parents 
were  made  to  rejoice. 

Converted  at  an  early  age,  J.  Boardman  never  knew  any  other  desire 
for  his  own  future,  than  to  be  a  preacher  like  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him.  In  due  time  the  Macedonian  cry  reached  his  heart,  and, 
after  graduating  from  the  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C. ,  and  taking 
the  course  in  the  Theological  Department  there,  he  was  appointed  in 
February,  1858,  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  as  a  missionary  to  China,  and  was  ordained  into  the  ministry 
in  May  of  that  year.  He  sailed  from  New  York  with  his  young  wife  in 
November  1858,  reaching  Shanghai  on  March  12th,  1859. 

During  his  nearly  two  years'  residence  in  that  city,  by  diligent 
study,  as  well  as  by  freely  mixing  with  the  people,  he  obtained  a  not 
unenviable  knowledge  of  the  Shanghai  dialect,  and  had  been  for  months 
doing  full  work,  when  his  health  made  his  physicians  pronounce  it 
necessary  for  him  to  remove  to  a  more  northern  clime. 
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Before  leaving  that  part  of  China,  however,  Mr.  Hartwell,  with 
Messrs.  Crawford  and  Holmes,  made  the  memorable  and  momentous  trip 
to  Soochow  to  visit  the  T'ai  P'ing  Rebels  in  order  to  ascertain  : — 

Firsts  The  real  quality  of  the  Christianity  which  the  T'ai  P'ings 
professed  to  possess  and  to  make  the  foundation  of  their  government. 
Second^  What  attitude  they  proposed  toward  Christianity  as  represented  by 
the  evangelical  missionaries  in  the  country,  and  Thirds  What  prospect 
there  would  be  of  establishing  missions  among  them. 

The  party  spent  a  night  in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  T'ai  P'ing 
wongs  or  kings,  and  conferred  very  freely  with  their  high  officials. 
The  very  interesting  details  of  the  trip  cannot  be  given  here,  but  it  was 
specially  noted  that  they  all  had  their  part  in  leading  indirectly  toward, 
and  providentially  opening  up  the  way  for  the  "  Ever  Victorious  Army  " 
under  the  Christian  hero,  Chinese  Gordon. 

In  the  winter  of  i860,  Mr.  Hartwell  and  family  joined  Mr.  Holmes 
and  family  in  establishing  the  first  Protestant  Mission  in  the  Province 
of  Shantung. 

They  landed  in  Chefoo  on  the  last  day  of  December,  i860.  Mr. 
Holmes  decided  to  make  that  port  his  headquarters,  while  Mr.  Hartwell 
opened  a  station  at  Tengchowfu. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  in  Tengchowfu  was  formed  in  October, 
1862,  with  eight  members.  Three  others  were  baptized  on  that  same 
day,  making  a  total  of  eleven.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  was  the  first 
Protestant  church  north  of  Shanghai. 

Mr.  Hartwell  gave  himself  pre-eminently  to  preaching,  and  thus  the 
Word  of  God  was  proclaimed  in  the  leading  cities  and  country  districts  of 
both  P'eng  Lai  and  Hwanghsien,  and  often  in  the  districts  far  west  and 
south  of  these. 

In  season  and  out  of  season,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  often  far 
into  the  night,  he  preached  the  Word,  and  again  he  preached  the  Word. 

Other  men  joined  the  Station  both  from  his  own  and  the  Pres- 
byterian denomination  ;  other  men  gave  themselves  to  the  making  ot 
books,  and  to  the  establishing  of  schools.  Mr.  Hartwell  opened  and 
superintended  one  school  for  boys,  and  his  wife  one  for  girls, — but  he 
bent  his  time,  talents,  energy,  and  heart,  toward  the  specific  work  of 
evangelization.  As  he  himself  often  said,  he  was  never  so  happy  anywhere 
as  in  the  pulpit,  proclaiming  the  love  of  an  all-sufficient  Saviour  to 
dying  men.  He  soon  became  known  and  loved  far  and  wide,  and,  one  by 
one,  men  were  persuaded  to  put  their  trust  in  Jesus  for  salvation,  and  in 
turn  to  go  out  seeking  others,  until  a  strong,  earnest,  working  church 
was,  in  time,  the  result. 

The  converts  of  those  early  days  looked  to  him,  leaned  on  him, 
clung  to  him  as  to  a  father  with  a  pastor's  heart,  and  it  proved  a  trial 
indeed  after  twelve  years  of  steady  indefatigable  pioneer    work,   when  in 
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1871,   he  had  to    leave    with    his    four   motherless   children   for    America. 
He  returned  to  China  the  following  year.      But  we  are  anticipating. 

The  war  between  the  States  in  America,  and  the  consequent 
cessation  of  support  from  the  home  churches,  made  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Hartwell  to  go  to  Shanghai  and  find  ways  and  means  of  supporting  his 
family  and  the  Mission  work  in  Tengchowfu.  This  he  did,  first  as 
interpreter  to  the  Municipal  Council,  and  later  in  other  ways,  always 
reserving  a  part  of  his  time  for  missionary  work  in  the  heart  of  that 
great  city. 

His  experiences  were  varied.  Again  and  again,  none  too  soon, 
but  always  just  in  good  time,  God  would  open  up  a  way,  and  give  into 
his  hands  the  work  which  would  supply  the  needs  of  the  family  and  of 
the  station  depending  on  him,  for  another  few  weeks  or  months. 

He  could  promise  to  take  no  permanent  position  because  of  hoping 
constantly  that  the  war  would  close,  and  that  he  would  by  some  means 
be  sent  back  to  Tengchowfu. 

Finally,  a  physician,  Dr.  George  W.  Burton,  a  noble  man  of  God, 
who  had  formerly  known  and  worked  with  Mr.  Hartwell  in  Shanghai,  but 
who  was  at  the  time  residing  in  America,  heard  of  the  condition  of  things, 
and  sent  from  his  own  private  means,  a  sum  sufficient  for  one  year's 
support,  with  the  request  that  Mr.  Hartwell  accept  it  from  the  Lord,  and 
return  at  once  to  his  beloved  work  in  Tengchowfu.  This  contribution 
the  good  physician  continued  to  make  year  after  year,  until  Mr.  Hartwell's 
return  to  America  in  1871. 

His  second  term  of  service  in  China  was  cut  short  by  the  ill-health 
of  his  wife,  which  took  him  to  America  again  in  1875.  It  was  during 
the  following  eighteen  years  of  enforced  stay  in  the  home-land,  that  he 
first  travelled  all  over  the  South,  lecturing  for  the  Board  on  China  and 
the  work,  and  later,  removed  to  California  and  became  Superintendent  of 
Baptist  Missions  to  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  established  sub- 
missions in  many  cities  and  towns  up  and  down  the  Coast,  visiting  and 
feeding  and  nourishing  and  guiding  the  workers  and  the  converts  in 
all  these  places  from  year  to  year,  and  building  finally  that  beautiful 
edifice  for  the  Chinese  Baptist  Church  in  San  Francisco  which  (re-built 
by  others  after  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906),  still  remains  the  leading 
church-home  for  the  Baptist  Chinese  of  America,  and  a  lasting  monument 
to  the  patient,  earnest,  effective  work  of  its  builder  and  founder. 

In  this  position  Dr.  Hartwell  remained  through  long  years  of 
strenuous  and  successful  service,  gladly  doing  the  work  so  apparently  his 
for  the  time,  and  yet  longing  the  while,  with  unutterable  longing,  for 
his  old  tramping-ground  in  North  China. 

Always  careful  not  to  run  ahead  of  God,  but  to  await  His  clear 
leading,  he  worked  on,  believing  firmly  that  his  Father  would,  in  His 
own  good  time,  re-open  the  door  leading  to  China. 
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At  length,  in  1893,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  at  Richmond,  Dr.  Hartwell  returned  with  his  wife  and  younger 
children  to  Tengchowfu  to  help  to  make  up  the  number  of  workers  so 
sadly  depleted  by  the  breaking  off  from  the  Board  of  a  number  of  its 
missionaries,  to  form  the  Gospel  Mission.  Those,  humanly  speaking, 
who  had  most  to  do  with  his  being  urged  to  return  to  China  at  that  time, 
said  they  felt  he  was  the  only  man  they  knew  who  could  step  into  the 
breach  just  at  that  critical  juncture,  and  tide  things  over  for  a  time. 

Great  and  abounding  and  almost  hilarious  was  the  joy  of  the  old 
native  Christians  at  welcoming  back  their  long-absent  and  dearly  beloved 
pastor.  Some  said  they  had  prayed  unceasingly  throughout  the  eighteen 
years  that  God  would  send  him  back  to  China. 

Wherein  lay  his  power,  and  from  whence  this  strong  attachment  ? 
He  knew  himself^  he  knew  a  Chinaman^  and  he  kneiv  his  God.  He  loved 
the  Chinese,  and  they  recognized  the  fact.  His  power  in  the  pulpit  was 
magnetic  and  masterful.  To  quote  from  one  of  our  old  missionaries  at 
the  time  of  the  Japanese  war  with  China,  when  Dr.  Hartwell  was  preaching 
daily  for  eighteen  weeks  in  his  church  in  Tengchow,  to  a  house  full 
of  people  not  knowing  what  a  day  might  bring  forth  (their  own  city 
had  already  been  bombarded  twice): — "The  audiences  seem  to  be  made 
up  of  well-to-do  city  men.  Business  is  entirely  suspended  and  men  go 
to  church  who  probably  never  went  before  in  their  lives.  Dr.  Hartwell 
preaches  powerfully,  but  very  tenderly.  He  is  a  gifted  man  and  draws 
the  people  about  him.  His  keen  sympathy  and  intense  feeling  seem  to 
make  up  a  part  of  his  gift." 

Early  in  the  new  century,  feeling  painfully  the  need  of  more  native 
workers,  and  more  efficiency  in  those  already  at  work,  Dr.  Hartwell 
began,  in  his  own  church  in  Tengchowfu,  a  Quarterly  Class  for  instructing 
these  people.  He  was  soon  urged  to  go  to  Pingtu  and  do  for  the  Christians 
there  what  he  had  been  doing  for  his  own  members  in  Tengchowfu. 
Then  Hwanghsien  came  with  its  request.  The  plan  expanded  and  grew 
too  large  for  one  man.  Mr.  Pruitt  was  asked  by  the  Mission  to  give 
instruction  in  the  Old  Testament  at  these  "Classes"  as  Dr.  Hartwell  was 
giving  in  the  New.  Out  of  this  movement  grew  the  Training  School  of 
the  North-China  Baptist  Mission,  temporarily  situated  at  Tengchowfu,  and 
afterward  permanently  located  at  Hwanghsien  under  its  new  name  of 
Bush  Theological  Seminary.  This  name  was  given  by  the  Honorable 
J.  C.  Bush  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  memory  of  his  deceased  parents,  when 
he  contributed  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the 
erection  of  buildings  suitable  for  the  Seminary  itself  and  for  residences  for 
the  professors  in  the  institution. 

There  Dr.  Hartwell  lives  and  labors  to-day, — seventy-five  years  of 
age,  occupying  the  chairs  of  New  Testament  Introduction  and  Systematic 
Theology  in  the   Seminary,  and   so  spending  his  ripe  old  age  in  the  work 
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which  is  his  crown  and  joy, — the  instruction  of  young  native  preachers  in 
the  things  concerning  God  and  His  Word,  and  helping  them  to  catch 
the  fire  and  the  inspiration  which  will  send  them  out  as  an  irresistible 
power  in  winning  their  own  people  and  their  own  land  to  our  God  and 
to  His  Christ  forever. 

Anna  B.  Hartwrll. 


REV.  JASPER  SCUDDER  McILVAINE. 
By  Rev.  John  Murray. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Mcllvaine  was  born  on  21st  May,  1844,  in  Ewing, 
Mercer  Co.,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.,  and  died  in  Tsinanfu,  Shantung,  China, 
on  February  2nd,  1881,  at  the  early  age  of  37  years. 

He  was  the  son  of  Wm.  R.  and  C.  S.  IMcIlvaine  of  Fenton,  New 
Jersey.  His  direct  ancestor  on  the  father's  side,  Wm.  Mcllvaine,  was  the 
first  elder  in  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  ancestors 
on  the  mother's  side  were  among  the  founders  of  the  old  church  of  Ewing 
in  1712. 

Early  in  life  he  gave  promise  of  rare  spiritual  and  intellectual  powers. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Prentiss  De  Veuve,  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  the  sincerity  of  which  was 
clearly  proved  by  a  life  of  faith  and  good  works.  The  next  year,  1869,  he 
entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Princeton  College.  He  was  a  faithful  and 
conscientious  student.  He  strove  for  the  mastery  of  the  subject  rather  than 
for  mere  position  in  the  class,  but,  as  may  be  anticipated,  he  gained  both. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Stewart,  a  tutor  in  college,  writes  : — "  He  was  a  young  man 
of  lovely  character  and  great  promise.  From  the  first  he  led  his  class  in 
scholarship  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honor." 

We  have  been  favored  with  an  extract  from  a  memorial  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  D.  R.  Foster,  his  intimate  friend  in  college  and  seminary,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following  lines  : — 

"Of  slight  and  delicate  figure,  one  of  the  youngest  in  our  class,  he 
showed  himself  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  elements,  and  well-balanced  in 
all  his  studies.  He  never  seemed  to  be  trying  to  out-do  another  ;  no  one 
ever  heard  him  exult  over  a  fellow-student,  no  one  ever  thought  he  was 
superficial,  but  that  his  researches  were  deep  and  conscientious,  so  very 
quiet  was  his  success,  and  his  power  so  much  that  of  repose.  He  was  always 
forehanded  ;  1  never  knew  him  late  at  chapel  or  obliged  to  run  to  his  class, 
or  pushed  in  his  preparation  of  a  lesson,  or  cramming  for  an  examination. 
He  was  rarely,  if  ever,  absent  from  one  of  the  six  evening  prayer-meetings 
that  were  held  every  week,  or  from  the  one  held  by  a  few  students  in  his 
part  of  the  college  every  morning.  He  was  active  and  zealous  in  every 
ordinary  Christian  work  among  college  students.      Besides,  he  was  one  of 
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the  few  who  met,  after  sermon  was  preached  in  the  college  chapel,  to  pray 
for  God's  blessing  upon  the  Word  and  especially  upon  those  souls  for  whose 
salvation  the  little  company  of  praying  hearts  was  laboring.  He  lived  to 
see  them  all  converted  ;  whatever  he  did  he  never  forgot  his  daily  work  for 
the  class-room,  and  the  early  prophecies  of  his  course,  that  he  would 
graduate  at  the  head  of  his  class,  became  history,  whose  justice  no  jealous 
rival  ever  questioned.  Such  an  one  was  Jasper  Scudder  Mcllvaine  while 
in  college." 

He  must  have  early  thought  of  the  ministry.  His  brother  in  a 
private  letter  writes  :  "I  remember  well  the  place  where  he  told  rae  his 
decision  in  forceful  language  that  he  must  preach  the  gospel."  This  was 
the  summer  after  entering  college. 

His  plans  were  delayed  for  a  year  or  so  after  graduation  by  a  great 
weakness  of  the  eyes,  but  in  the  fall  of  1865  he  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Princeton.  "  The  pious  spirit,"  says  this  college  friend,  "  that 
led  him  to  seek  preparation  for  the  Gospel  ministry  went  on  deepening, 
expanding  and  increasing  during  his  studies  in  the  school  of  the  prophets. 
He  thought  much  of  going  to  the  heathen,  and  his  heart  grew  warmer 
toward  them,  as  he  considered  their  benighted  situation.  Of  all  the 
unevangelized  lands,  China  won  the  first  place  in  his  heart."  At  the 
close  of  his  Seminary  course  he  refused  two  good  positions  as  teacher, 
having  fully  determined  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  China.  He  was  ordained 
as  as  evangelist  May  13th,  1868,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  arrived  in  Peking.  He  began  the  study 
of  the  language  at  once,  and  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  it.  He 
grappled  with  it  as  with  an  enemy  that  must  be  overcome,  for  it  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  As  might  be  expected  with  such 
ability  and  with  such  assiduous  application,  he  soon  mastered  the  first 
elements,  and  without  delay  put  them  in  practice,  and  very  soon  began 
preaching  as  he  had  opportunity  and  ability. 

As  soon  as  he  felt  qualified  for  real  missionary  work  the  old  spirit  of 
zeal  for  preaching  returned  with  redoubled  force.  He  felt  that  Peking 
was  not  the  place  for  him,  he  must  go  "to  the  regions  beyond."  He  finally 
decided  to  go  to  Tsinanfu,  the  capital  of  vShantung,  then  unoccupied  by 
any  other  Protestant  INIissionary.  He  moved  there  in  1871,  rented  a  room 
in  an  inn  and  began  telling  the  story  of  the  Cross.  He  adopted  the  native 
style  of  dress  and  living,  but  in  this  he  went  too  far,  for  his  health  suffered. 
He  spent  his  own  money  freely,  e.g.,  he  never  charged  the  mission  for  the 
expenses  of  his  preaching  tours.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Moham- 
medans and  wrote  a  treatise  for  them  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Chris- 
tian over  the  Mohammedan  faith.  This  book  was  written  in  the  Chinese 
character  by  his  own  hand.  He  was  quite  successful  also  in  the  treatment  of 
common  disease.  But  all  these  were  subordinate  to  his  one  great  life  work, 
viz.,  preaching.      Salvation  was  Jiis  thcvic.      He  preached  to  the  heathen 
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wherever  and  wheuever  he  could  in  city  chapel,  country  markets,  or  by 
the  road  side  as  he  went  from  place  to  place.  He  made  long  tours  in  the 
surrounding  country  and  sold  large  numbers  of  religious  books  and  portions 
of  scripture.  When  other  colleagues  came,  he  desired  to  go  further  afield. 
Circumstances  prevented  his  going  to  Shansi,  but  in  January,  1877,  he  went 
to  Tsiningchon,  125  miles  from  Tsiuanfu. 

He  made  fruitless  efforts  to  purchase  property  in  the  main  street  of 
Tsinanfu  for  a  considerable  time,  but  finally  secured  a  place  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  paid  $5,000  towards  its  purchase,  and  deeded  it  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Tsinanfu.  This  business  was  barely  finished  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  die. 

While  at  Peking  and  Tsiningchon  he  was  troubled  with  weak 
lungs,  but  he  rallied  each  time  aud  worked  on  as  hard  as  ever.  A  few 
months  before  his  death  he  visited  his  brethren  in  Peking,  and  on  his 
return  went  to  Tsiningchon,  coming  back  again  to  Tsinanfu,  where  he 
shortly  after  died  of  pneumonia.  He  was  perfectly  conscious  to  the  last, 
and  when  he  could  not  speak  wrote  with  a  pencil  "  Lord  Jesus  I  trust  thy 
promises."      '*  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit.'' 


REV.  J.  FISHER  CROSSETTE. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870,  Rev.  J.  Fisher  Crossette  sailed  with  his  wife, 
Mary  Merrill  Crossette,  for  China,  to  engage  in  Mission  Work.  On  the  same 
steamship  wefe  his  Theological  Seminary  class-mate  Rev.  Geo.  Fitch  and 
his  wife.  To  Mr.  Crossette  was  assigned  for  his  field  of  labor  the  station 
of  Tengchowfu  in  Eastern  Shantung.  It  was  here  that  he  made  a  brave 
struggle  with  the  Chinese  language  aud  obtained,  after  a  while,  a  good 
knowledge  of  it.  Dr.  Calvin  Mateer,  who  lived  for  several  years  in  the  same 
station  as  Mr.  Crossette,  once  remarked  that  iNIr.  Crossette  made  remarkable 
progress  in  the  language.  He  stayed  in  Tengchow  just  as  long  as  his 
conscience  would  let  him.  He  felt  that  the  missionaries  at  the  station  were 
sufficient  to  work  that  field,  and  that  he  had  a  call  to  Tsinanfu. 

After  making  two  or  three  visits  there,  talking  over  the  needs  of 
the  field  with  the  Rev.  Jasper  Mcllvaine,  who  was  at  that  time  "holding 
the  fort"  alone,  Mr.  Crossette  aud  his  wife  concluded  not  to  wait  any  longer 
for  missionaries  to  come  out  from  America  to  join  them  in  this  work,  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1876,  starting  on  what  was  in  those  days  a  long  journey, 
after  eleven  days  reached  the  capital  city.  Mr.  Crossette' s  was  the  first 
missionary  family  to  reside  in  the  city  of  Tsinanfu.  His  work  w^as  wholly 
evangelistic — preaching  daily  in  the  street  chapel,  and  making  preaching 
tours  in  the  surrounding  country.  Chining  was  visited  by  him,  and  other 
stations,  where  now  there  are  organized  churches. 

In  1878  came  the  Great  Famine  in  the  western  part  of  Shantung, 
when     Mr.    Crossette    superintended   the    svork   of    distributing    relief    to 
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Upwards  ot  a  thousaud  refugees  gathered  in  the  city.  In  the  midst  of  that 
strenuous  work  and  with  so  little  assistance,  Mr.  Crossette  caught  the 
Famine  Fever  ;  as  he  said,  "death  was  staring  me  in  the  face  from  many 
who  stood  in  line  to  receive  aid." 

He  had  a  long  and  severe  illness,  suffering  extreme  pain  in  the 
head.  There  was  no  physician  in  Tsinanfu  in  those  days,  but  one  came 
all  the  way  out  from  Chefoo,  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  province, 
to  visit  him,  and  the  doctor  pronounced  the  famine  fever  nearer  the 
typhus  form  than  any  other  fever.  Upon  his  recovery  he  was  attacked 
with  nervous  prostration,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  But  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  gave  himself 
unceasingly  for  the  sick  poor  of  China.  He  spent  a  few  years  working 
for  afflicted  Chinese  in  Peking,  but  especially  was  he  interested  in  the 
blind — and  he  ma"de  the  journey  from  Peking  to  Hankow  to  help  the 
English  Wesleyan  Mis.sion  to  start  a  school  for  the  blind,  engaging 
a  former  pupil  of  liis  wife,  Mr.  Yu,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Braille 
system,  to  teach  in  this  school.  After  Mr.  Crossette  had  started  the 
blind  pupils  in  some  industry  he  went  on  his  way.  He  was  ever  seeking 
out  and  trying  to  help  the  afflicted  from  among  the  Chinese,  giving 
himself  wholly  to  them,  forgetting  self  entirely.  His  sympathies  being 
so  drawn  upon,  he  seemed  unable  to  keep  any  money  by  him,  but 
would  actually  give  away  what  was  needed  for  his  bare  necessities.  It 
could  truly  be  said  of  Mr.  Crossette  that  he  loved  the  Chinese,  and  they 
knew  it,  and  fairly  worship  his  memory  to  this  day.  He  told  a  former 
Chinese  teacher  who  invited  him  to  dine  with  him  on  his  return  to  China 
for  the  last  time,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  eat  good  food  when 
so  many  thousands  of  the  Chinese  were  only  able  to  obtain  a  meagre 
subsistence.  He  tried  daily  to  follow  out  the  Lord's  command  :  "Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me."  It  was  said  that  the  keepers  of  the  jails  in  Peking  would  allow 
Mr.  Crossette  to  visit  the  prisoners  when  they  would  allow  no  other 
foreigner.  Dr.  Calvin  Mateer  wrote  : — "There  is  no  one  in  China  more 
loved  and  respected  by  the  Chinese  than  Mr.  Crossette." 

One  day  Mr.  Cros.sette  was  walking  along  the  road  in  the  western 
part  of  Shantung  when  a  Mandarin  of  high  rank  came  along  in  his  sedan- 
chair  with  many  bearers,  and  seeing  him  coming  along — knowing  him  by 
reputation — commanded  his  bearers  to  stand,  until  he  passed  by.  It  was 
not  only  in  China  that  Mr.  Crossette' s  great  humility  and  love  for  souls 
made  a  profound  impression,  but  also  in  England  and  America.  One 
of  Boston's  editors — after  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Crossette  wrote: — "Of  all 
the  Christian  men  I  have  ever  met,  none  has  come  so  near  to  my  ideal 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Mr.  Crossette."  I  think  it  may  be  said  that 
his  life  literally  burned  out  in  his  desire  to  help  the  Chinese  people. 

Mary  Mrrrill  Crossettk. 
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REV.  JOHN  MURRAY. 


Reverend  John  Murray  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  England,  October 
8th,  1846.  His  father,  also  John  Murray,  came  from  Leith,  Edinburgh, 
while  his  mother,  Martha  Candler,  was  a  native  of  Yarmouth. 

In  1850  they  left  the  old  home  for  a  long  journey  by  sailing 
vessel,  to  America.  Landing  in  New  Orleans,  they  made  their  way 
slowly  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  St.  Louis,  and  across  to  Peoria,  III. 

Mr.  Murray's  early  education  was  received  at  a  country  school,  and 
a  preparatory  school  at  Eureka,  111.  "From  my  earliest  remembrance  I 
had  prayed,  read  the  Bible  and  attended  Sabbath  services  as  opportunity 
afforded  in  country  life.  There  were  Methodist  and  Baptist  services  on 
alternate  Sabbaths,  and  occasionally  a  Presbyterian  minister  would  come 
to  the  place. 

My  spiritual  life  was  quickened  at  the  age  of  seventeen  in 
Methodist  revival  meetings.  However,  I  did  not  make  public  profession 
until  I  found  congenial  companions,  and  a  church  home  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  at  Monmouth,  111.,  where  I  attended  college." 

Mr.  Murray  adds  an  interesting  incident  in  this  connection  : 
"From  my  earliest  infancy  my  mother  had  dedicated  me  to  the  ministry. 
When  we  left  England  some  friends  said  to  her,  '  You  will  never  realize 
your  hopes  in  your  son  John.'  But  my  mother  persevered  in  prayer,  and 
it  was  characteristic  of  her  faith  that  she  did  not  mention  the  matter  to 
me.  When  I  had  written  her  of  my  decision,  she  told  me  of  the  early 
dedication  of  my  life  to  God's  service  in  the  ministry." 

After  three  years  at  Monmouth,  Mr.  Murray  entered  the  Sophomore 
class  of  Princeton  College,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  graduated  in 
1872.  In  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  he  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  graduating  in  1875. 

According  to  the  usual  custom,  he  spent  his  summers  in  missionary 
work  in  Canada  and  Illinois.  At  Nauvoo,  the  old  Mormon  centre  in  the 
latter  state,  he  preached  nine  months  after  graduation.  Then,  having 
already  offered  himself  as  a  foreign  missionary,  he  was  appointed  to  China 
in  1876. 

On  September  6th,  1876,  Mr.  Murray  was  married  to  Miss  Sadie  S. 
Rue  of  Cranbury,  N.  J.  About  October  21st,  of  that  year  he  was  ordained 
as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  Peoria  Presbytery,  and  left  for  his  new 
field  of  labor  in  China,  the  next  day. 

After  a  long  trip  by  water,  via  vShanghai,  Chefoo  and  Tientsin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  reached  Chinanfu,  December  I3tli,  1876. 

While  stopping  in  Chefoo,  Mr.  Murray  was  received  into  the 
Shantung  Presbytery,  then  in  session  there,  two  hours  after  landing  !  • 

From  Tientsin  the  new  Missionaries  were  accompanied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Crossette    who    had    spent    one    year  in  Chinanfu,   and  on    their 
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arrival  found  Rev.  J.  S.  Mcllvaine  in  charge  ot  this  lar  interior  place. 
There  were  only  two  or  three  Chinese  Christians  there  at  that  time. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  devoted  to  language  study,  through  the  removal 
of  his  colleagues  by  ill-health,  full  charge  of  the  station  work  was  thrust 
upon  Mr.  Murray,  when  he  had  been  in  the  country  only  two  years.  At 
that  time  everything  had  to  be  provided  for  the  students  in  Mission 
schools.  He  recalls  an  instance  when  several  boys  ran  away — the  result  of  a 
report  that  the  foreigners  were  only  fattening  the  students  in  order  to  take 
out  their  hearts  and  eyes  !     In  1878,  he  assisted  in  Famine  Relief. 

There  was  little  communication  with  Chefoo  in  those  days,  and  the 
mails  were  a  month  in  coming  from  Shanghai.  There  were  three  interior 
stations — one  opened  by  the  American  Board  at  Pangchiachwang,  one 
opened  by  English  Methodists  at  Chuchia,  and  one  at  Chinanfu. 

Opposition  to  the  foreigners  was  very  marked  and  bitter.  Just 
before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  arrived,  a  very  nice  place  had  been  obtained 
for  the  use  of  the  Mission,  There  were  three  court-jards,  with  room  for 
two  families,  chapel  and  school.  Six  months'  rent  had  been  paid,  the  rooms 
papered,  and  board  floors  put  down,  when  such  a  strong  opposition  arose, 
that  the  landlord  went  to  Mr.  Mcllvaine  and  begged  him  to  cancel  his  lease 
— willingly  paying  back  the  rent  and  all  expenses  that  had  been  incurred. 

In  1879  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  and  two  children  arrived  in  Chinanfu. 
In  1881,  a  mob,  led  by  students,  entered  the  new  property  being  prepared  for 
a  street  chapel  and  dispensary,  destroying  and  stealing.  They  threatened 
next  to  enter  the  Mission  compound  where  the  Sabbath  services  were  held, 
so  Government  protection  was  asked  for  and  given.  Not  until  1884  was 
it  deemed  expedient  to  organize  a  church  in  Chinanfu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  were  given  five  children,  all  of  whom  were 
born  in  Chinanfu.  There  are  three  sous  and  one  daughter  living — one 
daughter  having  died  while  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  the  way  back  to  China. 
She  was  buried  in  mid-ocean. 

On  his  return  from  his  second  furlough  in  the  fall  of  1896,  leaving 
Mrs.  Murray  in  America  with  the  children,  Mr.  Murray  spent  six  mouths 
in  Ichowfu,  and  then  went  on  to  Chining  where  he  was  joined  later  by 
Mrs.  Murray,  and  remained  there  until  1900. 

Mrs.  Murray  died  in  Chinanfu,  October  13th,  1902.  She  had  been 
a  loving  wife,  sympathetic  friend,  and  a  faithful  worker.  Her  Home-going 
was  all  too  early,  but  the  Heavenly  F'ather  knows  best. 

In  looking  back  over  the  work  of  those  earl\'  years,  Mr.  Murray  says 
that  he  feels  that  in  his  efforts  to  keep  up  the  work  alone — school,  street 
chapel,  church  work,  and  preaching  in  all  the  countrv  round  about — he 
tried  to  do  too  much  and  did  not  centralize  his  work  enough,  and  thus  it 
seemed  that  much  of  his  effort  was  lost.  For  eighteen  years,  he  and  his 
family  lived  in  the  city  in  Chinese  houses,  and  his  work  centred  there. 
In  later  year.s,  he  has  given  chief  attention  to  the  work  in  the  country. 
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Manv  changes  have  occurred.  The  Yellow  River  has  seriously- 
affected  conditions,  hi  the  regions  north  of  the  river — now  a  sand\'  waste — 
there  were  rich  farms,  and  fertile  orchards.  The  river  bed  itself  was  very- 
low  and  there  were  no  dykes  nor  trees. 

The  marked  indifference  and  even  opposition  which  hindered  school- 
work,  even  though  the  missionaries  helped  financially,  has  largely  been 
removed.  Few  boys,  much  less  girls,  could  then  be  induced  to  study. 
Now,  there  are  about  twenty  schools  and  a  growing  demand  for  better 
education  and  better  facilities  in  the  way  of  teachers  and  books.,  There 
are  seven  organized  churches  and  Christian  families  in  nearly  two  hundred 
scattered  villages. 

Surely  one  may  say,  "Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us,"  and 
press  forward  to  higher  and  better  things. 

:\Irs.  a.  B,  Dodd. 


REV.  CALVIN  W.  MATEER,  D.D. 

Calvin  Wilson  Mateer  was  born  in  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa,  on  9th 
January,  1836.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  simple  farmer  folk,  of  whom  he 
had  a  rich  heritage,  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  a  conscience  so 
well  trained  from  childhood,  that  he  early  claimed  also  the  heritage  of  the 
children  of  God.  After  a  few  winters  in  the  district  school,  and  two  or 
three  years  in  neighboring  academies,  he  entered  the  junior  class  in 
Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.  His  struggles  to  obtain  a  college 
education  served  to  develop  a  genius  for  work  and  an  indomitable  will, 
and  also  gave  him  that  lively  sympathy  with  struggling  young  students, 
which  always  characterized  him.  He  graduated  in  1857,  taking  first 
honors. 

After  teaching  one  year,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Alleghany,  Pa.  He  had  long  desired  to  be  a  missionary,  but  the  funds 
of  the  Board  were  low,  on  account  of  the  Civil  War,  so  he  first  took  a  charge 
at  Delaware,  Ohio,  during  which  he  married  his  first  wife.  Miss  Julia  A. 
Brown. 

Finally,  in  1863,  the  young  couple,  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Corbett,  left  for  China.  During  a  voyage  of  five  months  they  encountered 
many  hardships,  and  finally  in  coming  up  the  coast,  they  were  shipwrecked 
in  the  middle  of  a  snowy  winter's  night.  They  arrived  at  Tengchow, 
which  was  for  so  long  to  be  their  home,  in  January,  1864. 

To  missionaries  all  over  North  China,  the  name  "Mateer"  means 
the  ponderous  volume  of  language  study,  the  incipience  of  which  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  young  Mateer  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  language,  and  no  guide  but  a  teacher  who  did  not  know 
how  or  what  to  teach. 
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Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mateer  had  been  teachers,  so  from  the  first  they 
realized  the  importance  of  edncational  work.  After  being  on  the  field  only 
eight  months,  they  opened  a  little  .school  with  six  pupils,  all  of  very 
humble  origin.  Prom  this  small  beginning,  by  natural  and  healthy  growth, 
the  Tengchow  College  was  developed.  How  much  of  patient,  self  sacrific- 
ing toil  went  into  those  early  years,  no  one  but  God  will  ever  know. 
Besides  the  superintendence  and  teaching,  the  funds  for  carrying  it  on  were 
largely  rai.sed  by  means  of  letters  written  to  various  vSabbath-schools,  etc., 
in  the  States,  in  itself  a  vast  labor.  Persistent,  faithful  toil  was  another 
reason  for  the  .success  of  the  College.  With  the  exception  of  one  year, 
when  Mr.  Mateer  v/as  called  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission  Press  in 
Shanghai,  they  did  not  leave  their  post  in  Shantung  until  they  took  their 
first  furlough,  fifteen  years  after  coming  out.  Then  followed  a  second 
period  of  twelve  years.  Mr.  Mateer's  motto  for  teachers  was,  —  "vStick 
to  it." 

It  is  wonderful  how  many  lines  of  work  were  necessitated  by  the 
growth  of  the  College.  Text-books  were  needed,  and  they  were  forth- 
coming ; — in  due  succession,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Higher 
Algebra.  Other  books  were  afterwards  prepared  ; — on  Moral  Philosophy, 
Electricity,  Homiletics,  etc.,  which,  however,  were  never  published  by 
him.  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Astronomy  needed  apparatus,  and  gradually 
a  workshop  was  evolved,  with  workmen  trained  by  himself,  capable  of 
turning  out  most  carefully  finished  and  accurate  philo.sophical  instruments, 
setting  up  and  running  steam  and  electric  plant,  etc. 

The  main  purpose  in  starting  the  College  had  been  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  so  it  was  natural  tliat  when  they  were  ready  for  it, 
he  should  help  in  fitting  them  for  this  sacred  calling,  and  also  that  as 
often  as  he  could  get  away,  he  should  himself  go  on  long  evangelistic 
tours. 

When  the  College  was  moved  to  Weihsien  in  1904,  he  moved 
with  it. 

As  his  name  became  known,  honors  came, — the  degree  of  D.  D. 
being  given  by  Hanover  College  in  1880,  and  that  of  LTv.  D.  first  by 
Wooster  in  1888,  and  then  by  Washington  and  Jefferson  in  1902. 

The  work  which  was  the  crowning  effort  of  his  life  was  one  demand- 
ing all  his  ripe  scholarship,  but  which  will  not  bear  his  name,  since 
performed  in  collaboration  with  others, — that  of  revising  the  Mandarin 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  This  work  was  done  revereiUly, 
earnestly,  with  painstaking  toil,  trying  to  give  to  the  Chinese  the  word  of 
God,  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  came  from  Him.  He  had  the  joy  of  seeing 
the  New  Testament  finished,  and  a  beginning  made  on  the  Psalms.  He 
valued  life  for  its  opportunity  to  serve,  and  his  only  regret  in  dying  was 
that  he  might  not  finish  the  Psalms.  He  died  at  Tsingtao  September  28th, 
1908,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
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JULIA   A.  MATEER.     (MRS.  CALVIN   W.  MATEER). 

Seldom  on  the  mission  field,  or  indeed  in  any  walk  in  life,  has  a 
worker  been  more  fnlly  aided  in  his  labors  than  was  Dr.  Mateer  by  his  wife 
Julia.  Indeed  it  wonld  be  hard  to  say  which  was  the  more  powerful 
influence  in  founding  the  College,  and  moulding  into  sturdy  noble  Christian 
manhood  the  raw  material  coming  to  their  hands. 

Julia  A.  Brown  was  born  near  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  here  she  obtained 
her  early  education.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  mother  at  the  age 
of  eight,  and  her  father  at  fifteen.  These  early  losses  perhaps  made  her  the 
more  tender  and  motherly  with  tho.se  whom  in  after  life  she  delighted  to 
call  her  sons.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  commenced  her  life-work  of 
teaching,  for  which  she  had  rare  gifts.  It  was  while  teaching  at  Mount 
Gilead,  Ohio,  that  she  became  engaged  to  the  pastor  of  the  neighboring 
town  of  Delaware.  She  entered  most  fully  into  his  plans  of  foreign  service, 
and  rejoiced  when  the  opportunity  to  go  at  last  opened,  exclaiming,  "Oh, 
I  am  so  glad  !  " 

Her  whole  life  was  one  of  glad  service  to  the  Master  ; — teaching — 
mothering  her  boys, — making  long  trips  into  the  country  to  visit  their 
mothers  and  other  women, — administering  famine  relief, — making  a  music 
book  to  help  in  the  service  of  song, — counselling  and  inspiring  the  native 
pastors, — making  a  home  for  a  continual  succession  of  missionaries  in  their 
novitiate, — caring  for  the  sick  and  helpless.  Though  never  very  strong, 
hand,  brain  and  heart  were  always  busy  for  others.  On  January  i8th, 
1898,  this  good  and  faithful  servant  entered  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord. 

A  native  pastor  in  speaking  of  her  death  said,  "VVe  have  all  lost  the 
support  on  which  we  leaned."  To  this  day  she  is  revered  by  "her  boys," 
now  men  in  middle  life,  in  positions  of  influence  throughout  the  Empire. 
When  they  speak  of  her,  a  love-kindled  light  shines  from  their  faces,  as 
they  recall  her  tender  care.  Her  husband  in  a  letter  written  on  his  seven- 
tieth birthday  says,  "The  greatest  blessing  of  God  to  me  in  my  earlier  life 
was  Julia.  She  bore  with  me  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  the  success  of  the  College.  Her  death  was  the 
greatest  loss  of  my  life."  "Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed  ;  her 
husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her."  (Prov  :  31.28). 


REV.  CHARLES  ROGERS  MILLS,  D.D. 

Closely  connected  with  the  history  of  pioneer  missionary  work  in 
Shantung  is  the  life  of  Charles  Rogers  Mills,  who  completed  almost  thirty- 
nine  years  of  faithful,  consecrated  service. 

Considering  the  ancestry  of  Mr.  Mills,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
him  among  the  pioneers  of  Christian  'warfare  in  China,  for  he  was  directly 
descended  from  that  noble  stock  represented  by  the  earliest  English  settlers 
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of  New  England.  His  first  American  forefather  was  Simeon  IMills,  from 
Windsor,  England,  who  was  one  of  a  company  organized  at  Plymouth, 
England,  by  Captain  Thomas  Newberry  which  came  to  America  in  1630. 
They  first  settled  at  Dorchester,  near  Boston,  and  in  1636,  with  some  one 
hundred  others  forming  the  Dorchester  Church,  headed  by  its  pastor,  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  migrated  through  the  unbroken  forest  to  the  Connecticut 
River  and  formed  at  Hartford  and  Windsor  the  first  white  settlements  in 
the  new  colony  of  Connecticut. 

His  mother,  Sophia  Roxanna  Rogers,  traced  her  Hue  to  the 
pilgrims  of  the  "Mayflower,"  among  whom  her  ancestor,  Thomas  Rogers 
from  Holland,  was  the  eighteenth  signer  of  the  Mayflower  contract,  by 
which,  after  their  arrival  at  Cape  Cod  in  1620,  the  Pilgrims  announced  to 
the  world  their  declaration  of  the  principles  under  which  they  proposed  to 
conduct  their  self-governed  commonwealth. 

A  delightful  little  family  band  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  Clipper 
"Contest",  October  nth,  1856,  for  Shanghai  which  was  reached  February 
8th,  of  the  next  year.  It  was  composed  of  Samuel  Rankin  Gayley  aud 
wife, — Sarah  S.  Mills  ;  Charles  Rogers  Mills  and  wife, — (nee  Rose  A. 
McMaster),  and  Lucy  E.  Mills,  sister  of  Mr.  Mills  and  Mrs.  Gayley.  Miss 
Mills  was  one  of  the  first  single  missionary  women  to  brave  the  loneliness  of 
a  distant  land,  going  out  before  the  Presbyterian  Board  sent  single  women, 
her  expenses  being  met  by  her  brother  and  brother-in-law.  She  afterward 
became  the  second  wife  of  the  Rev.  Justus  Doolittle,  D.D.,  of  the  American 
Board. 

Of  this  band,  Charles  Rogers  Mills  was  the  only  one  permitted 
to  see  long  years  of  usefulness  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Samuel  R. 
Gayley,  born  in  America  of  Irish  parents  in  1828,  died  at  Tengchoufu  on 
July  26th,  1862  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Flis  was  a  beautiful  character,  full 
of  promise,  and  this  bereavement  was  a  staggering  blow  to  those  left, 
especially  to  Mr.  Mills,  for  between  the  two  there  had  existed,  all  through 
preparatory  school,  college  and  seminary,  one  of  those  rare  friendships 
sometimes  found  among  men.  It  took  high  courage  to  hold  on,  and  the 
after  years  of  faithful  toil  could  suggest  that  he  was  striving  to  do,  not 
only  his  own  share  of  the  work,  but  a  portion  of  that  of  his  comrade  who 
had  fallen.  Mrs.  Gayley  was  married  a  second  time  to  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Browne  of  Holly  Mount,  Ireland,  and  after  a  long  life  of  usefulness  in 
Ireland  and  America,  went  to  her  rest  and  reward  November  13th,  1894, 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  where  her  children  were  being  educated. 
Charles  Mills  Gayley,  the  only  surviving  child  of  her  first  marriage, 
is  now  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  at  the  University  of  California. 

Charles  Rogers  Mills,  born  in  Guilford,  N.  Y. ,  August  21st,  1829, 
prepared  for  College  in  the  Wilmington  Academy,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
graduated  from  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  in  July,  1853, 
one  of  the  honor  men  of  his  class,   and   from  the  Theological  Seminary, 
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Princeton,  New  Jersey  in  1S56;  was  ordained  b)-  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo, 
June  25th,  1H56,  and  married  Rose  Anna  McMaster  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
August  20tli,  who  died  in  Tengchoufu,  P'ebruary  3rd,  1874,  leaving  him 
with  four  voung  children,  one  of  them  a  deaf  mute.  A  little  sketch 
of  this  beautiful  life,  prepared  in  Chinese  by  INIrs.  H.  vS.  C.  Nevius,  was 
one  of  the  first  Christian  biographies  to  be  given  to  the  Chinese  Church. 

Dr.  Mills  married  for  his  second  wife  Annette  E.  Thompson,  of 
Portage,  N.  V.,  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  the  school  for  the  Deaf 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  which  he  had  sent  his  deaf  son. 

The  first  five  years  of  his  missionary  life  were  spent  in  Shanghai, 
but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  him,  he  went  north  in  1862  to  join 
Mr.  Gayley  who  had  preceded  him  the  year  previous  to  Tengchoufu. 
The  records  show  that  he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyteriau  Church  there 
from  1865  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1895,  and  Stated  Supply  for  the 
Ning  Kia  Church  from  1872  to  1877,  be.sides  being  in  charge  of  numerous 
out-stations  and  country  day-schools  with  evangelists  and  theological 
students  under  his  care. 

His  literary  work,  beyond  his  sermons, — which  were  as  carefully 
prepared  as  for  an  English  audience — was  not  large,  but  marked  the 
scholarly  tastes  of  the  man.  While  in  vShanghai  he  translated  fifty-four 
selections  from  the  Ningpo  hymn  book,  (See  Rankin's  Works  No.  5), 
into  the  Shanghai  dialect,  which  were  printed  in  the  Romanized.  Another 
translation  was  "The  Child's  Book  on  the  Soul."  During  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  he  prepared  with  great  labor  and  pains  a  concordance  of 
the  Mandarin  Bible  on  the  plan  of  Cruden's  Concordance,  the  printing 
of  which  was  delayed  by  the  lack  of  funds  until  the  retranslation  of 
the  Bible  rendered  the  work  comparatively  useless.  It  only  exists  in 
manuscript  form.  In  1883,  while  in  the  States  on  furlough,  he  received 
from  his  Alma  Mater  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Dr.  Mills  had  three  furloughs  in  1869,  1882  and  1892,  during  which 
he  spent  much  time  to  great  advantage  and  profit  among  the  churches 
in  America,  interesting  them  in  the  great  work  of  Missions.  He  saw 
during  his  life  great  changes  in  China.  The  little  mission  at  Tengchoufu 
arew  until  there  was  a  flourishing  church,  a  young  men's  college,  boys' 
and  girls'  schools,  a  hospital  and  a  deaf  mute  institution — the  latter  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  affliction  of  his  own  son. 

The  record  of  the  life  of  Charles  R.  Mills  is  a  simple  story  of 
fervent,  zealous  life-long  consecration  to  a  magnificent  task.  He  did 
his  work  with  conspicuous  fidelity  and  his  name  is  forever  enrolled  among 
those  whose  heroic  and  beneficent  service  has  been  spent  in  bringing  China 
to  Christ. 

Trials  and  hardships  were  borne  with  Spartan-like  fortitude  by 
a  nature  which  was  otherwise  all  sweetness  and  gentleness.  No  self- 
denial    for   the    sake  of   those    he    loved    and    the    Chinese,   in    whom    he 
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firmly  believed,  was  too  great.  It  was  not  given  to  him  to  leap  abundantly, 
but  the  tall,  slender  Ibrm  of  the  earnest,  sympathetic  "Pastor  Mills" 
will  long  be  remembered  most  lovingly  among  the  sturdy  Christians 
of  Shantung  and  some  of  his  prayerful  spirit  and  Biblical  knowledge  shows 
itself  to-day  in  such  native  pastors  as  Lau  Yu-huo,  Ting  Li-niei,  Sen  Hsi- 
sheng  and  others,  who  are  among  the  leaders  of  the  church. 

Of  him  Ting  Li-mei,  "The  Apostle  of  Shantung,"  said,  "Two 
characteristics  of  Pastor  Mills  were  deeply  impressed  upon  nie, — one  was 
his  great  power  in  prayer  and  the  other  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  my  sincere  desire  to  emulate  him  in  these  respects. 
Many  times,  as  we  travelled  together  over  the  hills  and  plains  of  Shantung 
on  our  itinerating  trips,  have  I  wondered  at  his  endurance  and  persistency. 
As  we  used  but  one  animal,  taking  turns  in  riding,  it  was  possible  for 
us  to  keep  close  enough  together  to  admit  of  conversation  and  he  nearly 
always  occupied  the  time  in  explaining  the  Scriptures,  walking,  when 
I  rode,  with  his  hand  on  the  donkey's  neck  to  keep  me  within  reach 
of  his  voice.  I  have  known  him  to  pray  ten,  fifteen,  even  twenty  minutes, 
and  it  did  not  seem  long." 

Under  such  tutelage  was  some  of  Pastor  Ting's  sweetness  and  power 
fostered  and  made  an  influence  in  Shantung. 

It  was  Julia  B.  Mateer  who  exclaimed,  when  told  of  his  death, 
"  What  shall  we  do  without  Dr.  Mills'  prayers  ?  He  has  prayed  us  ihrough 
many  a  difficulty." 

Annette  T.  Mills. 


REV.  J.  L.  NEVIUS,  D.D. 

John  Livingstone  Nevius  was  born  in  Seneca  Co.,  New  York,  tj.  S- 
A.,  on  March  4th,  1829  ;  on  his  father's  side  of  Dutch,  on  his  mother's  of 
English  descent.  When  nine  years  old  he  went  to  the  Academy  in  Ovid 
village,  and  at  sixteen  was  ready  to  enter  Union  College,  the  President 
then  being  the  famous  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott.  John,  after  graduating  from 
"Union"  in  the  Autumn  of  1848,  was  conscious  of  the  need  of  more  study, 
and  feeling  himself  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  choose  a  profession,  wisely 
decided  to  devote  a  year  or  two  to  teaching.  In  the  autumn  of  1849,  he 
went  to  Georgia,  and  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  fine  school  in  Columbus. 

John's  parents  were  devotedly  pious,  but  up  to  the  time  of  his  going 
south,  though  strictly  moral  and  by  no  means  thoughtless,  he  made  no 
pretensions  to  being  religious.  He  himself  told  me  of  the  strange  experi- 
ences of  that  last  summer  at  home  ;  the  long  lonely  evenings  he  spent 
battling  with  himself.  It  seemed  as  if  a  voice  said  to  him  "Kneel  and 
pray!"  to  which  he  replied  "I  cannot." 

In  his  journal  for  October,  1849,  ^  ^^^^^  "About  six  weeks  ago  I  uttered 
my  first  intelligent  prayer  for  years,  if  ever  before  in  my  life."     And  in  a 
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letter  to  his  brother  he  says,  "My  pride  and  self-importance  have  kept  me 
from  Ciod.  .  .  .  Still  He  was  teaching  me  the  lesson  of  my  weakness.  .  .  . 
In  a  word,  I  am  changed.  How  this  change  has  been  effected  I  know  not. 
.    .    .    It  is  a  mystery." 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  John,  for  the  first  time,  partook  of  the 
Communion.  It  was  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Columbus,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  next  year,  John  entered  the  "Old  School"  Theological 
Seminary  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  In  our  old-time  journals  probably 
each  of  us  wrote  "Resolutions."  In  John's  Princeton  journal  is  a  list  of 
twenty-four,  of  which  he  says  he  had  broken  every  one  except  that  which 
related  to  early  rising. 

In  the  spring,  1853,  f^i'- John  C.  L,owric,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  visited  Princeton,  and  it  was 
through  him  we  became  interested  in  China.  It  was  only  a  few  years 
before  that  time  that  Dr.  John  Lowrie's  brother  was  killed  by  pirates  between 
Shanghai  and  Ningpo.  John  was  ordained  April  25th,  1853,  at  Lawrence- 
ville.  New  Jersey.  A  few  days  before  that  he  had  offered  himself  to  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  to  be  sent  by  them  wherever  they 
pleased,  but  expressing  a  slight  preference  for  Ningpo,  to  which  place  we 
were  at  once  appointed.  On  September  19th,  we  sailed  from  Boston  in  an 
old  East  Indiaman,  the  Bovibay. 

The  Bombay  was  neither  comfortable  nor  sea-worthy.  vShe  was 
small,  and  leaked  so  badly  that  her  pumps  were  kept  going  most  of  the 
time.  This  is  not  the  place  to  recount  the  experiences  of  a  six  months' 
voyage,  though  it  certainly  was  not  without  interest,  not  to  say  danger. 
At  last,  in  rain  and  dense  fog,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  muddy  waters 
of  the  great  river,  the  Yangtzekiang.  We  waited  there  three  days, 
watching  anxiously  for  a  pilot.  At  length  one  came  aboard  and  informed 
us  that  there  was  fighting  between  the  long-haired  rebels  and  the  imperi- 
alists, whose  fleet  was  then  lying  in  the  river  some  miles  above  us.  Our 
pilot  proved  incompetent.  Three  times  he  ran  our  ship  aground,  and  the 
last  time  she  stuck  hopelessly  in  the  mud.  Just  then  a  boat  with  a  young 
English  captain  came  alongside,  and  we  accepted  his  invitation  to  go 
with  him  to  Shanghai.  Thus  it  happened  that  our  welcome  to  China  was 
not  a  peaceful  one.  As  our  little  boat  tried  to  slip  quietly  through  the  junks 
and  sampans  which  formed  the  imperialist  fleet,  they  fired  upon  us.  We 
were  forced  to  anchor.  A  boat  crowded  with  armed  savages,  their  spears 
and  bayonets  glistening  in  the  moonlight  came  alongside  of  us.  Our 
career  in  China  might  have  been  a  short  one  had  not  our  boy  captain 
cleverly'  remembered  to  say  that  his  lady  passenger  was  a  sister  of  the 
head  of  a  firm  in  Shanghai  with  which  they  were  on  good  terms.  As  he 
spoke  in  Chinese  we  of  course  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying,  so 
were  not  obliged  to  answer  the  question  whether  it  was  right — to  tell  a 
lie  to  save  life!     With  polite  salaams  "the  attacking  party"  allowed  us  to 
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go  ou  our  way,  and  long  before  morning  we  were  at  anchor  safe  under  the 
flag  of  the  British  Consulate. 

We  remained  in  Shanghai  two  weeks  and  then  sailed  for  Ningpo, 
Owing  to  head  winds  and  a  great  storm  we  were  nearly  a  week  in  reaching 
our  destination.  The  coast  was  infested  with  pirates,  and  we  were  in  about 
equal  danger  from  them  and  the  sea.  In  1854,  Ningpo  had  a  larger 
mercantile  community  than  it  has  now,  and  there  were  also  more  mis- 
sionaries than  at  present.  (If  course  our  first  work  was  the  study  of  the 
language.  At  the  end  of  five  and  a  half  months  John  wrote  in  his 
journal:  "  I  arrived  at  the  chapel  before  my  a.ssistant,  and  as  the  people 
were  getting  clamorous  I  took  the  desk  and  made  something  of  a  talk. 
I  was  not  at  a  loss  for  words,  and  all  said  they  understood  me."  That 
was  certainly  good  work  for  less  than  si.x  months.  It  was  simply  by  honest 
hard  work  that  he  became  so  proficient  in  both  the  spoken  and  written 
languages  of  China. 

After  making  many  tours  in  the  region  of  Ningpo,  my  husband  on 
account  of  his  health  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Boys'  Boarding-school. 
When  the  new  Mission  in  Hangchow  was  started  we  offered  ourselves  for 
the  work,  and  the  story  of  our  life  there,  though  full  of  dangers  and  trials, 
has  many  delightful  incidents.  While  in  Hangchow  we  had  received  from 
our  "  Board  "  an  appointment  to  go  to  Japan  to  open  a  new  Mission  there. 
After  an  absence  of  nearly  eight  months  we  returned  to  China  on  February 
17th,  1861. 

Although  at  the  time  of  our  deciding  to  go  north,  Tientsin  and 
Chefoo  had  not  been  many  months  opened,  yet  not  a  few  missionaries  were 
already  on  the  ground.  We  took  passage  and  in  due  time  arrived  in  Chefoo. 
Later  on  we  left  Chefoo  and  settled  in  Tengchoufu.  We  lived  in  the 
Temple  of  the  goddess  of  Mercy.  It  belonged  to  a  dissipated  opium- 
smoking  Buddhist  priest  who  was  pleased  to  give  us  a  virtually  inter- 
minable lease  of  it,  upon  very  moderate  terms.  The  chief  room  in  the 
temple  was  in  part  taken  up  by  an  immense  shrine  of  the  goddess  and 
her  attendant,  leaving  us  very  little  space  for  use.  This  led  us  to  do  an 
imprudent  thing  ;  we  called  in  masons  and  coolies,  and  took  down  every 
one  of  those  idols  and  buried  them  in  the  courtyard,  and  when  the  space 
would  hold  no  more,  the  rest  were  put  in  a  garret  over  the  dining  room. 

In  our  second  winter  I  began  a  girls'  boarding-school,  and  Mr. 
Nevius  had  a  class  nearly  every  day,  either  on  the  Bible  or  Theology.  He 
continued  his  work  of  preparation  of  books,  and  devoted  every  leisure 
moment  of  the  day  or  evening  to  the  study  of  the  character.  It  was  only 
his  indomitable  perseverance  which  enabled  him  to  acquire  so  good  a 
knowledge  of  the  native  character.  He  carried  on  bits  of  paper  quotations 
from  the  Chinese  classics  when  out  riding  or  itinerating.  He  considered 
his  memory  treacherous,  and  it  was  only  in  such  ways  as  this  he  got  the 
better  of  it. 
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Atter  a  luiloiigli  in  America,  the  end  of  April,  1869,  found  us  again 
at  home  in  Tengchoufu.  The  winter  of  1869  and  1870  was  spent  by  my 
husband  in  Hangchow  ;  it  was  with  the  full  expectation  that  I  should  go 
with  him,  but  it  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  we  could  not  both  leave 
Tengchou,  and  again  we  had  to  face  the  alternative  of  another  separation, 
or  failing  to  do  what  seemed  to  be  our  duty. 

During  the  summer  of  1870,  there  was  a  strange  anti-foreign  agita- 
tion through  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Provinces.  The  most  incendiary 
placards  and  pamphlets  were  in  circulation,  and  rumours  were  rife  that 
foreigners  were  to  be  driven  from  the  country.  Shut  up  as  we  were  within 
the  walls  of  Tengchou  our  chances  of  escape  were  slight.  We  heard  that 
there  had  been  a  massacre  of  foreigners  at  Tientsin  before  the  terrible  event 
had  actually  occurred.  There  was  no  American  gun-boat  in  Chefoo,  but 
when  the  English  Admiral  heard  of  our  danger  he  sent  two  of  his  gun-boats 
to  bring  us  to  Chefoo.  But  for  this  kind  act  we  might  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Romish  "sisters"  at  Tientsin  ;  a  fate  equalled,  but  scarcely 
surpassed,  by  the  horrors  of  the  "lioxer"  year. 

Before  returning  to  Tengchou  we  attended  the  first  Synod  of  China, 
held  in  Shanghai,  of  which  my  husband  was  chosen  Moderator. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871  we  removed  to  Chefoo  where  my  husband 
with  much  difficulty  and  labour  superintended  the  building  of  a  suitable 
dwelling-house.  During  the  time  we  lived  in  Shantung  there  were  not,  I 
am  sure,  many  years  in  which  Dr.  Nevius  did  not  go  to  the  country  on 
long  preaching  tours,  one  in  the  spring,  and  another  in  the  autumn,  being 
absent  from  home  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  .sometimes  three  mouths  or 
more.  On  two  or  three  occasions  he  was  in  the  country  the  whole  winter 
through,  but  those  were  times  when  I  was  in  the  homeland.  At  first  it  was 
pioneer  work  of  a  very  humdrum  kind.  For  years  it  was  merely  going  time 
after  time  over  a  vast  territory,  making  an  acquaintance  here  and  another 
there,  and  in  an  informal  way  telling  over  and  over  the  story  of  "Jesus  and 
His  love,"  or  it  might  be  that  he  took  advantage  of  a  crowded  market  to 
gather  round  him  hundreds  of  country  people  who  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  the  new  religion,  or  had  never  before  seen  a  foreigner  ;  or  perhaps 
walking  along  the  road  he  would  enter  into  conversation  with  a  farmer,  and 
after  miles  of  friendly  converse  he  might  be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  spend  the  night  in  his  little  hamlet.  There,  possibly  on  a 
pile  of  grain,  he  would  sleep  like  a  king,  if  the  rats  allowed  him,  or  if  not 
he  would  feel  quite  repaid  for  the  discomfort  by  having  made  another  friend 
and  also  another  preaching  centre.  Some  of  his  best  stations  were  formed, 
and  some  of  his  best  Christians  were  found  in  some  such  informal  way. 
Dr.  Nevius,  though  particular  and  somewhat  fastidious  in  certain  ways,  and 
by  no  means  lenient  to  dirt  and  untidiness,  when  he  found  himself  power- 
less to  escape  either,  could  submit  <vith  the  greatest  patience.  In  a  letter 
to  his  mother  he  says,    "I  think   I   have  .some  special  fitness  for  this  kind 
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of  work.  1  can  live  and  thrive  on  Chinese  food,  and  this  rough  lite  rather 
agrees  with  nie.  There  are  few  kinds  of  work  I  enjoy  more,  and  in  which 
I  think  I  can  accomplish  more.  Before  reaching  home  I  could  walk  in  a 
day  any  distance  between  ten  miles  and  forty  or  even  more.  I  could  eat 
a  very  coarse  supper  with  a  relish  in  a  room  filled  with  tobacco  smoke,  and 
smoke  from  the  inn-kitchen,  and  could  sleep  sweetly  and  soundly  in  a  shed 
*  without  doors  and  windows,  in  a  room  filled  with  dust,  rubbish  and  China- 
men, doors  opening  and  shutting  continually,  and  twenty  donkevs  and 
mules  braying  and  fighting  all  night.  The  quiet  on  reaching  home  is  .so 
strange  that  it  takes  me  several  days  and  nights  to  get  used  to  it." 

The  year  1877  was  made  memorable  by  the  great  famine,  perhaps 
the  most  serious  one  on  record.  Dr.  Nevius  intended  going  nearly  to  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  province,  when  he  started  for  his  country  tour, 
but  as  he  journeyed  westward,  he  found  the  famine  so  terrible  that  he  laid 
aside  all  other  work  and  gave  himself  up  to  saving  lives,  and  relieving 
suffering.  Rev.  Timothy  Richard  at  Chingchoufu  was  already  distribut- 
ing food  to  the  starving.  My  husband  and  he  together  laid  plans  for  greatly 
extending  their  work,  and  for  soliciting  money  from  abroad.  Dr.  Nevius 
finally  settled  in  a  village  called  Kaoyai.  As  the  weeks  passed  by,  the 
death-rate  became  very  high.  In  writing  to  his  mother  at  that  time  Dr. 
Nevius  said — "I  have  never  before  had  such  a  tax  upon  my  nerves  and 
strength.  ,  I. had  insufficient  help,  my  men  were  untried,  and  I  hardly  knew 
whom  I  could  trust.  I  had  to  entrust  men  with  large  sums  of  money,  sending 
them  with  silver  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  have  it  exchanged  for  copper  cash 
to  be  wheeled  on  barrows  right  through  the  famine  region.  When  it 
arrived  it  was  stacked  in  piles  in  the  room  where  I  slept,  and  a  few  deter- 
mined men  might  have  robbed  me  of  the  whole  any  time."  Yet  he  was 
never  robbed  and  the  cases  of  dishonesty  were  strangely  few. 

The  number  of  persons  to  whom  my  husband  gave  relief  in  that  one 
region  was  32,539.  Apart  from  this  he  received  into  his  compound  twelve 
famine-stricken  boys  ill  with  fever.  These  he  brought  home  with  him,  and 
some  have  turned  out  useful  preachers  and  assistants. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  when  Dr.  Nevius  could  leave  the  famine 
region.  He  had  tried  to  keep  the  time  a  secret.  A  surprise  was  in  store 
for  him.  Nothing  less  than  a  grand  feast !  What  could  have  been  more 
incongruous?  It  was  in  vain  he  protested.  A  Committee  waited  upon  him 
and  conducted  him  to  a  room  hung  with  banners  and  tables  spread  with 
what  the  Chinese  regard  as  luxuries,  while  a  native  band  discoursed  doleful 
and  discordant  music.  A  .sedan  chair  was  in  waiting  and  seated  iu  that 
Dr.  Nevius  was  carried  out  of  the  village  where  he  had  spent  a  very  trying, 
but  by  no  means  unhappy,  three  months.  When  he  returned  in  the  autumn 
to  that  district,  he  was  everywhere  received  as  a  friend  and  benefactor,  and 
what  made  him  more  happy  was  that  his  message,  which  hitherto  had  been 
rejected  or  coldly  received,  was  now  eagerly  listened  to.      P>om  that  time 
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tlie  work  in  that  part  of  Shantung  has  been  of  a  most  encouraging  nature. 
I  do  not  think  my  husband  ever  returned  from  a  tour  without  having 
baptized  applicants  who  had  been  waiting  for  his  coming.  In  1880  he 
wrote  "iMy  work  in  the  country  is  still  extending  and  presents  many 
features  of  interest  and  encouragement,  as  well  as  others  very  disheartening 
and  full  of  difficulty.  I  baptized  forty-nine  adults  on  my  last  tour  and  there 
are  many  more  applicants  for  baptism.  I  have  now  eighteen  centres  where 
Christians  and  enquirers  meet  for  worship  on  vSundays,  these  are  found  in 
seven  different  districts,  each  much  larger  then  one  of  our  counties  in  the 
United  States.  The  country  where  these  little  stations  are  or  immediately 
adjacent  to  them,  embraces  a  population  of  more  than  five  millions." 

The  letters  and  journals  of  the  winter  of  1882  are  full  and  interesting. 
He  baptized  208  adults  and  more  than  twenty  children,  and  again  in  April, 
1884,  he  writes,  "As  to  my  work  .it  goes  on  encouragingly.  On  my  last 
tour  I  baptized  ninety  adults,  and  added  four  new  stations,  the  whole 
number  now  being  sixty." 

The  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Korea  had  repeatedly 
sent  invitations  to  Dr.  Nevius  to  visit  them  as  they  wished  the  benefit  of  his 
experience,  and  now  en  route  to  our  home  in  America  the  visit  was  quite 
practicable,  and  some  of  the  Korean  missionaries  have  been  most  generous 
in  expressing  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Nevius  for  the  help  given  at  that  time. 

The  summer  of  1891  was  a  delightful  one  to  remember,  spent  among 
our  friends  in  America.  It  will  be  remembered,  possibly,  that  we  sailed  for 
China  the  first  time  from  Boston,  September  19th,  1853.  This  time  we  left 
Vancouver,  September  i8th,  1892.  We  reached  our  home  on  Temple  Hill, 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  the  doors  and  windows  were  wide  open,  the  garden 
full  of  chrysanthemums  and  roses,  and  it  was  home,  and  so  commenced  our 
last  and  happiest  year  on  earth  together.  Perhaps  the  pressure  of  work, 
which  after  more  than  a  year's  absence  came  upon  him,  was  the  cause  of  the 
reappearaUce  of  the  serious  symptoms  of  heart  trouble  which  Dr.  Nevius  had 
experienced  while  still  in  America.  After  a  few  weeks  he  seemed  better, 
but  he  did  not  make  his  usual  autumn  tour  in  the  country.  His  work  for 
most  of  this  last  year  was  the  revision  of  the  Mandarin  New  Testament. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Jackson  should  accompany  Dr.  Nevius  on  a  long  tour  among  the  old 
stations  ;  and  that  together  they  should  attend  the  Mission  Meeting  at 
Weihsien  ;  and  also  a  Conference  of  Shantung  Missionaries  to  be  held  at  the 
Baptist  Mission  in  Chingchoufn.  Itinerators  in  North  China  do  not  need, 
to  be  told  how  much  fatigue  preparations  for  such  a  journey  involve,  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  for  others  to  appreciate  it. 

On  Wednesday,  October  i8th,  Dr.  Nevius  was  more  busy  thau  usual. 
In  the  forenoon  he  attended  a  meeting  of  a  Settlement  Committee  of  which 
he  was  Chairman.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  again  obliged  to  ride  to  the 
Settlement  and    when    at  home  was  occupied  by  calls  from  both  foreigners 
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aud  natives,  and  in  arranging  and  putting  in  place  things  lor  his  journey. 
He  was  in  good  spirits  and  not  a  trace  of  anxiety  was  noticeable,  although 
he  felt  so  strangely  tired, — more  tired,  he  said,  than  he  remembered  to  have 
been  for  a  year  before.  The  next  morning,  though  not  ill,  he  was  still  nnrested. 
After  breakfast  he  went  again  to  lie  down.  His  pulse  was  very  weak  and 
intermittent,  and  I  at  once  sent  for  the  Doctor,  While  waiting  for  him  Dr. 
Nevius  went  into  our  home  chapel  and  had  prayers  with  the  family  as 
usual.  When  Doctor  Douthwaite  arrived  my  husband  met  him  at  the  gate 
aud  together  they  came  into  his  study.  They  seated  themselves  by  his 
desk  upon  which  were  lying  open  his  Bible,  commentaries  and  diction- 
aries which  he  had  been  using  in  his  tran.slation  work.  He  turned  towards 
Dr.  Douthwaite  and  with  a  smile  opened  his  lips  as  if  to  speak.  At  that 
moment  his  head  fell  forward  and  he  was  gone.  When  I  entered  the 
room  a  moment  later  he  was  still  breathing,  but  unconscious.  He  neither 
saw  nor  heard  me.  i\Iy  husband  was  buried  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
20th,  1893.  The  day  was  warm  and  balmy.  This  lower  world  was  very 
beautiful,  and  some  rays  from  the  glory  beyond  streamed  through  the 
opened  door.  I  knew  that  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  present  with 
the  Lord  was  for  him  who  had  left  us,  "  far  better." 

Note. — The  above  was  written  by  Mrs.  Nevius  ami  finished  a  day  or  two  before  she 
died.     This  sad  event  occnrrcd  on  the  22nd  June,  1910. 


REV.  HUNTER  CORBETT,  D.D. 

Hunter  Corbett,  the  son  of  Ross  Mitchell  and  Fanny  Culbertson  Orr 
Corbett,  was  born  at  lyeatherwood,  Pa.,  December  8th,  1835.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  a  family  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  Corbett  ancestry  came  from  England  among  the  early  settlers 
to  America. 

The  Orr  family  was  vScotch-Irish,  and  came  to  America  about  150 
years  ago. 

Robert  Orr,  the  great  grandfather  of  Hunter  Corbett,  was  the  com- 
mander of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  formed  to  protect  against  frequent 
incursions  of  hostile  Indians.  On  one  occasion  the  Indians  came  in  great 
numbers  and  overpowered  the  white  men,  many  of  whom  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  few  escaped  mas.sacre.  Robert  Orr  was  one  of  those  captured, 
and  for  two  years  he  was  thought  to  be  dead,  but  was  finally  found  and 
ransomed.  When  he  returned  to  his  home  he  found  that  .soon  after  he  had 
been  captured  the  settlement  where  his  familv  had  been  left  had  been 
surrounded  in  the  night  and  all  the  houses  set  on  fire.  The  people,  mostly 
women  and  children,  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives. 

About  1800  the  grand-parents,  both  Corbetts  and  Orrs,  settled  near 
each  other  in  the  unbroken  wilderness  near  the  present  lieautiful  town  of 
Clarion,  I'ennsvlvania. 
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In  1834  the  parents  of  Hunter  Corbett  began  lite  togethei;  in  a  new 
settlement  where  as  yet  no  land  had  been  cleared. 

It  was  Hunter  Corbett' s  good  fortune  to  have  godly,  intelligent  and 
industrious  parents.  Their  motto  through  life  was,  "In  business  not  sloth- 
ful, fervent  inspirit,  serving  the  Lord."  Under  their  faithful  training  in 
diligent  and  energetic  toil  on  a  new  farm,  Hunter  Corbett  from  early  years 
learned  w^ell  the  Ics.son  of  persevering  industry  and  patience,  which  has 
had  a  prevailing  influence  over  his  whole  life.  The  constant  and  earnest 
desire  of  his  parents  was  to  train  their  children  in  the  "nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,"  and  make  them  a  power  for  good  in  the  world. 
Bible  reading  and  prayer,  morning  and  evening,  were  never  omitted.  The 
Sabbath  was  strictly  observed  as  a  holy  day.  Regularity  at  church  and 
Sabbath  School  was  of  first  importance.  In  the  home,  a  part  of  every  Lord's 
Day  was  given  to  the  study  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  The  whole 
family,  including  guests,  reading  around.  The  IVestfnintcr  Shor/cr  Cafe- 
chism  was  thoroughly  committed  to  memory  by  parents  and  children,  and 
all  took  part  in  reciting.  Firmly  believing  that  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  all,  and  especially  to  the  youni;-,  to  be  able  to  give  reasons  lor  Christian 
faith  and  hope,  and  that  for  that  purpose  nothing  can  be  better  adopted 
than  the  exact  definitions  and  clear  statements  of  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
suitably  explained  and  correctly  understood,  he  has  taught  his  own  nine 
children  to  commit  in  the  same  way  thoroughly,  and  study  what  has  been 
to  him  a  life-long  joy  and  comfort. 

After  twelve  years  spent  in  China,  the  last  Sabbatli  of  the  journey 
betbre  reaching  home  was  largely  spent  in  refreshing  the  memory,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  take  his  accustomed  place  in  the  family  wdien  the  catechism 
was  asked  and  recited.  The  Sabbaths  were  observed  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  one  thought  of  w'eariness,  and  they  have  left  life-long  and  hallowed 
memories. 

After  finishing  the  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools,  usually  open 
four  or  five  months  in  the  winter  and  also  a  .summer  session,  Hunter 
Corbett  went  to  Eldersridge  Academy,  then  under  the  personal  superintend- 
ence of  Dr.  Alexander  Donaldson,  one  of  earth's  noble  men.  He  was  a 
man  of  untiring  industry  who  had  consecrated  all  his  powers  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  was  also  a  diligent  student.  His  mind  was  quick  to  grasp  and 
retain  whatever  he  set  himself  to  study.  He  had  the  gift  of  being  able 
to  sympathize  with  and  help  the  students  in  all  their  trials.  His  kindness, 
faithfulness  and  bright  example  won  every  heart  and  made  many  life-long 

friends. 

From  the  Academy  Hunter  Corbett  went  to  Jefferson  College — since 
the  Union  known  as  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington  Pa., — 
and  graduated  in  i860,  and  then  spent  two  years  in  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  subsequently  graduated  at  Princeton 
Theological   Seminary.     At  that  time  Dr.   Charles  Hodge  the  theologian, 
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Dr.  Green  llie  fine  Jiebrew  scholar,  and  other  teachers  there  stood  high  in 
their  profession.  During  his  college  and  theological  course  valuable 
experience  was  gained  by  teaching  a  Bible  class  on  the  vSabbath,  and  also 
assisting  in  Mission  Sabbath  schools  and  visiting  the  pupils  in  their  homes. 

Some  time  spent  in  the  .service  of  the  Christian  Commission  during 
the  Civil  War  gave  a  new  view  of  life  which  has  proved  invaluable  in 
mission  work.  On  June  4th,  1863,  Hunter  Corbett  and  Miss  Lizzie  Culbertson 
were  united  in  marriage.  Miss  Culbertson  had  been  a  missionarj'  among 
the  Choctaw  Indians  until  the  work  was  susjDended  in  consequence  of  the 
war.  They  sailed  with  Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Mateer,  July  3rd,  1863,  in  the 
ship  .SV.  l^aul  from  New  York  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  vShanghai. 
This  voyage  required  six  months.  The  only  stop  was  when  the  ship  was 
becalmed  seventeen  days  on  the  Equator  where  the  heat  was  terrific. 

During  the  entire  voyage  there  was  no  fresh  food  on  board.  Every 
sailor,  with  but  one  exception,  suffered  from  scurvy,  so  that  near  the  end  of 
the  voyage  the  passengers  were  called  to  assist  in  time  of  storm. 

Both  the  Mateers  and  Corbetts  were  appointed  to  reinforce  the  station 
at  Tengchow  in  Shantung,  reduced  by  death  and  ab.seuce  on  furlough. 

Owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  gentry  no  one  dared  to  rent  or  sell 
property  to  foreigners.  Three  families  lived  for  eight  months,  crowded  in 
an  old  heathen  temple.  Fiually  it  was  thought  best  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Corbett  should  remove  temporarily  to  a  hostile  village  about  four  miles  west 
of  Chefoo.  They  lived  in  what  the  Chinese  regarded  as  a  haunted  house, 
with  earth  floors  and  paper  windows.  There  they  spent  more  than  a  year 
in  the  earnest  study  of  the  Chinese  language.  Later  they  removed  to 
Chefoo  where  the  Corbett  home  has  been  ever  since. 

In  August,  1864,  being  unable  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Tengchowfu, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corbett  reluctantly  moved  to  the  village  of  Chuki,  four  miles 
west  of  Chefoo.*  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  Christian  convert  connected 
with  the  Chefoo  station,  and  it  seemed  to  give  least  promise  of  being  a  fruit- 
ful field  for  missionary  efFort.  "The  Lord,"  he  says,  "however,  disappointed 
our  plans  for  going  elsewhere,  and  after  all  these  years  I  can  truly  thank 
God  that  I  was  not  permitted  to  choose  my  own  field,  but  was  compelled 
to  remain  and  work  from  Chefoo  as  a  centre." 

In  iVpril,  1865,  he  started  on  his  first  itinerating  journey,  and  these 
have  been  continued  persistently  right  up  to  the  present  time,  after  forty- 
eight  years  of  steadfast  and  strenuous  labour  in  Shantung.  An  incident  of 
this  first  journey  may  be  related  : — "My  first  Sabbath  was  spent  at  the  city 
of  Laiyang  and  the  entire  population  seemed  to  crowd  round  the  foreigner. 
My  knowledge  of  the  language  was  limited,  and  I  felt  cast  down  at  not 
being  able  to  present  the  leading  truths  of  Christianity  more  clearly.     It 

*N.  B, — Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Corbett  on  bcin.y  compelled  to  leave  Tengchowfu  were  asked 
Ijy  their  Home  Board  tu  join  Dr.  Martin  in  educational  work  in  I'ekinj^,  but  decided  that  the 
line  of  direct  preaching  to  the  heathen,  and  itineration  in  the  interior  of  Shantung  would  be 
more  suited  to  their  desires  and  predilections. 
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pleased  the  Kotd,  liowcvci,  lo  use  a  woid  spoken  uii  that  da\-  to  awaken 
a  desire  in  llic  heart  of  Wang  Tsei,  a  scholarly  man  of  great  strength  of 
character,  to  learn  more.  He  spent  the  entire  night  in  the  inn  studying  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  from  that  time  he  became  a  changed  man  and  after- 
wards a  faithful  and  successful  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
till  his  death  in  1884.  His  children  and  grandchildren  have  l>een  all 
consistent  Christians." 

In  December,  1865,  he  removed  to  Chefoo  and  attempted  to  open  a 
boy.s'  school,  and  after  much  trouble  three  scholars  were  .secured,  but  owing 
to  threats  from  the  neighbours  they  all  ran  away.  Notwithstanding  many 
discouragements  the  school  advanced,  and  in  after  years  there  were  about 
fifty  schools  connected  with  the  station  and  over  600  pupils. 

In  January,  1866,  a  chapel  was  secured  on  the  main  street  in  Chefoo, 
and  daily  preaching  has  been  carried  on  ever  since.  Subsequently  a  small 
museum  was  added  which  greatly  increased  the  attractiveness  of  the  place. 
The  people  were  admitted  to  see  the  exhibits  in  batches,  and  while  waiting, 
evangelists  were,  and  are,  busy  talking  and  preaching.  The  writer  knows 
of  one  earnest  and  consistent  Christian  in  an  interior  station  who  dates  his 
conversion  from  what  he  heard  in  the  preaching  hall  in  Chefoo.  The 
visitors  to  this  mu.seum  number  -from  80,000  to  95,000  per  annum.  As 
a  direct  result  of  this  street-preaching  an  interest  in  Christianity  was 
awakened  in  the  district  of  Chimei,  140  miles  south-west  of  Chefoo.  In 
1873,  100  persons  were  baptized  and  received  into  the  Church,  forty-nine 
of  the.se  being  women.  "A  long  and  bitter  persecution  followed,  but  with  very 
few  exceptions  all  remained  steadfast. 

In  1866,  a  long  journey  from  Chefoo  to  Tsinaufu  was  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Mateer  and  Corbett,  the  intention  being  to  visit  all  the  cities  and 
markets  between  these  two  cities,  a  distance  of  350  miles.  Two  months  were 
occupied  on  this  journey  and  the  loads  of  sixteen  mules  and  donkeys,  of  the 
Scriptures  were  sold.  Journeys  of  this  description  were  performed  every 
spring  and  autumn.  Those  who  appeared  interested  were  invited  to  Bible 
cla.sses  in  Chefoo  for  two  months  in  winter  and  a  month  in  mid-summer. 

On  June  21st,  1870,  the  terrible  massacre  of  Catholic  mi.s.sionaries 
took  place  in  Tientsin,  and  caused  a  great  wave  of  excitement  throughout 
China.  At  this  time  a  man  living  in  the  south  of  the  Province  decided 
to  come  to  Chefoo  and  learn  all  he  could  about  the  foreigners.  He  had 
heard  of  many  wonderful  things  connected  with  them,  and  his  curiosity  was 
greatly  stirred. 

One  day  in  passing  the  street  chapel  he  saw  a  foreigner  preaching,  so 
he  entered  to  hear.  When  he  returned  home  all  his  fellow -villagers  came 
together  to  listen  to  the  story  of  his  adventures.  Among  his  hearers  was  a 
teacher  who  was  greatly  moved  by  what  was  told  him  ;  he  read  with 
great  interest  the  books  and  tracts  brought  by  the  traveller,  and  after  a  time 
came  to  Chefoo  to  learn  more,  joined  a  class  of  enquirers  and  subsequentlv 
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was  admiUcd  as  a  iiieinbci  ol  llie  Church.  Within  a  iiiuiilh  ot  his  iclurii 
to  his  native  village  he  persuaded  several  to  leave  off  the  worship  of  idols. 
One  of  these,  a  scholarly  man  ot"  middle  age,  subsequentlv  became  an 
earnest  [)reacher  lor  the  remaining  twenty  )ears  ot"  his  life. 

In  that  district  there  was  a  secret  sect  called  the  ll'/^  M/)/_o  Chiao^ 
(the  nameless  sect).  They  met  at  midnight  and  exhorted  each  other  to 
faithfully  worship  heaven  and  earth  ;  to  set  a  guard  upon  their  hearts  and 
words  ;  and  to  meditate  and  strive  to  live  blameless  lives.  Two  brothers 
named  Cliao  were  leaders  of  this  .sect.  One  of  the  members  became 
disaffected  and  accused  these  two  to  the  magistrate  of  plotting  against  the 
( Government.  They  were  seized,  but  when  examined  strongly  affirmed  their 
loyalty.  They  were  tortured  but  stoutly  refused  to  betray  the  names  of 
their  adherents  or  plead  guilty  of  wrong-doing.  Finally  the  elder  brother 
was  banished  to  the  far  interior,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  The 
younger  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  three  years  and  then  allowed  to  go  free. 
He  was  received  by  his  fellov.'-villagers  with  great  respect  because  of  his 
faithfulness  in  not  betraying  the  names  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  sect. 
This  man,  on  being  exhorted  by  the  school  teacher  already  referred  to, 
became  a  true  and  sincere  Christian  and  used  to  accompany  the  teacher 
in  his  evangelistic  tours,  and  although  no  .speaker  himself,  followed 
the  preaching  by  some  earnest  w^ords  from  his  own  experience.  ]Mr.  Chao 
himself  paid  the  expenses  of  these  itinerations.  In  the  summer  of  1873, 
Mr.  Corbett  received  a  petition  signed  by  seventy  adherents  asking  him  to 
come  and  teach  them.  On  receiving  this  message  he  started  out,  taking 
his  three  motherless  children  and  their  Chinese  nurse  with  him. 

Everywhere  they  went  they  were  received  by  crowds,  and  Mr.  Corbett, 
standing  among  them  with  his  children  at  his  side,  preached  the  word  to 
the  multitude.  Thus  they  went  from  village  to  village  for  months,  teach- 
ing, preaching  and  evangelizing.  They  finally  hired  a  little  house  in  a 
central  place  and  remained  all  winter  at  this  work.  The  entire  population 
of  the  village  of  Nanpeiling,  with  one  exception,  entered  the  Church.  This 
exception,  after  twenty  years'  resistance,  finally  became  a  Christian  to  the 
great  joy  of  all.  All  this  work  was  not  accomplished,  however,  without 
serious  opposition.  Mob  violence,  stone-throwing,  and  open  resistance  on 
.several  occasions  had  to  be  met  by  firmness  and  the  help  of  a  magisterial 
proclamation  that  Mr.  Corbett  had  a  right  to  preach  according  to  treaty, 
and  was  not  to  be  molested  any  further. 

In  1875,  ^Ir.  Corbett  and  family  returned  to  America  on  furlough,  he 
having  seen  twelve  years  of  hard  and  unbroken  service  without  a  stop  or 
rest  of  any  kind.  He  returned  in  1877,  ^*^  '^'^^  famine  in  the  land,  and  took 
part  in  the  relief  work  in  which  other  mi.ssionaries  were  engaged. 

The  Boxer  uprising  in  1900  brought  .serious  difficultv  to  ■Mr.  Corbett 
in  the  Chimei  district.  In  the  village  of  Tashintou,  near  the  Chimei 
border,  a  band  of  Boxers  burned  the  church   and  school-house  and  treated 
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the  CluisLiaiis  with  -savage  cruelty,  so  that  men,  women  and  children  fled  toi 
their  lives.  Another  band  of  fanatics,  thinking  themselves  invulnerable, 
attacked  a  partv  of  German  .soldiers  sent  to  guard  the  railway  line,  but  were 
shot  down  in  the  attempt.  One  of  the  leaders  was  seized  and  handed  over 
to  the  magistrate  who  had  him  beheaded.  This  checked  the  open  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  in  that  region,  and  they  were  soon  able  to  return  to 
their  homesteads. 

Since  then  the  work  in  the  Chimei  district  has  gone  steadily  on,  and 
there  has  been  little  opposition.  There  arc  now  six  organized  Churches 
in  the  interior  and  one  at  Tsingtau,  the  latter  having  a  membenship 
of  129,  who  support  their  own  pastor.  Including  this  church  there  are 
808  adult  members  in  the  district,  each  congregation  having  a  well-built 
brick  church  with  tile  roof.  These  have  been  for  the  most  part  built  by 
the  people  themselves  with  very  little  help  from  outside.  The  churches  in 
the  Province  connected  with  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  are  now  in 
excess  of  the  trained  pastors  ready  to  minister  to  them. 

The  self-supporting  church  of  Tashintou  has  a  boys'  .school,  and  a 
girls'  school  with  eighty  pupils.  The  Christians  in  Chimei  have  lately 
opened  a  school  for  the  special  education  of  young  married  women  and  of 
unmarried  women  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  receiving  any  education. 
This  school  is  supported  by  the  native  Church,  and  recent  examinations 
.show  that  excellent  work  is  being  done  in  it.  Thirty  young  men  from  this 
district  have  received  diplomas  either  from  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission  College,  formerly  of  Tengchowfu,  or  from  the  present  Union 
College  at  Weihsien,  and  are  now  for  the  most  part  engaged  as  pastors  and 
teachers  in  the  colleges  and  high  .schools  of  the  Province. 

After  forty-eight  years  of  arduous  service  Dr.  Corbett  whites  : — 

"Mv  heart  goes  out  tenderly  towards  these  people,  and  while  life 
lasts  they  will  have  a  large  share  in  my  sympathies  and  prayers  even 
though  I  have  ceased  to  be  their  pastor  and  official  director. 

The  happy  Christian  homes  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  see,  self- 
supporting  churches  organized  at  .several  centres,  the  liberality  of  the 
Chinese  Christians  and  their  willingness  to  help  in  every  practical  way  to 
benefit  men,  and  the  many  true  friends  I  have  found  among  them,  have 
helped  to  make  life  a  joy,  and  toil  a  pleasure." 

IIONOUR.S   TO    MR.   CORBETT. 

Washington  and  Jeffer.son  College  in  which  Mr.  Corbett  graduated 
in  i860,  notified  him  in  1886,  that  the  degree  of  D.D.,  had  been  conferred 
upon  him,  and  again  in  1902,  the  same  College  added  that  of  LL.  P. 
"For  what  reason  I  do  not  know,"  as  Dr.  Corbett  modestly  puts  it. 

Again  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church  (North)  which  met  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1906,  he  was  called  to 
be  Moderator. 


RRV.  A.   H.   smuh,   d.d. 
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"THK    THORN    IN    THE    KJ^ESH. " 

Coming  to  China  in  1863,  Mr.  Corbett,  dnrin<^  the  long  voyage  on 
board  a  sailing  ship,  contracted  chronic  diarrhoea  and  arrived  in  Shanghai 
more  dead  than  alive.  For  twenty  years  he  suffered  from  this  painful  and 
weakening  malady,  generally  in  the  hot  season.  So  severe  was  it  that 
many  doctors  most  strongly  advised  his  return  to  the  States  and  the  giving 
up  of  his  life  and  work  in  China.  Since  1885,  however,  with  constant  care 
he  has  been,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  freed  from  this  trouble.  He  is  still 
working  daily  in  the  Bibt^  Training  School  and  in  direct  preaching 
in  the  street  chapel  in  Chcfoo. 


REV,  ARTHUR  H.  SMITH,  D.D.,  AND  REV.  HENRY  D. 
PORTER,  M.D.,  aD. 

Among  the  many  names  of  those  who  have  had  a  part  in  the  work 
of  the  Shantung  field,  are  those  of  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith  and  Rev.  Henry 
D.  Porter,  M.D.,  who,  with  their  wives,  have  given  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  more  to  the  opening  and  carrying  forward  of  the  P'angchwang  Station 
of  the  American  Board. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  in  Vernon,  Conn.,  July  i8tli,  1845.  He 
graduated  from  Beloit  College,  Wis.,  in  1867,  and  in  1870,  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover.  He  was  married  to  Kmma  Dickenson, 
September  Sth,  1871,  and  came  to  China  the  following  year. 

Dr.  Porter's  birth-place  was  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  August  19th,  1845. 
Graduating  from  Beloit  in  1867,  and  from  Andover  in  1870,  he  gave  two 
years  to  medical  study  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  reached  China  in 
1872.  His  marriage  to  Kiizabetli  Cliapin  was  in  1878,  after  which  he 
returned  to  China,  and  with  Dr.  ►Smith  was  appointed  to  P'angchiacliwaug, 
where  they  took  up  their  residence  in  1882,  remaining  there  together  until 
the  troubles  of  1900  separated  them  in  their  work. 

Times,  seasons  and  circumstances  brought  these  two  men  very 
closely  together,  and  their  history  is  unique,  for  in  their  boyhood  days  and 
in  the  strength  and  vigor  of  young  manhood,  in  a  short  service  for  their 
country  and  in  their  collegiate  and  seminary  courses,  they  were  together, 
and  finally  in  the  great  campaign  for  the  Kingdom  they  worked  side 
by  side,  each  supplementing  the  other,  giving  the  highest  aud  best  service 
for  many  years.  During  this  time  they  had  the  heartiest  support  and 
sympathy  of  their  wives,  who  helped  to  make  the  life  of  the  nii.ssion  station 
what  it  was.  To  two  who  joined  the  station  in  1887  they  opened  their 
hearts  and  homes  and  became  their  loving  advi.sors.  Mrs.  Porter's 
hospitality  and  her  many  kindnesses  shown  to  every  one  were  given  in  a 
spirit  which   found  expression   in   the  words,   "Pass  it  on."      ^^rs.  .Smith's 
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unwearied   cHoiL   lor    the    wouieii    lor    whom    she    labored    will    never    be 
Ibro^otten,  nnd  the  inspiration  to  vig^ht  living  abides  in  many  hearts. 

In  1905,  after  a  .service  of  a  few  months  in  a  special  campaign  for 
the  Board,  Dr.  Smith  was  asked  to  give  up  regular  work  in  the  station  for  a 
larger  sphere  of  influence  in  literarj-  work  and  on  other  lines.  Thus,  except 
for  occasional  visits  to  P'angchwang  he  has  been  located  in  T'ungchou. 
Mrs.  Smith  felt  a  call  to  do  some  work  outside  of  her  own  field,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  her  furlough,  a  year  ago,  she  carried  on  special  meetings  in 
Lintsing,  Kalgan  and  other  places,  the  native  Church  being  much  helped 
by  these.  During  Dr.  Porter's  missionary  life,  he  gave  himself  largely  to 
the  evangelistic  work  of  the  station,  but  was  physician-in-charge  when  a 
vacancy  in  that  branch  had  to  be  filled.  The  strain  of  1900  was  too  much 
for  him,  and  he  succumbed  to  disease  to  such  an  extent  that  for  the  last 
ten  years  he  has  been  with  his  family  in  California.  The  love  of  the 
Chinese  for  this  man,  whose  nature  is  peculiarly  tender  and  .sympathetic,  is 
unbounded.  He  was  .so  unselfish,  so  ready  to  enter  into  the  perplexities 
and  troubles  of  the  poverty-oppre.ssed  people  about  him,  that  he  literally 
gave  his  life  for  them.  Tn  vain  have  the  Christians  all  over  the  field  prayed 
for  the  "Porter  Shepherd,"  hoping  for  his  return,  but  not  in  this  way  does 
it  seem  to  be  God's  will  to  answer  them.  But  he  lives  among  them  still, 
and  some  day,  .some  time,  pastor  with  those  whom  God  has  given  him,  will 
meet  again,  never  to  be  separated. 

Other  workers  are  entering  into  the  labors  of  these  whose  names  are 
so  well  known,  reaping  the  harvest  they  .sowed.  "Herein  is  this  saying 
true,  one  soweth  and  another  reapeth, — and  he  that  .soweth  and  he  that 
reapeth  rejoice  together."     Jno.  iv.  ^f^-y. 

(tErtrttdk  Wvckoff. 


REV.  H.  J.  KLOECKERS. 

In  the  year  i860,  the  liaptist  Missionary  vSociety  began  their  opera- 
tions in  China  and  took  over  as  their  first  missionaries  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Kloeckers,  who  were  then  agents  of  the  China  Evangelisation  vSociety  in 
vShanghai. 

i\Ir.  Hall,  after  joining  the  P..  M.  S.,  left  Shanghai  and  settled 
in  Chefoo,  where,  how^evcr,  within  a  year  of  his  .settlement,  he  died  of 
cholera. 

Mr.  Kloeckers,  a  native  of  Holland,  after  a  Lime  also  went  to  Chefoo 
and  settled  there.  Previous  to  leaving  Shanghai  he  lo.st  his  wife  by  cholera. 
His  daughter,  who  was  born  in  Shanghai,  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Holman  Bentley  of  the  Congo  Mission. 

For  about  five  years  Mr,  Kloeckers  laboured  in  China  and  then, 
owing  to  ill-health,  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  He,  however,  always 
maintained   a   livclv  interest  in    the   mi.'^sion  in   China,  and    the   church  in 
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Holland,   over  which   he   presided   as  pastor,   regularly   contributed  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1894. 

One  result  of  Mr.  Kloeckers'  work  in  China  was  the  baptism  of  Mr. 
Chung  who  subsequently  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  native  Church  and 
who,  for  over  forty  years,  rendered  able  and  hearty  service  which  was  most 
highly  esteemed  by  natives  and  foreigners  alike. 

Mr.  Kloeckers  opened  a  station  in  the  interior  of  the  Province 
where  a  chapel  was  built  which  was  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  care  of 
the  American  Southern  Baptist  Mission. 

Mr.  Kloeckers  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Protestant  Missionaries  to 
adopt  the  native  costume  for  work  in  the  country,  a  practice  which  is  still 
observed  by  some  of  the  missionaries  of  this  Society.  _ 


REV.  TIMOTHY  RICHARD,  D.D.,  LITT.D. 

Timothy  Richard  was  born  in  Ffaldybrenin,  Carmarthenshire,  in 
1845.  He  spent  his  early"  days  in  work  on  his  father's  farm.  When 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  baptized  in  a  river.  At  fifteen  he  left  the 
local  school  and  for  a  year  attended  a  British  school  at  Cross  Inn,  near 
Llanelly,  and  afterwards  went  to  College  at  Haverfordwest  in  Pembroke- 
shire. While  there,  he  and  the  other  students  succeeded  in  getting  the 
curriculum  changed  so  as  to  have  less  of  the  dead  languages  and  more  of 
the  modern.  History  was  made  more  universal,  covering,  besides  Greece 
and  Rome,  Babylon,  Egypt,  India  and  China. 

In  November,  1869,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  left  for  China 
under  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  He  arrived  in  Chefoo  by 
the  first  steamer  of  the  season  from  Shanghai  in  February,  1870.  His  only 
colleague,  Mr.  Laughton,  had  been  at  work  for  seven  years  in  Chefoo, 
but  died  of  typhus  fever  four  months  after  Mr.  Richard's  arrival,  when  he 
was  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  work.  On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Laughton 
was  buried,  the  news  arrived  in  Chefoo  of  the  massacre  in  Tientsin,  when 
twenty-one  foreigners  lost  their  lives. 

In  1 87 1,  Mr.  Richard  went  with  Mr.  Lilley  of  the  Scotch  Bible 
Society  on  a  tour  in  lower  Manchuria.  They  entered  some  distance  into 
Korean  territory  and  narrowly  escaped  being  caught  by  brigands.  They 
were  probably  the  first  Europeans  who  returned  from  Korea  alive. 

Mr.  Richard  tried  street-chapel  preaching  and  itineration,  but  find- 
ing the  work  unfruitful  in  Chefoo  he  decided  to  follow  the  teaching  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Matthew  and  seek  to  win  the  devout  leaders  among  the 
people.  This  resolution  was  greatly  strengthened  by  reading  a  missionary 
sermon  by  the  celebrated  Edward  Irving. 

This  sermon  suggested  the  idea  of  visiting  the  leaders  of  the  secret 
sects,   feiius  necessitating  the  study  of  their  books.      He  also  analysed  the 
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Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  to  find  out  the  principal  doctrines  emphasized  by 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  and  from  this  analysis  a  catechism  and  hymn- 
book  in  Chinese  were  prepared.  He  decided  finally  to  leave  Chefoo  and 
settle  in  the  interior,  and  in  January,  1875,  chose  the  city  of  Tsingchowfu 
as  his  headquarters.  He  lived  in  an  inn  for  six  months  before  anyone  dared 
to  rent  him  a  house.  He  made  many  visits  to  leaders  of  secret  sects  scat- 
tered throughout  the  counties  round  Tsingchowfu.  In  1876,  there  began  a 
famine  in  Shantung.  Subscriptions  for  it  were  raised  at  the  ports,  and  Mr. 
Richard's  time  from  the  summer  of  1876  to  the  spring  of  1877  was  largely 
occupied  in  the  distribution  of  relief.  But  spiritual  work  went  on  as  as 
well  as  material  relief. 

He  travelled  on  horseback  visiting  the  eleven  county  towns  of  the 
Prefecture,  posting  tracts  on  the  walls  with  his  own  hands.  An  important 
feature  of  his  work  amongst  enquirers  was  the  committing  to  memory  of  the 
catechism  and  hymn-book  and  selected  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  With 
one  bound,  he  says,  the  Christians  were  lifted  above  the  heathen,  they 
became  readers  and  therefore  scholars  to  whom  others  looked  up.  They 
were  self-taught.  Christians  teaching  heathen,  and  in  this  way  adult 
Sunday-schools  were  established.  Mr.  Richard  found  that  the  ordinary 
evidences  of  Christianity  were  not  suitable  for  presentation  to  Mohammedans 
and  learned  Confucianists,  and  that  our  Lord's  methods  were  appeals  to  the 
reason  and  conscience.  By  using  these  methods  and  preaching  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  Mr.  Richard  had  a  thousand  converts  and  enquirers  in 
two  years. 

THE    FAMINE    OF    1877. 

In  the  midst  of  this  most  interesting  and  successful  work,  Mr. 
Richard  was  called  to  undertake  Famine  Relief  Work  in  Shansi  by  a  Relief 
Committee  formed  in  Shanghai,  and  leaving  Mr.  Jones  and  the  native 
pastor  Ching  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Shantung,  he  proceeded  to  Taiyuen- 
fu,  the  capital  of  Shansi.  The  journey  occupied  in  those  days  twenty-one 
days  by  mule  cart,  and  was  taken  in  mid-winter.  This  work  was  carried 
on  for  two  years  in  association  with  David  Hill,  Joshua  Turner  and  others, 
and  Tls.  120,000  were  distributed.  The  Chinese  showed  their  gratitude 
for  what  had  been  done  for  them  by  wishing  to  put  up  tablets  to  them 
for  worship  in  their  temples,  but  this  was  declined.  Mr.  Richard  wrote 
a  tract  on  "How  to  avoid  future  famines"  and  sent  copies  of  it  to  the 
Governor  of  Shansi  and  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  Peking. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Richard  married  Miss  Mary  Martin  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Mission  of  Scotland  in  Chefoo,  and  returned  with  her  to 
Taiyuenfu.  Mr.  Richard  gave  monthly  lectures  for  three  years  to  the 
"expectant"  officials  on  the  history,  education  and  science  of  Christendom 
with  the  result  that  fifty  Protestant  missionaries  lived  and  worked  in  the 
Province   without   a    riot,   a   thing   unheard   of   before  in   the   opeiiing    of 
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work  in  any  other  Province  in  China.  Some  of  the  officials  indeed  felt 
that  the  lectures  were  indispensable  to  them  and  would  gladly  have 
put  their  children  in  his  charge  for  their  education  without  fear  of  the 
consequences. 

During  Mr,  Richard's  furlougli  from  1885-6  he  visited  Paris  and 
Berlin  and  studied  the  new  systems  of  education  in  vogue  in  France  and 
Germany  after  which  he  laid  before  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  an 
educational  scheme  for  a  Christian  College  in  the  capitals  of  Shantung  and 
Shansi  whereby  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  work  in  China  could  be 
increased  eightfold  with  the  same  income.  This  scheme  was  not  approved 
of  and  finally  led  Mr.  Richard  to  retire  from  the  work  in  Shansi  in  1887. 
From  1887-90  he  was  engaged  in  literary  work  in  Peking  and  Tientsin 
and  again  in  famine  relief  in  Shantung.  From  1890-91  he  supported 
himself  as  editor  of  a  daily  Chinese  newspaper  in  Tientsin.  At  that  time 
there  were  only  six  other  daily  newspapers  in  the  Chinese  language  in  the 
Empire  and  these  reprinted  half  the  leading  articles  which  appeared  in 
his  paper,  so  that  he  was  able,  so  to  speak,  to  sow  his  ideas  from  Peking 
to  Canton  and  from  Shanghai  to  Szechwan.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  systematic  and  daily  publication  of  the  leading  ideas  of  Christendom 
among  the  Chinese  people  at  large. 

In  1891,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Williamson,  its  founder,  Mr.  Richard 
was  requested  to  become  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Christian  and  General  Knowledge  amongst  the  Chinese,  (since  called  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  for  China)  which  position  he  still  holds.  "In 
this  way,"  Mr.  Richard  says,  "God  opened  up  a  far  wider  field  of  usefulness 
than  I  had  planned  by  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  each  of  the 
Provincial  capitals."  With  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Young  J.  Allen  and 
others,  over  250  books  were  prepared  in  Chinese  on  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  on  the  benefits  Christianity  had  conferred  on  every  continent,  etc. 
Works,  all  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world,  were,  in  course  of  time,  printed  and  circulated  in  ten  of  the  leading 
Provinces  in  the  Empire,  where  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  students  met 
triennially  for  examination  for  the  M.A.  degree.  Mackenzie's  "Nine- 
teenth Century,"  translated  by  Mr.  Richard,  was  especially  popular  amongst 
the  officials  and  literati.  This  book  was  pirated  by  the  Chinese  publi.shers 
and  it  is  estimated  that  a  million  copies  have  been  sold. 

CHINESE    REFORM    1 895-8. 

When  the  Japanese  War  revealed  the  weakness  of  China,  a  memorial 
signed  by  10,000  students  was  presented  to  the  Throne  begging  for  reform 
on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  C.  h.  S.  publications.  The  leading  mandarins 
approved.  The  Emperor  studied  these  and  other  books  and  then  marvellous 
Edicts  of  Reform  were  issued  in  rapid  succession.  For  three  years  the 
Empire  was  ablaze  with  reforms  of  all  kinds,  intellectual,  material,  spiritual. 
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The  students  and  officials  everywhere  became  most  friendly  with  all  the 
missionaries.  Even  Hunan,  the  most  anti-foreign  Province  in  the  Empire, 
became  friendly  and  asked  the  C.  L.  S.  to  supply  them  with  teachers. 

Mr.  Richard  was  asked  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  go  to  Peking 
and  help  in  carrying  out  these  Reforms.  But  on  the  very  day  and  hour 
appointed  for  his  first  interview  with  the  Emperor,  in  the  new  capacity  of 
being  one  of  his  advisers,  the  Empress  Dowager  wrested  the  reins  of 
Government  from  the  Emperor.  Then  came  a  violent  reaction  for  two 
years,  beginning  with  the  execution  of  the  leading  Chinese  Reformers 
and  ending  in  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Boxer  troubles  in  1900,  events  as 
important  as  some  of  the  greatest  in  European  annals. 

In  1900,  when  at  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  held 
in  New  York,  the  Brown  University  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
Litt.D.  upon  My.  Richard.  He  wrote  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Conference  warning  them  that  all  the  missionaries  in  China  were  in  the 
greatest  danger  and  begged  them  to  ask  the  Government  to  take  some 
action  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity.  The  Committee,  however, 
declined,  as  they  did  not  think  they  should  interfere  with  politics. 
The  non-missionary  people  were  more  considerate  for  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow-men.  Dr.  Richard  was  invited  to  address  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  in  Boston  on  the  subject.  '  They  at  once  said  that  he 
must  go  to  Washington  and  see  the  Government,  and  the  President, 
Mr.  Edwin  Mead,  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  that  would  open 
any  door  from  that  of  the  U.  S.  President  downwards.  Dr.  William 
Ashmore  of  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Swatow 
joined  Dr.  Richard  in  a  petition  to  the  Government  in  Washington,  but 
the  obstacles  proved  too  great  to  be  overcome.  Indeed,  the  Chairman  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Morris  K.  Jessup,  Esq,  told  Dr. 
Richard  that  he  did  not  think  their  Government  would  do  anything 
^'■2(nless  a  terrible  massacre  occurred.'^''  Within  a  fortnight  the  massacres 
had  commenced  and  the  above  diagnosis  was  found  to  be  entirely  accurate. 

THE    FOUNDING   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY    IN    SHANSI. 

When  the  Chinese  Government  had  repented  of  its  astounding 
wickedness.  Dr.  Richard  was  asked  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  Prince  Ching 
and  Li  Hung-chang  to  help  in  settling  the  missionary  troubles  in 
Shansi  where  some  200  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  had  been 
massacred,  besides  thousands  of  native  converts.  He  at  once  took  up 
the  position  that  the  Missionary  Societies  would  not  sell  the  lives  of 
their  missionaries  for  a  money  indemnity.  But,  he  said,  as  the  Province 
had  committed  a  crime  of  the  most  appalling  magnitude,  it  should  be 
at  least  fined  half  a  million  Taels  which  would  be  expended  in  starting 
a  University  on  modern  lines  in  Taiyuenfu,  so  as  to  remove  the  main 
cause  of  the  massacre,  viz.,  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people. 
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This  was  agreed  to,  and  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and 
the  funds,  the  appointment  of  professors,  the  curriculum,  etc.  of  the 
University  were  put  in  his  hands  for  ten  years.  Within  three  months  an 
edict  was  issued  that  each  province  should  have  a  like  university.  Thus 
modern  education  was  substituted  for  the  old,  among  a  fourth  of  the 
human  race  ! 

CHINESE    HONOURS    TO    DR.    RICHARD. 

*  In  1 901,  after  settling  the  case  of  the  massacres  in  Shansi   to  the 

satisfaction  of  the  Chinese  Government,  the  Throne  issued  an  Edict  com- 
manding the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  to  consult  Bishop  Favier  and  Dr. 
Richard  regarding  the  promotion  of  a  better  understanding  between  the 
Chinese  Government  and  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Missions,  A 
red  button  of  the  first  grade  was  conferred  on  each  of  them,  but  the  accom- 
plished Bishop  died  before  the  negotiations  were  completed.  Dr.  Richard, 
after  much  consultation  with  some  leading  missionary  colleagues  and 
Chinese  authorities,  drew  up  a  list  of  seven  regulations  which  were  satisfac- 
tory to  most  of  the  Protestant  Missions  in  China  and  received  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster  who  volun- 
teered to  send  them  to  Rome  with  a  strong  recommendation  that  they  be 
adopted.  These  were  sent  to  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  hope  that  a 
solid  foundation  of  permanent  peace  would  be  established. 

In  1904  he  became  Secretary  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Society 
in  Shanghai  which  raised  Tls.  300,000  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from 
the  war  in  Manchuria.  For  his  services  he  was  decorated  with  the  Red 
Cross  medal  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  1907  the  Chinese  Government  bestowed  on  him  the  decoration  of 
the  Double  Dragon,  second  order,  second  grade. 

Dr.  Richard  also  helped  largely  in  promoting  a  basis  of  union  in 
Mission  work  which  is  now  so  general  a  feature  of  Protestant  Mission  work 
in  all  the  Provinces  of  China.  His  work  also  among  the  higher  classes 
in  the  matter  of  friendly  intercourse  with  them  is  widely  known  and  its 
success  highly  appreciated. 

PROPOSITIONS   TO  THE  CHINESE   GOVERNMENT. 

After  thirty-four  years  of  eventful  missionary  experience.  Dr.  Richard 
in  1904  reminded  the  Chinese  Government  of  the  various  propositions  he 
had  made  to  them  at  different  times,  as  follows  : — 

That  thirty  years  previously  he  had  pointed  out  that  the  only  way 
of  ending  famine  and  the  annual  starvation  of  millions  of  the  people  was 
by  opening  railways,    mines,  and  introducing  manufactures,  etc. 

That  about  twenty  years  previously  he  had  laid  before  them  that 
the  only  way  of  successfully  competing  with  foreign  nations  was  by  modern 
education,  which  covered  all  departments  of  human  need. 
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That  ten  years  previously  he  had  emphasized  that  the  only  way  to 
save  the  nation  was  by  procuring  foreign  experts  as  advisers  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

But  as  none  of  these  propositions  alone  could  be  found  sufficient, 
therefore  the  only  zva\  of  preserving  China  was  by  Federation  on  the 
basis  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Dr.  Richard  preached  this  sermon  five  times  to  each  member  of 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  and  a  sixth  time  to  all  of  them  collectively. 
Shortly  after,  Dr.  Richard  had  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  this  last* 
proposition  to  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Japan,  who  said  he  was 
certain  that  his  Government  would  be  most  happy  to  federate  on  this  basis 
of  the  golden  rule — reciprocity. 

PREPARATION  OF  LITERATURE. 

These  ideas  and  many  others  have  been  duly  enforced  by  the 
preparation  of  suitable  books  by  the  Christian  Literature  Society,  which, 
after  twenty  years  of  arduous  labour  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Richard  and 
his  colleagues,  has  produced  an  abundance  of  literature  of  the  highest  order 
and  profoundest  consequence.  These  writings  and  labours,  assiduously 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  highest  officials  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students  throughout  the  Empire,  have,  under  God,  been  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  in  hastening  the  awakening  of  China. 

Dr.  Richard  is  still  among  us  in  the  ripe  maturity  of  his  extraordi- 
narv  talents  and  it  is  the  writer's  firm  conviction,  shared  in  by  many  others, 
that  Dr.  Richard's  proper  place  is  in  Peking,  where,  he  might  be  still 
further  consulted  by  the  Chinese  Government. 


THE  REV,  A.  G.  JONES. 

THE  ENGLISH  BAPTIST  MISSION,  SHANTUNG. 

]Mr.  A.  G.  Jones  was  one  of  the  pioneer  Protestant  missionaries  in 
this  Province.  He  arrived  in  China  in  1876,  and  began  the  study  of  the 
language  at  Chefoo.  Early  in  1877  he  joined  Mr.  Richard  in  famine  relief 
in  Ch'ingchowfu.  When  Mr.  Richard  was  called  away  to  relieve  some 
of  the  more  terrible  distress  in  Shansi  where  millions  died  of  starvation, 
Mr.  Jones  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Mission  in  Shantung. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  had  been  a  successful  business  man  in  England  and 
had  given  up  excellent  prospects  from  a  worldly  point  of  view  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  missionary  work  in  China,  set  himself  with  characteiistic 
energy  to  the  heavy  task  before  him.  He  took  charge  of  the  accounts  in 
connection  with  the  famine  relief  and  of  the  orphanage  which  had  been 
established.  He  lived  for  some  years  quite  alone  in  the  village  of  Taiyin  a 
few  miles  from  the  prefectural  city  of  Ch'ingchoufu.      While  there  he  was 
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threatened  with  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  natives,  bnt  by  patience,  firm- 
ness and  tact  succeeded  in  living  down  all  opposition.  He  had  diligently 
followed  up  the  work  which  was  begun  by  Mr.  Richard  and  gradually 
admitted  into  the  native  Church  some  hundreds.  These  were  taught, 
managed,  and  tended  in  the  most  devoted  way  and  with  conspicuous 
success.  His  own  aggressive  spirit  was  infused  into  these  converts,  and 
they  carried  the  Gospel  to  many  places  which,  as  a  foreigner,  it  was  not 
wise  for  him  to  enter. 

When  he  left  for  his  first  furlough  in  1882,  he  had  gathered  together 
a  Church  of  about  eight  hundred  members,  meeting  in  sixty  different  sub- 
stations scattered  over  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  with  the  city  of 
Ch'ingchoufu  as  a  centre.  He  had  a  staff  of  evangelists  working  outside 
this  area,  had  set  up  a  small  printing  establishment  and  even  opened  a 
mission  at  Peisuchoufu  in  the  Province  of  Kiangsu  which  still  exists 
though  now  in  the  care  of  another  mission.  He  prepared  and  adapted 
devotional  and  other  books  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese,  and  these  have  had 
widely  extended  influence  in  the  nourishment  and  development  of  the 
native  Church.  In  1881  he  married,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  was  well  known  to  many,  and  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  sharing  in  it  were  impressed  with  the  warm,  genial  and 
generous  spirit  evidenced  in  their  home  life.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
laid  schemes  of  large  extension  before  the  home  Society  and  made  appeals 
for  a  reinforcement  of  sixteen  men,  and  this  appeal  was  endorsed  by  the 
Society  and  in  time  fulfilled. 

On  returning  to  China  he  devoted  himself  for  some  years  to  the 
general  work  of  the  Mission,  and  his  strong  and  steady  hand  was  felt  in 
every  department  of  the  work. 

In  1889  when  the  work  in  Tsouping  was  established,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  removed  to  that  city  and  remained  there  seven  years.  During  this  time 
his  untiring  diligence  and  resourceful  energy  were  some  of  the  main  forces 
in  building  up  a  work  there  which  doubled  the  area  worked  and  more  than 
doubled  the  membership  of  the  church.  In  1896  Mr.  Jones  and  his  family 
returned  to  Ch'ingchoufu.  Mr.  Jones  was  actively  helpful  in  bringing 
about  the  Union  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  Missions  in  educational 
work,  and  as  a  director  in  the  Union  College  had  a  large  share  in  its 
initiation.  In  his  later  years  he  prepared  a  work  on  systematic  theology  on 
which  he  bestowed  much  labour.  Since  his  death  it  has  been  published 
by  the  Christian  Literature  Society  and  is  held  in  high  esteem. 

His  death  was  sudden  and  tragic.  He  had  gone  for  the  summer  time 
to  carry  on  his  literary  work  on  the  sacred  mountain  of  T'ai  Shan  two  days' 
journey  south  of  the  provincial  capital.  There  he  lived  in  one  of  the 
small  temples  which  dotted  the  hillside.  On  the  night  of  Monday,  July 
17th,  1905,  a  terrific  storm  of  wind  and  rain  burst  over  the  mountain, 
and  in  one  furious  blast  the  foundations  of  the  temple  gave  way  and  the 
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house  fell  into  ruins  burying  Mr.  Jones  underneath.  Thus  cut  off  in 
the  fulness  of  his  maturer  life  his  loss  was  a  stunning  blow  to  Mrs.  Jones 
and  the  surviving  family  of  two  girls  and  a  boy,  besides  the  colleagues  whom 
he  left  behind.  His  body  was  brought  to  Ch'ingchowfu  and  buried  in  the 
Mission  Cemetery,  and  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  on  a  terrifically  hot 
dav  by  a  large  number  of  natives  and  foreign  missionaries.  Mr.  Jones 
was  a  man  of  keen  sympathies  and  most  genial  character.  He  was  rever- 
enced by  the  Chinese  and  esteemed  and  loved  by  all  his  colleagues,  to 
whom  he  always  showed  himself  magnanimous  and  sincere  with  all  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  To  outsiders  he  bore  himself 
with  dignity  which  commanded  their  esteem.  A  member  of  the  British 
consular  service  writes  of  him  thus  : 

"I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Mr.  Jones  while  still  in  the 
midst  of  his  work.  He  was  a  charming  gentleman  and  a  type  of  English- 
man that  one  is  proud  to  find  in  the  interior  of  China,  for  there  could  be  no 
better  guarantee  of  British  integrity  than  such  a  representative  as  this. 
You  will  miss  him  as  a  friend  and  colleague  ;  the  Chinese  will  lose  a 
friend  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace.  It  will  be  worst  of  all  for  Mrs. 
Jones  and  her  family,  and  my  sympathies  are  with  them.  At  the  same 
time  one  cannot  help  feeling,  in  a  case  like  this,  that  one  can  congratulate 
them,  as  one  congratulates  the  Mission,  that  they  have  had  so  large  a  share 
in  so  good  a  life." 


THE  RIGHT  REV.  CHARLES   PERRY   SCOTT,  D.D. 

MISSIONARY  BISHOP  FOR  NORTH  CHINA  (S.P.G.). 

Bishop  Scott  is  the  fifth  sou  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Scott,  M.  A., 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  and  Lecturer  of  Holy  Trinity,  Kingston  upon  Hull,  and 
is  the  great-grandson  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  commentator.  He  was  born 
in  Hull  on  June  27th,  1847,  and  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  School  in 
London.  At  school,  as  at  College,  he  was  prominent  in  athletic  sports, 
especially  in  cricket.  He  became  captain  of  the  Charterhouse  "eleven" 
as  also  of  the  cricket  team  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  when  he  went  to 
the  University.  At  Cambridge  he  passed,  in  June  1869,  fifth  in  the  first 
class  of  the  ordinary  Theological  School  with  a  distinguishing  mark  for 
Hebrew.  From  the  University  he  proceeded  to  take  holy  orders  and  was 
ordained  deacon  on  Christmas  Day,  1870,  and  priest  the  following  year  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

Mr.  Scott  was  then  appointed  one  of  the  curates  of  St.  Peter's,  Eaton 
Square,  London,  then  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  George  Wilkinson  whose 
strong  personality  had  very  soon  a  marked  effect  upon  his  new  curate. 
Mr,  Wilkinson  was  most  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  the  work  of  foreign 
missions,  and  after  a  most  impressive  sermon  on  the  Day  of  Intercession, 
1872,  on  the  text  "Whom  shall  I  send  and  who  will  go  for  us,  (Isa :  vi.  8) 
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which  Mr.  Scott  felt  to  be  the  call  of  God  addressed  to  him  personally,  he 
was  (ionstrained  to  answer,  "Here  am  I,  send  me."  He  still  served  as 
curate  for  a  year  and  a  half  longer,  and  then  the  way  seemed  clear  to  go, 
and  on  his  offering  to  the  S.  P.  G.  Mission  for  work  in  North  China  he 
was  accepted  and  having  sailed  with  the  Rev.  Miles  Greenwood,  M.  A., 
as  his  colleague,  finally  landed  in  Chefoo  on  October  3rd,  1874.  These 
young  missionaries  received  most  kind  and  generous  hospitality  from  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Nevius  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language  under  their  care.  Immediately  on 
arrival  they  also  began  ministering  to  the  English  residents  in  Chefoo,  and 
this  work  has  been  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  mission  ever 
since.  In  1875  rooms  were  rented  on  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the 
Chinese  part  of  Chefoo  for  preaching,  and  there  they  began  their  mis- 
sionary work. 

When  the  Chinese  language  had  been  to  some  extent  mastered,  each 
of  the  missionaries  in  turn  took  extended  tours  into  the  interior  of  the 
Province  of  Shantung  under  the  guidance  and  in  the  company  of  Dr. 
Nevius. 

In  1877  Mr.  Scott  was  presented  with  an  Honorary  Canonry  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Shanghai  by  Bishop  Russell,  and  had  charge  of  the  services 
there  for  some  weeks  during  the  absence  of  Dean  Butcher.  In  this  year 
also  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  vScott  took  their  first  missionary  tour  b\'  them- 
selves. 

In  1878  an  extended  tour  of  two  months  was  undertaken  by  them. 
Amongst  other  places  they  visited  T'ainganfu  and  decided  to  make  it  one 
of  the  stations  of  their  Mission,  it  being  at  that  time  unoccupied  by  any 
other  Society. 

In  1879  Mr.  Scott  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of 
P'amine  Relief  in  the  Province  of  Shansi,  and  had  large  sums  entrusted  to 
him  by  friends  in  England  and  the  Relief  Committee  in  Shanghai. 

This  work  invalved  a  thousand  miles  of  travel  overland  and  absence 
of  eight  months  from  Chefoo. 

An  anonymous  friend  having  ofifered  a  sum  of  ;i{,'io,ooo  sterling  for 
the  founding  of  a  Bishopric  in  North  China,  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  selected  Mr.  Scott  to  fill  this  position,  and  he  was  consecrated  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  on  October  28th,  1880.  On  Bishop  vScott's 
return  to  China  in  1881  he  was  stationed  in  Peking  which  has  been 
his  headquarters  ever  since,  as  his  jurisdiction  extended  not  merely  over 
Shantung,  but  the  other  Provinces  of  Chihli,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Kansu  and 
*Honan.  F"rom  1880  he  was  frequently  occupied  in  visiting  the  stations  of 
the  English  Church  in  Shantung,  but  in  1904,  the  Province  was  separated 
from  the  diocese  of  "North  China,"  and  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Iliff  was  appointed 
as  the  first  Bishop,  Bishop  Scott's  connection  with  vShantung  ceasing  from 
that  time. 
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REV.  MILES  GREENWOOD,  M.A., 

OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  MISSION,  (S.  P.  G.) 
Little  setnis  to  be  known  abont  Mr.  Greenwood's  early  years,  and 
possibly  there  may  be  nothing  of  general  interest  to  record.  One  point, 
however,  may  be  referred  to — his  "bent"  even  as  a  child  was  towards  the 
Christian  ministry,  so  that  his  life  was  freely  and  heartily  given  to  the 
cause  of  God.  He  declined  good  business  prospects  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  this  ministry  and  subsequently  refused  preferment  in  the  home 
Church  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
heathen  lands. 

Mr.  Greenwood  had  three  years'  experience  as  Senior  Curate  of 
Padiham,  a  large  and  populous  parish  in  Lancashire.  In  this  arduous  and 
uphill  work  he  preserved  an  energy  and  cheerfulness  which  greatly  endeared 
him  to  his  people.  In  his  farewell  address  he  closed  with  these  words  : — 
"Let  us  pray  God  to  be  with  us  in  our  work  ;  let  us  ask  this  as  the  best 
thing  that  we  can  have,  namely — that  we  may  not  only  offer  ourselves  iu 
word  and  form,  but  that  in  all  positions  in  which  we  may  be  placed,  we 
may  seek  to  know  God's  will,  and  may  strive  to  do  it  with  earnestness  and 
a  single  heart." 

]\Ir.  Greenwood  arrived  iu  China  in  September,  1874,  in  company 
with  Mr.,  now  Bishop  Scott.  After  a  short  visit  to  Ningpo  to  see  Bishop 
Russell,  IMessrs.  Greenwood  and  Scott  sailed  for  the  north  and  arrived  in 
Chefoo  on  October  3rd,  1874.  Dr.  Nevius  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission  afforded  the  young  missionaries  invaluable  help  during  their  stay 
in  Chefoo  while  studying  the  Chinese  language.  Mr.  Greenwood  found  these 
studies  hard  as  he  was  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
China.  He  felt  that  in  Chefoo  as  he  expressed  it,  "there  was  too  much  talk 
in  English,"  so  he  rented  rooms  in  an  inn  a  few  miles  from  Chefoo  and 
there  spent  the  greater  part  of  two  winters,  coming  back  to  the  port  for  the 
Sundays.  In  1878  Messrs.  Scott  and  Greenwood  visited  T'ainganfu  for 
the  first  time,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Greenwood  went  frequently  to  this  city 
and  also  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  P'ingyin  during  the  years  1879-82. 
Sometimes  he  travelled  with  Mr.  Scott  or  Mr.  Capel,  who  joined  the  mission 
iu  1879,  sometimes  with  Christian  natives  only,  generally  coming  back  to 
Chefoo  for  the  summer  months.  He  baptized  his  first  convert  by  immersion 
in  the  small  chapel  on  the  West  Beach  at  Chefoo  in  1881.  In  1882  Mr. 
Greenwood  had  a  furlough  in  England  and  returned  to  China  in  1883, 
bringing  with  him  Mr.  Sprent.  From  1883-6  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
T'aian  and  P'ingyin.  In  1886  he  made  his  last  visit  to  these  places  where  he* 
had  laboured  long  and  earnestly  and  often  alone.  The  years  from  1886-90 
he  spent  in  Peking,  making  occasional  visits  to  Yungching,  but  iu  1890 
he  rejoiced  in  returning  to  Chefoo  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  ot  his 
remaining  years.      He  spent  his  means  as  well  as  his  strength  in  Mission 
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service,  accepting  no  salary  from  the  Societ)',  and  in  1891  he  pnrchascd  a 
large  block  of  native  houses  in  Chefoo  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  liospital 
and  school  for  the  Chinese.  In  1893  he  again  visited  Kugland  returning 
in  the  following  year,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  time  liardly  ever  left 
Chefoo,  He  took  part  in  the  opening  services  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Chefoo,  and  the  pulpit  in  the  church  was  erected  in  his  memory.  He 
entered  into  rest  iu  1899  and  is  buried  in  the  Cemetery  in  Chefoo. 
Requicscat  in  pace. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  WORK  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  JUDD 

OF  THE  CHINA  INLAND  MISSION,  NINGHAICHOU. 

The  city  of  Ninghaichou  was  opened  for  mission  work  about  May, 
1887.  Dr.  Cameron  obtained  a  Chinese  house  which  was  rented  for  us, 
and  Mr.  Terry  kept  possession  of  it  for  a  short  time  until  we  arrived. 
We  were  accompanied  by  our  voluntary  governess  for  our  younger  boy.s — 
Miss  Groves.      The  latter  became  Mrs.  Douthwaite  in  about  two  years. 

We  had  been  in  the  city  only  a  few  weeks  when  a  disturbance  arose 
through  the  usual  lying  reports  that  we  ate  babies,  plucked  out  the  eyes  of 
the  dead  to  make  medicine,  etc.  At  last  the  excitement  came  to  a  head  and 
a  mob  attacked  our  house,  we  being  driven  from  the  place  and  taking  refuge 
in  Chefoo  (twenty  English  miles  away).  Mrs.  Judd  very  nearly  lost  her  life 
in  the  disturbance,  and  was  carried  away  in  a  litter.  After  a  few  weeks' 
quiet  at  Chefoo  we  returned  to  Ninghai  and  soon  had  to  flee  again,  but 
with  less  difficulty.  At  the  wish  of  the  authorities  (not  our  wish)  two  men 
were  punished,  but  not  the  real  ringleader.  We  prayed  earnestly  that 
God  would  convert  some  of  the  openly  bad  people  of  the  place,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  seen  in  their  change  of  life  what  the  Gospel  really  is. 

x\t  first  only  two  or  three  very  poor  women  were  converted,  then  our 
teacher  and  his  cousin  who  had  been  nothing  but  a  gambler  for  many 
years.  The  first  two  converts  were  baptized  in  September,  1887.  Within 
a  few  months  of  our  being  turned  out  of  the  place,  a  petty  officer,  who  kept 
a  large  opium  den  opposite  to  our  door,  was  converted  ;  his  opium  den  was 
closed,  and  he  himself  quickly  cured  of  heavy  opium  smoking.  We  now 
found  that  he  was  the  ringleader  of  the  mob  that  turned  us  out  so  violently 
a  few  months  before  ;  that  he  had  been  a  terror  to  many  of  the  people  ;  bfit 
the  lion  was  changed  to  a  lamb  and  he  became  a  truly  humble  man,  and  we 
heard  afterwards  of  his  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  villages. 

After  a  while  Dr.  Douthwaite  came  weekly  from  Chefoo  to  a 
branch  dispensary  and  had  many  patients.  After  a  few  months,  how- 
ever, finding  so  many  of  the  people  were  suffering  from  anaemia,  he  said 
to  me  "Brother  Judd,  what  these  people  need  is  food,  not  medicine.  I 
give  them  tonics  to  brace  their  appetites,  but  they  have  nothing  to  meet 
it."      Their  poverty  moved  his   heart  as  it   had  done  ours.      We  felt  thus 
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continued  to  obey  the  Lord's  coninuuid  "(iivc  ye  them  to  eat,"  and  daily 
gave  out  a  niiinber  of  cakes  costin<;  about  a  larthing  each,  to  a  definite 
number  of  poor.  vSome  of  these  poor  widows  became  bright  happy  Chris- 
tians. 1  visited  one  of  these — since  gone  to  be  with  the  Lord  Jesus — and 
found  her  one  day  eating  cakes  made  of  the  skins  of  Indian  corn,  with 
only  very  little  meal  in  them.  *' Do  you  eat  these  ?"  I  said.  "  I  have 
nothing  else,"  was  her  reply,  "except  that  sometimes  I  get  an  onion  with 
them."  "But  what  do  you  do  with  the  meal?"  I  asked.  "  Put  that 
in  the  cakes  I  sell  to  you.  If  I  ate  the  meal  I  could  not  afford  to  keep  my 
children."  She  had  several  young  children  and  a  husband  who  rarely 
wave  her  anything  but  a  beating.  .Yet  during  the  six  years  after  her 
conversion  until  we  left  Ninghai  I  never  remember  that  woman  asking 
us  for  pecuniary  help.  She  always  went  and  told  Jesus,  and  had  many 
remarkable  answers  to  prayer. 

It  was  this  poverty  which  led  Mrs.  Judd  to  start  a  small  industrial 
work  among  them.  iNIr.  and  Mrs.  MacMullan,  formerly  with  us  for  a 
short  time,  now  carry  on  a  large  industrial  INIission  work  in  Chefoo, 
which  God  has  most  signally  blest.  Theirs  is  in  lace  and  drawn  thread 
work,  also  in  silk.  During  the  .seven  years  of  work  in  Ninghai,  God  most 
graciously  gave  His  blessing.  A  little  over  one  hundred  persons  were 
baptized  :  some  of  these  have  gone  to  their  final  rest  ;  three  or  four  were  cut 
off  from  the  Church  ;  most  of  them  scattered  about  the  country.  We  still 
hear  from  some  by  letter,  and  a  few  only  remain  in  Ninghai.  When  we 
left  the  city,  after  seven  years'  work,  many  wept  who  probably  were  among 
the  mob  who  drove  us  out  at  the  first.  Two  boys,  who  came  at  first  with 
their  mother  as  beggars  in  the  utmost  poverty,  are  now  in  a  good  position 
and,  we  are  told,  are  a  real  help  to  other  Christians,  both  spiritually  and 
financially. 

Some  interesting  facts  could  be  given  about  several  of  the  converts, 
but  space  forbids.  The  gospel  was  frequently  preached  in  the  surrounding 
villages  and  some  market  towns. 


THE   REV.    ALEXANDER   WILLIAMSON,  LL.D., 

,     FOUNDER  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  SOCIETY  FOR  CHINA. 

Alexander  Williamson  was  the  eldest  son  of  God-fearing  parents 
who  gave  no  fewer  than  three  of  their  family  to  the  Mission  field.  He  was 
born  at  Falkirk  on  the  5th  of  December  1829,  joined  the  Church  at  Lin- 
lithgow, and  after  a  brief  introduction  to  business  life,  which  was  of  great  value 
to  him  in  all  his  future  career,  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Glasgow  University,  where  he 
acquitted  himself  creditably,  gaining  special  distinction  in  logic  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  after  completing  his  course  at  the  Congregational  Theological 
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Hall  ill  the  same  city  decided  Lo  go  abroad,  and  was  ordained  for  mission- 
ary service  in  China  in  West  (ieorge  Street  Church  in  April  1855. 

All  three  brothers  entered  the  service  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Henry  died  in  Jamaica  after  a  brief  but  honourable  course  at  the 
Cape.  James  followed  Alexander  to  China,  where  in  1869  he  met  with  a 
violent  death  in  a  night  attack  made  upon  the  boat  in  which  he  was 
travelling  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

It  was  in  1855  that  Williamson,  accompanied  by  his  young  wife,  nee 
Isabella  Dougall,  sailed  for  China,  arriviug  in  Shanghai  on  September  24th. 
On  the  same  vessel  was  another  notable  pioneer, — Griffith  John,  known 
on  board  as  "Little  John"  in  contradistinction  to  the  giant  form  of  his 
colleague.  The  younger  tells  an  amusing  story  of  how,  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure,  a  luncheon  was  given  in  their  honour  at  the  Mission  House, 
pour  proidrc  congrr.  Williamson,  tall  and  commanding,  stalked  first 
into  the  building,  closely  followed  by  his  boyish  friend,  upon  whom  the 
porter  in  charge  laid  hold,  unobserved  by  the  former.  When  at  last 
Williamson  missed  him  and  returned  to  the  door  to  the  rescue  he  protested 
loudly,  "But  why  should  you  detain  Mr.  John  ?  Are  we  not  sailing  for 
China  together?"  The  confused  porter  at  once  let  him  go,  but  was  heard 
to  mutter  under  his  breath,  "  vSo  it's  come  to  .sending  children  to  convert 
the  Chinese  !  " 

In  many  other  particulars  the  contrast  was  striking,  but  they  were 
alike  in  fervid  zeal  for  the  cause,  and  each  has  left  a  deep  mark  on  China. 

It  rather  looked  at  first  as  if  Williamson's  missionary  career  was 
to  be  cut  very  short  indeed,  for  in  his  ardour  in  study  he  seems  to  have 
overstrained  himself,  so  that  within  two  years  he  was  invalided  home, 
where  the  medical  advisers  of  the  London  ]Missionary  Society  pronounced 
him  to  be  physically  unfit  for  further  foreign  service. 

Karly  in  1863  ^^^  received  a  call  from  a  Congregational  Church  in 
Yorkshire,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  accepting  when  to  his  great  joy 
the  directors  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  invited  him  to 
return  to  China  as  their  first  agent.  Accordingly  on  the  22nd  of  July  in  the 
same  year,  he  and  his  wife,  with  their  only  child,  (afterwards  married 
to  Mr.  Paul  H.  King  of  the  Customs'  service)  were  off  once  more,  bound 
for  Shanghai,  "thankful  that  God  has  permitted  us  to  resume  our  cherished 
work  for  the  salvation  of  this  people,  and  that  in  a  more  promising  and 
influential  position  than  before."  The  year  following  he  removed  to 
Chefoo  ;  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  Bible  Society  there  is  a  most 
interesting  account  of  his  first  lauding  on  the  coast  of  Shantung  at  a 
unique  and  unexpected  point,  for  he  began  his  life  in  the  North  with  a 
shipwreck  on  the  North-east  promontory. 

Chefoo  became  his  headquarters  till  his  death  there  on  August  28th, 
1890.  He  at  once  began  a  series  of  journeys  on  behalf  of  the  Bible  Society 
all  over  North  China.     Much  valuable  information  was  thus  obtained  which 
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was  publislitd  in  two  volumes  in  1879,  and  for  this  his  ^7 /w^?  y//!^?/rr  con- 
ferred on  him  the  de*;ree  ol  LL.  H. 

Dr.  Williamson  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  literary  work,  publishing 
his  "Natural  Theology,"  and  the  "Life  of  Christ;"  two  most  valuable 
works  in  the  Chinese  language,  which  have  not  yet  been  surpassed. 

In  1877  the  China  Missionary  Conference  organized  the  School  and 
Text-book  Committee  of  which  Dr.  Williamson  was  made  Secretary,  and 
manv  valuable  text-books  were  published.  These  were  transferred  in  1890 
to  the  ^Educational  Association  of  China,  of  which  Dr.  John  Fryer  was 
Secretary. 

In  1S84  Dr.  Williamson  founded  the  Chinese  Book  and  Tract  Society 
in  Glasgow,  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  Christian  literature  among  the 
Chinese,  and  in  1887  he  also  founded  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Christian  and  General  Knowledge  among  the  Chinese,  with  headquarters  in 
Shanghai.  He  secured  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Young  Allen  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  i\Iission  (South),  and  for  a  year  or  two  the  services  of  Dr.  Faber. 
During  this  time  he  published,  with  the  assistance  of  other  missionaries, 
"Helps  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Bible." 

For  three  years  he  continued  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Diffusion 
Society  until  his  death  in  1890,  when  the  Rev.  Timothy  Richard  was 
invited  to  fill  the  vacant  post. 

Thus  the  two  largest  literary  Societies  in  connection  with  Mission 
work  in  China,  viz.,  the  Educational  Association,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General  Knowledge  among  the  Chinese  (now 
called  the  Christian  Literature  Society  for  China),  were  founded  by  Dr. 
Williamson. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  REV.  ERNST  FABER,  Dr.  theol. 

Dr.  Faber  was  born  at  Coburg  in  Germany  on  April  25th,  1839. 
He  was  educated  at  Barmen,  Basel,  Berlin,  Tubingen  and  Gotha.  In  1864 
he  sailed  for  China  in  the  service  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  and 
after  a  long  and  storuu'  voyage  of  225  days  arrived  in  Hongkong  on  April 
25th,  1865,  and  laboured  for  many  years  in  the  interior  of  Kuangtiing 
(Canton)  Province. 

He  resigned  his  connection  with  this  Mission  in  1880  and  for  some 
time  worked  in  Hongkong  independently.  After  fifteen  years  of  practical 
work  in  the  Mi-ssion  field  he  devoted  his  time  and  energy  to  the  production 
of  literature  in  connection  with  INIi.ssionary  work. 

He  did  this  owing  partly  to  throat  trouble  which  prevented  him 
from  public  preaching  and  partly  in  the  conviction  that  this  was  a  very 
hopeful  way  to  reach  the  eminently  literary  people  of  China.  However,  at 
that  time  there  were  few  people  in  (Germany  who  had  any  thought  of  a 
Mission   of  that  kind,  and  though   Dr.  Faber  had  already  made  a  name  for 
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himself  as  a  sinologue,  he  was  left  without  support  from  Germany  till  the 
Weimar  Mission  felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to  assist  the  noble  efforts  of  this 
eminent  scholar. 

x'Vfter  entering  the  service  of  the  Weimar  Mission  he  removed  to 
Shanghai,  where,  besides  his  literary  work,  he  founded  a  Church  and 
preached  to  the  German  Protestant  community  of  that  place. 

In  1893;  Dr.  Faber  was  invited  to  attend  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
in  Chicago  and  read  there  a  paper  on  Confucianism. 

When  the  German  Colony  of  Kiaochow  was  opened,  Dr.  Faber  went 
there  in  order  to  found  a  new  station.  He  lived  there  for  some  time,  but 
unfortunately  contracted  dysentery  of  which  he  died  in  1899.  He  is  buried 
at  Tsingtau,  and  on  his  grave  some  friends  have  erected  a  monument  as  a 
token  of  their  esteem  which  bears  the  inscription  in  German,  "A  pioneer 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  civilization.  A  German  scholar  in 
a  foreign  land." 

Pastor  Kranz,  the  editor  of  Dr.  Faber' s  Chronological  Handbook 
of  the  History  of  China  states  as  regards  his  literary  work  :  — 

"His  writings  on  the  Doctrines  of  Confucius,  Mencius,  Micius 
and  Licius  ;  on  Prehistoric  China,  Famous  Men  and  Women  of  China, 
Paul  as  a  Guide  to  our  Mission  Work,  Problems  of  Practical  Christianity 
in  China  and  various  other  subjects,  and  especially  his  great  Chinese 
work  on  Civilization,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  his  work  on 
the  Old  Testament  have  made  his  name  famous  all  over  the  world  and 
entitle  him  to  a  place  amongst  the  most  successful  Christian  apologists 
of  all  ages.  ■  His  last  Chinese  work  was  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Chinese  Classics  in  six  volumes,  consisting  of  the  first  and  .second  parts 
on  the  examination  of  the  text  and  of  the  teachings  of  the  Classics.  He 
intended  to  add,  as  a  third  part,  a  critical  review  of  the  whole  Chinese 
literature,  the  fourth  being  a  philosophical  treatise  on  Chinese  History 
compared  with  the  historical  development  of  Christian  countries  and  as 
a  fifth  part  an  exposition  of  the  present  needs  of  China.  His  sudden 
sickness  and  premature  death  in  Tsingtau  prevented  him  from  completing 
his  work,  a  great  loss  to  China  and  the  cause  of  Christian  Missions. 
Among  the  papers  found  after  his  death,  there  was  a  leaflet  with  the 
following  words  : — 

"As  I  do  not  know  when  the  Lord  my  God  will  call  me  away  to  the 
heavenly  home,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  joyful  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
Saviour  of  all  men,  who  has  had  mercy  on  me  and  prepared  me  by  His 
Holy  Spirit,  I  depart  from  this  terrestrial  world.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
in  its  glory  is  my  hope." 

Amongst  Dr.  P'abcr's  works,  besides  several  cssavs  in  periodicals 
and  many  Chinese  tracts  are  the  following:  — 
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I.    In  Chinese. 

Ou  Western  Schools 

On  Kducation    ... 

Commentary  on  Mark  ... 

On  the  Hnnian  Heart     .. 

Civilization  from  West  to  Hast  or  the  Fruits 

of  Christianity 
Meditations  on  the  Old  Testament     ... 
Chinese  Theories  of  Human  Nature  ... 
Commentary  on  Luke  ... 
Review  of  the  Confucian  Classics 
A  supplementary  posthumous  volume  on  same. 
Twenty  sheet  tracts. 

H.    In  German. 

LehrbegrifF  des  Konfucius,  1872. 

Oucllen  zu  Konfucius  und  zu  de  Konfucianismus,  1873. 

Eine  Staatslehre  auf  ethischer  Grundlage  oder  der  LehrebegrifF  des 
Chinesischen  Philosophen  Mencius,  1877. 

Der  Naturalismus  bei  den  alten  Chinesen  oder  die  samtlichen  Werke 
des  Philosophen  Licius,  1877. 

Die  Grudgedanken  des  alten  Chinesischen  Socialismus  oder  die 
Lehre  des  Philosophen  INIicius,   1877. 

Sitten  und  Gebrauche  der  Christen  unter  den  Heiden  (x\.M.Z.,  1884;. 

China  in  historischer  Beleuchtung,  1895. 

Theorie  und  Praxis  eines  Protestaurischen  Missionars  in  China,  1899. 

HI.    In  English  :  (translated  from  the  German  :) 

A  Systematical  Digest  of  the  Doctrines  of  Confucius,  1875. 

Introduction  to  the  Science  ofChine.se  Religions,  1879. 

The  Mind  of  ]\lencius  1881.      Second  edition,  1897. 

The  principal  thoughts  of  the  x\ncient  Chinese  Socialism  or  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Philosopher  Micius,  1897. 

China  in  the  light  of  history,  1897. 

Problems  of  Practical  Christianity  in  China,  1897. 

Prehistoric  China  (Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Vol  xxiv. ,)  1890. 

Paul  the  Apostle  in  Europe  ;  a  guide  to  our  mission  work  in 
Asia,  1 891. 

The  Famous  Men  of  China  ;  The  P'amous  Women  of  China  :  The 
Status  of  Women  in  China,  1889,  1890,  1889  ;  second  edition,  1897. 

Dr.  Bretschneider's  Botanicon  Sinicum.  Part  2.  The  Botany  of  the 
Chinese  Classics,  with  Annotations,  Appendix  and  Index,  by  E.  Faber,  1892. 

The  Historical  Characteristics  of  Taoism  [China  Rcvieiv^  Bd.    13). 
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THE  REV.  JOHN  INNOCENT,  AND  THE  WORK  OF 

GOD  IN  LAOLING. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  HEDLEY,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

The  association  of  the  Rev.  Joliu  Innocent  with  Shantung  began 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1866,  when  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  little- 
known  village  of  Chu  Chia  Tsai  Tzu,  in  the  county  of  I^aoling.  It 
was,  however,  to  his  friend  and  colleague,  the  Rev.  W.  Nelthorpe  Hall, 
that  there  fell  the  honour  of  being  the  first  of  the  early  Missionaries 
to  begin  work  in  the  interior  of  Shantung.  The  facts  connecting  the 
United  Methodist  Mission  (then  the  Methodist  New  Connexion)  with 
the  initiation  of  this  work  are  generally  well-known  to  all  friends  of 
missions  in  China.  There  is  thus  the  less  need  for  a  detailed  account  to 
be  repeated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  led  as  it  seemed  by  acciden.t — 
believers  in  the  over-ruling  Providence  of  God  have  another  word  for  it — 
an  old  man  named  Chu,  one  day  in  the  early  summer  of  1866,  wandered 
into  the  preaching  chapel  of  the  above  mission  in  Tientsin.  The  preacher, 
entering  into  conversation  with  him,  found,  according  to  the  old  man's 
story,  that  he  had  been  led  there  as  the  result  of  a  dream,  twice-repeated, 
wherein  he  had  been  directed  to  visit  Tientsin  and  would  there  meet  with 
those  who  would  show  him  the  way  of  truth,  and  fit  him  for  entrance 
into  the  bright  and  glorious  mansions  of  his  dream.  After  events  proved 
that  the  old  man,  illiterate  and  ignorant  as  he  was,  was  somewhat  of  a 
romancer,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  dream  was  not  altogether 
unpremeditated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Messrs.  Innocent  and  Hall  sent  out  a 
trustworthy  colporteur  to  visit  the  stranger's  village,  then  a  month  or  two 
later,  the  senior  preacher,  Mr.  Hu  En-ti,  whose  reports  were  such  that  in 
September,  1866,  first  Mr.  Hall  and  then  Mr.  Innocent  went  out  to  Chu- 
chia.  There  they  found  a  most  surprising  interest  in  the  new  truth,  and 
eventually  established  in  that  little  village  of  2,000  inhabitants  the  first 
Christian  Church  in  the  interior  of  all  Northern  China. 

Mr.  Innocent,  who  had  come  to  China  in  1859,  was  in  England  on 
furlough  from  1869  to  1871,  Mr.  Hall,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hodge, 
who  had  joined  the  mission  in  1868,  meanwhile  caring  for  the  newly- 
formed  Church  on  the  Shantung  plain.  On  Mr.  Innocent's  return  in  1871, 
he  himself  took  over  control  of  the  Shantung  w'ork,  though  resident  in 
Tientsin,  and  it  was  not  until  1877  that  the  first  missionary's  hou.se  was 
built  at  Chuchia,  and  inhabited  by  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  who  passed  to 
his  reward  in  1905,  after  twenty-eight  years  of  loyal  and  strenuous  service. 
During  the  intervening  years,  the  work  had  spread  to  several  other  villages 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  perhaps  the  most  important  ofF-shoot 
being  at  Yanghsin,  which  has  in  recent  years  so  developed  that  a  new 
centre  was  formed  there  in  1902,  with  headquarters  at  Wutingfu,  the 
prefectural  city. 
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Mr.  Hall  died  in  187S,  and  until  ICS91,  Mr.  Innocent  was  stationed 
principally  in  Tientsin,  the  work  in  Shantung  being  superintended  in  turn 
by  the  Revs.  John  Robinson  (already  named),  G.  T.  Candlin,  John  Hinds 
and  G.  M.  H.  Innocent,  son  of  the  old  pioneer.  In  1891,  Mr.  Innocent 
himself  was  transferred  to  Laoling,  and  it  was  while  there,  expecting  the 
return  from  England  of  his  son  George  with  his  bride,  that  the  sad  news  was 
received  of  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Innocent  at  sea  when  nearing  Hong- 
kong in  May,  1892.  Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Innocent  again  removed  to 
Tientsin,  and  laboured  there  till  1897.  ^"  April  of  that  year  he  went 
home  on  his  third  furlough,  fully  expecting  to  return  and  to  end  his  days 
in  China.  But  God  had  willed  it  otherwise  :  Mr.  Innocent  was  made 
President  of  the  Connexion  in  the  centenary  year  of  its  existence,  1897, 
and  was  elected  later  as  one  of  its  Guardian  Representatives,  the  highest 
honour  in  the  gift  of  the  Church.  He  served  the  mission  cause  well  by  his 
quiet  and  convincing  addresses  in  all  parts  of  the  country  :  he  was  duly 
re-appointed  to  China  in  1899,  and  then,  for  health  reasons,  his  return 
was  declared  to  be  impossible.  This  was  probably  the  greatest  disappoint- 
ment of  his  life,  for  his  love  for  the  Chinese  and  his  desire  for  their 
salvation  were  as  strong  in  the  veteran  of  seventy  as  they  had  been  in  the 
recruit  of  thirty.  He  still  served  the  good  cause,  however,  up  to  the  full 
'  measure  of  his  strength  and  opportunity,  till  he  passed  away  on  December 
29th,  1904.  He  had  served  thirty-seven  years  in  China  ;  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  work  that  now  stretches  from  the  Great  Wall  in  the  North- 
east of  Chihli  to  the  Yellow  River  in  Shantung,  and  so  far  as  the  Shantung 
field  aloue  is  concerned,  had  helped  to  organise  a  work  which  now  covers 
over  5,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  in  which  more  than  sixty  Chinese 
helpers  are  working  among  some  3,000  Christians  in  150  chapels  and 
preaching-places,  and  under  God,  preaching  the  evangel  of  peace  and 
salvation  to  the  vast  multitudes  of  people  who  dwell  in  the  thickly-set 
villages  and  towns. 

Mention  should  here  also  be  made  of  the  Laoling  Medical  Mission, 
opened  in  1876  at  Chuchia  under  Dr.  Stenhouse,  and  since  worked  in 
succession  by  Drs.  Shrubshall,  Marshall,  Young,  Jones  and  Baxter.  The 
hospital  has  been  a  centre  of  helping  and  healing  all  the  years  through, 
and  treats  on  an  average  some  12,000  patients  every  year.  One  feature  of 
this  work  is  that,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Innocent  at  the 
outset,  the  working  expenses  of  the  hospital  are  generously  contributed  by 
foreign  merchants  and  other  friends  in  Tientsin. 

Such  is  the  tale — briefly  told — of  the  humble  work  begun  (by  accident) 
in  1866,  under  Messrs.  Innocent  and  Hall.      "What  hath  God  wrought  !" 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  BAPTIST 
MISSION  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SHANTUNG. 


T'         HK  Shantung  Southern  Baptist  Mission  in  its  beginning  was  regarded 
as  an  outstation  of  the  Shanghai  INIission.     In  a  manuscript  "History 
I     of  ^Missions  in  Tengchow  for  the  first  thirteen  years,"  Mrs.  T.  P. 

Crawford  thus  writes  : — "Upon  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin, 
in  i860,  in  which  several  new  ports  in  China  were  opened  to  foreign  trade, 
a  number  of  missionaries,  who  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  opportunity, 
immediately  went  forth  to  occupy  these  stations.  In  anticipation  of  this 
result,  while  the  late  war  with  China  was  still  going  on,  Rev.  J.  L.  and 
Mrs.  Holmes  were  appointed  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Board  as  missionaries 
to  Shantung,  to  remain  in  Shanghai  until  the  way  to  that  province  should 
be  opened.  Accordingly,  on  arrival  at  Shanghai,  early  in  1859,  they 
procured  a  Tsinanfu  teacher,  and  began  the  study  of  that  dialect.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  they  came  to  Chefoo  and  remained  there  on  board  a 
sailing  vessel  for  several  months — Mr.  Holmes  frequently  going  ashore. 
He  made  two  journeys  by  land  to  Tengchow,  and  Mrs.  Holmes  came  once 
by  sea,  not,  however,  landing.  As  there  could  be  no  foreign  trade  at 
Tengchow,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  mission  or  some  kind  of 
agency  at  Chefoo,  through  which  a  mission  at  the  former  place  might  be 
supplied.  The  attack  upon  the  English  at  the  Taku  forts,  and  the  con- 
sequent delay  in  signing  the  treaty,  put  a  stop  to  these  plans  until  the 
autumn  of  i860,  when  Mr.  Holmes,  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edkins, 
came  to  Chefoo  and  hired  and  repaired  a  house.  By  the  time  INIr.  Holmes 
returned  to  Shanghai  for  his  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartwell,  who  had  been 
there  since  the  summer  of  1859,  and  who  were  suffering  in  health,  had 
determined  to  come  north  to  a  more  salubrious  climate." 

Of  the  arrival  of  this  party,  Mr.  Hartwell,  in  a  communication 
written  recently  says  :  "  On  the  31st  day  of  December,  i860,  after  a  voyage 
of  two  weeks'  from  Shanghai,  Mrs.  Hartwell  and  I  landed,  with  our 
infant  son  Jesse,  in  Chefoo,  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Landrunj 
Holmes  and  their  infant  daughter  Annie.  Rev.  (iriffith  John  and  Mr.  M. 
G.  Holmes  came  on  the  same  vessel  with  us.  It  was  impossible  to  go 
ashore  at  the  ordinary  landing  and  we  were  compelled  to  beach  our  boat 
on  the  French,  or  east  shore,  near  the  site  of  the  present  French  Con.sulate. 
The  waves  dashed  over  us  all  the  way  from  the  ship,  and  froze  as  they  fell. 
The  prospect  was  cold  and  forbidding  ;  but  our  hearts  were  young  then  and 
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buoyant  with  hope.  Xo  Consul  of  any  nationality  had  arrived,  nor  had  the 
custom-house  been  established  under  Kuroi)ean  supervision,  and  the  only 
foreigners  besides  the  Freuch  soldiers  and  those  mentioned  above,  were  one 
John  Smith  and  Mr.  Hyam,  a  Jew." 

"A  few  weeks  later,  Messrs.  Hart  well  and  Holmes  took  a  tour  of 
inspection  to  Hwanghsien  and  Tungchow." 

During  this  tour,  it  was  finally  decided  that  Mr,  Holmes  should  settle 
at  Chefoo,  and  that  INIr.  Hartwell  should  open  a  station  at  Tengchow.  The 
people  of  that  city  were  embittered  by  the  war  which  had  just  closed.  In 
their  ignorance  they  made  no  destinction  of  nationalities.  All  alike  were 
"outside  barbarians."  "In  1863,  the  whole  city  was  alarmed  by  stories  that 
foreigners  had  poisoned  the  wells.  ]Mr.  Hartwell  writing  of  this  period,  says  : 
'I  remember  that  the  excitement  ran  very  high,  and  was  kept  up  by  design- 
ing men  who  actually  threw  drugs  into  wells  and  then  had  the  wells  cleaned 
out,  triumphantly  exhibiting  what  they  found,  which,  however,  always 
proved  to  be  Chinese  drugs,  and  were  always  tied  up  in  Chinese  cloth.     The 

reports  began  as  early  as  1861 In  the  winter  of  1867  and  1868, 

it  was  confidently  asserted  that,  at  the  new  year,  we  were  all  to  be 
murdered.      .      .     .      All  manner  of  atrocities  were  attributed  to  us. 

The  reports  caused  no  especial  uneasiness  until  after  the  massacre  at 
Tientsin.  Then  our  enemies  became  bolder,  and  meetings  were  held 
by  the  gentry  with  reference  to  what  should  be  done  with  us.'  " 

As  there  were  no  U.  S.  men-of-war  at  Chefoo  at  that  time,  two 
British  men-of-war  were  kindly  sent  to  take  away  the  missionaries. 
After  the  return  of  the  latter  on  an  American  man-of-war,  the  people 
seemed  more  friendly.  Stories  of  exterminating  the  foreigners  con- 
tinued to  be  revived,  but  in  the  course  of  years  seemed  to  die  a  natural 
death. 

In  spite  of  bitter  opposition,  "God  left  not  Himself  without 
witness,"  and  in  1862  the  North  St.  Baptist  Church  of  Tengchow  was 
organized  with  eight  members,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartwell  and  Mrs. 
Holmes.  In  1864,  there  were  eighteen  members.  In  1874,  there  were 
sixty-three  members,  with  Mr.  Wu  Tswun-chau  as  pastor. 

In  the  sketch  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Crawford,  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  founding  of  a  new  interest  at  C'hichiap'aifang,  and  of  the 
organization  of  the  P'aifang  Baptist  Church  in  1866. 

The  civil  war  in  America  compelled  missionaries  connected  with 
the  vSouthern  Baptist  Board  to  provide  in  large  measure  for  their  own 
support.  This  necessity  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  work  ;  yet 
the  missionaries  struggled  on  bravely  and  God  continued  to  bless  their 
eflforts.  From  Mrs.  Hartwell' s  boarding-school  for  girls,  the  Teng- 
chow Station  now  has  four  of  its  best  workers,  one  the  wife  of  Pastor 
Kao,  two  efficient  Bible- women,  and  one  a  teacher  in  her  own  village 
school. 
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The  disastrous  close  of  the  civil  war  continued  to  make  the  support 
of  missionaries  difficult,  and  all  hope  of  early  reinforcement  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

After  the  murder  of  Mr.  Holmes  by  the  T'ai  P'ing  robbers,  of 
which  an  account  is  ijiven  elsewhere,  Mrs.  Holmes  removed  to  Tengchow. 
In  the  North  St.  Church  of  Tengchow,  there  were  several  members  who 
resided  in  and  near  Chefoo.  One  of  these  members  built  a  chapel  in  which 
the  work  was  kept  up  by  the  Chinese.  In  1873,  it  was  decided  that  Rev.  J.  B. 
Hartwell  should  reside  at  Chefoo.  In  his  report  for  1874,  he  says,  "I  am 
gratified  by  the  attendance  at  the  chapels  in  the  place,  and  am  very  hopeful 
of  good  results  from  our  labors."  In  1875,  owing  to  Mrs.  Hartwell's 
protracted  and  very  serious  illness,  Mr.  Hartwell  "was  forced  reluctantly 
to  apply  for  permission  to  return  to  America."  For  lack  of  workers,  the 
Chefoo  station  was  closed.  It  was  reopened  in  1906  by  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Peyton  Stephens.      The  station  now  has  six  missionaries. 

In  1872  and  1873,  the  Tengchow  station  was  reinforced  by  the 
Misses  Moon.  In  1876,  Miss  Edmonia  Moon  was  compelled  on  account  of 
illness  to  return  finally  to  the  United  States.  For  several  years,  the  entire 
Southern  Baptist  force  in  Shantung  consisted  of  one  man  and  three  women. 
Later,  it  was  reduced  to  one  man  and  one  woman  on  the  field,  and  one 
woman,  Mrs.  Crawford,  in  the  homeland  seeking  rest  after  twenty  years 
of  incessant  toil.  Rev.  N.  W.  Halconib  joined  the  Mission  in  1881,  and  Rev. 
C.  W.  Pruitt  in  1882.  The  latter  was  married  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  to  Miss  Ida  Tiffany  of  the  Chefoo  Presbyterian  station.  Messrs. 
Halcomb  and  Pruitt,  with  Mrs.  Pruitt,  were  accustomed  to  make  long 
tours  in  Hwanghsien,  Chauyuen  and  adjacent  regions.  During  such  a  tour, 
they  spent  several  days  at  P'ingtu  City  and  became  much  interested  in  its 
people.  After  the  lamented  death  of  Mrs.  Pruitt,  Mr.  Pruitt  requested 
another  member  of  the  mission  to  visit  P'ingtu,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish 
his  wife's  work  there  to  be  lost.  In  compliance  with  this  request,  Miss 
I\Ioon  made  a  visit  to  the  city.  She  was  so  impressed  by  the  opportunities 
for  work  that  she  rented  a  house  in  the  west  suburb,  and  after  going  back 
to  Tengchow  to  make  necessary  arrangements,  returned  to  spend  the  winter. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Hwanghsien  Station  was  opened  by  Messrs.  Davault 
and  Joiner  with  their  wives.  Mr.  Davault  died  of  consumption,  and  ill-health 
compelled  Mr.  Joiner's  return  to  the  homeland.  Rev.  C.  W.  Pruitt,  after 
liis  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Seward  of  the  Tengchow  Presbyterian  station, 
settled  at  Hwanghsien.  The  original  effort  to  oj^en  a  station  at  Hwang- 
hsien met  with  violent  opposition.  An  appeal  to  the  powerful  Viceroy  of 
Chihli,  Li  Hung-chang,  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the 
property  already  bought.  After  this,  there  was  no  further  trouble  in  the 
purchase  of  houses  or  land,  but  the  anti-foreign  feeling  continued.  The 
medical  work  of  Dr.  T.  W.  .'Vyers.  who  arrived  in  1901,  effectually  won 
the   way   to    the    hearts  of  the   Chinese.      The   running    expenses    of   the 
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hospital  have  been  met  for  years  by  fees  and  by  local  contributions  to  which 
wealthy  Chinese  give  liberally.  No  one  is  ever  sent  away  without  treat- 
nieut.  Miss  Jessie  L.  Pettigrew,  a  trained  nurse,  has  charge  of  the  women's 
department  of  the  hospital. 

The  Hwanghsien  station  has  carried  on  successful  evangelistic  work 
in  Chauyuen  and  Lauyang,  and  a  prosperous  church  has  grown  up  in  each 
of  these  counties.  The  Hwanghsien  Church  is  blessed  with  an  educated 
pastor,  a  man  of  noble  character.  He  gave  up  a  prosperous  business  career 
to  accept  the  headship  of  tlie  Hwanghsien  Academy.  He  subsequently 
resigned  this  position  in  order  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  church.  The 
Academy  for  boys  and  young  men  was  for  some  years  under  the  able 
management  of  Rev.  S.  Emmet  Stephens.  It  is  now  conducted  by  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Hartwell  who  came  out  especially  for  educational  work.  Mrs. 
Stepheus  has  charge  of  the  girls'  boarding-school.  The  Bush  Theological 
Seminary  at  Hwanghsien  has  three  missionaries  in  its  faculty,  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
B.  Hartwell,  Rev.  W.  C.  Newton  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Glass.  In  the  spring 
term  of  1910,  forty-three  names  were  enrolled.  The  Seminary  is  doing  a 
very  important  work  iu  preparing  evangelists  for  all  the  stations.  Recently, 
one  of  its  graduates  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Tengchow  Church. 

Woman's  work  in  the  Hwanghsien  station  is  faithfully  prosecuted  by 
Misses  Hartwell  and  Thompson. 

The  beginnings  of  the  P'ingtu  work  were  mentioned  above.  In 
1889,  it  received  an  impetus  by  the  coming  of  Miss  Fannie  Knight.  In 
Chinese  quarters  and  sometimes  entirely  alone,  she  studied  the  language 
and  carried  on  the  work.  Rev.  C.  W.  Pruitt,  though  stationed  at  Hwang- 
hsien, did  not  neglect  the  work  in  P'ingtu.  He  had  the  joy  of  organizing 
the  first  Baptist  church  in  that  region.  It  was  in  Saling,  a  village  about 
ten  miles  from  P'ingtu  City.  The  organization  of  the  church  was  followed 
by  bitter  persecution.  Mr.  Li,  who  is  now  pastor  of  seven  churches,  had  to 
leave  home  for  a  time.  He  suffered  "unto  blood"  at  the  hands  of  his  own 
brothers.  His  parents  were  likewise  violently  opposed  to  the  Gospel. 
After  some  years,  the  father  became  a  Christian.  From  a  recently  published 
letter  written  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Owen,  the  following  extract  is  taken  : — "While 
the  pastor  was  busy  with  these,  a  new  crowd  of  women  candidates  took 
their  seats  off  to  his  left.  When  he  began,  in  his  usual  quiet  way,  to  call 
their  names,  his  voice  broke,  and  after  a  moment's  struggle,  he  said  :  'It 
is  my  old  mother.'  In  answer  to  twenty  years  of  earnest  praying  the  old 
woman,  now  eighty-six  years  of  age,  so  deaf  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
speak  with  her,  had  risen  early  and  made  her  way  on  foot  to  the  church  to 
follow  her  Master  in  baptism  at  the  hands  of  her  son."  "Pastor  Li  is  a  very 
'earnest,  lovable,  enthusiastic  Christian  worker,"  writes  Dr.  Hearn,  who 
knows  him  well. 

In  1891,  Rev.  W.  H.  Sears  was  sent  to  the  P'ingtu  Station,  and 
under  his  wi.se  leadership  the  work  has  greatly  prospered.      A  flourishing 
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Academy  and  a  Normal  School  are  under  the  care  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Owen. 
Mrs.  Sears  has  charge  of  the  girls'  boarding-school  which  sent  out  its 
first  graduates  at  the  close  of  last  session.  Dr.  J.  M.  Oxner  opened  medical 
work  in  P'ingtu  soon  after  his  coming  out  in  1904.  His  death  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  station.  In  1907,  Dr.  T.  O.  Hearn  was  sent  to  P'ingtu. 
The  "Oxner  Memorial  Hospital"  was  completed  in  1909.  A  trained 
nurse,  Miss  Florence  Jones,  is  attached  to  the  hospital  staff.  "Last  year 
there  were  nearly  9,000  patients  treated  in  the  hospital — this  includes  all 
out-patients,  in-patients  and  operations.  We  are  now  seeing,  on  an  average, 
some  twenty-five  out-patients  a  day,  and  have  a  goodly  number  of  in-patients 
and  operations.  Ou  an  average,  about  forty  a  day  hear  the  Gospel  in  the 
two  preaching  rooms." 

Connected  with  the  P'ingtu  work  there  is  a  church  of  twenty  mem- 
bers at  Tsingtau.  The  brethren  there  offer  to  provide  a  lot  if  the  Mission 
will  build  a  church. 

In  1898,  Rev.  J.  W.  Lowe  joined  the  P'ingtu  station.  Some  years 
later,  the  needs  of  Laichowfu  appealed  to  his  heart  and  his  conscience,  and 
he  removed  to  that  city.  Miss  Mary  D.  Willeford  soon  joined  the  station, 
and  later  came  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Glass.  The  station  has  a  boardino-- 
school  for  boys  and  one  also  for  girls.  Here,  too,  is  the  Mission  Training 
School  for  women  under  the  care  of  Miss  Willeford.  In  1908,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  McFadden  Gaston  were  added  to  the  force  at  Laichowfu.  In 
February,  1910,  the  "Mayfield-Tyzzer  Hospital"  was  opened.  "The 
hospital  is  fitted  with  an  operating  room,  waiting  room  and  drug  room, 
as  well  as  an  office  for  the  physician,  all  being  on  the  ground  floor.  Up- 
stairs is  devoted  to  in-patients  of  whom  there  is  an  increasing  number." 
The  hospital  is  for  men  only.  Women  and  children  are  treated  at  the 
dispensary. 

W^ithin  the  past  two  years,  some  members  of  the  Gospel  Mission, 
who  had  been  stationed  at  Taianfu,  accepted  appointment  from  the  Southern 
Baptist  Board.  Rev.  W.  D.  and  Mrs.  King  were  transferred  to  Tengchow. 
He  died  in  1909,  deeply  regretted.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Mission  to 
establish  a  station  farther  west,  but  the  place  has  not  yet  been  selected. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  with  regard  to  the  oldest  station, 
Tengchow.  The  North  St.  Church,  which  was  the  first  organized,  was 
finally  transferred  to  Shangtswang,  a  village  in  Chauyuen,  where  several 
of  its  members  lived.  Others  united  with  the  Chichiap'aifang  Church. 
In  1893,  Dr.  J.  B.  Hartwell  returned  to  Tengchow.  Mrs.  Hartwell  opened 
a  boarding-school  for  girls  which  prospered  under  her  management.  After 
her  death.  Miss  Hartwell  assumed  the  oversight  of  the  school.  It  is  now 
under  the  care  of  IMiss  Ida  Taylor. 

The  Tengchow  Station  now  numbers  eight  missionaries,  some  of 
whom  have  but  recently  come  to  the  field.  The  hostility  of  the  people 
has  passed  away  and  their  relations   with   the  missionaries  are   kind   and 
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frieiull}-.  City  visiting  is  earnestly  prosecuted.  The  women  receive  the 
missionaries  cordially  and  listen  attentively  ;  many  are  eager  to  be  taught. 
There  are  three  day-schools  for  girls  and  two  for  boys.  The  missionaries 
now  living  in  this  once  bitterly  anti-foreign  city  have  cause  to  feel  that 
*'the  lines  have  fallen  unto  them  in  pleasant  places,  yea,  they  have  a 
goodly  heritage." 
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NORTH    CHINA. 

Tengchow,  Shantung  Province: — Miss  Lottie  Moon;  Miss  Ida 
Taylor  ;  Mrs.  King;  W.  W.  Adams  and  ]Mrs.  Adams  ;  Miss  M.  F.  White  : 
Miss  J.  W.  Lide  ;  J.  V.  Turner  and  Mrs.  Turner. 

Hwanghsien,  via  Chef'oo  .•—T.  W.  Ayers,  M.D. ,  and  Mrs.  Ayers  ; 
Miss  E.  B.  Thompson  ;  Miss  Jessie  L.  Pettigrew  ;  S.  E.  Stephens  and  Mrs. 
Stephens  ;  J.  B.  Hartwell  ;  Anna  B.  Hartwell  ;  W.  C.  Newtou  and  Mrs. 
Newtou  ;  W.  B.  Glass  and  INIrs.  Glass  ;  J.  W.  Lowe  and  Mrs.  Lowe  ;  J.  C. 
Daniel. 

Pingtu,  Shantung,  via  Kiaochow : — W.  H.  Sears  and  Mrs.  Sears  ■ 
J.C.Owen  and  Mrs.  Owen  ;  Mrs.  Cora  H.  Oxner ;  T.  O.  Hearn,  M.D., 
and   Mrs.  Hearn  ;   Miss  Ella  Jeter  ;  Miss  J.  Legett  ;   Miss  Florence  Jones. 

Laichowfu  : — ]\Iiss  Caldwell  ;  Miss  Mary  D.  Willeford  ;  Miss  Cynthia 
A.  Miller;  Miss  Alice  Huey  ;  J.  McF.  Gaston,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Gaston; 
Chas.  E.  Leonard  and  Mrs.  Leonard  ;  E.  L.  Morgan  and  I\Irs.  INIorgan  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dawes. 

Chefoo  : — Peyton  Stephens  and  Mrs.  Stephens  ;  Edgar  L.  IMorgan 
and  Mrs.  Morgan  ;  Miss  Gertrude  L  Abernethy  ;  Miss  L.  Houston  ;  C.  W. 
Pruitt  and  Mrs.  Pruitt  ;  T.  F.  McCrea  and  Mrs.  McCrea. 

INTERIOR   CHINA. 

Cheugchow,    Honan  : — W.    W.    Lawton    and    INIrs.    Lawton  ;   A.  D. 
Louthan,  M.D.;  D.  W.  Herring  and  j\Irs.  Herring  ;  ]\Iiss  Lila  Mclntyre. 
Kaifeng,  Honan  :— W.  E.  Sallee  and  Mrs.  Sallee. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  IN  SHANTUNG. 

BY  REV.  W.  P.  CHALFANT. 

The  work  of  the  mission  began  in  1861  when  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Nevius 
and  Mrs.  Nevius  visited  Shantung,  coming  from  Ningpo.  They  first 
settled  in  Tengchovvfu  which  had  been  named  in  the  treaty  of  i860  as  the 
open  port  of  Shantung.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Mills  and  Mrs.  Mills  tiansferred  from  Shanghai  and  by  Revs.  Gayley  and 
Danforth.  The  two  last  named  were  soon  removed,  the  first  by  death  and 
the  second  by  ill-health.  In  1864  Rev.  C.  W.  Mateer  and  Mrs.  Mateer 
and  Rev.  H.  Corbett  and  Mrs.  Corbett  arrived  from  America. 

A  Chinese  Church  was  organized  in  1862,  and  itinerating  work 
was  carried  on  in  the  surrounding  country.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mateer,  in 
1864,  established  a  boys'  school  which  grew  into  the  well-known  Teng- 
chow  College.  The  College  was,  in  1905,  transferred  to  Weihsien 
and  incorporated  in  the  x^rts  College  of  the  Shantung  Christian  Univ- 
ersity. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  Tengchow,  owing  to  its  lack  of  harbor 
facilities  was  not  a  suitable  place  for  a  commercial  port  and  accordingly 
the  port  was  established  at  Chefoo,  a  point  fifty  miles  south-east  of  Teng- 
chow. In  1865  the  Rev.  Hunter  Corbett  moved  from  Tengchow  and  began 
work  at  Chefoo,  ....  living  at  first  in  a  very  small  Chinese  house  which 
is  now  engulfed  in  the  large  Chinese  town.  Subsequently  the  mission 
obtained  the  present  commanding  location  on  Temple  Hill. 

Here  they  were  in  due  time  joined  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nevius  and  later 
by  Rev.  J.  A.  Leyenberger.  They  adopted  the  policy  of  making  extended 
tours  in  the  interior  of  the  Province. 

The  famine  of  1877  led  to  the  distribution  of  relief  by  the  mission- 
aries in  central  Shantung,  and  this  proved  instrumental  in  creating  many 
new  openings  for  the  Gospel. 

In  1883  a  station  was  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Weihsien, 
150  miles  south-west  of  Tengchow,  by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Mateer  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Laughlin,  with  a  view  to  developing  and  enlarging  the  work  inaugurated 
in  that  section  by  the  missionaries  on  their  journeys  from  Chefoo. 

This  station  has  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
mission  stations  in  the  province  and  is,  as  above  stated,  the  site  of  the  Arts 
College  of  the  Union  Shantung  Christian  University. 

The  widely  extended  touring  work  carried  on  from  this  station  as 
a  centre  has  been  crowned  with  exceptional  success. 

Meanwhile  work  had  been  carried  on  for  a  long  time  at  Tsinan,  the 
provincial  capital.  Permanent  work  was  begun  there  by  the  Rev.  Jasper 
Mcllvaine  in  1872.  He  was  joined  in  1875  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Crossette 
and  Mrs.  Cros.sette,  and  in  1876  by  the  Rev.  John  Murray  and  Mrs.  ^Murray. 
The  missionaries  lived  for  the  first  twenty  years  in  rented  Chinese  houses 
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in  the  midst  of  the  city   until  tlie  present  open  site  in  the  east  suburb   was 
secured. 

Street  chapel  preaching  was  carried  on  persistently,  and  a  consider- 
able country  work  grew  up  toward  the  north,  north-west  and  south-west. 

In  1889  it  was  resolved  by  the  mission  to  open  two  new  stations, 
one  at  Ichoufu  in  the  .southern  part  of  the  Province,  and  the  other  at 
Tsiningchou  on  the  Grand  Canal  in  the  south-western  corner  of  vShantung. 
The  former  of  these  places  had  been  visited  for  several  years  by  the 
niis.sionaries  from  Chefoo  and  Weihsien,  and  the  latter  by  missionaries  from 
T.sinan.  In  1890  Ichoufu  was  opened  by  the  Revs.  William  P.  Chalfant, 
Charles  A.  Killie,  W.  O.  Klterich,  and  Dr.  Charles  P'.  Johnson,  with  their 
wives.  The  missionaries  lived  at  finst  in  very  poor  Chinese  houses  in  the 
south  suburb,  but  residential  conditions  have  constantly  improved.  The 
territory  covered  by  the  itinerating  operations  is  130  miles  in  diameter, 
from  north  to  south.      Progress  has  been  steady  along  all  lines. 

In  the  winter  of  1909-10  there  was  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion 
following  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Ting  Li-mei,  when  two  thousand  men 
and  women  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  signified  their  intention  of 
studying  the  Gospel.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of  these  may  be  secured  as 
true  converts. 

Tsiningchou  was  permanently  occupied  in  1891  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Laughlin  and  the  Rev.  W.  Lane  and  their  wives.  The  physician  was 
Dr.  I.  L.  Vanschaick.  The  work  there  has  developed  along  the  same  lines 
as  that  at  Ichoufu.  The  country  vvork  is  very  extensive  and  has  been 
specially  successful  in  the  regions  of  Fenghsien  and  Ts'aochoufu.  At 
both  Ichoufu  and  Tsiningchou  there  are  flourishing  churches  in  connection 
with  the  mission  compounds  in  the  respective  cities. 

In  1905  another  station  was  opened  at  Yihsien,  a  city  approximately 
half-way  between  Ichoufu  and  Tsiningchou.  The  first  missionaries  were 
Revs.  Wallace  Paris,  C.  H.  Yerkes,  with  their  wives,  and  W.  R.  Cunning- 
ham, M.D.  Mr.  Paris  died  in  1907  as  a  result  of  his  exertions  in  distributing 
relief  in  the  great  famine  of  that  year.  Yihsien  is  on  the  line  of  railway 
which  conveys  coal  from  the  extensive  mines  north  of  the  city  to  the  Grand 
Canal  and  will  probably  be  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  railway  from 
Kiaochow  via  Ichou   to  tap  the  Tientsin-Pukou  rail,  south    of  Tenghsien. 

In  1899,  following  the  occupation  of  Tsingtau  by  the  Germans,  it 
was  thought  best  to  establish  a  mission  station  at  that  place,  the  first 
missionaries  being  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Bergen  and  Mrs.  Bergen,  and  the  Rev. 
L.  J.  Davies  and  Mrs.  Davies.  A  strong  Church  has  been  organized 
in  the  Chinese  section  of  Tsingtau,  and  there  is  a  large  country  work 
toward  the  north-west,  including  the  work  at  Tsimo  formerly  prosecuted 
by  Dr.  Corbett  from  Chefoo. 

The  personnel  in  all  these  stations  has  of  course  been  constantly 
changing  from  year  to  year.      It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  mission  to  estab- 
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lish  medical  work  in  each  station,  except  Tsingtau.  This  branch  of  the 
work  has  been  of  untold  value  in  relieving;  suffering  and  breaking  down  pre- 
judice. Hospitals  and  dispensaries  adapted  to  Chinese  ideas  have  been  built 
in  each  of  the  stations,  and  in  these  thousands  of  patients  are  treated  each 
year.  A  small  admission  fee  is  charged  at  most  of  the  dispensaries,  and  in 
general,  a  considerable  part  of  the  expense  is  met  b\-  contributions  from 
Chinese  sources.  The  running  expense  of  the  work  in  Tsinan  has  been 
entirely  met  in  this  way. 

Along  educational  lines  the  effort  is  to  have  the  Christians  establi.sh 
primary  schools  in  their  stations,  they  furnishing  the  building  and  as  great 
a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  teacher's  salary.  Selected  boys  from  these 
schools  go,  when  they  are  able  to  do  so,  to  boarding  academies  located  at 
the  central  stations  which,  in  turn,  are  feeders  to  the  Shantung  Christian 
University. 

In  the  Weihsien  field  and  in  the  eastern  fields  there  are  ten  ordained 
pastors,  largely  supported  by  the  churches  over  which  they  are  placed.  In 
all  the  fields  this  is  the  ideal  held  in  view.  The  churches  at  Tsinan  and 
Ichoufu,  are  also  self-supporting.  In  Shantung  there  are,  in  connection 
with  the  eight  stations  above  described,  nearly  ten  thousand  communicant 
members  who  subscribe  about  one  Mexican  dollar  each  on  an  average 
towards  the  Gospel  and  Christian  education. 

EAST    AND   WEST   SHANTUNG. 

Men  missionaries,  26  ;  women  missionaries,  43  ;  ordained  native 
preachers,  19  ;  native  teachers  and  assistants,  463  ;  churches,  58  ;  com- 
municants 8,962,  added  last  year,  881  ;  number  of  schools,  181.  Total  in 
boarding  and  day-schools  3,145  scholars,  Sabbath  school  scholars  3,402. 

Total  contributions  Mexican  dollars  ....  ....  ....  ....  $9,908 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  SHANTUNG  MISSION,  AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  JUNE  30lh,  191  J. 

Shantung  Christian  University. 

Rev.   W.  M.    Hayes,  D.D.,  Mrs.  Hayes  (1882),  Theological   Depart- 
ment, Tsingchoufu. 

Rev.    Paul  D.    Bergen,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Bergen  (1883),  Arts  Depart- 
ment, Weihsien. 

Jas.  Boyd  Neal,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.    Neal  (1883),  Medical   Department, 
Tsinan. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Chalfant  (1885)  and   Mrs.   Chalfaut  (1907),  Theological 
Department,  Tsingchoufu. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Luce  and  Mrs.  Luce  (1897),  Arts  Department,  Weihsien. 

Mr.    H.  E.   Chandler  and  Mrs.    Chandler  (1908),  Arts   Department, 
Weih.sien. 

W.  M.  Schultz,  M.D.,  (1909),  Medical  Department,  Tsinan. 

Mr.  Samuel  Mills  (under  appointment). 
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Tengchow,  opened  1861. 

VV.  F.  Seymour  and  Mrs.  Seymour  (1.S93). 

Miss  M.  A.  Snodgrass  (1893). 

Rev.  J.  P.  Irwin  and  Mrs.  Irwin  (1894). 

Mrs.  Calvin  Wight  (1901). 

Miss  Margaret  Frame  (1910). 

Miss  Alma  Dodds  (1910). 

Rev.  Otto  Braskamp  (^under  appointment). 

Miss  Orr  ,,  ,, 

Chefoo,  opened  1862. 

Rev.  Hunter  Corbett,  D.D.,  hh.D.,  (1863)  and  :\Irs.  Corbett  (1899). 
Mrs.  Annetta  T.  Mills  (1884). 

Rev.  \V.  O.  Elterich,  Ph.D.,  and  Mrs.  Elterich  (1889). 
Mr.  Mason  Wells  and  Mrs.  Wells  (1899). 
Mr.  W.  C.  Booth  (1903)  and  Mrs.  Booth  .(1905). 
Oscar  F.  Hills,  INI.D.,  and  Mrs.  Hills  (1907). 
-     Mr.  Harold  F.  Smith'(i9io). 

Rev.  Paul  R.  Abbott  and  Mrs.  Abbott  (1910). 
Miss  Carter  (1905),  Associate  missionary. 

TsiNAN,  opened  1872. 

Rev.  John  Murray  (1876), 

Rev.  W.  B.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  (1888)  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  (1892). 

C.  F.  Johnson,  M.D. ,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  (1889). 

Rev.  A.  B.  Dodd  (1903)  and  Mrs.  Dodd  (1904). 

Miss  Emma  S.  Boehne  (1903). 

Rev.  W.  W.  Johnston  (1907)  and  ]\Irs.  Johnston  (1908). 

Miss  Caroline  S.  Merwin,  M.D.,  (1910). 

Mr.  Andrew  A.  Torrance  and  Mrs.  Torrance  (1910). 

Weihsien,  opened  1882. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Mateer  (1881)  and  Mrs.  Mateer  (1889). 

Rev.  F.  H.  Chalfant,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Chalfant  (1887). 

Rev.  J.  A.  Fitch  and  Mrs.  Fitch  (1889). 

MissC.  E.  Hawes(i896). 

Mrs.  Calvin  Mateer  (1900). 

Mr.  Ralph  Wells  (.1902)  and  Mis.  Wells  (1905). 

Miss  Margaret  H.  Bynon,  M.D.,  (1903). 

Charles  K.  Roys,  M.D. ,  and  Mrs.  Roys  (1904). 

Miss  Grace  Rawley  (1910). 

ICHOUFU,  opened  1890. 

Miss  Emma  E.  Fleming,  M.D.,  (1S98). 

Rev.  H.  G.  Romig  and  Mrs.  Romig  (1901). 

Rev.  G.  A.  Armstrong  (1902). 

Rev.  Paul  P.  Faris  and  Mrs.  Faris  (1905). 

Miss  Margaret  Faris  ( 1905). 

F'rederick  Fonts,  M.D. ,  and  Mrs.  Fonts  (1905). 

Robert  W.  Dunlap,  M.D.,  (1909). 
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TsiNlNGCHOU,  opened  1902. 

Charles  Lyon,  M.D.,  (1900)  and  Mrs.  Lyon  (1902) 

Rev.  T.  N.  Thompson  (1901)  and  INIrs.  Thompson  (1902). 

Rev.  Frank  E.  Field  (1904). 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Eames  (1907). 

Miss  Susy  F.  Eames  (1909). 

TsiNGTAU,  opened  1899. 

Miss  Effie  B.  Cooper,  M.D.,  (1899). 

Miss  M.  L.  B.  Vaiighan  (1901,'. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  vScott  and  Mrs.  vScott  (1906). 

Rev.  T.  H.  Montgomery  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  (1909). 

Rev.  J.  J.  Heeren,  Ph.D.,  (1911). 

YlHSlEN. 

Miss  A.  K.  M.  F'ranz  (1902). 

Rev.  C.  H.  Yerkes  and  Mrs.  Yerkes  (1904). 

W.  R.  Cunningham,  M.D. 

Appointed  to  Mission  but  unassigned. 

Rev.  Roy  M.  xAllison  and  Mrs.  Allison. 
Mr.  Fowle. 


THE  SHANTUNG  WORK  OF  THE  NORTH   CHINA  MISSION 
OF   THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  opening  of  the  Shantung  work  of  the 
North  China  Mission  should  be  attributed  to  "natural  causes."  It  was  in 
the  year  1867  that  a  few  refugees  from  a  place  near  the  city  of  Techou 
in  Shantung,  strayed  into  one  of  our  chapels  in  Tientsin.  They  were  in 
quest  of  firearms  to  bring  back  to  their  village,  and  in  idleness  had  wandered 
into  the  chapel  which  still  stands  open  daily  on  the  north  side  of  the  street 
running  east  from  the  Drum  Tower  in  Tientsin. 

It  was  at  the  invitation  of  these  men  that  the  first  visits  to  this 
region  were  made,  and  for  many  years  the  work  was  carried  on  by  annual 
visits  made  by  some  of  the  missionaries  from  Tientsin.  Little  resulted 
from  the  early  visits  and  it  was  not  till  1877  that  the  real  impetus  to  a 
wider  work  came  in  the  tremendous  fiimine  of  that  year.  Refugees  in 
crowds  found  their  way  to  the  north,  but  still  the  distress  was  most  severe. 
Appeals  were  issued  both  in  China  and  abroad  ;  large  sums  were  collected, 
and  in  this  region  alone  the  Protestant  Missionaries  distributed  about 
$10,000.00  (Gold)  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  people. 

Immediately  following  this  distribution,  which  was  an  unprece- 
dented evidence  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  fruits  and  spirit  of 
Christianity,  a  great   wave  of  interest   in  the  Church  set  in,  so  that  within 
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twelve  iiionlhs  iVoiu  the  time  of  the  stopping  of  the  relief  work  one 
hundred  and  fifty  had  been  received  into  the  Church, 

It  was  in  view  of  this  aroused  interest  that  steps  were  taken  to 
open  a  mission  station  in  this  region,  and  in  1S80,  two  families  and  a  single 
lady  were  designated  to  this  field,  and  a  settlement  was  begun  in  Pangkia- 
chuang,  a  walled  village  of  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants. 

It  was  five  years  after  this  first  settlement  that  a  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  mission  to  seek  out  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  open 
another  station,  and  it  was  upon  recommendation  of  this  Committee  that 
the  city  of  Lintsing  was  chosen  as  a  suitable  site  for  this  new  work.  It 
was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1887  that  the  first  foreigner  was  able  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  this  important  city, — the  task  of  buying  and  repairing 
a  residence  had  to  be  abandoned  once  because  of  threateued  violence. 

The  first  work  was  done  in  this  region  by  annual  tours  which  were 
made  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Stanley,  D.  D. ,  from  Tientsin.  Later,  touring  and  the 
pioneer  work  of  building  up  the  two  settlements  was  done  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
Smith,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Rev.  H.  D.  Porter,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Porter  and 
Miss  M.  H.  Porter  at  Pangchuang,  and  by  Rev.  F.  M.  and  Mrs.  Chapin  and 
Rev.  H.  P.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  at  Lintsingchou.  The  Misses  WyckofF  are 
the  only  missionaries  out  of  those  who  were  stationed  in  these  two  places 
before  1900  who  are  still  actively  engaged  in  the  work — the  others  having 
been  transferred  to  other  stations  or  returned  to  the  United  States.  Those 
most  actively  engaged  in  the  earlier  work  of  these  stations  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Peck,  M.D.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  T.  Atwood,  M.D.,  later  of  the 
Shausi  Mission,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wagner,  M.D. 

The  work  of  these  two  stations  grew  very  much  as  the  work  of  any 
mission  grows  up  till  1900  when  everything  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
by  the  Boxer  outbreak.  The  Lintsing  station  was  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
work  received  a  crushing  blow.  The  reconstruction  of  this  station  is  just 
nearing  completion  after  nearly  ten  years.  ]\Iost  of  the  out-stations  from 
Pangkiachuang  were  ruined,  but  the  central  station  was  not  molested 
though  it  was  necessary  for  all  foreigners  to  flee  to  the  coast.  None  of  the 
foreigners  lost  their  lives  here,  and  not  many  of  the  Chinese,  though  they 
had  to  undergo  great  sufferings.  The  storm  which  swept  this  part  of  Shan- 
tung was  less  violent,  but  more  prolonged  than  that  which  was  experienced 
in  other  places, — especially  our  related  stations  in  Chihli  and  Shansi. 
Despite  the  breaking  up  of  the  work  in  1900  the  Church  membership 
has  been  steadily  increasing  and  has  grown  from  two  women  baptized  in 
1869  to  the  present  membership  of  1,484.  There  are  as  yet  no  fully  self- 
supporting  churches,  though  most  of  the  out-stations  are  supported  in  part. 
Out-stations  where  chapels  are  either  owned  or  rented  number  37,  and 
there  are  32  places  of  regular  meeting. 

Work  for  women  has  always  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  operations 
of  the  Mission  and  it  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  ladies  who  have 
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had  tliis  branch  of  the  work  in  charge  that  the  Church  membership  has  so 
large  a  proportion  of  women.  The  earlier  work  for  women  was  done  owing 
to  circumstances  in  a  somewhat  desultory  fashion,  but  soon  more  definite 
plans  were  made,  the  aim  being  that  all  the  women  in  the  Church  should 
be  able  at  least  to  read  some  of  the  smaller  Christian  books.  This  goal  has 
been  persistently  pursued  and  in  a  remarkable  measure  attained — especially 
considering  the  difficulties  of.  working  with  countrywomen.  The  station 
class  method  is  the  one  which  was  finally  evolved  and  now  exclusively 
pursued.  Formerly  the  teaching  was  done  almost  entirely  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Mission,  but  lately  by  Chinese  teachers  under  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  missionary. 

EDUCATION. 

Our  educational  work  had  its  inception  in  a  small  school  which  it 
was  agreed  should  be  established  in  connection  with  a  temple  turned  over 
to  the  use  of  the  Mission  in  1878.  This  school  had  its  vicissitudes 
and  finally  fell  to  pieces  to  be  patched  up  and  re-established  at  the 
village  of  Pangkiachuang.  This  school  at  the  centre  station  gradually 
developed  until  in  1898  it  was  raised  from  a  double  school  of  primary  and 
intermediate  grade  to  the  rank  of  an  Academy,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  interruption  of  1900,  this  grade  has  been  maintained  ever  since.  This 
was  the  first  Mission  school  in  this  region  to  attempt  this  standard  of  work. 
Until  1907  the  Academy  had  not  been  freely  opened  to  outsiders,  instruc- 
tion being  reserved  for  children  coming  from  Christian  families,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  that  year  plans  were  laid  which  brought  the  school  into 
prominence  and  general  favor,  so  that  now  even  heathen  seem  quite  willing 
to  enter  the  institution  and  to  pay  adequately  for  the  instruction  which 
they  there  receive.  There  are  possibilities  for  a  fine  and  growing  school  in 
the  city  of  Lintsing  with  the  new  equipment  which  comes  with  recon- 
struction. Village  day-schools  are  our  greatest  problem  and  a  problem 
with  apparently  an  infinite  number  of  solutions,  since  we  have  in  the  past 
not  been  able  to  secure  adequately  prepared  teachers.  However,  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  our  E^cademy  and  college  graduates  these 
problems  are  likely  to  be  solved.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  most 
effective  force  which  Christian  Missions  hold  to-day  is  the  cumulative 
power  of  these  mission  schools  contrasted  as  they  are  with  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Government  schools,  particularly  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  many  of 
the  interior  cities  and  towns. 

A  girls'  boarding  school  was  begun  with  four  little  girls  who,  in  1893, 
had  the  courage  to  unbind  their  feet  as  this  was  insisted  upon  as  a  requisite 
condition  for  entrance.  This  older  school  has  graduated  the  first  students  to 
come  out  of  the  Union  Woman's  College,  Peking,  and  it  and  a  similar  but 
more  recently  formed  school  for  girls  at  Lintsingchou  are  the  two  principal 
schools  for  girls.     These  schools  are  being  supplied  more  and   more  with 
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scholars  from  day-schools  which  are  slowly  arising.  A  sense  oT  the  value 
of  such  schools  is  bit  by  bit  taking  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  our  Christians. 
Formerly  the  many  station  classes  for  women  afforded  suitable  opportunities 
for  girls  to  get  their  start  in  learning  to  read,  previous  to  entering  the 
schools  at  the  central  stations.  One  of  the  many  fruits  coming  from  the 
education  of  our  girls  is  our  local  kindergarten — the  first  to  be  started  in 
vShantung — which  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1907  under  the  control 
of  one  of  the  graduates  from  the  girls'  school  who  had  recerved  kinder- 
garten training  at  Peking.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating" — 
and  this  kindergarten  is  certainly  good  pudding  !  Children  thus  trained 
have  a  tremendous  advantage  over  those  who  have  not  had  this  training. 

Graduates  from  our  schools,  both  men  and  women,  are  occupying 
responsible  positions  under  the  Government  and  in  our  own  and  other 
missions  : — as  instructresses  in  the  Union  Woman's  College,  Peking,  and  in 
various  Mission  schools  ;  in  hospital  work,  both  for  men  and  women  ;  as 
teachers  and  workers  in  classes  for  women  ;  in  the  employ  of  the  Imperial 
Customs  ;  as  instructors  in  Government  schools  ;  as  principals  and  instruc- 
tors in  secondary  schools,  academies  and  colleges  ;  as  pastors  and  evangel- 
ists in  the  employ  of  our  own  and  other  Missions  and  as  present  advanced 
students  in  College  of  Arts,  Theology,  and  Medicine. 

MEDICAL   WORK. 

The  imperative  need  for  medical  treatment  for  the  many  diseases 
amongst  the  Chinese  has  always  been  felt,  and  the  American  Board  has 
stood  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  have  emphasized  a  work  of  healing  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  more  direct  evangelism  of  the  preacher. 
The  beginning  of  medical  work  in  our  stations  was  after  the  famine  of 
1878.  In  a  small  room  six  by  nine  feet  the  work  began,  and  from  1884 
down  to  the  present  time  continuous  hospital  and  dispensary  work  has  been 
carried  on.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  this  work  which  was  so  rudi- 
mentary in  1878  should  have  so  grown  in  twenty-five  years  that  to-day  the 
hospital  and  the  dispensary  at  Pangkiachuang  hold  the  record  for  patients 
amongst  all  the  hospitals  in  the  Empire  except  a  few  in  large  cities.  With 
returned  visits  included,  a  total  of  recorded  dispensary  treatments  of  230,000 
is  noted  in  the  two  decades  from  1881  to  1901.  The  largest  annual  record 
was  in  1897  with  26,000  treatments.  The  medical  work  at  Lintsingchou 
has  never  assumed  the  dimensions  of  the  Paugkiacliuang  work,  not  because 
of  lack  of  possibilities,  but  because  of  lack  of  facilities.  The  Lintsing  work 
was  started  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  station,  but  had  to  be  discontinued 
before  1900  on  account  of  the  return  of  the  physician  to  the  United  States. 
In  1908  the  work  was  opened  again,  but  the  quarters  from  the  beginning 
have  been  quite  inadequate  to  the  demands.  Both  the  hospital  and  the 
dispensaries  at  Lintsing  and  Pangkiachuang,  with  a  branch  dispensary  in  the 
city  of  Techou  are  continually  full  and  overflowing.     The  present  arrange- 
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ments  are  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  calls  for  an  increased  number  of 
patients  and  for  a  service  more  conformed  to  professional  ideals  of  cleanliness 
and  efficiency.  This  need  is,  however,  being  met  by  an  appropriation  for 
new  hospitals  both  at  Lintsing  and  Pangkiachnang,  and  time  seems  to  be 
the  only  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  long  cherished  plans  for  a 
larger  work. 

This  in  brief  has  been  the  range  of  our  work  through  a  period  of 
forty  years.  Sporadic  growth  and  then  decay  has  been  experienced  at  times, 
but  all  these  vicissitudes  must  be  forgotten  in  view  of  the  tree  which  has 
grown  out  of  nothing  and  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  come  to  such  fruitage.  The  progress  which  we  desired  has  not  been 
made  and  the  goal  set  is  still  unattained,  but  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that 
in  the  midst  of  this  great  people  there  is,  little  by  little,  being  brought 
into  being,  a  self-propagating  Church  which  is  already  making  itself  felt  for 
good  and  which  stands  before  men  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, — and  even  unto  this  end 
we  labor  in  the  hope  of  our  calling. 


MISSION  WORK  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSION, 
IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SHANTUNG. 

In  the  summer  of  1873,  ^^^-  Wang  Jui-fu,  a  Hsiu  Ts'ai,  from 
Shantung  Province,  living  in  the  village  of  Anchiachuang,  T'aianfu, 
went  to  Peking  to  attend  the  Government  examinations  for  Chii  Ren. 
Dropping  into  our  street  chapel  inside  the  Hatamen,  he  heard  the  Gospel 
for  the  first  time  and  becoming  interested,  came  again  and  again.  This 
interest  developed  into  belief.  He  accepted  Christ  as  his  Saviour  and 
remained  under  instruction  for  a  month,  when  he  was  received  on  pro- 
bation :  "My  absence  from  home  has  already  been  prolonged,  and  my 
people  will  think  something  has  befallen  me.  I  must  return,"  he  said.  On 
reaching  his  native  town  he  began  earnestly  to  preach  Jesus  to  his  neigh- 
bors among  whom  he  found  a  few  ready  listeners. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  sent  his  son,  Wang  Ch'eng-p'ei,  with  a 
wheelbarrow  to  Peking,  four  hundred  miles,  to  the  North,  with  the  report 
that  there  were  eighteen  persons  interested  in  the  Gospel,  and  a  request  for 
Christian  literature.  The  youth  returned,  happy  with  a  barrow-load  of 
books  that  told  of  his  new-found  Saviour. 

In  compliance  with  ]\Ir.  Wang's  most  urgent  request,  in  the  autumn 
of  1874,  Revs.  H.  H.  Lowry  and  W.  F.  Walker  made  the  trip  to  Shan- 
tung on  horseback,  to  visit  Mr.  Wang  in  his  home  at  Anchiachuang, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Ch'en  Hia-yung,  who  afterward  became  our  first 
ordained  preacher  in  North  China.  Great  was  the  commotion  on  their 
arrival,  preaching  and  selling  books.      "Do  not  go  near  them  or  buy  any 
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of  their  heretical  books,"  said  one  of  the  local  teachers,  to  his  pupils  ; 
"they  are  not  fit  to  read,"  Of  course  a  boy  being  told  this  would  want 
to  see  for  himself,  so,  on  the  sly,  he  slipped  out  and  bought  a  Gospel. 
He  became  a  Christian  and  a  preacher,  and  is  now  one  of  our  senior 
ministers. 

On  Sunday,  October  4th,  1874,  several  were  baptised  and  received 
into  the  Church,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  administered,  the 
Church  being  thus  formally  organized. 

Viewed  from  a  human  standpoint,  a  man  like  Mr.  Wang,  earnestly 
witnessing  for  his  INIaster  where  such  testimony  was  most  sorely  needed, 
holding  up  the  Gospel  Light  where  the  darkness  of  heathenism  was  oppres- 
sively dense,  could  ill  be  spared.  Yet,  within  two  years  of  his  having 
found  the  Saviour  he  was  called  to  a  higher  service,  where  they  never  .say, 
"I  am  sick"  or  die  any  more.  He  passed  away  as  only  those  can  who 
know  their  Saviour,  in  great  peace. 

This  year  was  further  signalized  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Wang,  the 
wife  of  the  deceased,  with  her  two  young  daughters  and  a  son  went  to 
Peking  to  study.  The  latter  pushed  his  mother  and  two  little  sisters  fo2ir 
liundred  7nilcs^  to  the  capital^  on  a  wheelbarrow  / 

She  is  a  woman  of  exceptional  character.  Neither  moroseness,  gloom 
nor  hatred  ever  finds  any  lodgment  in  her  bosom,  but  always  hopeful  and 
smiling,  she  has,  for  thirty  years,  been  doing  the  work  of  a  Bible-woman, 
with  acceptability  and  efficiency.  If  on  a  wheelbarrow  trip,  as  the 
barrowmen  rest  and  take  refreshment,  she  talks  to  the  bystanders  of  Jesus  ; 
sitting  at  the  hospital  gate,  at  T'aian,  she  would  ask  the  passing  pilgrims 
to  rest  awhile  in  the  shade,  while  she  would  tell  them  about  Jesus. 
Having  broken  her  hip  bone  in  a  fall,  and  being  unable  to  get  about,  she 
deemed  it  a  providential  indication  that  she  should  unbind  her  feet,  so, 
though  over  seventy  years  of  age,  she  "straightway"  proceeded  to  do 
so,  and  when  convalescing,  sitting  at  the  street  door,  curious  people  would 
stop  to  gaze  at  the  wonder  of  natural  feet,  she  would  tell  them  about 
"Jesus,  the  Mighty  to  save." 

She  was  living  in  Feich'enghsien,  in  the  chapel,  in  1900,  when  the 
Boxer  Movement  was  brewing.  The  neighbors  asked  them  to  be  less 
conspicuous — "  Do  not  expose  your  books  for  sale  " — to  which  they  agreed. 
As  the  reports  grew  more  threatening,  they  wished  them  to  keep  the  chapel 
closed — to  which  they  consented.  But  when  the  air  became  laden  with 
rumors  of  the  most  foreboding  nature,  and  the  hearts  of  many  began  to  quake 
within  them,  and  they  urged  them  to  take  down  their  "Jesus  Hall" 
sign,  the  preacher  consulted  with  Mother  Wang  as  to  the  advisability  of 
complying  with  this  demand,  the  old  lady  replied  in  a  tone  that  could 
not  be  mistaken,    "No,  never  !     That  is  our  Flag." 

As  I  pen  these  lines,  February  14th,  1910,  .she  lies  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six  peacefully  awaiting  the  coming  of  her  Lord. 
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The  two  daughters,  growing  to  womanhood,  both  married  preacheis, 
one  having  long  since  gone  to  her  reward,  while  the  other,  the  mother 
of  several  children,  is  teaching  a  girls'  school  in  her  own  native  village. 

The  son,  Wang  Ch'eng-p'ei,  though  not  having  had  the  advantages 
of  an  early  education,  was  possessed  of  a  fine  presence,  good  native  ability, 
a  lovable  disposition,  and  developed  into  a  useful  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
beloved  by  his  fellow-workers  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
preached  faithfully  till  the  Boxer  delusion  swept  over  the  country  in  1900. 
Being  in  Peking,  at  Conference,  with  several  hundred  of  us,  he  took  refuge 
in  the  palace  of  Prince  Su  when  the  storm  broke  in  all  its  fury.  He  was 
chosen  leader  of  the  little  band  organized  for  self-protection.  One  day 
while  leading  his  comrades  in  opposing  an  especially  severe  attack,  he  was 
shot  through  the  abdomen,  from  which  death  ensued  in  about  twelve  hours. 
It  was  my  sad  privilege  to  kneel  beside  him,  in  his  last  hours,  as  he 
prayed,  "  Lord  Jesus,  forgive  my  sins  and  receive  my  soul." 

The  pastor  of  our  Church  at  T'aian,  the  Rev.  Liu  Chi-hsien,  who 
was  a  graduate  of  Peking  University,  met  his  death  also  in  the  same 
attack,  the  ball  crashing  through  his  head,  causing  instant  death.  Of  these 
it  may  justly  be  said,  as  of  some  of  yore,  "Of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy." 

Of  the  sons  of  Wang  Ch'eng-p'ei,  two  have  graduated  from  Peking 
University,  the  elder,  having  passed  the  special  Government  Examination 
in  Peking,  in  September,  1909,  has  gone  to  the  Unites  States  for  further 
study,  while  the  second  has  entered  the  Christian  ministry,  and  been 
appointed  to  Feich'enghsien,  from  which  place  his  sainted  father  went 
to  his  last  Conference  and  martyrdom.  Three  other  children  are  still  in 
school.  This  is  the  third  generation  of  believers  within  thirty-seven  years 
of  the  first  accepting  Christ. 

Though  the  distance  from  our  base  was  great,  the  field  had  been 
visited  semi-annually  by  the  missionaries  from  the  north  till  1897,  ^^^^  work 
gradually  extending  to  Chiningchou,  Ningyanghsien,  Tungp'ingchou,  Fei- 
ch'enghsien and  T'aianfu. 

The  need  of  closer  supervision  was  keenly  felt  and  the  subject  of 
stationing  foreign  workers  on  this  field  had  been  long  proposed  and  much 
discu.ssed,  but  the  first  move  in  that  direction  was  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Hay  nor  to  evangelistic  work  in  1897,  and  the  next  year  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Longden  was  made  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Shantung  District. 
The  city  of  T'aianfu,  lying  at  the  foot  of  T'aishan  and  having  a  greater 
altitude  than  any  adjacent  city  and  consequently  being  a  more  healthy 
place  in  which  to  live,  was  chosen  as  the  Central  Station. 

Miss  A.  E.  Steere,  and  j\Irs.  Mary  Barrow,  M.D. ,  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  came  the  same  year  to  engage  in  work  for  girls 
and  women,  establishing  a  school  for  the  one,  and  a  hospital  for  the  other, 
utilizing,  however,  old  native  thatched  Imildings. 
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In  1899  the  writer  and  his  wife,  just  retuiiiing  from  Inilougli,  were 
appointed  to  this  station,  but  the  Boxer  outbreak  the  following  year  left 
the  field  and  station,  as  most  others  in  China,  for  many  months  unmanned. 
While  our  buildings  were  not  destroyed  they  were  looted. 

Day  schools  were  early  established.  Most  of  the  believers  coming, 
as  they  did  (and  still  do)  from  the  common  people,  among  whom,  probably, 
not  more  than  two  in  a  hundred  can  read,  that  is  of  the  men,  and  none 
at  all  of  the  women,  it  seemed  all  but  impossible  to  build  up  a  self-support- 
ing, self-propagating  Church  made  up  of  such  crass  ignorance.  Hence 
an  Intermediate  Boarding-school  for  boys  was  opened  in  1902  in  T'aian,  a 
High  School  Course  being  added  five  years  later. 

Bible  schools  for  men  and  for  women  are  also  maintained,  the 
need — sore  need — of  lay  workers,  both  male  and  female,  being  realized. 
It  is  true  that  we  must  have  an  educated  ministry  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  native  Church,  but  besides  these  we  need  an  army  of  men  who 
are  pioneers — in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — men  who  are  not  afraid  to 
shoulder  their  knapsack  (Ch'ien  Cli'a  Tsz)  and  tramp  from  town  to 
town,  hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  house  to  house  "Telling  the  Good  News  of 
Salvation." 

But  while  some  attention  has  been  given  to  education,  the  spiritual 
work  has  not  been  considered  secondary.  In  fact,  we  ever  try  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  spiritual  work  is  the  work,  first  and  foremost,  the 
foundation  for  all  other  work,  and  without  which  all  other  is  useless, 
neglecting  which  all  our  labors  are  in  vain.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  services,  each  year  times  of  special  prayer  for  the  deepening  of  the 
spiritual  life  have  been  observed.  Some  of  these  have  been  seasons  of  great 
refreshing,  but  we  trust  they  are  only  the  gentle  showers  before  the  great 
downpouring  of  God's  grace  which  we  need  so  much,  and  for  which  we  are 
hungering,  longing  and  praying. 

STATISTICS. 

Our  plant  consists,  at  present,  besides  the  old  original,  native 
thatched  and  tiled  buildings,  of  three  residences,  a  church,  a  women's 
hospital  and  a  girls'  school,  all  of  foreign  architecture. 

Our  force  of  American  workers  is  as  follows  : — Rev.  P.  O.  and  Mrs. 
Hanson,  Dr.  C.  F.  and  Mrs.  Ensign,  Dr.  J.  H.  Baldwin,  and  Rev.  Geo. 
W.  and  Mrs.  Verity,  of  the  Parent  Board  ;  and  Dr.  Edna  G.  Terry,  Dr. 
Emma  E.  Martin,  Misses  Effie  G.  Young  and  Estie  Boddy,  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

The  native  force  consists  of  four  ordained  and  seventeen  unordained 
workers,  besides  twelve  colporteurs,  fifty-eight  boys'  schools  with  fifty-two 
teachers,  thirteen  girls'  schools  with  loi  pupils,  and  three  hospital 
assistants. 
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Ill  aildilioii  to  the  places  above  mentioned,  work  is  carried  on  in  tlie 
lollowin.^  counties  also,  viz.,  Tungali,  Laiwu,  Wensbangtsou,  and  Yen- 
clioufu  (T'szyangbsien). 

There  are  in  all  631  catechumens. 

Geo.  W.  Verity. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BERLIN  MISSION  WITH 

STATISTICS. 

In  1898,  wben  tbe  bay  of  Kiaochow  was  leased  from  China  for 
ninety-nine  years,  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society  sent  missionaries  to  that 
newly  opened  field,  three  months  after  the  German  occupation,  the  first 
missionaries  being  Voskamp,  Kunze  and  Lutschewitz.  Voskamp  and  Kunze 
had  previously  \vorked  fifteen  and  twelve  years  respectively  amongst  the 
Hakkas  in  the  Canton  province.  With  them  also  came  a  Hakka  pastor, 
Hu  Tschun-sin,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  learn  a  fresh  dialect  and 
adapt  himself  to  different  customs  and  surroundings.  After  two  years 
he  died. 

By  Imperial  Decree  an  equal  portion  of  land  was  granted  to  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Missions.  The  Protestant  section  was  divided 
between  the  Berlin  Mission  and  the  Weimar  Mi.ssion,  who  had  also  entered 
the  field. 

The  first  year  was  passed  in  learning  Mandarin,  in  conducting  divine 
services  among  the  German  soldiers,  and  in  teaching  Chinese  youths  the 
German  language  in  an  upper  room  of  the  temple  of  the  "Heavenly  Ouan" 
as  a  school  room  given  by  the  Government.  Soon  a  Chinese  chapel 
was  built  in  the  Chinese  settlement,  and  a  second  chapel  in  T'aitung- 
chen.  The  latter  was  erected  through  the  generous  help  of  friends  in 
the  colony. 

A  central  school  was  built  in  the  next  year,  where  Chinese  classics, 
arithmetic,  geography,  physics,  Bible  history  and  German  are  taught. 
Governors  Rosendahl,  the  late  Jaeschke  and  Truppel  repeatedly  visited  the 
schools,  as  did  also  Prince  Heinrich,  the  Bavarian  Princes  and  the  high 
provincial  authorities.  H.E.  Chou  Fu  sent  $1,000  with  a  kind  letter. 
Journeys  were  made  in  the  villages  of  the  German  territory  and  beyond 
the  German  frontier,  Mr.  Voskamp  going  west  and  Mr.  Kunze  going  east. 
The  fisher  villages  on  the  bay  had  been  the  terror  of  the  region  for  bad 
characters  till  the  German  Government  established  order  and  peace  and 
the  doors  were  opened  for  the  Gospel.  I\Ir.  Lutschewitz  worked  in  Chimo,  a 
secret  society  place  which  gave  trouble  to  the  Germans.  The  missionary 
gave  help  in  restoring  peace  and  took  charge  of  the  newly  founded  State 
school.  Mrs.  Lutschewitz  treated  a  great  number  of  sick,  and  a  new  out- 
station   was  opened  in  Laiyang.      A    class    of  evangelists    was    transferred 
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from  Tsingtau  to  Chimo  where  a  Theological  Seminary  \v;is  foniided  by 
Mr.  Lutschewitz.  Since  then  a  new  central  station  has  been  founded  in  the 
city  of  Kiaochow. 

The  "Morgenlaendische  Frauen  Verein,"  which  had  formerly  worked 
in  India,  sent  out  Miss  Kaethe  Saner  in  connection  with  the  Berlin 
Missionary  Society,  who  soon  opened  a  girls'  school.  She  has  also  found 
a  good  opening  amongst  the  women  in  the  villages  west  of  the  bay.  The 
girls'  school  is  at  present  under  the  care  of  two  lady  missionaries  who  also 
have  charge  of  a  class  for  Bible-women  and  a  flourishing  kindergarten 
school.  Evangelistic  work  is  considered  most  important  and  is  done  by  the 
foreign  missionaries — as  well  as  by  the  Chinese  preachers — in  all  its  branches. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  were  founded  in  Dabandan,  T'aitung- 
chen  and  Chimo. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  BERLIN  MISSION    (BERLINER   MISSIONS- 
GESELLSCHAFT). 


STATIONS,    TSINGTAU,    KIAOCHOW,    CHIMO. 

6  (of  whom  5  are  married). 

2 


Missionaries... 

Single  ladies 

Head-stations 

Out-stations  ... 

Chinese  evangelists  ... 

Baptized  Christians  ... 

Baptized  in  1910 

Elementary  schools... 

Pupils  in  Elementary  schools 

Evening  language  schools  ... 

Pupils  of  evening  language  schools 

Girls'  school  ... 

Pupils  of  girls'  school 

Industrial  school  (girls) 

Kindergarten  ...        •  ... 

Seminary  (theological  students)     ... 

Teachers  in  elementary  schools,  ) 
girls'  schools,  seminary  and  > 
middle  schools      ...  ...  ; 

Middle  schools 

Pupils  in  middle  schools 

Bible-women's  class 

Bible-women  as  evangelists 

Teachers  in  girls'  school 

Hospital 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 

Members  of  Y.M.C.  A 


(none  ordained). 


3 
24 

27 

817 

98 

13 

257 

2 

50 

I 

52 

15 
24 

24 
22 

2 
70 
9 
4 
2 
2,976  patients  (out-patients). 

3 
350 

C.  J.    VOSKAMP. 
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ALLGEMEINER   EVANGELISCH   PROTESTANTISCHE   MISSIONS- 

VEREIN  (GENERAL  PROTESTANT  MISSION  OF 

GERMANY)  OR  WEIMAR  MISSION. 

This  Society  was  formed  in  1884  in  Weimar  by  German  and  Swiss 
theoloo'ians.  It  was  intended  as  a  kind  of  Union  Mission  with  the 
purpose  of  uniting  those  Christian  people  of  all  Theological  denominations 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  who  had  not  yet  come  into  contact  with 
Mission  interests,  and  to  proclaim  belief  in  Christ,  as  we  learn  it  from  the 
Gospels,  as  the  only  basis  for  Mission  work.  It  did  not  intend,  however,  to 
enter  into  competition  with  Missionary  Societies  which  were  already  in 
existence. 

Its  INIissiouary  policy  has  for  its  main  object  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  civilization  amongst  the  non-Christian  nations, 
building  upon  the  elements  of  truth  already  prev^alent  among  them. 
Bringing  to  them  the  Gospel  not  as  human  wisdom,  but  as  the  Revelation 
of  God  ;  not  as  the  only,  but  as  the  perfect,  revelation  ;  not  as  a  new 
culture,  but  as  the  help  in  moral  need  ;  not  as  an  exclusive  denomina- 
tion, but  as  a  testimony  for  the  One  Saviour  ;  not  as  a  compendium  of 
marvellous  doctrines,  but  as  an  act  of  God  for  our  salvation  ;  not  as  a  past 
history,  but  as  a  Divine  power  which  the  Christian  experiences  in  his 
own  heart.  (Professor  Lipsius).  Moreover,  its  idea  was  to  make  a  call 
to  the  University-trained  theologians  who  did  not  play  a  very  prom- 
inent part  in  active  ISIission  work  as  far  as  Germany  and  Switzerland  are 
concerned. 

This  society  has  made  it  its  object  to  send  out  trained  University  men 
to  come  into  contact  with  the  educated  classes  of  non-Christian  people  as 
well  as  with  all  classes  of  society.  The  mission  fields  of  this  Society  are 
Japan  and  China.  It  entered  China  in  1885  when  the  late  Dr.  Faber 
joined  the  Society  in  Shanghai.* 

In  the  spring  before  Dr.  Faber's  death,  Rev.  R.  Wilhelm  came  out 
to  the  work,  his  first  year  being  mainly  occupied  as  pastor  of  tiie  German 
community  of  Tsingtau  and  also  in  laying  out  plans  and  preliminary 
proceedings  connected  with  the  German  school  in  that  place.  In  the 
autumn  of  1900  (during  the  Boxer  trouble)  the  people  of  Kaumi  were  in 
distress  on  account  of  resisting  the  construction  of  the  railway.  The 
Weimar  Mission  then  had  the  opportunity  of  helping  the  ignorant  country 
people  and  thereby  earning  their  gratitude.  The  lasting  fruits  of  that 
intervention  are  a  hospital  in  Kaumi,  built  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
contributions  of  the  people,  and  a  primary  school  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chinese  Government  School  of  the  city.     A  rich  Chinese  lady  who  had  lost 

*  A  sketch  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Dr.  Faber  is  found  in  the  section  of  "  Pioneers 
and  Veterans." 
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her  eyesight  had  it  restored  by  an  operation  of  the  foreign-trained  Chinese 
doctor  of  the  Mission,  and  thereby  became  interested  in  the  hospital  work, 
and  granted  a  compound  for  a  dispensary  in  Kaunii.  The  foreign 
missionary  in  Kaumi  is  Rev.  B.  Blumhardt.  In  Tsingtau  the  work  of 
this  Society  has  three  branches  ;  hospital,  school,  and  literary  work.  As 
the  forces  and  resources  of  the  Mission  both  with  regard  to  men  and  money 
are  rather  small,  it  seemed  unwise  to  duplicate  the  work  done  by  other 
Missions,  but  rather  to  concentrate  every  available  effort  to  make  that 
line  of  work  upon  which  tlie  Mission  had  entered  from  its  beginning  as 
efficient  as  possible.  So  an  understanding  was  brought  about  between  tlie 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  and  the  Weimar  Mission  to  hand  over  the 
candidates  for  baptism  to  the  native  Church  in  Tsingtau.  The  hospital 
work  is  represented  by  the  Faber  Hospital,  established  in  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Faber  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wunsch.* 

From  this  hospital  the  Faber  Krankenhaus  for  Europeans  branched 
off,  and  is  now  under  the  control  of  a  separate  Society  of  which  the 
Weimar  Mission  is  a  member.  In  T'aitungchen  a  village  near  Tsingtau, 
there  is  a  dispensary  which  is  connected  with  the  Faber  Hospital  and  is 
conducted  by  a  Chinese  medical  helper.  The  missionary  part  of  the  work 
in  these  hospitals  is  done  by  Rev.  Lie.  Schiiller. 

The  school  work  is  represented  by  the  Deutsch-Chinesische  Sem- 
inar, which  is  built  up  in  three  grades  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Chinese  Board  of  Education.  Since  the  German  Government  has 
opened  a  Chinese  University  in  Tsingtau,  it  has  been  necessary  to  some- 
what alter  the  course  of  study  in  order  to  avoid  parallel  work  with  that 
institution. 

After  an  elementary  course,  in  which  the  main  stress  is  laid  on  train- 
ing in  Chinese  literature,  and  no  foreign  language  is  taught,  follows 
an  advanced  course  of  four  years'  study  in  German  and  lessons  in  Chinese 
of  the  grade  of  an  advanced  elementary  school  {"M  ^  ^h  ^'^)-  Havino- 
passed  that  course,  the  pupils  are  free  to  go  to  Tsinanfu  and  pass  an 
examination  theie  for  entering  the  Government  University  in  Tsingtau. 
Pupils  who  do  not  wish  to  prosecute  that  course  are  provided  with  another 
three  years'  course  in  a  Normal  School  whose  aim  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  Chinese  official  Middle  Schools  [r\s  ^  ^).  It  is  hoped  sooner  or  later 
to  introduce  English  as  a  second  foreign  language.  The  school  does  not 
exercise  pressure  in  a  religious  direction,  yet  the  pupils  are  furnished  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  attend  morning  prayers. 
Besides  these  there  are  regular  Sunday  services  conducted  by  the  Director, 
and  evening  prayers  which  are  led  by  the  native  Christian  teachers  and  the 
senior  pupils  of  the  school.  The  pupils  on  being  baptized  as  previously 
stated,  join  the  native  Chinese  Church  in  Tsingtau  in  connection  with  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

*  Dr.  Wunsch  has  recently  died,  and  his  loss  is  greatly  regretted. 
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A  Girls'  School  was  opened  in  1905  which  is  conducted  by  Miss 
Hanna  Blunihardt.  It  has  a  six  years'  course  of  study  which  is  based  upon 
a  three  years'  elementary  training  furnished  by  two  day-schools  at  Tapautau 
and  T'aitungchen  (near  Tsingtau). 

IJTERARY    WORK. 

The  publications  of  the  Society,  besides  the  works  of  the  late  Dr. 
Faber  (see  sketch  of  his  life),  are  the  following:  — 

In  German  by  Rev.  R.  Wilhelni — 

Deutsch-Chinesische  Lectionen  ...  ...  i  vol. 

Deutsch-Chinesisches  Lehrbuch  ...  ...  3  vols. 

Die  wichtigsten  Chinesischen  Zeichen...  ...  i  vol. 

Translation  of  the  Confucian  Analects  into  German  ;  A  systematic 
course  of  Chinese  literature  for  elementary  schools  ;  An  arithmetical  primer. 
Translations  of  several  German  school  books  are  in  course  of  preparation  as 
well  as  a  German-English-Chinese  Dictionary  of  Scientific  terms. 

STATISTICS. 

Allgemeiner  Evangelisch-Protestantischer  Missionsverein  (Weimar 
Mission)  Protestant  Mission  of  Germany.  Headquarters,  Berlin.  President, 
Prediger  D.  Dr.  a  Kind. 

(Address)  Kronenstrasse  70,  Berlin,  Germany.  Entered  China  (Shan- 
tung) in  1885.     Missionaries  : — 3  Theologians  ;  i  Medical  Doctor  ;  4  Ladies. 

Hospitals,  Faber  Hospital,  Tsingtau  (iqoq).  1  ^   F      ^^'43 

„       ,  Kanni!  ...  ...  ...  ...  ]  r\   ^  o 

"       '  (  Out    ,,      2,918 

Dispensary,  T'aitungchen  ...  ...  Patients    6,761 

A.  Schools.  One  three-graded  High  School  in  Tsingtau,  P^oreign 
Teachers  3,  (ierman,  teach  P^thics,  Religion,  History,  Natural  Sciences, 
Pedagogy,  Psychology. 

Chinese  Teachers  6,  teach  Western  sciences,  German,  Arithmetic, 
Mathematics  up  to  Conic  sections.  Geography,  Physics,  Chemistry. 

Chinese  Teachers  4,  Teach  Chinese  Literature  and  Classics.  Pupils 
in  1909,  85.      I  Elementary  School,  Kaumi,  11  pupils. 

B.  One  Girls'  High  School  in  Tsingtau.  Foreign  lady  teachers  two, 
teach  German,  Physics,  Cali.sthenics,  Sewing,  Drawing,  Music,  Arithmetic. 
Chinese  teachers,  one  male  and  one  female,  teach  Religion,  Mathematics  up 
to  Geometry,  Geography,  Natural  Science.  One  Chinese  teacher  for  Chinese 
Literature.  Pupils  in  1909,  43.  2  Elementary  Schools,  2  Chinese  teachers, 
pupils  20. 
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SWEDISH  BAPTIST   MISSION. 

The  first  missionary  sent  out  to  China  was  Rev.  Carl  Vingren, 
He  arrived  ]\Iarch  21st,  1891,  and  Kiaochow  was  opened  np  by  him  as  the 
first  station  in  1893. 

Kiaochow  city  has  about  40,000  inhabitants,  and  its  villages  number 
1,282  with  a  total  of  about  365,000  souls. 

In  1892  Rev.  J.  E.  Lindberg  arrived  on  the  field  and  Mr.  Vingren 
returned  home  on  account  of  ill-health.  In  1894  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Rinall  and  INIiss  Holtz  (now  Mrs.  Lindberg)  arrived.  In  1899  Rev.  John 
H.  Swordson  and  wife  came  from  Mongolia  and  joined  the  Mission.  They 
left  the  field,  however,  in  1907  and  returned  to  Sweden.  In  1903  Rev. 
David  Edin  and  wife  came  out  to  China,  but  were  soon  compelled  to  go 
back  on  account  of  Mr.  Edin's  failing  health.  In  1906,  Miss  E.  Wahlin 
joined  the  staff.  Rev.  A.  Leander  came  out  1907,  and  a  year  later  he 
married  Miss  Anna  Linderstrom  who  had  recently  come  out  from  the 
homeland. 

In  1904,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lindberg  moved  to  Chucheng,  140  //south- 
west of  Kiaochow,  which  place  had  been  opened  by  them.  I\Ir.  and  Mrs. 
Edin  joined  them  there  during  the  same  year,  but  failing  health  compelled 
them  to  return  home  soon  after. 

Chucheng  city  has  about  the  same  population  as  Kiaochow,  and  the 
district  has  1,858  villages  with  a  total  of  about  530,000  souls. 

The  first  Church  in  Chucheng  was  organised  with  4  members 
in  1905. 

The  first  Church  in  the  field  of  the  Swedish  Baptist  Mission  was 
organised  in  Kiaochow  in  1899  with  six  members.  Now  (January  ist,  1910) 
there  are  two  organised  Churches  in  the  Kiaochow  district  with  a  member- 
ship of  265  in  all  ;  of  these  41  have  been  baptized  during  the  past  year. 

In  1900  a  day-school  was  opened  with  five  pupils  ;  now  there  are 
boys'  and  girls'  boarding-schools  in  the  city  and  five  village  day-schools. 

In  1 901  outsiders  helped  to  build  a  chapel  in  the  city  of  Kiao- 
chow, and  two  chapels  have  been  buttt  later  in  the  district  entirely  by  the 
Chinese. 

STATISTICS    FOR    KIAOCHOW,     191O. 

Missionaries,  2  male,  3  female. 
Native  helpers,  10  men,  2  women. 
Chapels,  7. 

Baptized  330  ;  of  these  41  were  baptized  in  1909.  Present  member- 
ship, 265. 

Boys'  boarding-school  i  ;   pupils  34. 
Girls'  ,,  I  ;       ,,       23. 

Day-schools  5,  pupils  60. 
Church-contributions,  1909,  $250.00. 
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SWEDISH  BAPTIST   MISSION. 
CIirCHKXG    STATION. 


We  shall  comuience  our  report  by  first  sketching  a  brief  survey  of 
the  general  constitution  of  the  whole  county.  Its  ancient  name  was  Mi- 
chow  (honey  district),  but  this  was  changed  into  the  present,  several 
hundred  vears  ago.  The  approximate  area  is  somewhat  over  seven 
thousand  square  miles.  The  county  has  1,858  villages  and  hamlets,  divided 
into  thirtv-three  sections.  The  population  is  calculated  to  be  about  half 
a  million,  by  far  the  greatest  portion  being  farmers.  The  social  constitu- 
tion is  very  much  the  same  as  the  landlonl  systems  of  Ireland  or  Russia — 
that  of  landowner  and  serfs.  The  land  is  very  fertile,  so  that  one  year's 
good  crops  are  sufficient  to  support  its  population  for  three  years.  This 
naturally  increases  the  wealth  of  the  numerous  and  influential  landlords 
who  are  said  to  have  grain  stored  up  for  the  last  two  or  three  decades. 

Where  wealth  abounds,  education  is  sure  to  obtain.  The  city  not 
only  possesses  the  usual  Confucian  temple,  but  on  the  north  city  wall  has  also 
an  ancient  temple  of  a  literary  deity,  a  former  ruler  of  this  county.  His 
name  was  lu-t'ong-p'oa  and  he  was  born  in  1036  A. D.  He  was  a  vir- 
tuous man  of  great  learning  and  poetical  ability.  He  wrote  among  other 
things  a  pair  of  famous  scrolls  for  the  temple  of  Yen-fu-tze  at  K'ii-fn. 
The  people  look  upon  him  as  a  great  bard  and  feel  a  natural  pride  in 
him.  Schools  and  education  have  therefore  flourished  here  from  ancient 
times.  Five  schools  of  different  grades  of  the  new  order  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  city,  and  several  in  the  more  important  country-section^. 
Several  students  have  gone  from  here  to  attend  the  institutions  of  learning 
in  Japan.  The  whole  county  has  been  replete  with,  men  of  literary 
attainments  whether  obtained  by  means  of  hard  study  and  natural  gifts 
or  bought  for  ready  cash  at  the  former  examinations.  A  large  number 
of  these  men  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  in  different 
ranks  as  officials  during  several  dynasties.  During  the  present  dynasty 
some  have  also  served  as  imperial  tutors  and  Liu-yuug  from  P'ang-kn- 
tswang  was  Prime  Minister  in  th^  time  of  K'ieu  Lung's  reign.  The 
mandarin  of  the  place  is,  however,  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  power  of 
the  wealthy  and  literati.  Pashan,  Lu-shan,  and  Uh-lien-shan  are  famous 
mountains  locally,  and  the  latter  especially  ;  it  has  a  large  temple  which  is 
said  to  have  received  special  endowments  from  various  Emperors.  P'oa-li, 
Chi-kou  and  Tsang-chow  are  large  market  towns  with  annual  fairs. 

Mission  enterprises  have  been  undertaken  by  different  missionary 
societies  for  the  last  few  decades.  Dr.  Alexander  Williamson  and  another 
foreigner  in  his  company  were  the  first  Protestant  missionaries  who  ever 
visited  this  place  some  forty  years  ago.  Later  Drs.  Nevius  and  Corbett  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  made  occasional  visits  from  Chefoo 
about  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.      Some  twenty  years  ago,  a  Presbyterian 
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out-station  was  founded  about  ten  miles  from  the  citj''  in  the  north-east. 
The  work  there  has  prospered  so  that  they  have  now  about  one  hundred 
members  and  several  village  schools  in  that  country  section. 

About  the  end  of  1893  ^^"^^  Gospel  Mission  workers  tried  to  open  up 
work  in  Chucheng,  but  they  failed  to  secure  houses  for  their  operations  and 
finally  abandoned  this  section  of  country  and  went  on  to  T'aianfu  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  province. 

A  few  years  previous  to  the  Boxer  uprising,  two  German  missions, 
one  Catholic  and  one  Lutheran,  were  begun  in  this  city.  The  former 
prospered  greatly  after  the  uprising  in  1900  was  over.  The  latter  has  no 
foreign  worker  here  at  present,  but  as  some  member  of  that  mission 
probably  will  report  for  themselves  I  shall  forbear. 

The  Swedish  Baptist  Mission  opened  up  its  second  main  station  in 
Chucheng,  1904.  Previous  to  this  }ear  the  workers  of  the  mission  had 
visited  the  place  from  Lime  to  time  since  1893,  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
selling  books.  Air.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Lindberg  were  the  first  to  occupv  the 
new  station  in  May  1904,  some  Chinese  property  having  been  procured  the 
previous  year.  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  David  Edin  arrived  later  in  the  summer, 
but  left  the  station  and  China  the  next  year  owing  to  ill-health.  At  the 
beginning  of  1908  Mr.  A.  Leander  arrived  to  reinforce  the  station,  but  he 
was  transferred  to  Kiaochow  station  before  the  close  of  the  same  year. 
This  left  the  first  workers  single-handed  again  on  this  field. 

In  1906  a  new  chapel  was  built  and  dedicated  to  hold  the  people 
who  came  to  hear  the  Gospel  message.  A  boarding-school  was  started 
in  the  autumn  of  1905.  It  was  broken  up  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  for 
want  of  a  suitable  teacher,  but  has  been  successfully  reestablished  since  the 
beginning  of  1908.  Four  natives  were  converted  and  baptized  in  1905, 
and  a  church  was  organized  the  same  year.  Some  few  have  been  baptized 
since  then  every  year,  so  that  the  membership  now  is  about  twenty. 
Two  native  Bible-women  have  been  employed  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  One  of  them  is  an  old  woman  nearly  eighty  years  of  age. 
Evangelists  from  the  Kiaochow  Church  and  other  places  have  been  aiding 
in  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  of  salvation  from  year  to  year.  Colporteurs, 
supported  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  have  distributed  thousands  of 
Bible  portions.  Christian  books,  and  tracts  in  great  numbers.  Both 
toreign  and  native  workers  have  carried  the  message  of  peace  and  salvation 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  county.  Itinerations  have  been  done  in 
all  the  adjacent  counties  />. ,  Kiaochow,  Kaomi,  Ank'io,  Kuchow  and 
Thchao,  the  longest  distance  being  southwards  bordering  on  the  Province 
of  Kiangsu.  Two  preaching  stations  with  rented  houses  have  been  opened 
in  Liyuan,  west  of  the  city,  and  in  Tsangchow  north  of  the  city.  Besides 
these  quite  a  number  of  market  villages  are  visited  almost  regularly  bv 
preaching  and  distribution  of  books  and  tracts,  and  thus  many  thousands 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
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That  the  populace  is  not  a  religious  one  is  evidenced  by  the  facts 
that  the  temples  are  not  frequented  by  zealous  worshippers,  and  no  religious 
sects  are  to  be  fmiud,  although  a  few  individuals  are  inclined  in  that 
direction.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  things  agitating  the  common  mind, 
especially  in  a  religious  direction.  The  cry  of  the  day  is  :  "What  shall 
we  eat?  or  what  shall  we  drink  ?  or  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?" 
Opium  smoking  and  polygauiy  are  very  common  among  the  higher  classes. 
It  will  therefore,  seen  from  a  human  standpoint,  take  a  long  time  before 
any  great  achievements  in  the  interests  of  Christianity  are  reached. 
But  with  persevering  labours,  unwavering  faith  in  God  and  the  power  of 
the  Gospel,  an  abundant  harvest  for  the  eternal  kingdom  will  be  gathered 
in  from  this  now  dark  and  needy  field. 

STATISTICS  1 910. 

Baptized  believers          ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      32 

Catechumens      ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      10 

Contributions    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...   $33  Mex. 

J.  E.  LiNDBERG. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  MISSION,  SHANTUNG. 

The  work  of  the  above  Mission  may  be  said  to  have  begun  on  the 
arrival,  at  Chefoo  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1874,  of  the  Rev.  Miles  Greenwood, 
M.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  P.  Scott,  B.  A.,  these  gentlemen  having  left 
Liverpool  under  the  auspices  of  the  S.  P.  G.  on  July  2nd,  1874,  proceeding 
to  China  via  America  and  Japan.  Ou  their  arrival  in  Chefoo  they  were 
received  into  the  house  of  Dr.  Nevius  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission  and  remained  there  nearly  two  years  studying  the  language,  during 
which  time  they  made  frequent  tours  into  the  interior.  In  July  1876, 
on  the  advice  of  Bishop  Russell  of  Ningpo,  then  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  North  China,  they  rented  a  house  on  the  West  Hills  at 
Chefoo.  A  preaching-room  had  already  been  rented  on  the  native  street, 
and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Missions  until  1881.  The  spring  of 
1878  is  marked  by  the  first  visit  paid  by  Messrs.  Scott  and  Greenwood  to 
T'aianfu,  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Mission,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  while  on  their  way  to  Shensi  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  relief 
during  the  Great  Famine  in  North  China,  Messrs.  Scott  and  Capel  passed 
through  P'iugyin — a  Hsien  city  some  forty  miles  west  of  T'aianfu — 
which  has  since  become  an  important  centre  of  the  Mission.  In  the 
autumn  of  1879  another  visit  was  made  to  T'aianfu,  where  the  winter 
was  spent  in  preaching  and  distributing  books  and  visiting  the  neighbouring 
towns.  In  May  of  the  following  year  the  first  convert  of  the  Mission  was 
baptised  by  Mr.  Greenwood  at  Chefoo. 
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On  the  death  of  Bishop  Russell  at  Niiigpo  in  October,  1879,  a  fund 
was  formed  for  the  endowment  of  a  Bishopric  for  a  new  Diocese  to  consist 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  then  existing  Diocese  of  North  China,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  Perry  Scott  was  nominated  by  Archbishop  Tait  as  the  first 
Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese.  Mr.  Scott  thereupon  left  for  England  for 
consecration  in  May,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Archbishop  Tait 
assisted  by  eight  other  Bishops,  on  October  aSlh,  1880,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  new  Diocese  of  North  China  included  the  Provinces  of 
Pechihii,  Honan,  Shansi,  Shensi,  Shantung,  and   Kansu. 

During  Bishop  Scott's  absence  in  England  another  visit  was  made 
by  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Capel  to  T'aianfu,  Mr.  Greenwood  suffering 
rough  treatment  and  being  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  magistrate  for  pro- 
tection. In  1881  Bishop  Scott  returned  to  Chefoo  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Corfe,  R.  N.,  and  three  students,  and  all  took  up  their  residence 
with  Mr.  Greenwood  in  the  Mission  House,  the  latter  gentleman  leavirTg 
shortly  afterwards  for  T'aianfu. 

He  was  joined  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  Bishop  at  P'ingyin 
where  they  remained  until  March,  1882,  and  then  returned  to  Chefoo  where 
a  Conference  was  held  by  Bishop  Scott  and  his  clergy  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Diocese.  During  this  year  the  Mission  removed  from  the  West  Hill, 
Chefoo,  to  the  house  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  East  Beach  now  known  as 
St.  Peter's. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  work  in  T'aianfu  and  P'ingyin 
proceeded  steadily  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Miles  Greenwood  who  had 
returned  to  China  in  1883,  accompanied  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Sprent — the  latter 
gentleman  being  ordained  in  March  1885 — this  being  the  first  ordination 
of  an  Anglican  clergyman  in  the  new  Diocese.  Two  years  later,  the 
Revs.  F.  H.  Sprent  and  H.  J.  Brown  (ordained  at  Chefoo  1885)  left  for 
T'aianfu — now  permanently  occupied — and  P'ingyin,  and  subsequently 
rooms  were  rented  in  these  two  towns  and  in  Chinanfu,  and  a  church- 
room  was  opened  at  P'ingyin  where  there  were  now  several  baptised 
Christians  and  catechumens.  Mr.  Sprent  was  engaged  at  this  time  in 
distributing  famine  relief  in  the  districts  of  Laiwu,  T'aian,  Feicheng  and 
P'ingyin. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  work  at  T'aianfu,  P'ingyin  and 
surrounding  villages  was  carried  steadily  forward  under  the  care  of  Revs. 
F.  H.  Sprent,  H.  J.  Brown  and  G.  D.  Iliff,  and  later  under  the  Revs.  H. 
Mathews,  F.  G.  Griffith  and  F.  Jones,  without  any  special  incident  other 
than  those  common  to  pioneer  missionary  work  at  that  time.  Bishop  Scott 
making  occasional  visits  confirming  baptised  converts — the.  number  of 
whom  had  materially  increased  year  by  year.  The  missionary  staff  during 
these  years  had  also  been  augmented  considerably,  though  several  of  the 
newcomers  were  resident  in  Peking  which  remained  the  headquarters  of 
the  mission  up  to  the  division  of  the  Diocese  in  1904. 
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The  Chaplaincies  of  the  English  churches  in  Peking,  Tientsin, 
Chefoo,  and  Weihaiwei  were  also  supplied  from  the  staff  of  the  Mission, 
thus  reducing  considerably  the  number  of  men  available  for  purely  native 
work.  The  new  Church  of  vSt.  Andrew  at  Chefoo  was  consecrated  by 
liishop  Scott  on  December  8th,  1895,  being  the  first  Anglican  church  con- 
secrated in  the  Diocese,  and  possibly  the  first  in  all  China.  The  only  Church 
building  in  foreign  style  in  the  interior  at  this  time  was  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  at  T'aianfu,  opened  in  1894 — this  city  being  then  as  now  the 
centre  of  the  native  work. 

On  December  30th,  1899,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  W.  Brooks  was  killed  by 
Boxers  near  the  village  of  Changchiatien,  Feich'eng  county,  and  not  far 
from  P'ingyin  city.  Mr.  Brooks  had  been  in  China  for  two  years  only. 
Ordained  in  1898  he  was  attached  to  the  P'ingyin  station,  and  in  December 
1899  he  paid  a  visit  to  T'aianfu.  While  there  he  heard  of  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country  round  P'ingyin  where  bands  of  Boxers  were  going 
about  destroying  Church  property  and  maltreating  Christians,  and  he  decided 
to  return  immediately  to  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  PI.  Mathews  who  was 
in  charge  of  that  station  and  whom  he  had  left  there  alone.  His  devotion 
to  his  duty  and  his  fellow-worker  cost  him  his  life,  for  he  was  seized  by 
a  band  of  men  when  about  40  //  from  P'ingyin.  Stripped  of  his  outer 
clothes  and  wounded,  he  was  dragged  about  from  village  to  village  for  most 
of  the  day,  suffering  much  from  the  intense  cold  and  rough  treatment. 
While  the  men  w^ere  resting  at  a  wayside  foodshop  he  made  an  attempt  to 
escape,  but  was  quickly  overtaken  by  men  on  horseback,  and  slain,  his  body 
being  thrown  into  a  neighbouring  ditch.  The  painful  duty  of  recovering 
his  remains  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  with  the  officials  devolved 
upon  the  Rev.  H.  Mathews  for  whom  the  time  had  been  one  of  great  peril 
and  anxiety.  Writing  home  shortly  after  the  event,  Mr.  Mathew^s  says  :  "A 
month  has  passed  and  the  new  Governor  of  the  Province  has  shown  that  he 
means  to  suppress  the  Society  and  the  outlook  is  brighter  than  it  was.  We 
feel  that  this  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  death  of  him  w'ho  so  bravely 
strove  to  do  his  duty.  Since  his  death  the  ambassadors  in  Peking  have 
been  able  to  insist  much  more  strongly  on  the  suppression  of  the  Society, 
and  thus,  in  a  very  real  sense,  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us  all.  The 
troubles,  too,  in  which  we  have  been  involved  are  so  distinctly  a  persecution 
of  Christians  by  an  anti-Christian  Society  that  we  cannot  deny  the  martyr's 
name  to  him  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  friend  and  his  work,  met  the  suffering 
which  ended  in  death.  His  life  had  been  bright  and  constantly  unselfish. 
To  us  he  seemed  just  on  the  threshold  of  his  work,  but  God  sees  with 
clearer  eyes  than  ours,  and  who  can  say  but  that  he  has  glorified  God,  more 
by  death  than  by  life  ?" 

A  monument  was  erected  by  the  Chinese  officials  on  the  spot  where 
the  murder  took  place,  and  later  on  the  beautiful  memorial  Church  of  St. 
Stephen  was  built  to  his  memory  at  P'ingyin. 
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At  the  end  of  June  1900  it  was  found  necessary,  owing  to  the  lioxer 
outbreak,  for  all  foreign  missionaries  to  vacate  the  stations  of  T'aianfn  and 
P'ingyin.  The  journey  to  the  coast  was  made  in  company  with  many 
other  American  and  English  Missionaries.  Twenty-one  all  told,  including 
children,  left  T'aian  on  June  21st,  for  Chinanfu  and  were  then  joined 
by  many  others,  the  whole  party  proceeding  down  the  Hsiaoch'ingho  in 
boats  to  Yangchiakow  under  a  strong  guard  supplied  by  the  Governor, 
■where  a  small  Japanese  steamer,  chartered  by  the  American  Consul  at 
Chefoo  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Cornwell  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  was  awaiting  them.  Much  difficulty  and  delay  due  to 
bad  weather  was  experienced  before  the  whole  party  arrived  safe  and  well 
at  Chefoo,  and  the  rescue  without  loss  of  life  or  serious  accident  must  be 
attributed  under  Providence  to  the  American  Consul  for  chartering  the 
steamer,  to  the  action  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province  in  providing  the 
guard  and  to  the  Rev.  Geo.  Cornwell  for  his  untiring  and  heroic  efforts  on 
behalf  of  his  fellow-missionaries. 

The  ]\Iission  Stations  of  T'aianfn  and  P'ingyin  were  left  unoccupied 
until  the  spring  of  1901  when  the  Rev.  F.  Jones  proceeded  to  T'aian 
where  he  remained  for  sometime  making  occasional  visits  to  P'ingyin 
until  the  Rev.  H.  Mathews  returned  from  furlough  to  take  charge  of  his 
old  station.  The  examination  of  claims  for  compensation  and  the  gathering 
together  of  the  Christians  occupied  much  time,  and  some  months  elapsed 
before  the  work  began  to  assume  its  ordinary  character.  The  property  at 
T'aianfu  had  been  practically  untouched  and  none  of  the  Christians  had 
suffered  violent  death.  At  P'ingyin  some  personal  property  had  been 
destroyed,  furniture  in  Church-room  and  dwelling-house  carried  away  or 
broken,  but  here  as  at  T'aianfu  no  lives  had  been  lost  though  niany 
persons  suffered  much  persecution  and  much  mission  property  in  the 
villages  had  been  destroyed. 

In  July  1904  the  Province  of  Shantung  was  separated  from  the 
North  China  Diocese,  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Iliff  having  been  appointed  first 
Bishop  and  consecrated  at  Lambeth  on  October  28Lh,  1903.  On  his  return 
to  China  Bishop  Iliff  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  T'aianfu,  up  to  this  time 
no  new  centres  having  been  opened  in  Shantung.  Tlie  first  important  step 
in  the  new  Diocese  was  the  opening  on  June  nth,  1906,  of  a  Theological 
College  at  Chefoo  for  the  training  of  native  workers  under  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  Rev.  P".  Jones.  With  a  view  of  supplying  this  college  with  stu- 
dents of  good  education  and  marked  ability,  it  was  decided  late  in  1908  to 
send  senior  boys  from  the  schools  in  T'aian  and  P'ingyin  to  the  Weihsien 
Union  College,  arrangements  being  made  that  a  member  of  the  INIission 
should  join  the  College  staff.  Consequently,  in  February,  1909,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Cousens,  B.A.,  (Oxon)  moved  to  Weihsien,  accompanied  by  eleven  students. 

In  May  of  this  year  also  St.  Agatha's  Hospital  was  formally  opened 
at  P'ingyin,  being  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Margaret   Phillips  assisted  by 
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Dr.    Frances  Cunuiiioham    and   Miss   Gay.      A    new  centre   has   also   been 
opened  at  Yencliowfu  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  H.  Mathews. 

January  1910  will  be  remembered  in  the  History  of  the  Mission 
for  the  first  ordination  of  native  workers,  four  of  the  students  from  the 
Theological  College  at  Chefoo — all  of  whom  had  previously  had  experience 
as  catechists — being  ordained  Deacons  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
T'aianfn,  on  January  9th,   1910. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  MISSION,  SHANTUNG. 
MISSION   STAFF. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  G.  D.  Iliff,  D.D. 
T'aianfu. 

Rev.  H.  Mathews  and  INIrs.  Mathews,  Yenchowfu. 

Rev.  F.  Jones,  Principal  of  Theological  College,  Chefoo. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Burne  and  Mrs.  Burne,  Weihaiwei. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hunter,  T'aianfu. 

Rev.  W.  Grant  Mawson  and  Mrs.  Mawson,  P'ingyin. 

Rev.  Ives  Stocker,  P'ingyin. 

Rev.  B.  M.  McOwan  and  Mrs.  McOwan,  T'aianfu. 

H.  S.  Cousens,  Esq.,  B.A.,  (Oxon)  Union  College,  Weihsien. 

Dr.  Margaret  Phillips,  P'ingyin. 

Dr.  Frances  Cunningham,  P'ingyin. 

Miss  Gay,  P'ingyin. 

Native  clergy. 

Rev.  J.  Kao,  Rev.  M.  Pi,  Rev.  T.  Hsi,  Rev.  B.  Feng. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  MISSION,  SHANTUNG. 
STATISTICS   OF   NATIVE    WORK. 


Taian. 

P'ing- 
yin. 

Che- 
foo. 

Wei- 
hai. 

Teng- 
chow. 

Total 
1909. 

Staff-Catechists           

6 

3 

5 

14 

Readers  ... 

6 

I 

7 

Women  Workers 

2 

I 

3 

Out-stations     ... 

12 

10 

... 

22 

Catechumens   ... 

61 

5f 

1 12 

Total  Baptised  on  Register 

596 

290 

25 

4 

915 

Boys'   Scliools... 

6 

3 

I 

1.0 

Girls'  Schools 

I 

I 

... 

2 

Pupils,  Boys    ... 

66 

57 

26 

149 

Girls 

27 

14 

... 

41 
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THE  UNITED  METHODIST  MISSION  WORK  IN  WUTINGFU, 

SHANTUNG. 

The  Methodist  New  Connexion  Section  of  what  is  now  the  United 
Methodist  Church  opened  work  in  this  prefeclure  in  1866.  The  woik 
began  at  the  village  of  Chuchiatsai  [^  ^  ^§]  in  Laolinghsieu 
[  1^  P^  H  ]»  the  pioneers  being  the  late  Revs.  J.  Innocent  and  W.  U.  Hall 
with  whom  was  associated  the  Chinese  pastor  Hu  Ngen  Ti.  The  mission 
grew  quickly  and  branch  stations  were  soon  opened,  not  only  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Lading,  but  also  in  the  adjacent  hsiens 
of  Yanghsin  [pa  f=f],  Haifeng  [^  ^],  Chanhua  [yj^  H],  Pinchou 
[^  j-l-l],  Huimin  [  f ,  J;^],  and  Shangho  [^  }iij]. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  developments  of  work  in  the  interior  of 
China  and  its  great  success  stimulated  similar  effort  in  other  regions. 

The  first  missionaries  to  take  up  residence  at  this  centre  were  Revs. 
J.  Robinson  and  G.  T.  Candliu  with  Dr.  Stenhouse  by  whom  the  Laoling 
Medical  Mission  was  inaugurated  in  1878. 

These  brethren  have  been  succeeded  in  later  years  by  Revs.  J.  Hinds, 
G.  M.  H.  Innocent,  F.  B.  Turner,  J.  Hedley,  and  W.  Eddon,  Drs.  Shrubshall, 
Marshall,  and  Jones  in  turn  taking  charge  of  the  medical  mission  work. 

Until  1903  this  region  formed  the  Shantung  circuit  of  the  English 
Methodist  (North  China)  Mission,  but  during  that  year  it  was  divided 
into  two  circuits,  the  Lading  circuit  having  its  centre  at  the  original 
residential  station  of  Chuchiatsai  and  the  Wuting  circuit  having  its  centre 
at  the  prefectural  city. 

The  Laoling  circuit  is  at  present  under  the  superintendence  of 
Rev.  J.  Hinds,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  sixty-three  Chinese  evangelists.  There 
are  68  chapels  and  preaching  places  with  909  communicants  and  370  cate- 
chumens. 

At  the  central  station  there  is  an  Intermediate  School  with  twelve 
students,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  circuit  there  are  13  boys'  schools 
where  168  boys  are  under  tuition. 

At  Chuchiatsai  there  is  also  a  very  successful  girls'  school  where  42 
girls,  all  with  unbound  feet,  are  receiving  a  good  Christian  and  industrial 
trainino;  :  the  school  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Annie  J.  Turner. 

The  Laoling  Medical  Mission  has  large  and  well-equipped  hospital 
premises  with  wards  for  men  and  for  women  :  it  is  at  present  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  F.  W.  Marshall  ;  some  10,000  cases  receiving  treatment  annually. 

The  Wuting  circuit  is  now  under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  W. 
Eddon,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  37  Chinese  evangelists.  There  are  81  chapels 
and  preaching  places  in  the  circuit,  with  1,051  communicants  and  552 
candidates  for  membership. 

An  Intermediate  School  with  12  students  is  carried  on  in  the  George 
Innocent  Memorial  Building,  erected  as  a  monument  to  a  promising  young 
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luissionary  who  laboured  in  earlier  years  in  this  district :    there  are  also  in 
this  circnit  26  boys'  schools  with  337  scholars. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  with  girls'  school  work  which  is  carried 
on  bv  the  wives  of  the  resident  missionaries. 

In  connection  with  this  circnit,   evangelistic  and  medical  itineration 
work  is  prosecuted  by  Rev.  J.  K.  Robson,  MA). 

The   Mission  intends,   in  the  near  futnre,    to  erect  and  equip  com- 
plete hospital  premises  to  be  opened  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  A.  K.  Pnixter. 

The  entire  Mission   work   in   tlie  prefecture  suffered  severely  at  the 
hands  of  the   Boxers  ;  the  ]\Iission  houses  at   Chucliiatsai    with    hospitals, 
dispensary,  schools,  and  chapels  being  completely  destroyed,  and  some  fifty 
Chinese  Christians  being  cruelly  massacred. 

The  work  soon  rallied  from  the  shock  of  the  Boxer  persecution,  and 
with  the  erection  of  more  effective  premises  and  with  an  augmented  roll  of 
members  the  Mission   finds  itself  to-day   in  a  much  stronger  position  than 
ever  before,  and  bids  fair  to  be  still  more  successful  in  the  futnre. 

Below  are  given  the  numerical  statistics  of  the  Mission  in  this  pre- 
fecture. 

Missionaries  (male)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

IMissionaries  (female,  including  wives)    ..  ...  ...  6 

Chinese  evangelists  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  100 

Chapels  and  preaching  places     ...  ...  ...  ...         149 

Communicants       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      1,960 

Catechumens  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         922 

Intermediate  Schools-      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Students    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  24 

Boys'  schools        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  39 

Scholars 505 

Girls'  schools        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Scholars    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  47 

Hospital    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  I 

Dispensaries  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

Cases  treated  yearly        ...  ...  ...  ...    about  20,000 

The  two  circuits  are  worked  under  the  auspices  of  the  District  Meet- 
ing of  the  North  China  District  of  the  (English)  United  Methodist  Church. 

F.    B.   T. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTO.RY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BAPTIST 
MISSION   IN  SHANTUNG. 

The  Mission  began  its  operations  in  China  in  the  year  i860  by 
taking  over  from  the  China  Evangelization  Society,  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Kloeckers  as  their  first  missionaries. 

Consequent  on  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  by  Lord  Elgin, 
in  June    26th,   1858,   in    which  Chefoo    was  made    an  open    port,   it    was 
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chosen  as  the  centre  most  suitable  for  beginning  the  work  of  the  Mission 
ill  Shantung. 

Mr.  Hall  arrived  first  in  Chefoo  and  found  cholera  raging,  and  as 
he  had  some  knowledge  of  medicine  his  services  were  much  in  request. 
He,  alas,  was  himself  seized  with  this  terrible  disease  and  died  in  less 
than  a  year  from  his  settlement  in  that  port. 

Mr.  Kloeckers,  a  native  of  Holland,  after  a  time  left  Shanghai  and 
also  settled  in  Chefoo.  Mrs.  Kloeckers  had,  previous  to  his  leaving 
Shanghai,  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  cholera.  Mr.  Kloeckers'  daughter, 
who  was  born  in  Shanghai,  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Holman  Bentley  of 
the  Congo  ]\Iission. 

Mr.  Kloeckers  laboured  in  China  for  about  five  years  and  then  had 
to  return  to  his  native  land  owing  to  ill-health.  He  always  maintained, 
however,  a  lively  interest  in  the  Mission  in  China,  and  the  church  in 
Holland  where  he  became  pastor,  contributed  regularly  to  the  funds  of 
the  Mission. 

One  result  of  Mr.  Kloeckers'  work  in  China  was  the  baptism  of  a 
man  named  Chung  Yu-jen,  who  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  native 
church  connected  with  the  Mission,  and  who  for  fifty  years  rendered  to  it 
faithful  and  efficient  service. 

Mr.  Kloeckers  also  opened  a  station  in  an  interior  city  where  a 
chapel  was  built.  This  work  has,  however,  passed  under  the  care  of 
the  American  Baptist  Mission  in  this  province.  Mr.  Kloeckers  was  one 
of  the  first  foreign  missionaries  to  adopt  the  native  costume  for  work  in 
the  interior,  and  this  practice  is  still  followed  by  some  of  the  missionaries 
in  the  Province. 

Messrs.  Laughton,  MacMahon  and  Kingdon  joined  the  Mission  in 
1888.  Messrs.  MacMahon  and  Kingdon  retired  shortly  afterwards,  Mr. 
MacMahon  taking  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  England.  Mr.  Langhton 
toiled  on  alone  for  seven  years,  however,  with  the  help  of  the  native 
pastor  Chung  whom  he  helped  to  train,  and  an  evangelist  named  Hsun. 
The  work  was  pushed  forward,  and  another  station  opened  at  Hankiao 
where  a  small  chapel  was  built.  This  work  was  also  handed  over  to 
the  American  Baptist  Mission,  whose  headquarters  were  then  in  Teng- 
chowfu,  as  being  more  easily  worked  from  that  centre. 

Mr.  Laughton  died  in  Chefoo  in  1870,  just  four  months  after  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Richard,  and  on  that  same  day  the  news  first  reached  Chefoo 
of  the  massacre  of  the  missionaries  in  Tientsin. 

MESSRS.    RICHARD    AND    BROWN    ARRIVED    IX   CHINA    IX    THE   SAME 

YEAR,     1870. 

Dr.  William  Brown  was  skilful  in  his  profession  and  a  man  of 
considerable  ability  in  other  ways.  He  speedily  obtained  facility  in  the 
language  and  soon  commenced   a  work  on  medicine   which  Pastor  Chung 
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helped  him  to  translate.  He  also  trained  several  Chinese  in  medicine, 
chief  among  these  being  Pastor  Chung  and  a  Mr.  Li  ;  the  latter 
subsequently  started  business  as  a  physician  in  the  city  of  Huanghsien — 
a  place  which,  for  a  time,  was  extremely  anti-foreign — and  has  been  a  great 
help  in  establishing  the  Christian  Church  which  is  now  controlled  by  the 
American  Baptist  Mission.  Dr.  Brown  also  established  a  hospital  in 
Chefoo,  which  until  recently  was  carried  on  by  the  Medical  officer 
of  that  port. 

Dr.  Brown,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  with  the  Society  in 
England,  left  the  Mission  in  1874  and  went  to  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Richard,  after  several  tours  in  Shantung  and  Manchuria,  finally 
decided  to  settle  in  Tsingchowfu  in  the  Province  of  Shantung.  Tiiis 
settlement  was  effected  in  1875,  and  henceforth  that  city  became  the 
centre  of  the  work  in  that  district. 

The  wisdom  of  this  decision  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again. 

The  work  in  Chefoo  neighbourhood  was  in  part  transferred  to  the 
American  Baptist  INIission  and  subsequently  Ninghai  and  Fushan  were 
reopened  by  the  China  Inland  Mission  so  that  whatever  the  early 
missionaries  of  the  Society  were  able  to  do  in  that  district  has  not  been  lost. 

Mr.  Richard  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Tsingchowfu  many  seekers 
after  the  Truth  among  the  native  religious  sects,  and  his  time  was  soon 
fully  occupied  in  instructing  and  guiding  into  fuller  light  such  as  were 
willing  to  be  taught.  He  instituted  Humiliation  and  Thanksgiving 
Services  to  which  the  devout  were  invited.  These  services  were  held  in 
three  districts  and  the  aggregate  attendance  was  about  six  hundred  persons. 
Most  of  those  attending  these  meetin"s  asked  for  and  obtained  further 
instruction  from  books  specially  prepared  for  their  use  and  adapted  to 
their  needs.  These  books  were  committed  to  memory  and  thus  what 
might  be  termed  Christian  adult  schools  were  formed  in  various  places. 
Those  who  had  already  learned  were  delighted  to  teach  others  ;  men 
taught  men  and  women  taught  women. 

In  1877  Mr.  Richard  left  Shantung  for  Shansi  owing  to  the  terrible 
famine  which  was  then  raging  in  that  province,  since  when  he  has  not 
been  connected  with  the  Mission  in  Shantung. 

MR.    A.    G.    JONES 

joined  the  Mission  in  1876  and  began  the  study  of  the  language  in 
Chefoo.  He  had  not  engaged  in  study  more  than  six  months  when  the 
terrible  famine  of  1877  began,  and  he  was  at  once  called  upon  to  under- 
take the  arduous,  difficult,  and  extremely  dangerous  work  of  "Relief." 

Mr.  Richard  and  Mr.  Jones  together  relieved  something  like 
seventy  thousand  persons  in  Shantung  when  Mr.  Richard  was  called 
away  to  the  famine  in  Shansi,  where  it  was  said  many  millions  died  of 
starvation.       Mr.   Jones     was    thus    left    alone,    with    something    like    six 
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hundred  orphans  on  his  hands,  whom  he  gathered  into  schools,  supported 
and  instructed,  until  they  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Some  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  these  orphans  were  sent  to  the  School  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Tengchowfu,  and  have  become  some  of 
the  best  helpers  in  the  Mission.  Mr.  Jones  had  not  only  this  responsibility 
laid  upon  him,  but  the  native  Church  under  his  supervision  grew  rapidly, 
and  owing  to  his  foresight  and  skill  in  organizing  became  an  independent, 
self-reliant,  and  self-propagating  body  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  their  midst.  The  shaping  of  the 
subsequent  Mission  policy,  and  the  extension  in  the  Tsowj)ing  district 
were  largely  owing  to  the  skill,  foresight,  and  business  capacity  of  Mr. 
Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  was,  on  July  17th,  1905,  while  staying  on  T'ai  Shan  for 
the  summer,  killed  by  a  cloud  burst  and  landslip,  which  completely 
buried  the  temple  in  which  he  was  then  residing. 

MR.   KITTS 

joined  the  Mission  in  1879,  and  remained  about  five  years  ;  during 
that  time  he  did  good  medical  work,  and  Mrs.  Kitts  was  much  esteemed 
for  her  work  amongst  the  women. 

MR.    WHITEWRIGHT 

joined  the  Mission  in  i88r.  He  attained  remarkable  proficiency  in  the 
language  and  soon  rendered  efficient  help  in  extending  and  consolidat- 
ing the  work  of  the  Mission.  He  became  Principal  of  the  Theological 
Training  Institute,  subsequently  the  Gotch  Robinson  Memorial  College, 
and  during  his  term  of  office  over  a  hundred  men  were  trained  as  pastors, 
teachers,  and  evangelists.  In  1904  Mr.  Whitewright  was  transferred  to 
Chinanfu,  to  start  work  amongst  the  high  officials  there. 

MR.   JAMES 

joined  the  Mission  in  1883  and  did  much  useful  work  in  consolidating 
the  native  Church  in  Tsingchowfu  and  subsequently  opened  up  the 
work  in  Tsinanfu,  gaining  intercourse  with  the  officials  there.  Owing 
to  change  of  views  he  left  the  Mission  in  1892.  He  was  in  Peking  in 
1900  and  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  "  Boxers." 

TSOWPING 

was  opened  as  a  station  of  the  Mission  in  1888  and  taking  that  city  as 
a  centre  the  work  gradually  extended  till  sub-stations  were  formed  iu 
thirteen  counties. 

These  were,  however,  afterwards  divided. 

The  Famine  of  1889  was  wide  reaching  in  extent  and  disastrous  in 
results.      Our  Mission  staff  along  with  some  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
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Mission,  about  twenty  foreigners  in  all,  had  the  privilege  and  responsibility 
of  administering  relief  to  some  320,000  people  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  the  province.  The  funds  for  this  immense  work  were  mainly 
received  through  the  Mansion  House  in  IvOndon.  The  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  raised  about  ^4,000  towards  this  fund,  but  contributions  were 
received  from  all  p:uts  of  the  world.  The  total  amount  contributed 
amounted  to  about  ^"40,000. 

THE    DEPUTATION    IN     189O-91 

from  the  parent  society  were  Rev.  Richard  Glover,  D.D. ,  and  Rev. 
T.  M.  Morris.  They  remained  some  months  in  Shantung  besides  visiting 
the  Province  of  Sliansi.  Amongst  other  notable  events  connected  with 
their  visit,  six  pastors  were  set  apart  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the 
Tsingchowfu  district,  their  support  being  mainly  contributed  by  the  native 
Church. 

THE  GOTCH  ROBINSON  COLLEGE 

was  founded  in  1894.  Previously,  students  had  been  trained  in  the 
Theological  Institute  and  these  had  gone  forth  as  pastors,  teachers  and 
evangelists.  But  the  buildings  were  very  inadequate  and  inconvenient; 
owinw,  however,  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Edward  Robinson  of  Bristol  new 
buildings  were  erected,  and  it  has  since  become  the  Theological  College  in 
connection  with  the  Shantung  Christian  University. 

BOARDING    SCHOOLS     FOR     BOYS    AND    GIRLS 

were  established  in  Tsingchowfu  ;  the  one  for  boys  in  1894,  and  the  one 
for  girls  in  1897.  Seventy  boys  and  forty  girls  have  since  been  receiving 
instruction  in  the  Secondary  School  Standard. 

THE    YELLOW     RIVER    OUTBURST    OF     1 898 

led  to  the  undertaking  of  relief  work,  such  as  making  and  repairing  of 
roads  and  bridges  and  banks  of  rivers  ;  thus  the  people  were  not  only 
relieved,  but  some  permanent  result  was  left  which  was  a  benefit  to  others 
as  well  as  to  themselves.  The  Government  later,  however,  took  up  the 
work,  which  left  little  for  the  missionaries  to  do  at  that  time. 

THE     BOXER    OUTBREAK     IN     19OO, 

of  course,  seriously  affected  the  Mission  work.  The  whole  foreign  staff 
had  to  retire  to  the  coast  for  about  a  year,  and  the  native  Church  felt 
the  shock  of  this  most  severely.  Some  lost  their  lives,  others  their  property, 
and  many  their  faith.  It  is  not  too  much  to  state  that  the  Church  did  not 
entirely  regain  its  status  numerically  for  ten  years,  besides  being  affected 
most  seriously  in  other  ways.  The  Mission  property  although  it  had  not  been 
destroyed    suffered    severely  from  looting.     Fortunately  the  newly-erected 
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chapel  in  Tsowping,  as  well  as  the  hospital  and  dispensary  built  outside  the 
city  wall,  but  not  yet  finished,  was  preserved  from  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  Boxers  by  the  courageous  action  of  the  county  Magistrate.  Tlie 
property  of  the  Mission  in  Tsingchowfu  was  also  all  preserved  althongh 
extensive  looting  had  taken  place. 

The  Union  with  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Educational 
work  took  place  in  1904.      And  in  the  Spring  of  1905 

THE    SHANTUNG     UNION     COLLEGE 

in  Weihsien  was  formally  opened,  although  preliminary  work  had  been 
going  on  for  some  months  previously.  The  buildings  at  Weihsien  were 
constructed  to  hold  two  hundred  students  in  the  Arts  department  of  what 
is  called  the  Shantung  Christian  University. 

The.  buildings  have  been  recently  enlarged  as  the  attendance  of 
students  has  increased  to  over  three  hundred. 

This  scheme  of  union  has  already  had  marked  results,  not  merely 
in  the  direction  of  educational  work,  but  in  a  spiritual  harvest  of  great 
promise,  the  outcome  of  special  services  held  among  the  students  by  Pastor 
Ting  Li-mei  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Another  new  departure  has  been  the  establishment  of 

THE    CHRISTIAN     INSTITUTE    IN    CHINANFU 

which  was  opened  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  in  1905  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1906  at  a  cost  of  ^6,500.  Large  additions  are  now  in  process 
of  construction,  besides  a  preaching  hall  in  the  west  suburb  of  the  city, 
and  a  Mission  Station  near  the  military  barracks  outside  the  city  towards 
the  west,  for  special  work  amongst  the  soldiers. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  visit  the  Institute  annually,  attracted  by  the 
Museum  in  connection  with  it. 

PEICHEN, 

which  is  the  centre  of  the  work  in  the  Northern  Association,  became 
fully  established  about  1905,  and  is  now  in  the  charge  of  Messrs.  Greening 
and  Castleton. 

CHOWTSUN 

has  become  the  centre  of  the  work  of  the  Southern  Association  since  1906 
and  is  in  the  charge  of  INIessrs.  Smyth  and  Harris.  An  Institute  and  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  are  in  process  of  construction. 

THE    MEDICAL    WORK 

of  the  Mission  has  been  carried  on  for  manv  vears  in  Tsingchowfu  and 
Tsowping  as  centres.  A  new  hospital  has  been  recently  erected  in  Tsing- 
chowfu.    The  hospital  in  Tsowping  was   erected  in   1900    and    has  since 
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been    considerably    extended.     There    is   an  average  attendance  of  16,000 
patients  annually  in  the  two  centres. 


A     NKW     MKDICAL     COI.I.KGK 

is  now  completed  in  Tsinanfn  as  a  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Shantung 
Christian  University  and  was  formally  opened  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Province,  April   loth,  191 1. 

A     DEPUTATION 

from  the  parent  society  arrived  in  China  in  1907  and  stayed  about  six 
months  in  the  country,  visiting  the  provinces  of  Shensi,  Shansi,  and 
Shantung.  The  Deputation  consisted  of  Rev.  C.  E.  Wilson,  B.A.,  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Society  in  London,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Y,  Fullerton 
of  Leicester,  who  is  a  member  of  the  London  Committee.  The  visit  of 
this  Deputation  has  been  the  means  of  greatly  quickening  and  developing 
the  work  in  China,  and  has  helped  most  effectually  in  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  Committee  in  London  as  well  as  the  constituency  in  Great 
Britain. 

ENGLISH  BAPTIST  MISSION  STATISTICS  FOR  FOUR  ASSOCIATIONS,  I9I0. 


E.  Ak- 

A'.  As- 

W. As- 

S. As- 

Totals. 

sociaiion. 

sociation. 

sociation. 

sociation. 

Missionaries'  Wives  and  Lady  Helpers 

5 

2 

3 

3 

13 

Pastors  of  Self-supporting  Churches   ... 

5 

2 

3 

2 

12 

Native  Assistant  Pastors 

7 

6 

3 

3 

19 

Evangelists 

II 

5 

6 

4 

26 

Day  School  Teachers        

4S 

26 

14 

7 

95 

Stations  and  Sub-stations            

104 

108 

4.S 

34 

29t 

Baptized  last  year 

122 

150 

«7 

65 

424 

Received  otherwise  last  year      

15 

3 

2 

3 

23 

Decrease  during  year  by  death 

«5 

64 

21 

13 

i'\3 

Total  number  of  Church  Members 

1,734 

1,246 

711 

551 

4  242 

Pupils    in    Day-schools  for  boys 

501 

300 

144 

94 

I, "39 

Girls'  schools 

23 

Pupils           ..          

240 

Girls'  school           

I 

Pupils           

47 

Girls  iu  Sabbath  schools 

40 

... 

40 

Boys                 Do.                

256 

256 

Teachers         Do.               

15 

22 

37 

Normal 
School . 

N.  School. 

N.  School. 

Students  in  Colleges         

127 

15 

32 

... 

174 
18  ■ 

Medical  students 

18 

Amount  of  Contributions           

/6S2 

/S9.'6.9 

£11 

/23.'S.9 

/213 
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BAPTIST  ZENANA  MISSION  IN  SHANTUNG. 

After  the  visit  of  Dr.  Glover  and  Rev.  T.  M.  Morris,  the  B.  M.  S. 
deputation  to  China  in  1891,  the  former  made  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the 
Baptist  Zenana  Mission  Committee  in  London  for  single  ladies  to  be 
sent  out  to  work  among  the  women  and  girls  in  the  B.  M.  S.  field  of 
Shantung.  The  result  of  this  appeal  was  the  sending  forth  of  Misses 
Shalders  and  Kirkland  in  the  autumn  of  1893  ^°  Tsingchowfu. 

After  a  year's  language  study,  we  all  had  to  leave  our  stations  on 
account  of  the  war  between  China  and  Japan.  This  was  a  serious  interrup- 
tion, and  was  followed  on  our  return  to  our  station  by  a  prolonged  break 
through  illness. 

COMMENCEMENT    OF    EVANGELISTIC    WORK    AND    BOARDING    SCHOOL. 

During  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1896,  women  came  in  for  ten  days. 
As  Mrs.  Bruce  was  on  furlough,  Misses  Shalders  and  Kirkland,  and  Miss 
Greig,  who  had  been  added  to  our  staff,  helped  in  this  work,  also  in  the 
village  work. 

With  Mrs.  Forsyth's  help  the  first  seven  village  schools  for  girls  were 
opened. 

New  buildings  for  the  Zenana  Mission  were  erected  in  1898,  com- 
prising dwelling-houses,  school  accommodation  for  40  girls,  and  rooms  for 
women's  classes;  and  Miss  Shalders  opened  the  boarding  school  with 
seventeen  pupils.  This,  however,  was  closed  again  in  1899  owing  to  Miss 
Shalders'  ill-health. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  we  welcomed  ]\Iiss  H.  vSifton,  B.  A., 
and  in  1900  Miss  Reid  ;  the  latter,  however,  returned  home  after  a  few 
months  in  consequence  of  the  Boxer  troubles.  These  disturbances  brought 
a  sad  break  in  our  work's  history.  We  were  obliged  to  be  absent  from 
our  station  from  June  1900  to  March  1902. 

As  Miss  Beckingsale  of  Sianfu  was  not  able  to  return  to  vShensi 
because  of  the  disturbances,  the  Home  Committee  asked  her  to  re-open  the 
girls'  boarding  school  in  September  of  that  year,  which  she  did  with 
thirty-eight  girls  from  Tsowping  and  Tsingchowfu  districts.  vShe  remained 
a  year  before  returning  to  Shensi,  then  Miss  vSifton  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  was  ready  to  take  charge. 

In  1905  we  welcomed  Mrs.  Shipway  and  Miss  Ward  ;  the  former 
after  a  few  months  left  to  become  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wills  of  the  London 
Mi.ssiou. 

Miss  Goodchild  arrived  in  December,  1906,  and  Miss  Sifton  left  for 
furlough  in  1907,  when  Miss  Kirkland  took  charge  of  the  boarding  school 
for  four  months  until  Miss  Ward  had  passed  her  second  year's  examina- 
tion and  took  Miss  Sifton' s  place.  In  the  autumn  of  1907  we  had  visits 
from   Miss  H.  C.  Bowser  and  Miss  E.  G.  Kemp,  honorary  members  of  the 
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Home  Committee,  which  were  much  appreciated  by  tlie  Zenana  workers  as 
well  as  by  the  Chinese  friends. 

Miss  Weeks  arrived  in  November,  1907,  and  on  Miss  Kirkland 
leaving  for  furlough  in  February  1909,  took  up  village  work  and  girls' 
village  schools  until  she  returned  in  October  1910. 

TSOWPING. 

Miss  Simpson  and  Miss  Aldridge  arrived  at  Tsowping  in  the  spring 
of  1894,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  able,  engaged  in  helping  with  women's 
classes,  afterwards  giving  themselves  to  country  work  among  the  women, 
and  starting  girls'  schools  in  that  large  stretch  of  B.  M.  S.  territory. 

Miss  Timmis  arrived  in  Tsowping  in  1900,  but  died  of  typhoid 
fever  at  Colombo  on  her  voyage  home,  when  recalled  on  account  of  the 
Boxer  troubles. 

On  Miss  Sifton's  return  from  furlough,  Miss  Ward  was  transferred 
to  Tsowping,  having  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  boarding  school 
there,  but  the  difficulty  of  purchasing  land  delayed  operations,  so  she  has 
been  occupied  with  village  work  until  leaving  for  furlough  in  February, 
1911. 

TSINGCHOWFU     STATISTICS.       I9IO 


Missionaries  ...     4 


Boarding  School  ...  i 

Village  Schools  ...  10 

Station  Classes  ...  5 

Di.strict  Classes  ...  8 


Misses  Kirkland,  Sifton,  Goodchild,  and  Weeks. 


Scholars     ...  ...        41. 

113- 

Attendants  ...        y6. 

,,  ...      200. 

Bible-women  ...     4  (paid).      Several  voluntary. 

TSOWPING  .STATISTICS.      (Approximate)  1910. 

Missionaries  ...  3.  Misses  Simpson,  Aldridge,  and  Ward. 

Boarding  School  ...  i.  Scholars     ...  ...        26. 

Village  Schools  ...  10.              ,,            ..  ...        81. 

Station  Clas.ses  ..  3.  Attendants  ...       90. 

District  Classes  ..'.  8.                ,,  ...      254. 

Bit)le- women  ...  17. 

Agne;s  Orr  Kirkland. 
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ENGLISH   BAPTIST   MISSION  STAFF.     (I9l0.) 
SHANTUNG. 

Weihsten. 

Rev.  Ernest  W.  Burt,  M.A.,  (Oxon)  and  Mrs.  K.  W.  Burt     ...      1892 
Rev.  Harold  G.  Whitcher,  B.Sc,  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Wliilcher  ...      1906 

Tsingckow/ii. 

Rev.  J.  Percy  Bruce,  M.  A.,  (Lon.)  and  Mrs.  J.  Percy  Bruce    ...  1886 

Rev.  E.  C.  Nickalls  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Nickalls 1886 

J.  Russell  Watson,  M.  B.,  (Durh.),  M.  R.  C.  S.  (Eng.),  D.  P.  H. 

(Cantab),  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Watson  (died  1911)        1884 

Rev.  Frank  Madeley,  M.A.,  (Lon.),  and  Mrs.  Frank  Madelev...  1897 

Rev.  George  William  Fisk,  B.D.,  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Fisk       '  ...  1908 

Rev.  Edward  Baptist  Greening,  B.A.,  Leeds    ...           ...           ...  1908 

William  Fleming,  M.D.,  Ch.  B.,  D.T.M.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  (Eng.)  ...  1910 

Miss  Margaret  F.  Logan  (Nurse)             ...           ...          ...          ...  1910 

Miss  Susie  K.  Olney         ...           ...          ...           ...          ...          ...  1910 

Chowlsun. 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Smyth  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Smyth  1884 

Rev.  James  Symonds  Harris  and  Mrs  J.  S.  Harris       ...  ...      1908 

Mr.  G.  H.  Perriam  (Mission  Architect)...  ...  ...  ...      1909 

Tsozn'Ping. 

Thomas   C.    Paterson,  M.  B.  C.  M.,    (Edin.)   and    Mrs.   T.    C. 

Paterson  (died  1912)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      1892 

Rev.  Henry  Payne  and  Mrs.  H.  Payne...  ...  ...  ...      1905 

Peu'htii. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Greening  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Greening  ...  ...      1897 

Rev.  A.  G.  Castleton  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Castletou  1905 

Tsinnnfii. 

Rev.  John   S.   Whitewright  and   Mrs.  J.   S.   Whitcwright,    ...  1881 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Whitewriglit 

Rev.  Frank  Harmon  and  Mrs.  F.  Harmon        ...  ...  ...  1887 

Baron  E.  A.  F.  D.  F.  von  Werthern,  M.D.,  and  Baroness  Von 

Werthern       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1908 

Mr.  R.  C.  Forsyth  (retired)  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foisyth     1884 


THE  CHINA  INLAND  MISSION  IN  SHANTUNG. 

The  work  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  in  Shantung  has  been  confined 
almost  entirely  to  Chefoo,  and  centres  round  the  schools  and  the  Sana- 
torium ;  and  although  every  effort  is  made  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  many  native  servants  and  employees,  it  is  in  no  way  characteristic  of 
a  normal  mission  station. 
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THE    SANATORIUM. 

A  visit  paid  by  I\Ir.  Hudson  Taylor  to  Chefoo  in  the  spring  of  1879 
proved  to  be  of  such  benefit  to  him  physically,  that  he  recommended  the 
place  to  other  sick  members  of  the  Mission.  Equally  beneficial  results 
followed,  and  this  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  special  building  for  the 
reception  and  care  of  those  in  need  of  such  ministration,  till  now  about  forty 
missionaries  can  be  accommodated.  Of  those  who  come,  only  a  small 
proportion  are  actually  ill  ;  some  benefit  by  the  dry  and  bracing  sea-breezes, 
while  others  choose  to  spend  a  few  weeks  here  in  the  summer,  to  be  near 
their  children  during  the  holidays  and  so  keep  in  touch  with  them. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Mission  in  Chefoo,  the  Sanatorium  was 
the  centre  of  the  public  life  of  the  compound,  and  all  gatherings,  religious 
or  social,  were  held  there  ;  but  as  years  passed,  and  the  schools  grew  in 
importance  and  numbers,  this  completely  changed.  In  former  years, 
among  members  of  the  C.  I.  M.,  Chefoo  meant  the  Sanatorium,  now  it 
means  the  schools,  so  far  have  the  latter  outstripped  the  former  in  size  and 
importance. 

THE    SCHOOLS. 

These  were  begun  quite  in  an  informal  way.  In  1880,  Mr.  Elliston, 
a  schoolmaster  by  profession,  undertook  to  give  Mr.  Judd's  boys  some 
regular  tuition.  Other  parents  asked  to  be  allowed  to  send  their  children, 
and  these  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  school.  For  two  years  it  was  a  mixed 
day-school,  and  then  boarders  began  to  be  received.  In  1883  a  school 
was  built  in  which  classes  were  held,  attended  by  boys  and  girls  from  their 
own  boarding-houses.  In  1885  the  girls  were  separated  from  the  boys 
entirely,  and  since  that  time  have  constituted  a  distinct  organization.  In 
1895  a  Preparatory  Department  for  boys  and  girls  under  ten  was  opened 
at  Tongshin,  in  the  premises  formerly  occupied  by  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Mission.      (Tongshin  is  a  village  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Temple  Hill.) 

In  many  ways  the  isolated  position  (about  three  miles  from  the  other 
schools)  was  unsuitable.  In  1900  the  Family  Hotel  was  purchased,  and 
after  sundry  internal  re-arrangements,  proved  an  excellent  building  for  the 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  following  statements  will  help  to  make  clear  the  aims 
and  status  of  the  schools. 

(a).  They  are  intended  primarily  for  the  children  of  missionaries, 
and  no  Chinese  nor  Eurasians  are  admitted. 

(b).  They  are  not  Public  Schools,  and  are  in  no  sense  supported  by 
the  fees  of  the  few  non-missionary  children  who  may  happen  to  be  in 
attendance. 

(c).  All  the  workers  in  the  schools — teachers,  matrons,  music- 
teachers  and  wardrobe-keepers — are  members  of  the  Mission  who  have 
offered  for  this  branch  of  missionary  service,  or  have  been  willing  to  engage 
in  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
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(d)  Boys  must  leave  when  they  are  sixteen  years  old  and  girls  when 
they  are  seventeen,  at  which  age  the  Mission  expects  the  parents  to  assume 
entire  responsibility  for  further  education. 

((]).  Every  effort  is  made  to  ensure  that  the  scholastic  instruc- 
tion is  thorough  and  modern,  and  that  the  spiritual  life  is  normal  and 
healthy. 

The  other  principal  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Mission  is  the 
hospital,  specially  intended  for  missionaries  and  children  requiring  more 
than  ordinary  care.  To  this  is  attached  a  trained  nurse  under  the  direction  of 
a  resident  doctor.  In  1901  an  Isolation  Hospital  was  erected  on  the  hills  to 
the  south  of  the  compound,  where  infectious  or  contagious  cases  are  treated. 

There  is  also  a  native  hospital  and  dispensary  where  some  10,000 
out-patients  and  200  in-patients  are  treated  annually. 

The  presence  of  about  300  children  and  workers  calls  for  special 
organization,  and  the  compound  has  its  own  business  department  or  stores, 
its  own  bakery,  laundry,  ice-house,  and  carpenter's  shop. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bailer,  although  not  connected  with  the  schools  or  the 
Sanatorium,  has  been  resident  for  many  years  in  Chefoo,  engaged  in  literary 
and  translation  work.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Revision  Committee  especial- 
ly dealing  with  the  Mandarin  Edition  of  the  Bible,  and  for  several  years 
the  summer  sessions  have  been  held  in  Chefoo. 


Boys'  School  Staff. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  McCarthy 

Mr.  E.  Murray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  J.  Alty 

Rev.  H.  A.  H.  Lea,  M.A. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Taylor 

Miss  Sanderson 

Miss  Angvvin 

Miss  Pearce 

Miss  Powell. 


Pupils   112 


Girls'  School  Staff. 

Mrs.  Hay  ward  {^pro  tern.') 

Mrs.  E.  Murray 

Miss  Fishe 

Mrs.  Taylor 

Miss  Wilson 

Miss  Pearse 

Miss  Smith 

Miss  Sheppard 

Miss  Gray 

Miss  Ewens. 

Pupils  80 
Total  279 


Medical  Officer  ... 
Resident  Nurse  ... 


Preparatory  School  Staff. 

Miss  Blackmore 
Miss  Robothani 
Miss  Triidinger 
Miss  Eldrid^je 
Miss  Warren 
Miss  Unwiu 
Miss  Riley 
Miss  Fuller. 


Pupils  87 


Dr.  Hogg. 
Miss  White. 


Secretary  for  the  Schools,  Mr.  J.  J.  Coulthard. 

[The  work  in  Ninghaichow  is  described  in  the  sketch  of  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Judd  in  the  section  of  "Pioneers  and  Veterans."] 
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THE  BRETHREN   MISSION  IN  EASTERN   SHANTUNG. 

Mission  work  was  coinnicnced  in  this  district  in  the  autumn  of 
1889  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  of  Peterhead,  Scotland,  (now  laboring  in 
Lower  Mongolia).  Mr.  Thos.  Weir  of  Shanghai  was  the  first  to  put  the 
needs  of  this  district  before  Mr.  Stephen,  and  after  paying  several  visits  to 
the  promontory,  Shihtao,  a  thriving  town  on  the  south-east  promontory,  was 
fixed  upon  as  tlie  place  for  beginning  work  amongst  the  people.  As  fiesh 
workers  arrived  and  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of  the  language  other 
stations  were  opened  ;  the  first  in  order  after  Shihtao,  being  Weihaiwei, 
which  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1892  by  Dr.  Case,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  same  jear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  M.  Dawson  went  to  reside  there. 

For  many  years  afterwards  no  fresh  stations  were  opened  up  althouoh 
the  number  of  workers  had  steadily  increased  until  1898,  when  Wen- 
lenghsien  was  occupied  by  ]\Ir.  C.  H.  Buxbaum.  Work  at  these  three 
stations  has  been  more  or  less  continuously  carried  on  up  to  the  present 
time,  although  the  staff  of  workers  has  not  only  been  changed  frequently 
but  greatly  reduced  in  number,  for  out  of  the  large  number  who  at  one  time 
or  another  laboured  in  these  parts  only  Dr.  Case  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ward 
Wilson  remain  on  the  field. 

A  few  years  ago  another  station  was  opened  by  Mr.  H.  Sydney 
Smith  in  a  village  called  Kvvanhsiakia,  70  li  from  Weihaiwei,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  there  are  a  good  number  of  Christians.  There  are  some 
150  or  more  Christians  in  the  district  scattered  over  some  50  or  60  villages. 

ShiJitao. — Work  was  began  in  this  seaport  town  in  1889  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephen,  and  later,  from  1890-1892,  other  workers  joined  them  ;  Misses 
Moon,  Dr.   Case,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ward  W^ilson. 

The  first  convert  was  baptized  in  1892  after  being  well  tested,  and 
lie  remains  to  the  present  time,  a  testimony  to  the  saving  and  keeping 
power  of  the  Gospel. 

In  1 893-1 894  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hogg  and  later  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mudditt  came  to  reside  at  Shihtao.  Mr.  Hogg  was  a  great  help  to  the 
work  at  this  period,  and  his  catechism,  "The  Golden  Compass,"  has  not 
only  been  much  used  in  our  district  to  the  help  of  many,  but  is  also 
largely  used  in  other  parts  of  China. 

Since  then,  many  other  workers  have  spent  their  early  years  in 
this  town,  and  then  have  gone  forth  to  other  stations  to  labour. 

Work  at  this  and  all  our  other  stations  will  always  take  the  form 
of  itineration  more  or  less,  visiting  the  many  markets  to  sell  books 
and  preach  the  Gospel  of  God's  grace.  In  the  spring  opportunities 
occur  both  in  this  town  and  Weihaiwei  for  special  work  among  the 
fishermen  during  the  fishing  season,  when  meetings  are  held  daily  in  our 
hall  on  the  street,  when  many  fishermen  from  all  parts  of  Shantung  hear 
the  Word  of  Life.      At  the  present  time  the  only  workers  left  in  Shihtao 
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are  Miss  Leacli  and  Miss  Akers.  There  are  altogether  some  15  to  20  in 
fellowship  at  Shihtao,  though  some  of  them  do  not  get  to  our  meetings 
very  often. 

WENTKNGHSIEN. 

Work  was  commenced  in  this  place  in  the  autumn  of  1898  by  Mr. 
Buxbaum.  From  the  first,  the  work  was  stiff  and  uphill  as  there  are  a 
good  many  of  the  literati  residing  here. 

In  1902,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Price  (now  of  Nanchangfu,  Kiangsi)  went 
to  reside  here.  Dispensary  work,  daily  preaching  in  the  Hall,  and  much 
itineration  was  carried  on  during  their  stay  in  this  hard  district,  but  little 
fruit  was  seen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Hill  (formerly  working  in  Straits  Settlements) 
joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  in  the  work  there  in  1904,  but  owing  to  Mrs. 
Hill's  illness  only  remained  there  a  short  time  and  left  for  Weihaiwei 
where  they  have  since  resided  and  helped  in  the  work. 

The  fort  is  now  being  held  by  Mr.  Jno.  E.  E.  Bridge  who  carae 
out  in  1904.  He  has  met  w^th  some  encouragement  in  his  service  for  the 
Lord  and  doubtless  in  due  time  fruit  will  be  seen  for  much  seed  sown. 

There  are  only  a  few  Christians  in  fellowship,  but  others  meet  in 
a  village  some  distance  out  from  Wenteng. 

WEIHAIWEI. 

Work  was  first  of  all  started  here  in  1892  by  Dr.  Case  and  Mr. 
Dawson.  Daring  the  occupation  of  this  post  by  Chinese  troops  and  later 
by  the  Chinese  Regiment,  meetings  for  Chinese  were  always  well  attended 
and  a  number  of  the  men  professed  to  be  converted. 

After  the  disbanding  of  the  Chinese  Regiment  it  was  found  necessary 
to  have  a  hall  in  a  more  central  part  of  the  town,  so  as  to  reach  many 
who  come  in  daily  from  the  surrounding  country.  A  few  years  ago  a 
new  hall  and  premises  for  a  boarding-school  for  boys  were  erected  on  a 
piece  of  land  generously  given  by  a  Chinese  clan. 

A  boys'  school  was  opened  in  1904,  principally  for  the  children  of 
Christians  in  the  district,  where  some  twenty  boys  are  receiving  an  education 
under  Christian  influence.  I\Iany  of  those  who  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion in  ihis  school  have  been  converted  and  have  now  gone  forth  to  differeut 
avocations  in  life. 

A  girls'  boarding-school  with  over  twenty  boarders  is  also  carried  on 
on  the  mainland.  It  was  commenced  by  Mrs.  Case  many  years  ago 
and  is  now  continued  by  the  Misses  Gresham  and  Rout.  On  the  Island 
of  Liukungtao,  besides  work  amongst  the  Chinese,  meetings  are  held 
throughout  the  year  on  the  Lord's  Day  for  Europeans  in  the  Union  Chapel, 
while  during  the  visit  of  the  British  Fleet  in  the  summer,  special  services 
are  held  for  the  men  on  the  Lord's  Day  and  throughout  the  week. 
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Tlie  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Institute  was  lirst  of  all  opened  in  1898  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mudditt  (now  in  England),  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
being  carried  on  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ockenden  wiili  some  encouragement. 

The  Weihaiwei  Mission  Press  with  Mr.  E.  C.  Ockenden  as  manager 
has  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  and  yearly  issues  a  Gospel 
calendar  for  general  distribution  amongst  the  Chinese.  A  good  part  of 
the  Government  printing  is  also  done  by  the  Press  and  the  expense  of 
running  the  Press  is  further  helped  by  the  printing  that  is  done  for  the 
British  Fleet  during  its  visit  here  in  the  summer.  Work  amongst  the  women 
is  looked  after  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  ]\Irs.  Hill  and  tlie  Misses  Gresham  and  Rout 
on  the  mainland,  while  Mrs.  Ockenden  seeks  to  do  what  she  can  for  the 
women  on  the  Island. 

WORKERS. 
WEIHAIWEI.  WENTENGHSIEN. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Case      1891.  Mr.  Jno.  E.  E.  Bridge  ...    1904. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J^  Ward  Wilson  1891.  uukungtao. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hill   ...  1893. 

Miss  Gresham...    ...    ...  1904.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Ockenden  1904. 

Miss  Rout  1904.  SHIHTAO. 

KUANHSIAKAI.  Miss  Briseid    ...  ..  ...    1902. 

Miss  Leach      ...  ...  ...    1908. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Smith    ...    1903.      Miss  Akers      1908. 


SKETCH  OF  THE   WORK   OF  THE  LIGHT   AND   HOPE   MISSION, 

SHANTUNG. 

(GERMAN    MENNONITE,   U.  S.  A.) 

In  August  1905,  we  came  to  Tsaohsien  as  independent  workers  and 
started  our  first  station  there.  In  1906  we  bought  a  place  in  Shanhsien 
and  in  the  same  year  seven  new  workers  from  America  joined  us,  and  in 
1908  four  more,  so  we  are  in  all  13  missionary  workers  (8  in  Tsaohsien, 
3  in  Shanhsien  and  2  in  Tsaochowlu).  The  work  in  Tsaochowfu  was 
begun  in  1909. 

In  all  we  have  baptized  104  native  converts.  Orphanage  work  was 
begun  soon  after  we  settled  down,  and  there  are  now  90  boys  and  40  girls 
who  are  supported  and  trained  in  these  institutions.  We  find  many  open 
doors,  more  than  we  can  enter.  "The  field  is  white  unto  the  harvest,  but 
the  reapers  are  (ew.''^  Our  aim  is  to  be  true  and  faithful  and  to  bring  the 
message  of  salvation  to  these  lost  and  benighted  heathen. 

H.  C.    Bartel. 


ASSOCIAXKD    INDUP^NDKNT    WORKERS    OF    GERMAN    MENNONITES    FROM    U.S.A.  TSAOHSIRN. 


^V   ^.■- 


NrCW    CHURCH    AT    TS.VOU.SI  h.\ ,    lylt 
GERMAN    MKNNONITE   MISSION. 


METHODIST    EPISCOPAL   MISSION,  TAINGANFU. 


MICTHODIST    Kl'lSCOPAL   MISSION    CHrKCH,    TAINGANFU. 
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THE   CHEFOO   INDUSTRIAL   MISSION. 

The  work  from  which  the  Chefoo  Industrial  Mission  eventually 
developed  was  commenced  early  in  1893.  After  our  connection  with  the 
China  Inland  Mission  was  severed,  we  stayed  in  China  with  the  set  purpose 
of  demonstrating  that  we  could  work  for  our  support  and  at  the  same  time 
do  effective  mission  work. 

In  1895  Mrs.  McMullan  began  to  train  teachers,  and  early  in  1896 
opened  the  first  of  the  schools  which  since  have  become  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  work.     The  object  of  these  schools  has  been  from  the  beginnine: 

(i.)    To  lead  the  scholars  to  Christ  and  build  up  Christian  character. 

(2.)  To  give  the  pupils  a  sound  education  so  that  they  might  be 
able  to  read  the  Bible  and  be  useful  members  of  Society. 

(3.)  To  teach  lace  making  by  which  in  after  life  they  could,  if 
necessary,  support  themselves. 

Under  the  blessing  of  God  these  aims  have  to  some  extent  been 
realised.  A  number  of  girls  have  professed  conversion  and  have  been 
received  into  the  Church  and  are  proving  by  their  consistent  lives  the  reality 
of  the  change.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary,  former  pupils  are 
supporting  themselves  by  the  arts  learned  in  the  schools,  or  are  contributing 
to  the  support  of  their  families.  Lace  making  has  also  been  taught  to 
many  others  and  is  now  the  means  of  support  of  thousands  of  women 
and  girls  in  the  district. 

The  schools  were  carried  on  in  rented  premises  in  Chefoo  until  1902 
when  the  buildings  now  occupied  as  Church,  schools,  and  residences  for 
teachers  and  scholars  were  erected.  These  buildings  are  situated  south  of 
Chefoo,  bordering  on  a  populous  section  of  the  town  and  are  admirably 
suited  to  the  work. 

During  the  earlier  years  the  education  was  necessarily  entirely  of  a 
primary  character,  but  later  a  higher  education  has  been  given  to  the  more 
advanced  pupils.  There  are  now  about  150  girls  in  the  different  depart- 
ments. A  number  of  the  girls  do  not  make  lace  but  are  taught  Chinese 
Classics,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  other  subjects  as  well  as  English 
and  Music.  Another  section  of  the  school  studies  for  half  the  day  and 
makes  lace  the  other  half;  besides  this  there  is  a  kindergarten  school  with 
about  forty  small  children.  About  thirty  of  the  pupils  are  boarders  and  the 
rule  is  that  these  must  have  their  feet  unbound  before  entering.  The  pupils 
only  pay  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  their  food  and  this  is  generally  met 
by  what  they  receive  for  their  lace  work.  Mrs.  McMullan  has  given  many 
years  of  her  life  to  this  work  and  still  continues  to  supervise  it,  but  more 
recently  she  has  been  assisted  by  a  foreign  lady  who  resides  at  the  school. 
In  1909  workrooms  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  very  poorest  cla.ss  were  opened  ; 
the  girls  are  permitted  to  work  all  day  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  given 
to  religious  instruction  and  a  short  service. 
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We  have  nothing  encouraging  to  say  regarding  progress  in  self- 
support.  During  the  first  year  the  schools  fully  met  expenses  with  the 
exception  of  superintendent's  salary  (which  was  honorary)  and  cost  of  build- 
ings. During  recent  years  the  wages  paid  for  lace  have  been  more,  whilst 
the  receipts  have  been  less  owing  to  the  increased  competition  of  lace 
coming  from  workers  elsewhere,  larger  amounts  have  also  been  paid  for 
teachers  and  superintendence  so  that  the  schools  cannot  now  be  maintained  in 
a  high  state  of  efficiency  without  a  considerable  expenditure  in  excess  of 
receipts. 

We  have  not  entirely  lost  sight  of  work  for  boys  and  young  men,  and  • 
in  1898  started  a  brush  factory  in  which  nearly  thirty  were  employed.  They 
worked  daily  to  5  p.m.,  the  rest  of  the  evening  being  given  to  instruction, 
principally  Biblical.  The  factory  produced  excellent  brushes,  but  in  finish 
and  price  we  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  product  and  the  work 
was  given  up  in  1903.  A  number  of  the  boys  professed  conversion  and 
five  of  them  were  received  into  the  Church  in  1899  by  Dr.  Corbett. 

In  1905  we  received  about  ten  boys  who  had  already  been  some  years 
at  school,  giving  them  half  a  day's  education  and  finding  some  work  for 
them  the  other  half  day.  Most  of  these  young  men  are  employed  by  our 
firm  and  are  doing  very  well.  In  the  office,  daily  worship  is  conducted  in 
English  and  Chinese,  the  employees  now  numbering  nearly  forty. 

The  Church  founded  in  1902  receives  additions  from  time  to  time, 
the  attendance  at  the  Sunday  .services  averaging  from  150  to  200.  It  is 
connected  with  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  of  Shantung,  our  aim 
being  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  existing  churches.  A  flourishing 
Christian  Endeavour  Society  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Church. 

In  April  1898,  a  school  for  Bible-women  was  opened  with  ten  in 
attendance.  The  school  was  continued  for  some  months,  the  women 
receiving  a  good  training  in  the  scriptures  and  practical  work.  W'e  are 
still   hearing  from   time   to   time  of  the  good    work  they  are  doing  in  their 

homes. 

The  desire  for  more  aggressive  evangelistic  eflfort,  and  the  fact  that 
those  fitted  for  such  work  were  already  fully  employed,  led  to  the  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  training  evangelists.  The  proposal 
was  heartily  taken  up  by  our  friends  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  who  under- 
take the  teaching  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Corbett.  The  following  are 
the  principles  on  which  the  school  was  founded. 

(A.)    Interdenominational. 

(B.)  To  be  conducted  on  lines  which  will  encourage  voluntary  work 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  Chinese. 

(C.)  Practical  work  to  be  part  of  the  training.  Open  to  all  earnest 
Chri-stian  men  of  good  character  who  have  given  evidence  that  God  has 
called  them  to  witness  for  Christ,  and  who  can  read  the  IMandarin  New 
Testament. 


MK.    JAMRS    MCMUM,AN. 


MRS.    J.    MCMl'LLAN. 


MR.    K.    K.    VIAN, 
EDITOR    OF   THE    "MORNING    STAR. 
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The  Men's  Training  Institute  was  opened  on  October  1898  with  26 
men  ;  there  are  now  (July  1910)  over  30.  Many  of  these  men  come  from 
the  eastern  part  of  Shantung,  though  some  are  from  West  Shantung  and 
Chili.  The  course  which  is  principally  scriptural  is  for  three  years,  about 
eight  months  of  each  year  being  given  to  study,  the  remainder  to 
evangelistic  work. 

December  1908  saw  the  rise  of  The  Morning  Stav^  a  Christian 
Mandarin  newspaper  issued  fortnightly  and  edited  by  Mrs.  McMullau  and 
Mr.  Yuen  King-kwei.  Each  issue  contains  a  sermon,  a  newly  translated 
hymn,  biographical  sketches,  stories  illustrating  Christian  truths,  Church 
and  general  news  and  such  other  matters  as  are  deemed  helpful,  and  we 
trust  it  may  be  the  means  of  blessing  to  the  Churches  in  North  China. 
The  circulation  is  now  nearly  1,500  and  we  have  had  a  number  of  letters 
from  Chinese  pastors  and  others,  speaking  of  the  great  help  the  paper  has 
been  to  them. 

There  has  been  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  The  Morning  Star 
printed  in  Chefoo,  and  in  May  1910  we  purchased  a  printing  plant  in 
working  order  to  which  we  have  added  Chinese  type.  The  Press  is  called 
"The  Industrial  Mission  Press"  and  we  hope  that  "The  Holy  War,'.'  "Life 
of  David  Livingstone,"  "New  Mandarin  Plymns"  and  other  Christian 
literature  now  appearing  in  The  Morning  Star  may  be  published  in  book 
form  shortly. 

The  work  of  this  Mission  has  been  carried  on  without  appeals  for 
funds  and  is  entirely  supported  by  the  Director  and  those  associated  with 
him.  Further,  our  policy  is  not  to  ask  customers  to  purchase  our  goods,  as 
part  of  the  profits  are  used  for  mission  work,  but  because  what  we  sell  will 
compete  with  anything  offered  elsewhere  ;  that  they  do  so  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  our  wholesale  business  increases  annualh-. 

The  amount  expended  for  mission  work  in  1908  was  I\Iex.  $3,094.50  ; 
(see  report  for  that  year.)  No  report  of  the  year  1909  was  published,  but  the 
amount  was  as  follows  : — 

Industrial  Mission  School        ...  ...  ...  Mex.  $2,400.51 

Evangelists'  Training  School  ...  ...  ,,  .1,023.95 

Subscription  to  Inland  Churches  ...  ...  ,,  164.00 

Vladivostock  Mission   ...          ...  ...  ...  ,,  377.60 

Subscription  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ...  ...  ...  ,,  342.25 

The  Morning  Star        ...          ...  ...  ...  ,,  891.33 

Missionary  Allowances  and  Passage  Money  ...  ,,  i)357-95 

^6,557.59 

Whilst  we  look  back  over  the  jears  with  thankfulness  and  praise  to 
God  who  has  guided  and  given  the  increase,  we  are  far  from  satisfied.  We 
believe  that  some  have  been  brought  from  darkness  to  light,  that  some 
have   been   helped   on    the   heavenward  p;itli,   numbers  have  received  a  good 
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education  and  many  have  been  put  in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest  live- 
lihood, but  our  workers  are  lew  and  our  strength  is  small,  and  we  ask  for 
prayer  that  God  will  send  us  suitable  workers  filled  with  love  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  wisdom,  grace,  and  strength  may  be  given  ;  that  God  will  richly 
bless,  make  steadfast  and  faithful  all  the  workers  iu  every  department  ;  also 
that  He  will  continue  to  bless  and  prosper  the  business  department  so  that 
the  means  may  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  extending  work. 

We  cannot  close  this  without  a  tribute  to  our  dear  friend  the  Rev. 
George  Cornwell,  who  was  called  to  his  reward  on  August  26th,  1909. 
What  we  have  been  able  to  do  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  his  sympathy 
and  practical  help  rendered  lovingly  and  freely. 

James  and  L.   McMullan. 
Names  of  workers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMullan. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nicoll. 
Miss  A.  E.  Milne. 


•    SCHOOL  FOR  CHINESE  DEAF  CHILDREN,  CHEFOO. 

The  school  for  deaf  children  was  begun  in  Tengchowfu  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Rogers  Mills  in  1887,  discontinued  in  1896  and  re-organized  at 
Chefoo  in  1898.  The  property  is  held  under  a  "trust  deed"  by  a  local 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  comprises  land,  buildings,  and  appliances  valued  at 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  Mexican. 

A  department  for  girls  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1907  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Anita  E.  Carter  who  had  come  out  from  home  the  previous  year. 

Forty  children,  one  blind-deaf,  have  been  in  attendance  during 
these  years,  coming  from  nine  different  provinces,  and  one  from  Korea. 
This  number  could  have  been  more  than  doubled  if  we  had  had  sufficient 
means  at  our  command.  Three  men  and  two  women  teachers  (hearing 
persons)  have  been  in  training,  besides,  two — a  man  and  his  wife — from 
Korea  who  have  returned  to  open  the  first  school  for  the  deaf  in  that 
country. 

The  work  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  deaf  and  their 
friends  in  iVmerica  and  Great  Britain,  supplemented  by  gifts  from  others 
who  hear  about  it.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  an  endowment  toward 
which  a  small  sum  has  already  been  received. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  prove  to  the  Chinese,  not  only  the 
possibility,  but,  by  practical  demonstration,  the  benefit  to  the  deaf  them- 
selves and  to  the  state  of  their  education.  It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  we  took,  during  the  winter  of  1908,  a  journey  of  over  three  thousand 
English  miles,  visiting  sixteen  cities,  holding  over  fifty  meetings  and 
giving  demonstrations,    with   the  pupils    whom    we    took    with    us,    before 
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more  than  tliiiLy  thousand  Cliiiiese,  in  nearly  every  place  reaching  some 
of  the  officials,  notably  the  Vice-president  of  the  P)Oard  of  Kducation  and 
two  of  the  Viceroys.  Much  interest  was  manifested  and  tentative  plans 
made  for  opening  schools  under  the  Oovernment  and  in  connection  with 
Mission  schools  for  hearing  pupils  to  be  taught  by  teachers  trained  at  the 
Chefoo  School. 

To  prepare  for  this  work  we  have  attempted  to  adapt  the  methods — 
evolved  after  years  of  experience  by  the  best  teachers  in  Western  lands — to 
the  Chinese  language,  and  to  put  within  the  reach  of  teachers,  by  means 
of  charts  and  books,  a  system  the  principles  of  which  can  be  used  in  all 
parts  of  China.      Much  has  been  accomplished  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Among  the  boys  who  have  been  longest  in  the  school,  three  are 
now  in  good  positions  as  type-setter,  carpenter,  and  cook,  while  another 
is  tutor  to  a  young  deaf  child. 

The  school  is  wholly  Christian  in  character,  but  undenominational  ; 
pupils  of  all  creeds  as  well  as  from  heathen  homes  are  received.  It  aims 
to  make  itself  felt  as  one  more  illustration  of  the  love  of  Christ  who 
forgot  not  one  of  these  little  ones. 

Mrs.  Charles  Rogers  Mills. 

Note. — By  an  arrangement  with  the  .American  Presbyterian  Board  the  permanency 
of  the  school  has  been  secured  and  the  work  taken  over  by  them  on  condition  that  an 
endowment  of  $45,000  Gold  be  obtained. 


THE  NEW    MISSIONARY   HOME,  CHEFOO. 

In  the  year  1901  Dr.  Hunter  Corbett  and  I  were  exercised  as  to 
the  establishing  of  a  "Home  of  Rest"  in  Chefoo  for  members  of  the 
various  Missions  who  had  then  no  place  to  go  to  wliere  they  might  stay 
and  recruit. 

Dr.  Corbett  and  I  seemed  to  feel  that  the  sooner  some  such  home 
was  started  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  members  who  were  continually 
needing  a  place  such  as  we  now  have. 

A  little  later  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  our  beloved  friend  who 
has  from  the  very  start  so  heartily  thrown  himself  into  the  project. 

Dear  Dr.  Corbett  :  In  answer  to  your  question  re  the  need  of  a 
Missionary  Home  of  Rest  for  Chefoo,  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  a  most 
^'•pressing  need?'' 

Perhaps  my  wife  and  I  are  in  a  better  position  than  some  to  say 
this,  because  we  have  seen,  during  the  fourteen  years  of  our  life  here, 
how  hard  pressed  many  earnest  missionary  workers  have  been  when 
seeking  quarters  for  needed  rest  and  change  for  tiiemselves  or  others.  We 
have  not  been  able  (except  occasionally)  to  offer  hospitality  to  those 
outside  the  China  Inland  Mission,  simply  on  account  of  lack  of  room,  and 
often  have  I  been  exceedingly  sad  to  see  brethren  and  sisters  unable  to 
obtain  suitable  accommodation, 
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The  rates  cliarged  per  day  at  the  hotels  are  intended  tor  pros- 
perous merchants  and  their  families,  and  persons  connected  with  the 
Consular  or  Customs'  services  having  liberal  salaries,  but  are  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  missionary's  purse. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  therefore,  that  your  desire  to  plead  with  God 
about  this  will  end  in  a  new  home  soon  being  established—^;'  the  need 
is  great. 

Such  a  home  would  be  a  centre  for  spiritual  aud  physical  refresh- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  the  missionary  body  in  China  and  Corea.  If 
what  I  have  said  will  lead  to  more  earnest  prayer  I  shall  indeed  be  glad. 
He  cau  aud  zvill  provide  ;  let  us  tell  Him  first,  and  leave  all  to  His 
direction. 

Yours  heartily  in  His  service, 

John  A.  Stooke. 
C.  I.   M.  Sanatorium, 

Chefoo,  Ji{l\\  rgoi. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait  for  indications  of  God's  answer  to  our 
prayers. 

In  September  1901,  Joseph  Storrs  Fry,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  England,  sent 
us  the  first  donation  and  then  followed  a  gift  from  one  (in  Chefoo)  deeply 
interested  in  the  scheme — which  (added  to  what  was  already  in  hand,) 
enabled  us  to  start  the  purchase  of  some  suitable  land.  As  time  went 
on  other  gifts  came  in,  and  we  had  to  face  the  "knotty  problem"  of 
building.  From  the  first  our  desire  was  that  there  should  be  "no  debt," 
so  we  began  with  the  resolve  to  go  ahead  only  so  far  as  the  funds  in  hand 
would  justify. 

As  we  proceeded  we  learnt  many  a  lesson  ;  (who  of  us  has  not  learnt 
much  through  building  experiences  ?  )  One  important  lesson  was  a  financial 
one,  namely — that  we  had  far  better  finish  the  contract  rather  than  incur 
extra  cost  by  pulling  down  scaffolding,  etc.  We  had  therefore  to  borrow 
Dollars  $4,200  (at  5^  per  cent,  interest)  in  order  to  do  so. 

Being  away  on  furlough  during  part  of  the  time,  Mr.  E.  Tomalin 
very  kindly  looked  after  the  structure,  and  in  February,  1906,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  friends  we  decided  to  shorten  our  stay  and  return  to  take  up  the 
oversight  and  open  the  Home  that  spring.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  were 
obliged  to  resign  our  connection  with  the  C.  I.  M.,  with  whom  we  had  been 
in  happy  fellowship  for  nearly  nineteen  years.  A  vast  deal  had  to  be  done 
to  furnish  and  fit  the  Home  for  occupation — it  proved  a  task  of  no  small 
magnitude,  but  the  kindness  of  friends  who  cheered  us  on,  and  the  willing 
"gifts"  of  many  others  from  America,  England,  China  and  elsewhere 
lightened  the  burden  and  enabled  us  to  welcome  our  first  guests  on  April 
25th,  1906. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  what  was  stated  in  our  first 
booklet  issued  in  October,  T907. 
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Only  those  who  have  lived  j-ear  after  year  in  crowded  cities  and 
towns  where  all  sanitary  laws  are  set  at  defiance  can  fully  understand  how, 
even  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  the  strongest  constitutions  are  gradually 
undermined,  and  an  entire  change  for  a  time  to  a  more  healthful  place  is 
the  only  hope  of  prolonged  life  and  usefulness. 

A  consecrated  and  gifted  author,  after  years  of  suffering  from 
wrecked  nerves  and  sleeplessness,  wrote  these  significant  words  : — 

"If  you  could  once  make  up  your  mind  in  the  fear  of  God  never 
to  undertake  more  work  of  any  sort  than  you  can  carry  on  calmly,  quietly, 
without  hurry  or  flurry,  and  the  instant  you  feel  yourself  growing  nervous 
and  like  one  out  of  breath,  would  stop  and  take  breath,  you  would  find 
this  simple,  common-sense  rule  doing  for  you  what  no  prayers  nor  tears 
could  ever  accomplish." 

One  missionary  has  said  that  since  he  began  work  in  China  he  has 
known  of  more  than  a  score  of  missionaries  who,  if  they  had  taken  rest  in 
time,  would  probably  have  escaped  the  sad  fate  of  breaking  down  both  in 
mind  and  body,  and  a  still  larger  number  who  toiled  on  year  after  year 
without  change  or  rest,  until  health  became  so  wrecked  that  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  mission  field  and  were  never  able  to  return. 

We  have  many  proofs  of  God's  rich  blessing — scores  have  come  to  us 
weary  in  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  and  through  the  Father's  loving  care  and 
keeping  have  been  saved  from  serious  breakdown  in  health  and  have  been 
enabled  to  return  to  their  various  spheres  of  labour  with  bodies  strengthened, 
as  well  as  their  spiritual  life  refreshed  and  deepened.  During  three  months 
of  the  year  we  are  usually  full,  forty  being  accommodated,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  vear  we  have  a  few  continuallv  comine  and  soine. 


THE  MISSIONARY  SETTLEMENT,  "  ILTIS  HUK/»  TSINGTAU. 

In  the  year  1906  the  founding  of  this  little  settlement  was 
accomplished.  To  Dr.  Charles.  K.  Roys  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission,  Weihsieu,  is  due  the  credit  of  initiation.  He  successfully 
accomplished  the  purchase  of  land  close  to  the  shore  and  on  the  outskirts 
of  Tsingtau,  near  enough,  however,  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  town,  its 
shops,  and  its  markets  and  yet  secluded  enough  to  allow  for  ease  and 
freedom  from  conventionality.      As  one  has  described  it  : — 

"The  combination  in  outlook  of  mountain  heights  and  flowing  seas 
is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  mountains,  too,  are  clothed  with  fra- 
grant pine,  and  these  are  also  nodding  in  the  breezes  at  our  doors.  The 
local  Government  has  made  beautiful  roads  even  over  the  hills,  and 
riding  and  cycling  may  be  indulged  in  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  Six  little  cottages  are  already  erected  as  a  beginning  for  a 
settlement.       These    are    locally    and    jocularly    named,     "Roys'    Roost," 
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"Mateer's  Mess,"  "  Luce's  Lodge,"  "  Domus  Dodd,"  "The  Woman's 
Wigwam,"  and  the  "  Ho-Fa  Hut,"  and  are  during  the  season,  June  to  Sep- 
tember, fully  occupied.  A  lovely  bathing  beach  is  within  easy  reach.  The 
band  of  the  garrison  discourses  sweet  music  on  the  Strand  beach,  a  couple 
of  miles  off,  twice  a  week,  and  local  entertainments  are  numerous.  War 
vessels  and  merchantmen  and  native  craft  of  all  descriptions  are  constantly 
entering  or  leaving  the  port  and  so  an  air  of  bustle  and  activity  is  given  to 
the  scene.  In  fact  all  that  makes  for  recuperating  vitality  and  storing 
up  energy  are  there  in  happy  combination." 
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1"^N   the  year  A.D.  628,  Mohammed  sent  his  maternal  uncle  Wah-b-abi- 
kabeha  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Emperor  of  China  who  granted 
__J     permission   for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  within  his  domin- 
ions and  allowed  a  mosque  to  be  erected  in  Canton.      This  ambas- 
sador died  in  Canton  and  was  buried  to  the  north  of  that  city. 

In  A.D.  755,  Kaliph  Abu  Giafer  sent  a  contingent  of  4,000  Arab 
soldiers  to  help  the  Chinese  Government  to  suppress  the  Turkish  rebel,  An 
Lushan.  As  a  reward  for  these  services  those  soldiers  were  established  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Empire  and  given  Chinese  wives.  These  may  be 
considered  the  original  stock  of  Arab  Mohammedan  Chinese. 

There  are  said  to  be  in  China  at  the  present  time  some  twenty  millions 
of  Mohammedans  of  whom  200,000  are  located  in  Shantung.  These  are' 
distributed  principally  in  the  cities  of  Tsinanfu,  Tsiningchovv,  Tsaochow- 
fu,  T'aingan,  Lintsingchow,  Taichow,  Tsingchowfu,  Yenchowfu,  besides 
being  distributed  in  smaller  centres  in  different  places  throughout  the 
Province.  They  have  eight  large  mosques  in  Tsinanfu,  besides  some 
smaller  buildings  in  the  outlying  district,  with  a  resident  population  in  the 
city  of  8,000  families. 

In  all  the  large  mosques  there  are  schools  for  the  study  of  Arabic, 
which  is  taught  by  the  Imams.  These  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  not  large, 
seven  or  eight  pupils  being  the  average  number  in  attendance.  Some  of  the 
children  from  the  country  districts  come  as  boarders  to  the  larger  centres. 
The  studies  in  Arabic  are  carried  on  for  fifteen  years  and  are  then  followed 
by  Persian. 

Practical  knowledge  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic  is  limited  to  priests  and 
students,  and  is  only  used  in  the  mosques. 

Books  in  Arabic  have  been  written  and  even  printed  in  China. 

One  of  the  priests  in  Tsinanfu  possessed  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Arabic  which  had  come  from  Beyrout  tweuty-five  years  ago.  This 
Testament  he  was  able  to  read,  but  rather  slowly. 

The  books  which  are  studied  are  all  in  Arabic,  but  oral  instruction  is 
also  given  in  Chinese.  The  priests  who  are  in  any  degree  educated  talk 
freely  of  their  doctrines  so  that  there  must  be  some  amount  of  instruction 
given  at  least  to  the  initiated. 

In  outward  appearance  so  far  as  dress  is  concerned  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  Mohammedans  and  the  ordinary  Chinese.  Their  features 
sometimes  betray  their  foreign  origin,  such  as  a  prominent  nose  and  in  some 
cases  a  swarthy  skin  ;  eyes  and  forehead  also  differ,  and  they  do  not  clip 
the  corners  of  the  upper  beard.     They  do  not  as  a  rule  intermarry  with 
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Chinese.  They  arc  very  clannish  ;  in  the  large  cities  they  usually  all  live 
in  one  section  and  in  villages  they  frequently  do  not  allow  the  Chinese  to 
live  with  them  ;  the  whole  village  being  entirely  Mohammedan.  They 
band  together  and  are  said  to  have  little  regard  for  right  or  wrong,  so  they 
are  greatly  disliked  and  even  hated  by  the  Chinese.  Priests  and  students 
wear  a  special  head-dress  when  in  the  mosque,  but  the  women  do  not  veil 
their  faces  as  they  do  in  other  lands.  As  men  the  Mohammedans  are  very 
accessible;  they  talk  freely  on  business  or  ordinary  topics  and  have  no 
objection  to  converse  and  even  argue  on  religion.  They  certainly  look 
upon  all  foreign  missionaries  in  a  manner  as  co-religionists  because  of 
worshipping  one  God  and  preaching  against  idolatry.  They  are  on  this 
account  less  likely  to  change  their  religion  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  rarely  enter 
the  Christian  Church.  (It  is  true,  however,  that  very  little  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  direct  effort  amongst  them  as  a  distinct  class).  They  seem 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  externals  of  worship  ;  look  upon  idolatry  with 
contempt  ;  reverence  the  one  only  true  and  living  God  ;  recognize  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  Jesus  as  holy  men,  but  by  no  means  on  a  level  with  Mohammed, 
and  there  they  rest  satisfied  and  immovable. 

The  Mohammedans  have  no  objection  to  enter  for  the  Civil  Service 
examinations  although  that  implies  the  worship  of  Confucius.  They  become 
officials  and  conform  to  what  is  required  of  them  in  the  observance  of 
heathen  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  they  do  not,  however,  worship  the  Emperor. 
They  excuse  the  bowing  to  idols  on  the  ground  that  they  are  forced  to 
do  so  or  else  lose  their  positions.  They  look  upon  it  as  merely  a  form, 
and  assert  that  they  are  still  true  followers  of  Mohammed  and  worship  only 
the  living  God.  Pilgrimages  to  Mecca  from  this  province  must  be  rare  ; 
in  fact  they  are  never  heard  of.  In  the  south,  however,  a  vessel  is  chartered 
and  filled  up  with  pilgrims  annually. 

The  rite  of  circumcision  is  rigorously  observed  ;  this  is  the  one 
essential  mark  of  a  true  Mohammedan.  Religious  ceremonies  are  observed 
by  the  faithful  few  only.  The  ordinary  Mohammedan,  except  on  special 
occasions,  rarely  visits  the  mosques.  Tliey  pass  their  lives  very  much  like 
those  around  them.  Cleansing  and  the  rites  of  purification  are  largely  a 
dead  letter  amongst  them  ;  the  priests,  however,  always  bathe  before  worship. 
Prayer  by  priests  is  engaged  in  five  times  a  day.  The  names  of  Adam, 
Abraham,  Noah,  Jesus,  Moses,  and  Mohammed  are  always  mentioned  in 
prayer,  and  in  this  order. 

The  Kalima  is  recited  by  the  faithful  at  all  times  of  worship. 
Only  Arabic  is  used  in  the  mosques  or  in  religious  services.  Their 
religion  is  really  understood  by  very  few  comparatively,  but  some  priests 
have  a  fair  acquaintance  with  their  tenets  and  are  quite  willing  to  dis- 
cuss them. 

The  turban  or  "testa"  is  worn  when  in  the  mosque  at  worship, 
but  not  at  other  times.     On  formal  occasions,  however,  a  peculiar  pointed 
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cap  is  soiiietiines  worn,  but  on  ordinary  occasions  tlicy  conform  to  the  usual 
Chinese  headgear. 

The  Mohammedans  have  special  marriage  and  funeral  observances 
which  are  performed  by  priests  within  their  own  premises. 

Polygamy  is  not  common  amongst  them,  any  more  than  it  is 
amongst  the  Chinese. 

The  architecture  of  the  mosques  largely  follows  the  ordinary  Chinese 
style,  but  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  heathen  temples.  They 
always  face  to  the  east  and  the  worshipper  to  the  west.  Minarets  are  not 
common  ;  the  highest  point  or  peak  of  the  building  is  usually  of  a  peculiar 
shape  which  distinguishes  the  mosques  from  the  temples. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  article  on  T'ai  Shan  that  a  colony 
of  Mohammedans  has  settled  on  the  mountain  and  is  allowed  the  monopoly 
of  supplying  chair  coolies  for  those  who  wish  to  ascend  in  that  way. 
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EDUCATION   IN   SHANTUNG,   PAST, 
PRESENT,   AND   FUTURE. 


i 


|S  one  peruses  the  ancient  Chinese  books  there  are  two  words  which 
are  always  in  evidence — "learn,"  "teach,"  and  the  ancient  masters 
were  keen  to  note  that  "to  teach  is  one-half  of  learning."  It  is 
possible  that  the  early  tribes  of  this  people,  as  they  pressed  their 
way  into  this  land  from  the  West,  brought  with  them  a  rude  pictographic 
language,  though  we  can  hardly  place  any  extant  inscription  or  document 
earlier  than  1500  B.  C.  Before  the  invention  of  paper,  writing  was  done 
with  a  stylus  on  tablets  of  bamboo  which  were  strung  together  on  string. 
Very  early  the  Chinese  written  character  was  advanced  sufficiently  for  use 
in  recording  simple  observations  of  eclipses  and  the  movements  of  the  stars, 
and  also  in  issuing  governmental  orders.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Shang 
Dynasty  (1766-1122  B.C.)  according  to  the  "Book  of  History"  a  written 
memorial  was  presented  by  a  minister  to  his  sovereign,  and  in  the  early 
Chou  dynasty  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  Confucius  (Pj.C.  551)  a  book 
resembling  a  dictionary  was  compiled.  Confucius'  works  show  us  that  while 
in  his  time  there  were  still  existing  documents  of  high  antiquity,  they  were 
not  very  numerous  nor  complete.  The  classical  books,  which  the  Chinese 
study  to-day,  with  varying  terminology,  speak  of  schools  existing  in  the 
ancient  period  embraced  by  the  Emperors  Yao,  Shun,  and  the  great  Yu  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Confucius  on  the  other, — roughly  sneaking,  between 
201 1  and  500  B.C. 

The  earliest  institutions  seem  to  have  been  Government  Schools 
established  by  the  Emperors  for  the  training  of  their  officials  in  the  arts  of 
government  and  war.  It  is  written  in  "The  Book  of  Rites"  "that  for 
purpose  of  education  among  the  ancients,  villages  (of  twenty-five  families) 
had  their  schools,  districts  (of  six  hundred  families)  their  academies, 
departments  their  colleges,  and  principalities  their  universities."  These 
terms,  however,  for  the  various  institutions  do  not,  of  course,  correspond  to 
our  usage  to-day,  but  merely  indicate  that  there  was  some  grading  and 
unified  organization.  There  were  the  primary  schools  which  the  student 
entered  at  seven  or  eight  years,  where  they  studied  the  six  liberal  arts  of 
ceremony,  music,  archery,  charioteering,  writing,  and  elementary  numbers 
such  as  counting,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  At 
fifteen  they  entered  upon  a  higher  course  in  which  they  were  supposed  to 
exhaustively  investigate  the  correcting  and  perfection  of  their  own  person- 
alities and  characters,  and  prepare  themselves  to  rule  others.  At  set  time.s 
the  student  was  examined  as  to  his  proficiency.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
he  was  tested  as  to  the  clearness  of  his  pronunciation  and  as  to  his  ruling 
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purpose  ill  study.  Later  he  was  exaniiued  as  to  the  occupatiou  iu  life 
which  appealed  to  hiui  ;  the  kiud  of  uieu  he  liked  to  associate  witii;  the 
kiud  of  friends  who  attracted  hiui  ;  his  mental  grasp  of  subjects  studied  ;  his 
power  of  discrimination  in  what  he  learned,  and  whether  he  was  "establish- 
ed "  in  these  things. 

While  we  do  not  reach  real  historical  ground  in  Chinese  History 
until  about  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  we 
arrive  at  a  period  of  more  or  less  historic  certainty  as  we  enter  the  Chou 
Dynasty  (B.C.  1122-225).  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^Id  in  the  "Book  of  History"  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  dynasty.  King  \Vu  attached  great  importance  to  the 
learning  of  all  ceremonies  connected  with  funerals  and  sacrifices,  and 
especially  laid  emphasis  on  the  study  of  the  "  Five  Relations  ",  viz.,  father 
and  son  ;  husband  and  wife  ;  sovereign  and  subject  ;  elder  and  younger 
brothers,  and  friends.  In  addition  to  these,  emphasis  was  to  be  laid  on  the 
five  ceremonies  ;  the  six  kinds  of  music  ;  the  five  methods  of  archery 
and  charioteering  ;  the  six  classes  of  the  written  character  ;  the  six 
ceremonies  (at  sacrifices,  funerals.  Imperial  audiences,  etc..,)  and  the  six 
sections  of  arithmetic  (addition,  subtraction,  various  measurements,  etc). 

In  these  early  days,  the  study  of  poetry  was  assigned  unusual 
importance.  Doubtless  the  collecting  of  folk-song  began  at  a  very  early 
date  ;  certainly  much  had  been  done  before  the  days  of  Confucius. 
Emperors  returning  from  war  composed  odes  of  victory.  When  Duke 
Aluh  died  (B.C.  624)  the  record  is  made  that  "the  people  feeling 
compassion  composed  an  ode."  We  are  told  in  the  Analects  (dialogues  of 
ConfucifTs  with  his  disciples)  that  "the  subjects  on  which  the  master  most 
frequently  discoursed  were  the  Odes,  the  history,  and  the  observances  of 
decorum — on  all  these  he  constantly  dwelt."  Confucius  asked,  "  Have 
you  studied  the  Odes?"  "No,"  the  disciple  replied.  "If  you  do  not 
study  the  Odes  you  will  have  nothing  to  use  in  conversation."  One  day 
he  said  to  his  son:  "  If  you  do  not  learn  the  Odes  you  will  not  be  fit  to 
converse  with."  On  another  occasion  he  said:  "Let  the  character  be 
formed  by  the  poets.  My  young  disciples,  why  do  you  not  study  the 
poets?  Poetry  is  able  to  stimulate  the  mind  ;  it  can  train  the  observation  ; 
it  can  encourage  social  intercourse;  it  can  modify  the  vexations  of  life; 
from  it  the  student  learns  to  fulfil  his  more  immediate  duty  to  his  parents 
and  his  remoter  duty  to  his  Prince,  and  in  it  he  may  become  widely 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  birds  and  beasts,  plants  and  trees."  The 
book  of  poetry,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  Confucius'  dav  and 
studied  by  all  who  aspire  to  learning  in  China,  deals  with  the  manners  and 
customs,  pastimes,  domestic  life,  agriculture,  and  husbandry  ;  it  sings  of 
arms  and  of  men,  of  ancient  divination  and  auguries,  of  primitive 
astronomy  and  of  religious  beliefs  and  solemnities.  The  ancient  Chinese 
seem  to  have  been  in  deepest  sympathy  with  the  thought  expressed  at  a 
later  date  and  in  another  country  that,  "  If  a  man  were  permitted  to  make 
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all  the  ballads  of  the  land  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws." 
Indeed  the  ancient  rulers  believed  that  the  poems  and  ballads  revealed  the 
thoughts  and  spirit  of  the  ruled,  gav^e  a  clue  to  the  efficiency  or  the 
deficiency  of  their  rule,  and  assisted  them  in  the  choice  of  methods  of 
administration.  Poetry  to  them  had  a  practical  bearing  on  the  art  of 
government. 

The  Chinese  classics  contain  many  references  to  the  enjoyment  and 
value  of  music.  There  is  no  information  as  to  its  real  theory  or  nature, 
but  in  Confucius'  time  it  was  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Amonof 
musical  instruments,  the  flute,  bells,  drums,  and  two  kinds  of  harpsichord 
are  mentioned.  Like  poetry,  music  had  a  real  practical  bearing,  as  is 
being  re-discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to-day  where  men  are 
giving  themselves  up  to  social  service.  Confucius,  as  quoted  above  said, 
"Let  the  character  be  formed  by  the  poets;"  but  he  immediately  adds, 
"Let  it  be  established  by  the  laws  of  decorum  and  perfected  by  music." 
According  to  Mencius,  ruler  and  subject  should  be  in  harmony,  and  music 
the  expression  of  their  common  joy. 

In  primitive  times  evidence  is  not  lacking  that  some  attention  was 
given  to  mathematics.  By  the  use  of  a  method  of  right-angle  triangles,  the 
distance  between  heaven  and  earth  was  found  to  be  89,394  //(29,798  miles), 
30  paces  5  ft.  3.6  inches,  while  the  sun,  hanging  7,000  //'  below  the  heavens, 
had  a  diameter  of  1,000  //.  Long  before  the  Confucian  era,  eclipses  were 
known  and  recorded,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  were  in  use,  and  the  handle 
of  the  Great  Dipper  was  used,  iu  a  rude  way,  to  point  out  the  seasons. 
The  approximate  length  of  the  year  was  known  and  the  practice  of 
intercalation  was  recognized  as  having  an  important  bearing  in  timing 
the  seasons  for  agricultural  purposes. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Emperor  Shun  (B.  C.  2200)  that  he  examined 
his  officers  every  third  year.  In  the  Chou  dynasty,  about  B.  C.  11 15,  this 
idea  was  extended  to  candidates  for  office  who  were  examined  in  the  subjects 
mentioned  above.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Service 
examination  which  has  been  such  a  marked  feature  in  all  the  long  history  of 
China.  These  examinations  were  reorganized  from  time  to  time  in  several 
later  dynasties,  and  set  the  standard  of  studies  which  students  must  pursue 
in  the  schools. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  shall  see  that  from  the  earliest  times 
the  Chinese  have  prized  learning  and  took  practical  means  to  foster  it.  In 
this  long  history  China  has  had  some  marked  revivals  of  learning,  to  five  of 
which  we  may  refer  : 

I.  Confucius  (B.C.  551-478)  and  Mencius  (B.C.  371-287)  both  gave 
strong  impulse  to  education.  During  the  life  of  Confucius  it  is  said  that 
some  3,000  students  passed  under  his  influence.  Confucius  taught,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Odes,  History,  Rules  of  decorum  and  social  intercourse,  and 
always  with   an  ethical  end   in   view  as  a   means  of  renovating   the  State. 


2q8  shantung  provinck. 

Passing  through  the  vSlate  of  Wei  and  seeing  its  populousness,  a  disciple 
said  to  Confucius,  "What  more  shall  be  done  for  them?"  Confucius 
answered,  "Enrich  them."  "And  when  they  have  been  enriched  what 
more  shall  be  done  for  them?"  The  reply  was,  "Teach  them,"  and  the 
teaching  was  to  be  largely  ethical. 

These  words  contain  "the  germs  of  the  ideas"  on  which  Mencius 
(the  disciple  of  Confucius)  delighted  to  dwell.  The  latter  was  a  teacher  of 
political  economy,  emphasizing,  we  are  told  "  benevolence,  righteousness, 
propriety  and  knowledge"  of  moral  truth. 

These  two  great  teachers  taught  the  subjects  which  were  honored 
by  the  ancients.  We  may  gain  some  conception  of  their  teaching  method 
by  the  remarks  of  Mencius  who  said,  "There  are  five  ways  in  which  the 
superior  man  effects  his  teaching  :  i.  There  are  some  on  whom  his 
influence  descends  like  seasonable  rain.  2.  W^ith  some  he  perfects  their 
character.  3.  With  some  he  brings  out  their  talents.  4.  There  are  some 
whose  enquiries  he  answers.      5.    Some  he  teaches  privately." 

2.  The  Han  dynasty  (B.C.  206 — A.D.  221)  witnessed  another  revival 
of  learning  incident  to  the  recovery  of  the  ancient  classics.  The  great 
P^mperor  of  the  Ch'in  dynasty,  Shih  Hwang-ti  (B.C.  221-209)  in  order 
to  root  out  feudalism  and  unify  the  Empire,  put  to  death  many  scholars 
who  opposed  this  movement  and  ordered  the  classics  to  be  burned.  A 
certain  scholar  of  Shantung,  Fu  Sheng  (fjc  ^)  by  name,  hid  the  tablets 
of  his  copy  of  the  "Book  of  History"  in  a  wall.  During  the  troublous 
times  that  followed  he  was  a  fugitive  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  but 
when  the  rule  of  tlic  Han  was  established,  he  went  to  seek  for  his  hid 
treasure.  INIany  of  the  tablets  were  missing,  some  had  perished.  He  used 
the  recovered  parts,  however,  as  a  basis  for  his  instruction  and,  we  are  told, 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  Shantung  resorted  to  him  and  sat  at  his  feet. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Han  dynasty  serious  effort  was  made  to 
collect  and  restore  the  Classics,  the  Emperor  causing  them  to  be  engraved 
on  stone  (A.D.  175)-  This  revival  was  no  doubt  intensified  by  the  inven- 
tion of  a  kind  of  paper  which  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  papyrus 
of  Egypt.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  literary  examinations,  established  in 
the  Chou  dynasty  to  test  the  capacity  of  candidates  for  official  position,  had 
their  requirements  increased.  The  additional  subjects  were  "the  civil  law, 
military  affairs,  agriculture,  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
geography  of  the  Empire."  In  this  period  there  seem  to  have  been  special 
appointments  given  to  scholars  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  to  lecture  on 
the  Classics. 

3.  During  the  T'ang  dynasty  (A.D.  618-907)  we  see  the  rise  of  the 
drama,  while  lyric  poetry  reaches  its  height.  It  was  at  this  time  the  great 
Han-lin  Academy  was  founded,  an  institution  closely  connected  with  the 
Court,  where  the  leading  scholars  of  the  Empire  might  gather  together  to 
act  as  Imperial  scribes  and  to  further  the  cause  of  letters.      Some  of  their 
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productions  later  became  the  norm  for  all  poetic  composition,  which  those 
who  competed  for  literary  degree  must  faithfully  study.'  Literature  was 
greatly  stimulated  just  at  this  time  by  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing 
from  blocks.  The  period  is  also  characterized  by  the  reorganization  of  the 
Civil  Service  examination  (cir.  A.D.  600)  on  lines  which  have  been  closely 
followed  until  within  the  last  few  years.  The  degree  of  Hsiu  T''sai\  or  first 
Chinese  degree,  was  established  about  621  A.D. 

4.  The  Sung  Dynasty  (A.D.  960-1279)  is  noted  for  the  marked 
growth  of  interest  in  speculative  philosophy.  Among  the  most  noted  of 
the  many  philosophic  scholars  of  this  period  was  Chu  Hsi  (b.  A.D.  1130) 
whose  commentary  on  the  classics  has  ever  since  been  held  as  a  standard,  to 
depart  from  which  is  indicative  of  heterodoxy.  During  the  period  of  this 
dynasty  the  grade  of  the  Civil  Service  examination  was  greatly  elevated, 
the  Colleges  founded  by  the  T'angs  were  improved,  a  school  or  academ/ 
was  built  in  every  town  and  special  prizes  given  as  rewards  for  excellence 
in  elocution. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  hundred  years,  before  their  abolition  in  1903, 
the  Civil  Service  examinations  were  widely  extended  as  regards  the  number 
of  candidates,  but  the  subjects  for  examination  gradually  came  to  include 
only  essays  and  poems  on  themes  selected  from  the  Classics  with  archery 
and  horsemanship  for  the  military  candidates.  Still  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  education  during  this  period  was  practically  less  effective 
than  in  ages  past. 

In  preparation  for  these  examinations  the  student  entered  on  a  long 
course  of  study.  The  rich  usually  had  their  private  teacher  in  the  home  ; 
others  united  in  hiring  a  teacher.  The  teacher  was  usually  one  who  had 
up  to  that  time  failed  to  get  a  degree  or,  having  the  degree,  had  failed  to 
receive  appointment  to  office. 

There  were  several  books  which  were  often  studied  by  the  younger 
pupils,  before  the  classics  were  taken  up,  though  their  use  was  neither  fixed 
nor  uniform.  These  books  are  six  in  number:  i.  The  Trimetrical 
Classic  (compiled  A.  D.  1050),  so  named  from  its  arrangement  in  double 
lines  of  three  characters  each.  2.  The  Book  of  One  Hundred  Surnames, 
being  a  list  of  family  or  clan  names  in  common  u.se.  3.  The  Thousand 
Character  Classic  (compiled  A.  D.  550)  consisting  of  exactly  one  thousand 
words  or  characters,  no  two  of  which  arealike.  4.  "Odes  for  Children." 
5.  "Book  of  Filial  Duty."  6.  "The  Small  Learning"  (>J.  j^),  a  book 
written  for  youths  by  Chu  Hsi  (b.  A.D.  1130)  the  distinguished  commen- 
tator on  the  Confucian  Classic,    "The  Great  Learning"  {j^  ^). 

The  student  also  had  to  spend  four  or  five  years  in  memorizing, 
without  understanding,  "The  Four  Books,"  viz.,  the  Confucian  Analects 
or  Dialogues  ;  the  Great  Learning  ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  and  the 
works  of  Mencius.  In  like  manner  he  must  study  "The  Five  Classics," 
viz..  The  Book  of  Poetry,  the   Book  of  History,  the  Book  of  Changes  and 
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the  historical  work  of  Coiifiicius  known  as  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals. 
Most  of  these  books  were  memorized  before  the  student  was  taught  their 
meaning.  It  was  a  cheerless  task,  unrelieved  by  any  ray  of  thought,  until 
the  student  was  finally  taught  to  "explain"  the  books  and  was  gradually 
introduced  to  the  rules  aud  art  of  composition.  All  effort  was  finally 
concentrated  in  the  object  of  the  whole  course  of  study,  namely,  the 
production  of  the  wcNc/iaiig  or  essay.  The  whole  work  of  preparation 
was  often  done  in  one  school  under  one  teacher,  but  sometitues  the 
memorizing  was  done  in  a  primary  school,  the  "explaining"  in  a  middle 
school,  and  composition  in  a  still  higher  school.  The  establishment  and 
conduct  of  these  schools  were  largely  left  to  private  enterprise. 

The  Government,  however,  had  not  been  oblivious  to  educational 
interests.  It  was,  in  fact,  founded  on  the  educational  idea,  but  contenting 
itself  with  the  conduct  of  examinations,  rewarding  the  successful  candidates 
with  office,  or,  at  least,  with  the  hope  of  office,  and  always  with  a  position 
of  high  honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Three  degrees  were  conferred,  each  dependent  on  the  passing  of 
examinations,  the  candidate  being  tested  on  his  ability  to  compose  poems 
or  essays  on  subjects  assigned  from  the  Classics.  The  first  degree  was 
known  as  the  Hsiu-f sai  or  "Flower  of  Talent;"  the  second,  Chu-jcn  or 
"Promoted  Scholar;"  the  third,  Cliin-shih  ox  "Ready  for  Office."  The 
preliminary  examinations  for  the  first  degree  were  taken  at  the  county-seat 
or  chief  city  of  each  district  {Jisieii).  The  number  entering  the  examination 
depended  on  the  size  of  the  district,  and  usually  varied  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand.  In  five  successive  examinations,  covering  a  period  of  tvyo 
weeks,  the  candidates  were  gradually  thinned  out  until  fifteen  or  twenty 
successful  ones  were  selected,  their  names  being  sent  to  the  Provincial 
Literary  Commissioner. 

Two  or  three  to  ten  or  twelve  counties  (Jisieii)  form  a  prefecture. 
Here,  after  a  month,  students  gathered  again  to  the  number  of  five  or  ten 
thousand  to  be  examined  before  the  Prefect.  Later,  the  successful 
candidates  at  the  district  and  prefectural  examinations  were  given  a  special 
examination  by  the  Literary  Commissioner,  and  the  successful  ones,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  were  granted  the  Hsiu-f  sai  degree.  Thereafter 
they  were  exempt  from  corporeal  punishment  (a  common  mode  of  punishment 
in  all  Chinese  law-courts),  raised  to  a  higher  social  position  as  a  "scholar," 
and  given  the  right  to  compete  for  the  second  degree. 

The  examination  for  the  second  degree  was  held  once  in  three  years 
at  the  provincial  capital  and  was  usually  attended  by  about  ten  thousand 
men.  Three  successive  examinations  of  about  three  days  each  were  held, 
the  subjects  being  similar  to  those  of  the  first  degree  examination,  only 
more  extended  and  thorough.  The  successful  candidates  usually  numbered 
about  one  hundred,  and  these  might  erect  two  flag-staffs,  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high,  one  on  either  side  of  the  gateway  to  their  residence.     These 
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would  indicate  to  all  that  a  "Promoted  Scholar"  dwelt  in  their  midst. 
To  him  was  also  given  the  right  to  repair  to  Peking  in  the  following 
spring  to  take  his  third  degree  in  competition  with  scholars  from  the  other 
provinces  in  the  Empire.  The  two  or  three  hundred  who  passed  this 
examination  were  given  the  degree  of  "  Ready  for  Office  "  and  were  assigned 
by  lot  to  such  minor  offices  as  happened  to  be  vacant.  Literary  honors 
were  also  gained  by  admission,  on  examination,  to  the  Imperial  Academy, 
known  as  the  Ha)i-lin  or  "  Forest  of  Pencils."  The  test  still  was  wide 
knowledge  of  the  Classics  and  the  ability  to  write  elegantly,  the  successful 
candidates  becoming  official  poets,  historians,  and  educational  commissioners. 
P'rom  all  the  scholars  in  the  Empire,  the  Emperor  once  in  three  years  chose 
one  who  was  known  as  the  Chang-yuan  or  the  "model  scholar."  This 
was  the  highest  literary  prize  obtainable. 

Such  was  the  age-long  educational  system  of  China  which  goes  far  to 
explain  the  hoary  stability  of  the  Empire.  But  in  time,  the  outside 
influences,  long  at  work,  could  no  longer  be  disregarded  and  the  system 
passsed  away. 

5.  In  1898,  the  Emperor  Knang  Hstl  endeavored  to  institute  educa- 
tional reforms  by  the  abolition  of  the  old  essays  on  the  Classics  and  sub- 
stituting examinations  on  Chinese  literature  and  Western  learning.  For 
a  few  weeks  these  reform  edicts  created  no  little  stir,  but  they  were  soon 
frustrated  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  who  at  this  crisis  resumed  the  reins  of 
Government  and  relegated  the  Emperor  to  a  secondary  place.  At  the  same 
time  she  appointed  a  son  of  Prince  Tuan,  a  child  named  Pu  Ch'un  as 
successor  to  the  Throne.  The  tide,  however,  was  too  strong  to  be  fully 
suppressed  ;  in  1901  edicts  of  the  Empress  Dowager  ordered  changes 
looking  toward  the  inclusion  of  more  practical  and  modern  topics  in  the 
examinations,  and  in  1905  edicts  were  issued  abolishing  the  whole  ancient 
system  and  ordering  schools  of  all  grades  to  be  established  on  modern 
lines  throughout  the  Empire.  Five  years  before  no  one  dreamed  that  such 
changes  would  be  inaugurated  so  soon,  still  less  that  a  serious  attempt 
would  be  made  at  once  to  carry  them  out.  It  is  difficult  still  for  the  mind 
to  grasp  the  magnitude  and  the  ultimate  significance  of  this  educational 
revolution. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  no  record  which  treats  specifically  of  the 
history  of  education  in  Shantung,  yet,  remembering  that  here  was  the 
home  of  the  two  great  sages,  Confucius  and  Mencius,  that  the  two  great 
states  of  Lu  and  Chi  were  largely  within  its  borders,  we  may  legitimately 
infer  that  the  picture  drawn  above  fairly  reproduces  the  character  of  the 
early  education  of  Shantung. 

In  1901,  His  Excellency  Yuan  vShih-k'ai,  Governor  of  Shantung, 
established  the  Provincial  College  at  Tsinanfu  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  W. 
]\I.  Hayes,  D.D.,  formerly  President  of  Tengchow  College  (now  of  the  Theo- 
logical College  of  the  Shantung  Christian  University).      In  this  work  he  was 
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assisted  by  several  of  the  best  graduates  of  Tengchow  College.  Unrortiniate- 
ly  before  the  new  institution  was  well  on  its  feet,  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  was 
removed  to  Tientsin.  In  1903,  Dr.  Hayes  and  the  other  Christian  profes- 
sors felt  called  upon  to  resign,  feeling  that  the  added  strictures  in  connection 
with  the  ceremonies  at  the  Confucian  tablet,  which  practically  barred  the 
Christian  students  from  attending  the  college,  placed  them,  as  Christian 
teachers,  in  a  compromising  position.  To-day  this  college  shares  the 
difficulties  and  the  hopes  of  sinnlar  institutions  throughout  the  Empire. 
Ultimately  this  institution  will  surely  fulfil  the  high  hopes  entertained  for 
it  as  the  head  of  the  provincial  educational  work. 

In  common  with  other  provinces,  Shantung  is  establishing  a  general 
system  of  education  in  the  various  districts  and  prefectures,  all  leading  up 
to  the  Provincial  University.  Below  is  given  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
issued  by  the  provincial  authorities  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  present 
numerical  status  : 

(l).       Schools  in  Tsinanfu  City.  Teachers.       Pupils. 

Provincial  Arts  College             27  239 

Provincial  Law  College              ...           ...           ...  18  454 

College  of  Agriculture 17  201 

Advanced  Normal           ...  23  227 

Female  Normal  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  7  57 

Model  Intermediate        ...          ...          ...          ...  4  150 

Primary  Schools,  40  in  number            ...          ...  63  1,800 

INIedical  School  (Pharmacy)      ...          ...          ...  i  n 

Female  Schools,  combined  primary  and  inter- 
mediate       ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  6  54 


(2).     Schools  outside  of  Tsinanfu. 

Normal  Schools  ... 

Middle  Schools 

Intermediate 

Combined  primary  and  intermediate 

Primary  Schools 


166 

3,193 

vSchools. 

Teachers 

.      Pupilr, 

4 

56 

919 

16 

76 

925 

135 

341 

4,947 

124 

297 

4,242 

3,495 

3,691 

45,094 

3,774       4,461    56,127 


There  are  other  schools  relating  to  the  development  of  trade, 
mechanical  skill,  and  silk-industry.  There  are  also  fifty  "half-day" 
schools,  with  884  students,  open  each  day  to  accommodate  those  who 
cannot  give  their  full  time  to  study. 

The  curricula  for  these  schools,  covering  Western  studies  as  well 
as  Chinese  literature,  have  been  drawn  up  with  care.  The  sudden 
unparalleled  demand  for  qualified  teachers  can,  of  course,  not  be  met 
at  once,  and  it  will  take  many  years  to  bring  the  work    up   to  standard. 
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But  it  is  a  matter  of  greatest  significance  that  such  a  start  has  been 
made,  involving,  as  has  been  suggested  above,  the  peaceful  revolution 
in  the  educational  policy  of  the  most  populous  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

Nearly  half  a  century  earlier  the  Christian  educator  had  antici- 
pated the  need,  now  expressed  in  the  radical  changes  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  decade.  In  1864,  at  Tengchowfu,  Dr.  C.  W.  Mateer 
and  his  able  wife  gathered  about  them  six  little  boys,  the  first  step  in 
carrying  out  their  early  ideal  of  establishing  a  college.  They  had  to  begin, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  very  beginning.  Text  books  had  to  be  made,  a  native 
teaching  staff  raised  up,  even  the  desire  for  Western  learning  had  to  be 
created.  With  indomitable  perseverance  they  and  their  successors  have  laid 
deep  and  strong  the  foundation  of  the  educational  work  and  inspiied  their 
students  with  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  learning,  not  only  for  its 
material  advantages  but  also  for  the  unique  and  vital  bearing  of  Christian 
scholarship  in  all  departments  of  life.  In  1876  the  first  class  of  high- 
school  standard  was  graduated  and  in  1882,  the  school  became  a  college. 
In  1904  the  college  was  moved  to  Weihsien.  At  this  time  the  English 
Baptist  Mission  and  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  united  in  higher 
educational  work  with  the  Arts  College  at  Weihsien,  the  Theological 
College  and  Normal  College  at  Tsingchowfu  and  the  IMedical  College  at 
Tsinanfu.  The  united  colleges  are  known  as  the  Shantung  Christian 
University.  We  believe  this  is  the  first  union  in  higher  educational 
work  to  be  consummated  in  China.  The  time  seems  near  when  this 
wider  cooperation  in  educational  work  will  be  shared  by  all  the  Missions 
in  the  .Province. 

The  institution  through  all  its  long  history  has  stood  for  thorough 
work  and  high  Christian  ideals,  sending  its  graduates  out  into  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  and  giving  to  the  church  and  to  the  country  many  men  trained 
in  mind  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  service. 

Most  of  the  mission  stations  have  Middle  Schools  or  Academies 
which  send  many  of  their  students  to  the  University.  These  schools 
are  in  turn  fed  by  numerous  primary  schools,  established  in  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  stations.  There  are  also  academies  for  young  women, 
where  study  may  be  continued  after  finishing  the  course  in  the  primary 
schools  for  girls. 

Visitors,  engaged  in  educational  work  in  other  provinces,  have  often 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Shantung  has  one  of  the  most  complete  systems 
of  Christian  education  in  the  Empire.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  on  the  part  of  all  in  the  Province  interested  in 
Christian  education,  that  this  work  should  look  forward  to  early  and  large 
expansion. 

Some  idea  of  the  present  status  may  he  gotten  from  the  following 
statistics,  gathered  in  January  1911. 


NiMiiber  of 

Niniibir  of 

Schools. 

Students. 

... 

320 

20    . 

145 

20 

Total     ... 

505 

...      20 

836 

...    288 

4,400 

...      14 

569 

..       84 

1,079 

^  (  gills 

;       92 
>      153 
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Sliaiitinig  Cluisliaii  Universit)   : 

Alts  College 
Theological  College 
Normal  College  ... 
Medical  College  ... 


Boys'  Middle  Schools  

Boys'  Primary  Schools 
Girls'  Middle  Schools 
Girls'  Primary  Schools 

]Mixed  (boys  and  girl.s)  schools 

Totals   ...   425  7)129 

The  educational  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions  in  the 
Province  has  largely  been  confined  to  industrial  schools  at  Chefoo  and 
elsewhere,  with  Theological  Training  Schools  at  Tsinanfu  and  Yen- 
cliowfu.  Not  a  few  of  the  Roman  and  Protestant  missionaries  hold  each 
other  in  high  personal  regard,  and  we  trust  that  the  work  given  to  each 
to  do  will  be  carried  on  with  ever-increasing  harmony. 

The  work  of  the  German  University  at  Tsingtau,  and  the  School 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Chefoo  established  by  Mrs.  Mills — a  school  unique 
in  China — are  treated  elsewhere  in  detail. 

Looking  toward  the  future  and  without  pressing  the  prophetic 
office  too  far,  we  believe  it  safe  to  say  that  we  shall  see  the  edticational 
system  of  Shantung  develop  steadily,  from  year  to  year,  both  intensively 
and  extensively.  Great  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  practical  studies,  (the 
phvsical  sciences,  mining,  engineering,  business,  etc.,)  in  order  to  develop 
tlie  large  natural  resources  and  to  lessen  the  great  poverty  of  the  people. 
The  Chinese  Classics  will  be  studied  as  literature  by  the  use  of  more 
comprehensive,  historical,  and  critical  methods;  the  history  of  China 
will  be  re-written  and  studied  from  a  modern  point  of  view,  and  greater 
attention  will  be  given  to  general  history.  Evidently  the  study  of  law, 
in  keeping  with  China's  ancient  interest  in  the  science  of  government, 
will  demand  no  little  attention.  The  future  will  also  be  marked  by  great 
advance  in  the  education  of  women. 

It  is  the  glory  of  China  that  the  literature  on  which  she  has  based 
her  education  has  been  highly  moral.  This  literature  will  still  be  studied, 
but  with  modern  methods,  and  modified  by  the  ethics  which  have  held 
sway  in  other  lands.  It  is  believed,  too,  that  her  study  of  history,  even 
the  history  of  her  own  country,  will  lead  her  to  see  that  man  has  not 
lived  by  ethics  alone,  but  by  the  power  of  the  religious  life  which  binds 
men    to    God.      We    firmly    believe    that    the    Chinese    will    also    see    that 
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nowhere  has  this  religious  life  come  to  loftier  statement  or  higher 
expression  than  in  Christianity.  Further,  they  will  see  that  Christianity, 
born  in  the  East,  has  shown  itself  a  religion  suited  to  every  nation  and 
every  clime,  able  to  unite  the  East  and  the  West  together  in  one  family 
of  God,  the  Father  of  all  men.  The  high  ethics  of  the  Chinese, 
reinforced  by  that  Gospel,  which  Paul  called  "the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,"  will  enable  them  to  attain  unto  the  highest  type  of 
righteousness  which  indeed  shall  exalt  the  nation.  This,  in  turn,  will 
contribute  to  purity  of  life,  so  essential  to  physical  welfare  and  mental 
activity,  and  promote  faithfulness  in  work,  so  necessary  to  educational 
efficiency. 

The  history  of  China  has  also  been  characterized  by  marked 
religious  tolerance.  We  believe  in  due  time  her  study  of  history  will 
lead  her  not  only  to  recall  this  fact,  but  to  see  that  all  great  nations  have 
accepted,  or  are  accepting,  the  principle  of  religious  liberty.  She  will  not 
fail  to  note  that  liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  worship  are  now 
regarded  as  essential  to  true  national  greatness. 

W'^e  believe  that  here,  as  in  the  West,  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
schools  and  colleges  under  both  State  and  private  control,  all  working 
together,  harmoniously  facing  the  great  and  common  task  of  lifting  the 
people  to  higher  levels  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  life.  The 
present  relations  of  the  educational  leaders  in  Shantung  are  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  hope  that  together  we  may  attain  this  high  ideal. 
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I 


T  is  proposed  in  this  paper    to    give    some   account    of   institutional 

work  in  Tsingchowfu  from   1887  to  1904  and  of  the  development, 

on  a  much  larger  and  more  effective  scale,  of  that  work  in  Tsinanfu, 

the  capital  of  the  province,  from  1904  to  1910. 

It  has  been  carried  on  in  the  first  place  with  the  purpose  of  reaching 
the  officials  and  scholars  ;  however,  as  will  be  shown,  it  not  only  afifects 
these  classes  but  has  succeeded  in  reaching  all  classes  of  the  community, 
and  in  large  numbers. 

The  difficulty  in  reaching  scholars  and  officials  led  to  a  special  effort 
being  made  to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching.  It 
was  noted  that  many  of  these  people  were  keenly  interested  in  hearing  of 
Western  countries  and  of  Western  science  and  invention  ;  an  interest  which 
was  indeed  manifested  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  all. 

While  examinations  were  being  held  in  Tsingchowfu  the  city  was 
crowded  with  thousands  of  students  who,  however,  came  little  into  con- 
tact with  Christian  teaching,  the  efforts  previously  made  having  proved 
ineffective  to  bring  these  men  about  us  in  any  numbers.  The  resident 
officials  and  officials  passing  to  and  from  the  capital  of  the  province  were 
also  difficult  of  access.  The  hope  was  that  if  we  could  bring  these  men  into 
friendly  contact  with  the  foreigner  and  an  opportunity  found  to  enlighten 
them  it  would  break  down  prejudice  and  misunderstanding,  and  above 
all  if  they  could  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  direct  Christian 
teaching  valuable  results  might  be  attained.  As  has  been  stated  it  had 
been  frequently  observed  that  these  men  were  often  willing  to  discuss 
Western  science,  invention,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  were  ready  to  admit  the  superiority  of  Western  ideas  on  certain 
things. 

With  the  idea  of  attracting  and  influencing  such  men,  institutional 
work,  in  the  first  instance,  was  begun  by  the  opening  of  a  small  educational 
museum,  together  with  reception  rooms,  in  Tsingchowfu  in  1887. 

During  the  first  year,  without  in  any  way  advertising  the  Institution, 
over  5,000  visits  were  paid — the  following  year  over  20,000.  Later,  during 
one  of  the  examinations  above  referred  to,  about  20,000  visits  were  paid  by 
students  alone  during  one  month.  In  the  year  1909  in  the  developed  work 
in  Tsinanfu  the  visits  to  the  Institute  were  over  215,000. 

It  may  be  well  before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  work  in  detail  to 
state  something  as  to  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  carried  on.  One 
main  idea  has  been  the  cordial  recognition  of  the  good  in  China  and  the 
Chinese  and  the  adoption  of  a  thoroughly  friendly  and  sympathetic  attitude 
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as  against  an  attitude  that  is  unfriendly  and  unsympatlietic.  Our  assistants, 
conscious  of  superior  knowledge,  are  sometimes  apt  to  adopt  a  highly 
critical  tone  and  to  speak  on  Chinese  matters  in  a  way  that  is  justly 
objectionable  to  their  countrymen.  A  negative  and  controversial  attitude  has 
been  studiously  avoided.  It  is  found  that  if  visitors  are  received  iu  a 
kindly  and  respectful  manner  and  treated  according  to  native  ideas  of 
etiquette,  while  Chinese  institutions  are  not  referred  to  in  a  way  calculated 
to  annoy  and  repel,  then  much  good  has  resulted.  We  have,  what  is  not 
always  fully  realized,  to  learn  to  understand  the  Chinese  before  we  can 
effectively  help  them  to  understand  us.  In  the  words  of  the  great  theologian, 
Dr.  Fairbairn,  in  his  "Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion"  in  order  to 
teach  men  we  have  to  learn  :  "to  stand  within  their  consciousness  and  look 
at  the  world  with  their  eyes." 

Reception  rooms,  k'-o  f-ang^  were  fitted  up  in  such  a  way  that 
visitors  could  feel  at  home  in  them.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
Chinese  assistants  sometimes,  while  giving  up  Chinese  manners  (which  the 
writer  of  this  paper  holds  are  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world),  do  not  learn 
the  foreign,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  through  their  lack  of  good  manners 
make  an  unfortunate  impression,  especially  on  strangers,  and  thus  seriously 
detract  from  the  value  of  their  efforts. 

It  has  been  carefully  impressed  on  all  assistants  that  every  visitor, 
no  matter  who  he  may  be,  is  to  be  treated  as  a  guest — a  friend.  The 
Institution  is  opened  and  closed  at  different  times  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year  in  order  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  visitors.  It  is  open  daily 
free  to  all. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  race  of  men  which  can  be  reached 
to  a  greater  extent  on  social  lines  than  the  Chinese.  The  Chinaman  is 
eminently  sociable.  The  number  of  friendships  that  have  been  made 
through  the  work  described  in  this  article  is  very  large. 

The  late  Rev.  A.  G.  Jones,  himself  a  strong  believer  in  such 
methods,  well  expressed  the  object  of  the  Institution;  he  said:  "This 
effort  seeks  to  lessen  among  all  classes  anti-foreign  prejudices  ;  to  clear 
the  Christian  name  and  gain  a  better  hearing  for  truth  ;  to  do  so 
by  explaining  by  ear  and  eye  the  true  nature  of  Christianity  and  its 
products." 

The  main  object  of  the  whole  work  begun  in  Tsingchowfu  and 
afterwards  developed  and  carried  on  in  Tsinanfu  has  been  and  is  to  aid  in 
establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  China.  It  seeks  by  positive,  uncon- 
troversial  methods  to  do  away  with  prejudice,  misunderstanding,  and 
hostility,  all  of  which  are  so  largely  the  result  of  ignorance  ;  to  enlighten 
as  to  all  that  makes  for  the  progress  and  welfare  of  China  ;  to  bring  men 
and  women  of  all  classes  and  especially  those  with  whom  the  welfare 
of  China  must  stand  or  fall,  into  friendly  contact  with  Christian  men  ; 
to   show    the    results    of  a    civilization    founded   on   the  Christian    Faith  ; 
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it  aims  to  do  all  this  by  the  agencies  of  the  Institution,  in  order  that 
men  may  be  brought  to  know  and  obey  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
the  World. 

Only  a  brief  account  can  be  given  of  the  work  carried  on  from  1887 
to  1904.  This  work  was  conducted  in  the  front  court  of  the  Institution  for 
the  training  of  men  as  pastors,  evangelists,  and  teachers.  This  Institution 
afterwards  developed  into  the  Gotch  Robinson  Memorial  College  and  is  now 
the  Union  Theological  College  of  Shantung  Province. 

The  work  and  its  results  may  be  described  in  the  words  of  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Bruce,  ]\I.  A.,  Principal  of  the  above  College.  Writing  some  years  ago 
in  advocacy  of  the  extension  of  this  work  in  Tsinanfu  he  says  :  "While  it  is 
true  that  to-day,  as  in  every  age,  the  pride  of  the  wealthy  and  the  prejudice 
of  the  learned  are  powerful  hindrances  to  their  acceptance  of  the  truth  ;  in 
China  the  hostility  of  the  literati  cannot  be  altogether  put  down  to  such  a 
cause,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  not  heard  the  Gospel  in  any 
real  sense. 

"  Their  hatred  is  rather  of  the  foreigner  than  of  his  message.  Their 
pride  and  prejudice  are  almost  wholly  due  to  ignorance,  all  the  more 
profound  because  the  subjects  are  most  ignorant  of  their  own  ignorance. 
The  question  is  :  What  have  we  done  to  dispel  this  ignorance,  to  remove 
this  hostility  to  ourselves,  that  our  message  may  have  a  hearing  ?  If  we 
have  failed  to  do  our  utmost,  surely  to  the  extent  of  our  unfaithfulness,  the 
responsibility  for  ignorance  lies  with  us. 

"  We  do  not  deceive  ourselves  by  visionary  hopes  of  converting  China 
through  the  officials,  but  it  is  patent  to  every  one  who  knows  the  country, 
that,  if  the  hostility  of  the  educated  classes  be  annulled  or  lessened  in  any 
degree,  we  have  to  that  extent  removed  the  most  potent  anti-Christian  force 
in  China  to-day.  The  proverb,  Shang  hsing  hsia  hsiao  (J^  ff  "f  ^), 
(What  those  above  do,  those  below  will  follow),  is  deeply  bedded  in  the 
Chinese  consciousness."  He  summarises  the  work  that  has  been  described 
above  as  follows:  "Many  years  ago,  in  the  Theological  Training  Institute 
at  Tsingchowfu,  a  small  museum  was  started.  The  'open  door'  has 
been  a  prominent  feature  in  the  policy  of  the  Mission  and  outsiders  were 
freely  admitted.  In  the  very  first  year  as  many  as  5,000  visits  were  paid. 
So  fruitful  was  it  in  bringing  people  under  our  influence  that  the  museum 
was  enlarged  with  the  outsiders  specially  in  mind.  In  1893,  ^vhen  new 
buildings  were  erected  for  the  Training  College,  an  important  feature  of  the 
plant  was  the  '  front  court '  with  a  museum  at  one  end,  the  chapel  at  the 
other,  reception  rooms  on  one  side  and  one  of  the  college  lecture  rooms  on 
the  other.  Here  the  work  carried  on  in  the  former  premises  was  largely 
extended.  From  70,000  to  80,000  visits,  and  sometimes  more  were  paid 
annually  ;  lectures  on  scientific  and  religious  subjects  are  frequently  given, 
but  the  work  for  which  all  else  is  but  the  means  to  an  end  is  the  evangelistic 
work.     All  the  time  the  museum  was  open  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was 
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going  on  in  the  reception  room  with  those  waiting  to  go  into  the  museum, 
or  more  systematically  and  directly  in  the  chapel.  During  examination 
times,  any  morning  or  afternoon,  students  and  professors  in  nlimbers  rang- 
ing from  20  to  200  might  be  seen  listening  attentively  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  who,  but  for  such  meaus,  would  humanly  speaking  never  come 
under  the  sound  of  the  truth." 

The  extension  of  the  railway  to  Tsinanfu  in  1904  enabled  officials 
travelling  from  the  east  of  the  province  to  go  through  without,  as  formerly, 
stopping  at  Tsingchowfu.  The  giving  up  of  the  old  system  of  examina- 
tions also  meant  that  students  no  longer  came  to  that  place  as  formerly. 
While  the  importance  of  Tsingchowfu  for  such  work  greatly  decreased, 
that  of  Tsinanfu  correspondingly  increased. 

In  a  conference  of  four  members  of  the  English  Baptist  Mission 
held  in  Tsingchowfu  in  1882  it  was  decided  that  some  special  work  should 
be  established  in  Tsingchowfu  itself,  in  the  hope  of  influencing  the  scholars 
and  officials  of  the  prefecture,  and  that  later  an  Institution  should  be  opened 
in  Tsinanfu  with  the  object  of  influencing  the  scholars  and  officials  of  the 
province. 

The  first  section  of  the  buildings  of  the  Tsinanfu  Institute  was 
opened  by  His  Excellency  Yang  Shih-hsiang,  the  Governor  of  the  province, 
in  December,  1905.  This  was  the  first  occasion  in  the  history  of  Shantung 
on  which  its  high  officials  identified  themselves  with  a  Christian  Institution. 
A  year  later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  additional  buildings,  an  able 
and  telling  address  on  "China's  need  of  Christianity"  was  given  by  the 
late  Dr.  Mateer  and  attentively  listened  to  by  the  leading  officials  in  Tsi- 
nanfu and  the  members  of  the  foreign  community. 

The  buildings  of  the  Institution  consist  of  museum,  reading  room 
and  library,  reception  rooms,  small  lecture  and  preaching  hall  seating 
200,  large  lecture  hall  seating  600,  also  reception  rooms  in  separate  court 
for  w^ork  amongst  women,  together  with  offices  and  rooms  for  those  who 
work  in  the  Institute.  The  interior  of  all  the  buildings  amounts  to  23,400 
square  feet. 

The  visits  paid  are  not  often  under  300  in  a  day  and  have  on  special 
occasions  reached  over  5,000  in  a  day.  Considerably  over  a  million  visits 
have  been  paid  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  following  statement  in  Chinese,  English,  and  German  is  placed 
in  a  prominent  position  and  describes  the  work  and  aims  of  the  Institute. 

TSINANFU  INSTITUTE. 

The  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  assist  in  the  endeavour  to 
manifest  the  truth  with  regard  to  nature,  the  world,  history,  and  the 
progress  of  civilization.  By  its  agencies  it  seeks  to  enlighten  and  educate, 
to  do  away  with   misconception  in  regard  to  the  civilization  of  the  West, 
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to  explain  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  its  results  on  the 
individual  and  national  life.      The  work  of  the  Institution  is  mainly 

SOCIAL,    KDUCATIONAL,    HVANGKLISTIC. 

In  the  reception  rooms  visitors  are  met  on  a  social  and  friendly 
basis  and  the  objects  and  teaching  of  the  Institution  explained. 

In  the  museum  are  exhibited  natural  history  specimens,  geographi- 
cal maps  and  globes,  historical  charts  and  diagrams,  models  and  diagrams 
giving  elementary  instruction  in  physiography,  geology,  and  astronomy  ; 
working  models  illustrating  means  of  communication,  apparatus  demon- 
strating practical  applications  of  science,  specimens  of  manufactures, 
diagrams  illustrating  progress  in  education,  commerce,  etc.  ;  models  and 
pictures  of  churches,  asylums,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  institutions 
illustrating  the  direct  results  of  Christianity  in  the  West. 

In  the  library  and  reading  room  some  of  the  best  literature 
translated  into  Chinese  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitors. 

The  lecture  hall  is  used  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  also 
for  the  giving  of  lectures  on  scientific,  historical,  and  other  topics  of 
special  value. 

The  ladies'  reception  rooms  provide  accommodation  for  women 
visitors. 

The  object  of  the  whole  work  of  the 

TSINANFU   INSTITUTE 

is  thus  to  help  to  dispel  misunderstanding,  to  enlighten  as  to  all  that 
makes  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  China,  to  assist  in  bringing  East 
and  West  together  in  helpful  and  friendly  understanding  and  above  all  to 
bring  men  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  Mankind. 

The  "social"  work  of  the  Institute  consists  of  paying  and  receiv- 
ing visits;  the  visitors  being  chiefly  ofiScials,  heads  of  colleges,  and 
others  of  this  class.  Cordial  relations  have  been  established  and  practical 
help  has  been  given  to  the  work  of  the  Institution  by  Chinese  friends. 
People  of  all  classes  are  daily  met  in  the  museum.  Assistants  are  always 
on  hand  to  attend   to  these  visitors. 

"Educational"  work  is  carried  on  daily  in  conversation  with 
visitors  and  by  informal  addresses  on  the  exhibits  and  ajDparatus,  This 
is  mainly  done  by  trained  Chinese  assistants.  Lectures  are  given  to 
students  of  the  various  schools  and  colleges  by  missionaries,  on  various 
subjects  likely  to  be  of  interest  and  value  to  that  class  of  men.  The 
attendance  has  varied  from  twenty  to  four  hundred.  A  lecture  recently 
given  on  "  Prisons  and  Methods  of  Punishment  in  Western  Countries"  was 
attended  by  the  students  of  the  school  for  preparing  men  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  model  prisons.  During  the  present  year  addresses  have  been 
given  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Smith,  D. D.,  to  officials,  students,  and  others. 
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Lantern  and  cinematograph  lectures  are  occasionally  given  ;  pictures 
and  films  illustrating  life  in  the  West  being  used.  These  addresses  attract 
large  audiences. 

The  Institution  is  not  only  frequently  visited  by  students  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  in  Tsinanfu  but  also  by  numbers  of  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  province  who  come  up  for  examinations.  About  43,000  visits 
were  paid  during  last  year  by  members  of  the  student  class. 

The  work  of  the  reading  room  may  be  classed  under  the  above 
head.  Books  on  Christian  evidences  and  other  subjects  as  well  as  papers  are 
provided.  Christian  papers  are  daily  read  as  well  as  the  local  newspapers. 
This  room  is  in  constant  use.     During  1909  there  were  over  37,000  readers. 

The  ''evangelistic"  work  of  the  Institute  would  require  a  paper  to 
itself.  The  aim  is  that  an  address  should  be  given  in  the  small  preaching 
hall  every  hour  during  the  time  of  the  day  when  there  are  numbers  of 
visitors  present.  The  attendance  at  these  addresses  usually  varies  from 
thirty  or  forty  people  to  a  hundred  or  more.  The  attention  paid  is  usually 
very  good.  What  the  people  have  seen  and  heard  in  other  parts  of  the 
buildings  form  effective  grounds  of  appeal. 

During  the  great  annual  fair  which  lasts  about  a  month,  special 
evangelistic  efforts  are  made,  necessitating,  for  part  of  the  time,  the  use  of 
the  large  lecture  hall.  Audiences  at  this  time  vary  from  100  to  300  6r 
more  people  at  a  time.  Addresses  are  given  at  short  intervals  from 
morning  to  night ;  picked  men  from  other  parts  of  the  field  give  assistance 
at  these  times.  During  the  fair  of  this  5'ear  (1910)  52,901  visits  were  paid 
to  the  Institution  ;  41,323  of  these  heard  an  evangelistic  address.  At  this 
time  and  during  festivals  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  visit  the  Institute. 
These  often  come  in  parties  of  twenty  to  fifty  at  a  time.  They  represent 
some  of  the  very  best  elements  of  Chinese  life  and  it  is  noted  that  they  are 
among  the  most  attentive  listeners  to  the  message  of  Christianity.  It  was 
estimated  that  about  19,346  visits  were  paid  by  pilgrims  during  one  year. 
In  other  years  the  number  of  pilgrims  has  been  much  larger. 

The  Institution  is  open  one  day  in  each  week  for  women  visitors 
only.  Numbers  of  wives  of  officials  come  on  that  day.  During  the  five 
years  it  is  estimated  that  2,532  visits  have  been  paid  by  ladies  of  this  class. 
Women  of  all  classes  are  made  welcome.  During  last  year  the  total  number 
of  visits  paid  by  women  amounted  to  over  13,000. 

Many  visits  have  been  paid  to  wives  of  officials  in  their  homes 
and  return  visits  received.  An  entrance  has  been  gained  to  the  homes  of  many 
of  the  classes  with  whom  it  is  least  easy  to  establish  friendly  relations. 
Popular  addresses  with  the  aid  of  lantern  and  cinematograph  are  occasionally 
given  to  women  and  are  well  attended. 

A  visitor  to  the  Institution  invited  a  missionary's  wife  to  conduct  a 
Bible  class  in  his  house.  This  family  is  visited  at  intervals  and  as  many 
as  thirty  women  sometimes  gather  together  for  conversation  and  instruction. 
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The  statistics  for  attendances  for  the  year  1909  are  as  follows  : — 

Total  number  of  visits  paid  during  1909,  215,099  ;  officials,  1,085  ; 
students,  43,477;  pilgrims,  19,346;  readers  in  reading  room  and  library, 
37,966  ;  wives  of  officials,  552  ;  other  women  visitors,  13,645  ;  soldiers, 
11,480.  The  rest  of  the  visitors  are  made  up  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 
(Note  during  1909  visits  from  officials  were  much  below  the  average  owing 
to  a  number  of  changes  in  official  staff  and  other  reasons.) 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  contents  of  the  Institution  would  require 
a  long  article.  The  appeal  is  made  in  the  first  instance  through  what 
John  Bunyan  described  as  "Eye  Gate."  The  statement  of  the  work  and 
methods  of  the  Institution  formerly  quoted  give  a  bird's  eye  view  of  what  is 
brought  before  the  people.  A  large  addition  which  has  long  been  planned 
has  been  recently  completed.  It  is  known  as  the  "Historical  Section,"  its 
aim  being  to  show  by  maps,  diagrams,  models,  and  letterpress,  the  influence 
of  religion,  and  especially  the  Christian  religion,  on  national  life.  The 
truth  of  what  Mencius  said  so  long  ago  that  "Those  who  obey  God  are 
preserved  ;  those  who  disobey  God  are  destroyed,"  (M,  Ji  ^  ^  M  Jl  '^  O) 
will  be  manifested. 

The  educational  museum  as  a  whole  is  thus  different  from  any 
other  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given,  and 
the  aim  of  that  instruction.  It  seeks  mainly  to  manifest  the  works  of 
God,  the  power  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  to  help  to  bring  China  to  the 
acceptance  of  that  Faith. 

Visitors  to  Tsinanfu  of  various  nationalities  have  visited  the  Institu- 
tion. The  visitors'  book  contains  the  signatures  of  over  three  hundred  not 
of  the  missionary  body  ;  no  fewer  than  thirteen  different  nationalities 
being  represented.  The  greater  number  are  German,  American,  British, 
and  Japanese.  Opportunity  is  sometimes  found  for  conversation,  not 
only  on  the  work  of  the  Institute  but  on  general  missionary  work.  This 
is  of  some  value,  as  surprisingly  little  is  known  of  missionary  work  in 
oeneral  by  visitors  to  the  East  and  even  by  some  residents  of  long 
standing.  Recently  a  European  official  happened  to  visit  the  Institution 
while  one  of  the  Chinese  assistants  was  giving  an  address  with  the  aid  of 
diagrams  on  the  comet,  whose  appearance  at  that  time  was  a  cause  of 
grave  uneasiness  among  the  people.  As  he  was  able  to  understand  Chinese 
he  followed  the  address  with  interest  and  afterwards  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  work.  These  visits  have,  it  is  believed, 
been  of  distinct  value  to  missionary  work  in  general  and  certainly  have 
been,  through  the  cordial  attitude  of  not  a  few,  of  encouragement  and 
help  to  those,  native  and  foreign,  who  work  in  the  Institution. 

A  distinguished  man  of  science  speaking  of  work  on  these  lines 
.said  that  it  helped  to  realise  the  old  saying,  scicntia  ancilla  fidci.  Those 
who  work  in  the  Institute  most  firmly  believe  that  knowledge  is  indeed 
the  handmaid  of  Faith. 
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Chinese  visitors,  not  only  from  the  neighbourhood  but  from  all 
parts  of  the  province,  also  officials,  merchants,  and  others  from  other 
provinces  while  in  Tsinanfn  on  business,  visit  the  Institution.  Very  many 
of  them  come  into  any  contact  with  Christianity  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives.  We  constantly  hear  of  the  influence  of  the  Institution  from 
missionaries  and  Chinese  evangelists,  in  making  friends  and  opening  up 
opportunities  for  the  preaching  of  the  truth  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  while  the  Institution  specially  seeks 
to  influence  the  scholar  and  official  classes  it  is  open  to  all  classes  and,  as 
has  been  seen,  attracts  all  classes  in  large  numbers.  In  conclusion  the 
Tsinanfu  Institute  seeks  to  be  regarded  as  a  home  whose  doors  are  always 
open  and  where  all  are  made  welcome;  as  a  school  where  instruction  and 
enlightenment  are  freely  given.  It  does  the  work  of  the  Church  in 
seeking  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  making  its  supreme  aim  to 
manifest  the  power  of  the  Christian  Faith  on  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
nations  ;  it  shows  that  the  Christian  Faith  alone  has  the  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is  as  well  as  that  of  the  life  to  come.  It  endeavours  above 
all  and  supremely  to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  whom  to  know 
is  eternal  life. 

J.   S.   Whitewright. 

November  ijth^  igio. 
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SHANTUNG  FROM  A  MEDICAL  STANDPOINT, 


S""""  HANTUNG  from  a  medical  standpoint  presents  much  the  same  prob- 
lems as  those  which  confront  the  practitioner  of  medicine  all    the 
I     world  over.      Some  peculiarities  exist  of  course,  for,  as  with  all  their 
similarity  no  two  forms  of  life  are  exactly  alike  nor  no  two  fields  of 
grain  have  the  same  appearance,  so  no  two  sections  of  this  disease-ridden 
earth  develop  the  same  symptoms  or  present  for  solution  the  same  clinical 
problems. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  as  well  as  the  general  topography  of 
Shantung  place  it  naturally  among  the  more  healthy  portions  of  the  world, 
and  the  comparatively  robust  and  sturdy  physique  of  the  people  bears  this 
out.  In  Shantung,  as  in  China  generally,  there  are  no  rules  by  which  the 
health  of  the  community  may  be  measured.  No  published  death-rate,  no 
official  table  of  prevalent  diseases,  no  public  hospital  records,  not  even  life 
insurance  statistics,  by  which  one  may  feel  the  pulse  and  judge  the  general 
physical  condition  of  the  body  politic.  The  general  opinion,  however,  of 
foreign  residents  of  the  province  seems  to  be  that  Shantung,  with  its  bracing 
air,  its  months  of  sunshine  throughout  the  year,  its,  for  the  most  part,  well- 
drained  valleys  and  table-lands,  its  exemption  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  possesses  very  many  of  the  natural  advantages  which  tend  to  the 
general  health  of  the  people.  It  is,  however,  only  too  evident  that  the 
ordinary  lav/s  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  are  sadly — and  what  in  a  Western 
country  would  be  considered  criminally — disregarded.  Water  stands  for 
months  in  low  places  in  and  about  villages  awd  even  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  and  that  too  where  a  very  little  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
would  easily  carry  it  off.  Cesspools  and  open  sewers  are  in  close  connection, 
or  even  in  direct  communication,  with  streams  that  furnish  the  drinking 
water  for  the  town.  Mounds  of  offal  and  night-soil  cover  the  open  spaces 
in  front  of  private  and  public  gates.  These  all  furnish  breeding  places  and 
means  of  communication  for  those  disease  germs  always  ready  to  break 
through  the  weak  places  in  the  wall  of  defence  which  sanitation  tries  to 
build  around  the  public  health.  The  general  lack  of  cleanliness  on  the 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  small  badly-ventilated  houses  in 
which  they  live,  the  coarseness  and  lack  of  variety  in  their  food  and  their 
irregular  hours  of  eating,  all  show  how  every  law  of  hygiene  may  be  defied 
and  the  people  still  live. 

That  this  great  question  of  the  public  health  has  not  been  taken  up 
and  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  officials  is  not  because  they  are  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  It  is  simply  because // //^^v  ;/^'ew  been 
done  ;  reason  enough  in  the  minds  of  most  why  it  never  should  be.    Happily 
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this  great  law  of  custom  so  powerful  among  the  Chinese  is  losing  some  of 
its  force.  New  things  a)'c  being  clone  anfl  sometimes  done  with  a  thorongh- 
ness  that  surprises  the  Western  mind.  For  example  :  the  crusade  against 
the  cultivation  and  use  of  opium.  Were  the  matter  rightly  taken  in  hand 
much  might  be  done  by  the  authorities  to  improve  the  general  sanitary  and 
hygienic  conditions  of  the  people  and  make  for  the  public  health,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  very  sweeping  changes.  For  example  ;  malaria,  although 
not  the  scourge  that  it  is  farther  south,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most 
common  diseases  met  with  in  the  province.  How  much  might  be  done  to 
combat  this  by  drainage  and  the  judicious  use  of  coal  oil?  Teach  the 
people  the  danger  of  the  malaria-infecting  mosquito,  that  his  breeding  place 
is  stagnant  water,  therefore  never  let  water  stand  when  it  can  possibly  be 
drained  off,  and  that  where  drainage  is  impossible  coal  oil  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  will  prevent  its  development. 

Tuberculosis  is  very  common,  especially  among  the  students  in  the 
larger  schools.  Let  the  officials  here  join  the  universal  war  that  is  being 
waged  against  this  common  enemy  by  proclaiming  the  value  of  pure  air, 
the  danger  of  sleeping  in  close,  unventilated  rooms  where  the  air  is  breathed 
over  and  over  many  times,  the  importance  of  keeping  the  pores  of  the  skin 
open  to  carry  off  the  effete  products  of  body  combustion  (about  two  pounds 
of  these  end-products  of  metabolism  are  cast  off  daily  through  the  pores  of 
the  healthy  skin),  the  value  of  milk  as  an  article  of  food — something  almost 
unknown  in  this  province,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  deadly  poison  of 
contagion  in  the  sputum  now  so  recklessly  deposited  wherever  convenient. 

Skin  diseases  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  degrees  of  loathsomeness  are  met 
with  on  every  hand.  These,  of  course,  are  not  all  due  to  uncleanliness, 
but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  value  of  soap  and  water  as  a  prophylactic 
and  even  as  a  curative  ageilt  in  many  cases  would  be  of  untold  benefit  to 
these  wretched  sufferers. 

The  question  of  isolation  in  the  matter  of  acute  infectious  diseases 
would  be  harder  to  manage,  as  the  people  live  so  close  together  and  have 
so  much  of  their  life  in  common.  Even  here,  however,  much  could  be 
accomplished  by  a  wise  official  who  had  the  matter  really  at  heart. 

These  are  only  a  few  hints  of  what  is  being  done  all  the  world  over 
in  the  matter  of  public  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Let  us  hope  the  time  is 
rapidly  coming  and  will  soon  be  here  when  in  this  great  province  of 
Shantung  with  its  millions  of  people  the  authorities  will  be  more  alive  to 
these  vital  questions.  When  we  shall  have  a  Provincial  Board  of  Health 
with  departments  in  all  the  larger  cities  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  look 
after  and  protect  the  general  health  of  the  community.  An  earnest  of  this 
is  found  in  the  medical  department  of  the  army.  Qualified  practitioners  of 
Western  medicine  are  in  charge  of  many  of  the  barracks,  notably  Dr.  Luke 
of  the  Tsinanfu  barracks  and  Dr.  Ko  at  the  Weihsien  barracks,  and  careful 
attention  is  paid  to  the  sanitary  housing  of  the  soldiers. 
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Drainage  and  outhouses  are  looked  after  ;  the  food  and  drink  of  the 
men  are  inspected.  Daily  clinics  are  held  for  the  sick,  and  contagious 
diseases  are  isolated  ;  a  great  advance  truly  over  the  methods  employed 
only  a  few  \ears  ago.  These  head  physicians  have  under  them  men  trained 
in  Western  medicine  and  also  native-trained  doctors,  i.  c.^  men  who  practise 
Chinese  medicine.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  class  these  latter  all  together  as 
quacks  and  charlatans,  or  even  as  ignorant  men.  There  are  many  bright, 
and  from  their  standpoint,  well-educated  men  among  them,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  the  Chinese  system  of  medicine  from  its  centuries  of 
experience  should  not  have  evolved  much  that  is  good.  We  are  inclined 
to  smile  at  some  of  tlie  remedies  used,  tigers'  claws  and  teeth,  brains  of 
animals  and  various  parts  of  the  human  anatomy,  but  even  the  smile  fades 
a  little  perhaps  as  we  think  of  the  prominent  part  that  organotherapy  is 
coming  to  play  in  these  days  in  our  own  treatment  of  disease. 

This  department  in  the  army  and  the  establishment  of  a  public 
hospital  and  dispensary  in  Tsinanfu,  are  all  that  have  as  yet  been  done 
by  the  officials  toward  the  introduction  of  Western  medicine  or  methods 
into  the  medical  practice  of  the  province.  The  hospital  and  dispensary  in 
Tsinanfu  is  a  free  institution  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Governor, 
and  supported  by  public  funds.  It  is  located  in  an  old  temple  in  the  west 
suburb  partly  made  over  for  the  purpose,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  German 
physician  and  his  associate.  The  daily  attendance  at  the  dispensary  is  very 
large,  but  the  in-patient  department  is  small  owing  to  lack  of  suitable 
wards.  There  is  also  established  in  the  same  grounds  a  well-equipped 
Chinese  medicine  shop  in  charge  of  a  competent  native  doctor  and  also 
entirely  free,  so  that  patients  as  they  come  in  may  elect  their  system  of 
treatment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  times  as  many  patients  go 
to  the  foreign  dispensary  as  to  the  Chinese  dispensary. 

Western  medicine  came  into  Shantung,  as  into  most  parts  of  Cliina, 
with  the  missionary.  As  our  Saviour,  the  first  Christian  missionary  to  this 
sin-cursed  earth,  was  also  the  Great  Physician,  so  His  followers  have 
carried,  hand  in  hand,  healing  for  the  bodies  and  .souls  of  men  wherever 
the  Spirit  has  led  them,  even  as  He  himself  sent  His  disciples  to  preach  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  to  heal  the  sick. 

The  medical  missionary  work  has  grown  from  a  very  small  begin- 
ning until  now  scarcely  a  city  of  any  importance  in  the  province  but  has 
its  hospital  and  dispensary.  Among  the  principal  Missionary  Societies 
conducting  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  province  are  the  English 
United  Methodist  Mission  at  Laoling  and  Yungpingfu  ;  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  at  Pangchiachwang — near 
Tehchow— and  at  Lintsingchow  ;  the  Church  of  England  Mission  at  Pingyin  ; 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  at  Taianfu  ;  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission  at  Tsinan,  Tsining,  Yihsien,  Ichowfu,  Weihsien,  Tengchow  and 
Chefoo  ;   the  English    Baptist    Mission   at    Tsinan,    Tsowping,    and   Tsing- 
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cliowTu  ;  the  Americaii  Southern  Baptist  Mission  at  Laichowfu,  Pingtii  and 
Hwanghsien  ;  the  China  Inland  Mission  at  Chefoo  and  the  German  Pro- 
testant Mission  at  Tsingtao.  Exact  statistics  from  all  these  missions  are 
not  at  hand,  but  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  over  two  hundred  thousand 
visits  were  paid  to  these  dispensaries  last  year.  If  each  patient  makes  on 
an  average  two  visits  (which  is  probably  rather  more  than  the  average) 
we  have  certainly  over  one  hundred  thousand  persons  who  were  treated  in 
these  dispensaries  in  one  year.  As  nearly  if  not  quite  half  as  many  more 
come  with  the  patients  as  friends  or  attendants,  it  follows  that  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  heard  the  Gospel  story  told  in  this 
province  last  year  through  these  institutions  and  told  in  the  close,  personal 
way  in  which  it  is  told  by  the  evangelist  in  the  dispensary  waiting-room. 
In  these  various  hospitals  over  four  thousand  in-patients  were  received 
and  spent  from  one  to  several  weeks  each  in  the  wards.  As  these  were 
nearly  always  accompanied  by  a  friend  and  sometimes  two,  we  see  that 
seven  or  eight  thousand  people  lived  for  weeks,  and  some  of  them  months, 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  taught  in  the  wards  of 
the  hospital  by  the  doctor  in  charge,  the  assistants,  and  by  the  hospital 
evangelist. 

The  time  is  past,  if  it  ever  existed,  when  the  doctor  is  educated  or 
the  hospital  and  dispensary  is  built  for  the  mere  purpose  of  healing  disease. 
Their  aim  and  object  is  higher  than  that,  viz.,  to  prevent  disease  and  keep 
people  well.  All  of  these  hospital  patients  and  thousands  of  the 
dispensary  patients  carry  home  with  them  distinct  impressions  of  whab  they 
must  do  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  their  diseases  and  to  keep  themselves 
well  in  the  future.  Doubtless  these  impressions  in  many  cases  are  not 
lasting,  still  in  the  course  of  time  certain  truths  are  bound  to  be  driven 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  people.  For  example  the  daily  washing  and 
dressing  at  the  hospital  will  teach  them  that  a  sore,  to  heal,  must  be 
kept  clean,  not  covered  over  with  a  dirty  red  rag  and  left  in  that  condition. 
The  quick  relief  from  pain  and  the  subsequent  healing  of  an  evacuated 
abscess,  that  pus  must  be  let  out  and  not  bound  in  with  a  sticky  black 
plaster.  The  good  results  following  the  immobilization  of  an  inflamed 
joint  will  teach  them  that  such  joints  must  be  given  rest,  not  punctured  with 
hot  needles. 

Thus  these  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  which  are  increasing  in  the 
province  each  year,  are  gradually  spreading  abroad  among  the  people  truths 
which  must  make  for  the  public  health,  and  that  too  in  the  most  convincing 
manner  possible,  viz.,  by  object  lessons  of  the  value  of  those  truths. 

As  to  medical  education  in  Shantung,  there  are  no  medical  schools 
carried  on  by  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  physician,  here  as  elsewhere,  learns 
to  doctor  by  doctoring,  and  there  are  no  laws,  civil  or  ethical,  to  prevent 
anyone  from  practicing  medicine  who  has  the  proper  amount  of  self-confid- 
ence and  can  secure  the  requisite  number  of  patients. 


OPENING   OF   THE   MEDICAL   COLLEGE   IN   CONNECTION   WITH   THE  SHANTUNG   CHRISTL\X    UNIVERSITY, 
OPENED   BY   GOVICRNOR    OF   SHANTUNG,    APRIL    lOTH,    I9II. 


:^IAIN  BUII^DING  UNION  MEDICAL  COLI,EGE,   TSINAN,   ERECTED   IJOJ, 
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In  1883,  Dr.  James  B.  Neal  caiiie  to  Shantung  in  connection  with 
the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  to  open  a  Medical  Department  in  the 
Tengchow  College.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  only  thing  practical 
at  that  time  was  a  class  of  five  or  six  students  who  were  more  a  part  of  the 
hospital  and  dispensary  than  of  the  college.  For  twenty-seven  years  Dr.  Neal 
has  steadily  worked  away  at  this  problem  of  medical  education,  teaching 
classes  of  students  and  translating  text-books,  advancing  a  little  all  the 
time  and  holding  every  advantage  gained,  and  always  having  as  his 
ultimate  goal,  a  fully-equipped  medical  college  for  Shantung. 

Medical  teaching  has  been  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
many  of  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  province  although  not  very 
systematically.  When  the  Union  Educational  Scheme  between  the 
English  Baptist  and  the  American  Presbyterian  Missions  was  consummated, 
however,  a  medical  department  was  included  in  this  scheme.  This  at 
first  took  the  form  of  a  peripatetic  class  with  a  four  years'  course  of  study 
to  be  alternately  under  the  charge  of  the  doctors  of  the  two  missions.  In 
1905  and  1906,  however,  definite  plans  were  laid  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  two  missions  for  the  building  of  a  medical  college  in  connection  with 
the  Shantung  Christian  University.  Thanks  to  a  generous  grant  from 
the  Arthington  Fund,  made  during  the  next  year,  land  was  secured  near 
the  Baptist  Mission  in  the  south  suburb  of  Tsinanfu  and  work  was  begun 
on  the  new  buildings  in  the  autumn  of  1908. 

Although  not  entirely  finished  these  buildings  were  open  for  the 
reception  of  students  in  the  spring  of  1910.  The  union  medical  class  which 
had  already  spent  three  years  studying  with  the  various  physicians  of  the 
two  missions  entered  as  fourth  year  students,  and  an  entering  class  of  ten 
students  began  its  first  year's  work  in  the  new  college. 

The  college  and  hospital  plant  at  present  consists  of  the  following 
buildings.  First,  the  large  three-storey  main  building  containing  assembly- 
room,  operating-room,  with  amphitheatre  seating  fifty  students,  class-rooms 
and  histological,  pharmaceutical,  physiological,  pathological,  and  clinical 
laboratories.  Water  is  supplied  by  a  windmill  which  fills  a  large  tank  in 
the  upper  storey  of  the  tower  and  from  thence  is  conducted  over  the  whole 
building.  The  lower  floor  and  the  operating-room,  which  is  in  a  north 
wing  by  itself,  are  heated  by  steam  and  the  upper  floors  by  a  hot  air 
furnace.  The  building  is  a  very  substantial  structure  well  lighted  and  in 
every  way  adapted  to  the  work  which  will  be  carried  on  in  it. 

At  present  a  part  of  the  building  is  used  for  better  class  hospital 
wards,  but  as  the  college  grows  and  the  number  of  students  increases,  other 
buildings  will  be  erected  for  that  purpose  and  the  main  building  given  up 
entirely  to  college  work. 

Between  the  main  building  and  the  large  front  gate  is  the  out-patient 
department  ;  a  roomy  one-storey  building  containing  waiting-rooms  for 
men  and  women,  consulting-rooms,  drug-room,  and  minor  operating-room. 
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In  front  are  gatehouse,  servants'  rooms,  an  isolation  ward,  and  wards 
for  ordinary  medical  cases.  Dwelling  houses  for  the  Dean  of  the  college 
and  one  of  the  professors  are  located  just  south  of  the  main  building  in 
separate  compounds.  On  the  east  side  of  the  campus,  across  a  driveway 
which  extends  through  the  grounds  from  north  to  south,  dormitories  for 
students'  houses  for  Chinese  professors  and  a  bungalow  for  visiting  physi- 
cians have  been  erected. 

The  college,  although  the  property  of  the  English  Baptist  iNIission, 
is  under  the  joint  control  of  the  English  Baptist  and  American  Presbyterian 
IMissions.  It  it  lioped  that  later  other  missionary  bodies  will  join  the 
union  and  that  ultimately  this  will  become  a  provincial  college  for  all 
classes  and  creeds  ;  sending  out  graduate  doctors  who  shall  themselves 
become  centres  of  light  and  influence  wherever  they  may  be  located.  It  is 
hoped  too  that  the  college  will  have  its  influence  upon  the  officials  and 
other  prominent  men  of  the  province  so  that  not  many  years  hence  Shan- 
tung, from  a  medical  standpoint,  or  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  ^ 
being  done  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  the  province,  will  present  a  very 
different  standard  from  that  which  prevails  within  its  borders  to-day. 

OPENING    OF    THE    UNION    MEDICAL   COLLEGE. 

Another  important  step  in  the  development  of  the  Shantung  Chris- 
tian University  was  marked  by  the  formal  opening,  on  April  17th,  191 1,  of 
the  Union  Medical  College  at  T.siuan.  Regular  class  work  has,  however, 
been  in  progress  since  IMarch  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Institution  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  south  suburb  of 
Tsinan,  where  it  has  the  double  advantage  of  being  in  the  quarter  of  the 
city  where  many  of  the  better  class  people  are  settling,  and  of  being  at 
the  same  time  adjacent  to  the  dense  population  of  the  south  and  west 
suburbs,  which  will  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  clinical  material. 

The  Shantung  Christian  University  originated  in  the  agreement  of 
the  English  Baptist  and  American  Presbyterian  Missions  to  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  higher  education.  Its  Arts  College  is  at  present  located  at  Wei- 
hsien,  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  the  Theological  College 
being  at  Tsingchowfu,  a  station  of  the  English  Baptist  Mission. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  plans  are  on  foot  lor  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  three  colleges  of  the  University  at  Tsinan,  and,  moreover, 
there  are  prospects  that  other  missions  may  join  the  Union.  Indeed,  the 
Anglican  Mission  has  had  for  three  years  a  representative  on  the  staff  of 
the  Arts  College  at  Weihsien. 

The  main  building  of  the  Medical  College  is  an  iiuposing  three-storey 
structure,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  built  of  rough-finished  lime  stone,  and 
the  upper  part  of  gray  brick.  It  contains  the  necessar\-  class  rooms  and 
laboratories,  including  a  sufficienLly  large  operating  amphitheatre.  The 
plans   were   drawn  by  Dr.   Charles  K.  Roys  of  the   American   Presbyterian 
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Mission,  Weihsien,  and  built  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Perriani, 
architect  of  the  linglish  Baptist  Mission. 

The  all-too-limited  funds  available  for  equipment  have  been  judi- 
ciously expended,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  will  be  forthcoming  from 
some  quarter,  especially  if  the  number  of  students  should  be  increased. 
There  are  twenty-one  at  present  under  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  main  building,  there  is  a  free  dispensary  and 
hospital,  where  the  students  can  get  practical  training.  There  are  also 
dormitories  for  the  students  and  teachers,  and  a  bungalow  for  visiting 
lecturers,  besides  two  dwelling-houses  for  foreign  teachers. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  April  17th,  the  visitors  began  to  arrive. 
Thev  included  a  goodly  number  of  foreigners,  missionary  and  non-mission- 
arv,  and  many  Chinese  friends,  official  and  semi-official,  among  whom  were 
representatives  of  the  Foreign  Bureau,  and  His  Excellency  Sun  P'ao-ch'i 
himself,  the  Governor  of  Shantung.  The  writer  counted  thirty-seven  sedan- 
chairs,  while  chair-bearers,  mounted  retainers,  bearers  of  red  umbrellas,  and 
policemen  were  legion. 

After  an  informal  reception  on  the  ground  floor,  in  rooms  hung  with 
presentation  banners,  Ciiinese  and  foreigners  mingling  in  most  friendly 
intercour.se,  the  guests  were  led  on  a  visit  of  inspection  through  the  build- 
ings by  Dr.  James  B.  Neal,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  assisted  by  other  members 
of  the  teaching  staff.  Dr.  Baron  von  Werthern,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Johnson, 
and  Dr.  William  ]\I.  Schultz.  At  eleven  o'clock  all  •  gathered  in  the 
assembly  room  upstairs,  where  Dr.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  University 
Council,  called  upon  Rev.  Frank  Harmon,  of  the  English  Baptist  Mission, 
to  explain  to  the  guests  the  status  and  aims  of  the  medical  college.  In 
response  to  Mr.  Harmon's  well  chosen  words,  the  Governor  arose  and 
delivered  an  impressive  address,  in  which,  fresh  from  his  struggle  with  the 
plague,  he  expatiated  on  the  debt  which  China  owes  to  Western  medical 
skill.  He  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  value  of  hygienic  knowledge,  which 
has  been  impressed  upon  the  official  mind  by  recent  events.  He  said 
that  all  were  beginning  to  see  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  the 
public  health  that  applies  to  the  Yellow  River  floods  and  the  Central 
China  famine, — prevention  better  than  cure.  His  speech  was  warmly 
applauded. 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  Percy  Bruce,  M.A.,  President  of  the 
Theological  College,  and  a  few  words  by  Dr.  Neal,  in  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  those  who  have  helped  in  planning  and  erecting  the  buildings, 
the  whole  party  moved  to  adjoining  rooms,  where  substantial  refreshments 
were  served.      So  ended  an  unusually  enjoyable  occasion. 

The  hearts  of  all  concerned  were  made  glad  by  the  generous  gift  by 
the  Governor  of  one  thousand  taels  (Gold  $700.00)  to  the  new  institution. 
Doubtless  the  n;one\-  was  given  parti \-  in  recognition  of  the  gratuitous 
services  of  the  members  of  the  college   faculty   in  suppressing  the  plague, 
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but  the  gift  may  none  the  less  be  taken  as  indicating  a  real  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  new  medical  college. 

On  April  i8th,  the  missionary  ladies  received  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  distinguished  guests  of  the  preceding  day,  and  on  the  19th,  the 
premises  were  thrown  open  for  inspection  to  the  Chinese  Christians  and  the 
neighbours.  Candour  compels  us  to  record  that  the  most  interesting  person- 
age in  this  whole  affair  was  a  gruesome  but  exceedingly  convincing 
mannikin.  The  "Chia  Jen,"  the  "Make-Believe  Man,"  quite  won  the 
hearts  of  high  and  low. 

What  may  be  termed  the  festivities  of  the  whole  occasion  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  reception  and  banquet,  tendered  to  the  foreign 
residents  and  visitors  by  the  Governor  in  recognition  of  the  help  rendered 
by  the  Tsingtao  Government  and  by  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  in  dealing  with  the  plague.  To  the  accompaniment  of  music, — 
and  good  music  too, — by  the  uniformed  band  of  the  Governor,  we  ascended 
to  the  drawing  room,  sumptuous  in  appointment  and  blazing  with  electric 
light  :  we  shook  hands  with  the  ruler  of  thirty  millions  of  people  and  sat 
down  to  a  banquet  of  Chinese  dishes,  served  in  conventional  foreign  style  ; 
we  listened  to  the  kind  words  of  formal  thanks  by  the  Governor,  but  it  was 
hard  for  some  of  us  to  keep  in  touch  with  reality.  For  us  the  brilliant 
scene  had  a  tendency  to  fade  away  and  memories  of  twenty -five  years  gone 
by  kept  coming  to  the  fore, — memories  of  the  days  when  some  of  us  lived 
in  Chinese  houses  in  the  midst  of  this  very  city,  when  to  step  upon  its 
streets  was  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  more  or  less  open  insult,  and  when  one 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  getting  audience  with  the  Emperor  as  of 
speaking  face  to  face  with  the  Governor  of  Shantung.  Verily,  "  times  have 
changed." 
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OME  twenty-two  centuries  before  Christ,  about  tlie  time  that  the  great 
Huiperor  Yu  was  making  a  name  for  himself  by  draining  the  country 
and    regulating    the   waters,    as   the   old   records   put   it,    there   was 
established  within  the  environs  of  the  present  Tsinan  a  small  city 
which  was  called  the  Kingdom  of  Tan,  (f^  p). 

About  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Tan  in  ancient  times  another  small 
kingdom  existed  called  Tsinan,  which  means  "south  of  the  Tsi,"  the 
Tsi  being  a  small  river  which  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial, 
fed  by  the  numerous  springs  about  this  region,  and  now  known  as  the 
Hsiaochiugho.  The  capital  of  this  kingdom  was  a  large  city  called  Ping- 
ling,  (^1^),  or  Tungpingling,  (^^1*^),  which  for  some  unknown  reason 
was  moved  up  bodily  during  the  Chin  dynasty,  about  three  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  and  used  in  enlarging  the  small  and  insignificant  city 
of  Tan,  which  also  adopted  the  name  of  Tsinan  from  the  defunct  city. 
Mounds  of  earth,  representing  the  ancient  walls  of  Tungpingling,  are  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  present  village  of  Lungshan,  twenty-five  miles  east 
of  Tsinan. 

The  legend  is  that  a  line  of  men  was  formed,  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  extending  over  the  whole  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  that 
they  passed  up  the  materials  of  the  torn-dowu  city  from  hand  to  hand  in 
the  space  of  one  night.  So  much  breakage,  however,  resulted  from  this 
wasteful  method  of  building  up  Tsinan  that  whereas  the  original  city  of 
Tungpingling  measured  some  twenty  //  in  circumference,  they  were  able 
to  make  a  city  on  the  new  site  only  twelve  It  around,  about  four  English 
miles,  which  is  the  size  of  the  present  city  wall. 

vSeveral  hundred  years  later  a  smaller  city,  Chuanche,  (^  ||i),  was 
torn  down,  and  the  materials  used  in  repairing  and  strengthening  the  walls 
of  Tsinan,  which  had  become  somewhat  dilapidated. 

The  original  city  of  Tan  seems  to  have  been  located  round  the  site 
of  the  present  magistrate's  yamen,  as  there  is  an  inscription  on  an  orna- 
mental archway  just  outside  the  limits  of  this  yamen,  which  says  this  was 
formerly  the  appanage  of  Tan,  {%.  ^  ^  ^^J-),  the  reverse  side  of  the  arch- 
way, facing  east,  carrying  the  four  characters,  (^  p^  l^  ^\  which  mean 
"the  ancient  region  of  Pinelinsf. " 

Inside  the  south  gate  of  the  city  of  Tsinan  is  a  famous  well,  still  in 
daily  use,  which  is  said  to  have  been  dug  by  the  Emperor  Shun.  The 
records  of  the  city  say  that  the  Emperor  ploughed  over  the  part  of  the  city 
which  is  now  known  as  Li  Shan  Ting,  one  of  ihe  highest  and  driest  regions 
inside  the  city  walls,  and  that  he  fished  in  the  neighboring  waters,  which 
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shows  that  even  at  that  early  day  the  swamps,  which  are  now  found  both 
inside  and  outside  the  city,  were  already  in  existence. 

Strange  to  say  when  the  present  wall  was  built  around  the  city  of 
Tsinan,  the  north  side  was  run  directly  through  a  swamp,  thereby  enclos- 
ing within  the  city  limits  a  large  piece  of  ground,  useless  for  building 
purposes,  which  has  become  one  of  the  features  of  the  city,  constituting  the 
so-called  "Lake."  This  lake  covers  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  inside 
the  wall,  and  is  divided  into  lots  which  belong  to  various  owners,  who  raise 
thereon  reeds,  lotus  roots,  and  beautiful  water  lilies,  besides  frogs — a  table 
delicacy  here — and  fish.  Separating  the  lots  are  lanes  of  clear  water,  lined 
during  the  summer  season  on  both  sides  with  tall  reeds,  through  which  run 
boats  that  are  in  great  demand  during  the  hot  weather,  carrying  pleasure- 
seekers  to  the  various  tea-houses  and  temples  located  in  various  parts  of 
the  lake. 

The  latest  addition  to  these  places  of  resort  is  a  memorial  temple  to 
Li  Hung-chang,  which  stands  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  water,  and  so 
is  accessible  from  the  mainland.  It  is  much  used  for  official  dinners  and 
other  entertainments. 

Another  noted  temple  is  one  in  memory  of  Chang  Yao,  a  very 
popular  governor  who  died  in  1891.  He  was  universally  mourned  by  the 
people  because  of  his  liberality  to  the  poor,  and  especially  to  impecunious 
students,  who  came  to  the  city  from  time  to  time  to  attend  the  triennial 
examinations.  His  career  is  interesting  as  showing  the  essentially  demo- 
cratic character  of  Chinese  life,  and  how  anyone,  of  even  the  most  humble 
extraction,  may  hope  to  win  name  and  fame.  The  story  of  his  life  in  brief 
is  that  he  was,  when  a  young  man,  an  ordinary  coolie.  One  day,  while 
carrying  a  bag  of  salt  on  his  shoulder,  he  saw  a  man  beating  his  own  father, 
whereupon  he  was  so  incensed  at  this  exhibition  of  unfilial  conduct  that  he 
hit  the  ruffian  with  the  bag  of  salt,  killing  him  instantly.  Being  obliged 
to  flee  for  his  life,  he  went  to  a  distant  city  and  there  joined  a  band  of 
outlaws,  of  which  he  became  chief.  Some  time  thereafter  the  city  in 
which  he  was  living  was  surrounded  by  a  small  army  of  brigands,  who 
threatened  to  storm  and  pillage  the  town.  The  local  magistrate  in  despera- 
tion offered  large  rewards  and  honors  to  anyone  who  would  come  forward 
and  deliver  the  city  out  of  its  pressing  danger.  Chang  Yao  offered  himself 
and  his  band  for  the  service,  and  was  so  successful  that  he  was  immediately 
given  some  position,  and  from  that  time  on  continued  to  go  steadily  upward 
on  the  official  ladder,  until  he  became  Governor  of  Shantung.  Though  an 
unlettered  man  himself,  he  took  a  great  interest  in  struggling  scholars,  and 
so  was  much  beloved  by  the  literati. 

Inside  the  walls  of  the  city  the  only  buildings  of  special  note  are 
the  new  Provincial  Assembly  Hall  and  the  Public  Library. 

The  Provincial  Assembly  Hall,  (|'^  "^  ^),  which  was  opened  in 
1909,  is  situated  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  city,  on  part  of  the  land 
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which  formerly  was  taken  up  by  the  Examination  Hall.  The  former 
premises  of  the  Examination  Hall  have  all  been  demolished  and  the  plot 
of  ground  on  which  they  stood  has  been  divided  into  three  parts,  one  being 
devoted  to  the  yamen  of  the  Literary  Chancellor,  one  to  the  Public  Library, 
and  the  third  to  the  Assembly  Hall.  The  Hall  is  a  large  square  building, 
with  circular  dome,  and  seats  arranged  in  a  semicircle  around  the  raised 
dais,  on  which  the  presiding  officer  and  others  sit.  Flags  of  all  nations 
ornament  it,  being  strung  on  ropes  above  the  heads  of  the  delegates.  At 
the  first  meeting,  in  1909,  there  were  about  a  hundred  members  present, 
of  whom  twenty  were  made  a  standing  committee,  with  power  to  transact 
business  in  the  interim  between  regular  meetings.  For  these  twenty  men 
quarters  are  provided  on  the  grounds. 

The  Public  Library,  (^  ^  f^),  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  "lake," 
and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Assembly  Hall.  The  grounds  are 
beautifully  arranged  with  living  water  running  through  them.  The  build- 
ings are  partly  two-story  structures  for  housing  the  books,  of  which  there 
seem  to  be  a  goodly  number,  and  partly  one-story.  The  most  notable  part 
of  the  premi.ses  is  the  reading  room,  a  large,  cheery  circular  room,  with 
many  tables  for  readers,  and  abundant  light  from  numerous  windows.  A 
serious  attempt  is  being  made  in  this  public  library  to  preserve  some  of 
the  more  notable  inscriptions  found  in  various  parts  of  the  province  by 
transferring  them  to  the  grounds  and  building  them  into  walls  or  preserv- 
ing them  under  glass. 

The  most  imposing  of  the  numerous  yaniens  (official  offices)  in  the 
city  is  that  belonging  to  the  governor,  which  covers  a  large  area  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  has  within  its  walls  some  noble  trees  and  a  beautiful 
pond,  called  the  "Pearl  Spring,"  at  the  side  of  which  is  the  reception 
room  where  His  Excellency  frequently  entertains  foreigners  and  the 
higher  officials  at  formal  banquets. 

The  principal  street  of  the  city,  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  runs 
east  and  west,  and  is  lined  in  places  with  fine  shops  which  make  an  excellent 
show  to  those  who  pass  by.  It  is  noteworthy  how  many  of  the  buildings 
on  this  street  have  been  pulled  down  within  the  past  few  years  and  rebuilt 
as  two-storey  shops,  so  as  to  present  a  more  imposing  front  and  accommodate 
the  larger  traffic,  which  the  opening  of  the  Shantung  Railway  in  1904  and 
the  development  of  the  demand  for  foreign  goods  has  brought  to  the  city. 
A  number  of  the  shops  now  hold  large  stocks  of  foreign  goods. 

The  only  educational  institutions  of  any  note  inside  the  city  walls 
are  the  Normal  School,  which  for  some  years  past  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  flourishing  of  the  new  institutions  which  have  been 
established  under  the  new  regime,  the  Law  School,  and  College  for  ex- 
Provincials. 

Outside  the  city  wall  proper,  which  is  built  of  brick  and  is  said  to 
be  thirty-five  feet  high,  is  a  very  entensive  suburb  wall  of  stone,  built  only 
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forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  during  the  time  of  tlie  Taiping  Rebellion.  This 
suburb  wall  incloses  a  large  extent  of  both  unoccupied  fields  and  built-up 
suburbs,  the  west,  southwest,  and  south  suburbs  being  very  populous  and 
busy  places,  while  the  east  suburb,  though  not  so  extensive,  is  of  fairly 
aood  size.  There  is  no  north  suburb,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
swampy  ground  all  along  the  north  side  of  the  city,  a  continuation  of  the 
lake  inside  the  walls.  For  the  same  reason  no  gate  exists  on  the  north 
side,  except  a  water  gate  through  which  flows  the  water  from  the  lake. 

In  the  west  aud  southwest  suburbs  are  gathered  the  Mohammedans, 
who  are  said  to  number  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand.  They  have  a  large 
and  imposing  mosque  uot  far  from  the  southwest  suburb  gate,  and  another 
in  the  west  suburb.  They  seem  to  be  a  thrifty  and  fairly  prosperous  part 
of  the  population,  which,  judging  from  the  number  of  children  seen  in  that 
quarter,  is  not  decreasing  in  size. 

In  the  west  suburb,  not  far  from  the  west  gate  of  the  city  and  near 
the  busiest  part  of  the  town,  is  situated  the  Government  Hospital,  where 
over  a  hundred  patients  are  treated  everyday  according  to  Western  methods, 
besides  a  limited  number  of  hospital  patients.  In  this  suburb,  too,  is  located 
what  w^as  formerly  the  Provincial  Mint,  but  which  lately  has  been  made 
over  into  a  modern  paper  mill.  Outside  the  west  and  southwest  suburbs 
are  supplementary  suburbs,  which  formerly  were  surrounded  by  a  mud 
wall,  now  scarcely  recognisable  as  such. 

In  the  outer  west  suburb,  between  the  suburb  wall  and  the  Foreign 
Settlement,  on  a  new  macadamised  road  which  has  lately  been  built  to 
connect  a  new  gate  with  the  railway  station,  stand  the  extensive  buildings 
of  a  Model  Prison,  which  have  just  been  erected,  and  which  at  this  time 
of  writing,  1910,  have  not  yet  been  occupied. 

Beyond  the  southwest  suburb  gate  are  the  large  aud  beautiful  prem- 
ises of  the  Provincial  College,  on  which  about  three  hundred  thousand 
taels  have  been  expended,  the  institution  being  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  a  system  of  water  works.  The  present  buildings  will  accommodate 
over  four  hundred  students,  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  being  now  in 
attendance.  Three  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the  college  are  two-story 
structures,  the  upper  stories  being  designed  for  use  as  libraries,  museums, 
etc.     Two  foreign  professors  are  attached  to  the  college. 

In  the  south  suburb  is  the  Military  Cadet  School,  the  buildings  being 
mostly  two-story  structures,  and  immediately  adjoining  it  on  the  east  is 
the  Police  School. 

The  premises  of  the  English  Baptist  Mission  are  also  in  the  south 
suburb  ;  reception  rooms  for  Chinese,  a  lecture  hall,  a  very  large  and 
well-appointed  museum,  and  two  dwelling  houses,  besides  a  commodious 
church,  being  the  principal  buildings.  Over  two  hundred  thousand  people 
annually  pass  through  the  museum,  while  hundreds  more  attend  the  evening 
lectures  oriven  in  connection  with  the  Institute. 
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Adjoining  the  site  of  the  English  Baptist  Mission  are  the  buildings 
of  the  Union  Medical  College,  (the  medical  department  of  the  Shantung 
Christian  Universit}),  which  opened  its  doors  in  March,  1910.  The  main 
building  of  the  college,  which  is  three  stories  in  height,  is  one  of  the  finest 
structures  so  far  erected  in  Tsinan. 

In  the  east  suburb  are  the  buildings  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission,  comprising  two  hospitals  and  a  boys'  academy,  besides  a  church 
and  residences  for  the  foreign  staff  of  nine  persons. 

Near  Lokou,  the  port  of  Tsinan  on  the  Yellow  River,  four  miles  from 
the  citv,  is  situated  the  Arsenal,  which  is  equipped  with  foreign  machinery, 
and  turns  out  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  consisting  of  powder  and 
cartridges.  For  many  years  this  was  the  only  institution  in  Tsinan  or  the 
vicinity  which  was  worked  according  to  modern  methods  and  with  modern 
machinery,  but  now  there  are  several  establishments  where  Western 
methods  are  being  introduced,  for  instance  the  paper  mill,  referred  to 
above  ;  the  new  electric  light  works  which  supply  the  city  with  electricity, 
and  the  telephone  exchange  which  now  serves  all  parts  of  the  town. 

The  principal  glory  of  Tsinan  is  its  numerous  and  never-failing 
springs  of  pure  water,  which  are  found  especially  to  the  south  and  southwest 
of  the  city  wall  and  even  inside  the  city  itself,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
these  being  inside  the  governor's  yamen,  and  constituting  the  Pearl 
Spring,  already  alluded  to. 

Another  very  large  spring,  called  the  Paotuchuan  (S^J  ^^)y  is  located 
in  the  southwest  suburb,  and  is  probably  the  most  frequented  of  all  tlie 
resorts  of  the  city.  In  the  temple,  at  this  fountain,  and  in  the  surrounding 
buildings  is  held  an  annual  fair,  which  lasts  for  a  month  in  the  spring, 
and  which  draws  thousands  of  people  to  the  city  during  the  time  it  is  in 
progress.  Another  spring,  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  city  wall,  called 
the  "  Iilack  Tiger,"  constantly  pours  out  an  immense  volume  of  water, 
being  apparently  very  little  affected  by  seasons  of  drought. 

These  two  springs  alone  would  probably  supply  the  whole  city  with 
an  abundance  of  pure  sweet  water,  while  with  the  increase  of  population  they 
could  easily  be  reinforced  from  other  springs  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Only  a  few  years  ago  two  new  springs  were  opened  and  walled  in 
to  increase  the  flow  of  water  in  the  Hsiao  Ching  Ho,  which  some  years 
since  was  deepened  and  straightened,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  canal  from  Tsinan 
to  the  sea,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away. 

Owing  to  the  unceasing  flow  from  these  numerous  spring.s — there 
are  said  to  be  over  seventy  of  them  altogether — the  moat  around  the  city 
wall  is  filled  with  a  running  stream  which  adds  greatly  to  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  surroundings.  Unfortunately,  however,  owing  to  the 
flatness  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  city,  this  abundant  supply  of 
water  makes  a  huge  swamp  in  that  direction,  the  water  being  unable  to 
drain   off     intothe  canal   which    would   be  greatly   imj^roved     if   it    might 
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receive  and  carry  off  nil  this  surplus  water.  As  a  cousequence,  the 
norlheru  part  of  the  city  aud  the  couutry  outside  are  very  unhealthy 
during  the  rainy  season  in  July  and  August,  and  the  weeks  immediately 
following,  malaria  being  exceedingly  prevalent  in  that  region. 

While  the  country  to  the  north  is  flat  and  uninteresting,  with  only 
a  few  hills  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  which  extends  all  the  way  to 
Peking,  the  region  to  the  south  is  very  broken,  the  hills  coming  down 
almost  to  the  gates  of  the  suburbs.  The  nearest  hill,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  is  that  of  the  "Thousand  Buddhas,"  which  is  a  great  resort, 
lying  within  easy  reach  of  the  south  suburb  gate  by  wheelbarrow  or 
rickshaw.  Planted  with  evergreen  trees  it  is  a  beautiful  and  restful  scene 
of  verdure  in  both  summer  and  winter. 

The  view  from  the  temple  on  this  hill  over  the  city  lying  at  its  feet, 
out  over  the  plain  and  across  the  Yellow  River,  four  miles  from  the  city 
to  the  north,  is  very  extensive,  and  when  the  fields  are  covered  with 
growing  crops,  a  very  beautiful  one,  but  it  is  surpassed  in  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  scenery  by  that  from  Pagoda  Hill,  from  the  top  of 
which  can  be  seen  not  only  the  plain  to  the  north — with  the  Yellow  River 
winding  through  it — but  also  the  rugged,  mountainous  country  extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  to  the  south.  From  the  top  of  this  Pagoda  Hill 
may  be  seen,  on  clear  days,  the  form  of  Taishan,  the  sacred  mountain  of 
Shantung,  lying  fifty  miles  to  the  south  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
billowy  hills. 

There  is  a  legend  which  represents  Tsinan  as  being  fastened  to  the 
pagoda  on  the  summit  of  Pagoda  Mountain  by  an  invisible  rope,  which  if 
ever  severed  through  any  evil  influence  will  allov/  the  city  to  float  out 
into  the  swamp  lying  north  of  the  town. 

Besides  the  temple  resorts  in  the  lake  and  this  beautifully-located 
temple  on  the  Hill  of  the  Thousand  Buddhas,  Tsinan  is  fortunate  in  having 
within  comparatively  easy  reach  two  of  the  most  picturesque  temples  it 
has  been  the  writer's  fortune  to  see  in  any  land.  One  is  the  temple  of 
the  Dragon's  Cave,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gorge  in  the  hills 
about  eight  miles  from  the  city.  The  view  down  into  this  gorge  from  the 
top,  as  one  approaches  it  along  the  mountain  path  and  comes  suddenly 
on  this  deep  gash  in  the  hills  with  the  temple  lying  embowered  in  trees  at 
its  bottom,  is  one  not  to  be  forgotten,  while  the  towering  cliffs  as  viewed 
from  below  are  also  most  impressive.  In  the  limestone  cliffs  are  several 
caves  which  may  be  explored  by  those  who  care  for  such  adventures. 

The  other  temple  lies  only  about  five  //  from  the  one  just  described, 
less  than  two  English  miles,  and  is  still  more  attractive  to  many  because 
of  its  lovely  woods  and  charming  walks  among  the  trees  and  its  pretty  little 
waterfall  and  pool,  from  which  it  has  derived  its  name  of  Buddha's  Pool. 

If  one  wishes  to  go  still  farther  afield,  it  is  not  a  long  journey  to  the 
temples   found    among    the   hills    about   Taishan,   some  of  which  are  very 
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beautiful,  nor  to  the  sacred  mountain  itself,  with  its  history  extending 
over  thousands  of  years,  and  its  records  of  having  been  visited  by  Confucius 
himself  as  well  as  by  other  ancient  saoes  of  Shantuno-. 

Finally  a  visit  to  the  turbid,  rushing  Yellow  River,  lying  about  four 
miles  north  of  the  city,  is  well  worth  making.  Lokou,  the  port  on  the 
river,  is  a  busy  place  of  junks  and  other  craft  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade. 
Just  below  the  town  is  the  bridge  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  now  in 
course  of  construction.  This,  too,  will  well  repay  a  visit,  while  making 
the  trip  to  the  river. 

There  remain  only  the  changes  and  improvements  of  recent  years  to 
be  spoken  of.  Until  the  time  of  the  Boxer  disturbances  Tsinan  was  one  of 
the  most  conservative  cities  in  the  Empire,  with  a  decided  distaste  for 
everything  foreign.  There  was  no  intercourse  between  foreigners  and  the 
Chinese  officials,  except  of  the  most  meigre  description,  while  the  attitude 
of  the  people  generally  was  one  of  active  hostility.  Beginning,  however, 
with  the  administration  of  His  Excellency  Yuan  Shih-kai,  who  was 
governor  of  the  province  during  the  time  of  the  Boxer  uprising,  and  who  by 
his  efficient  management  saved  the  city  and  province  from  anarchy,  there 
has  come  about  a  most  agreeable  change  in  the  attitude  of  both  officials 
and  people  toward  foreigners  and  foreign  things.  Tiiere  is  now  a  friendly 
feeling  existing  between  the  officials  and  their  guests  from  over  the  sea,  the 
successive  governors  not  infrequently  having  entertained  foreigners  both  at 
formal  banquets  and  at  general  receptions,  and  being  most  accessible  to  any- 
one who  has  business  to  transact  with  them.  The  people,  too,  reflect  the 
changed  attitude  of  their  rulers,  so  that  one  hears  much  less  frequently  than 
formerly  the  opprobrious  epithets  which  in  former  >ears  were  so  general. 

It  is  since  the  terrible  Boxer  year,  too,  that  all  the  various  schools 
and  colleges  have  been  opened,  several  of  which  have  already  been  referred 
to.  Besides  the  Provincial  College,  j>.Iilitary  Cadet  School,  Police  School, 
Normal  School,  Law  College,  and  College  for  ex-Provincials  mentioned 
above,  there  is  also  an  Agricultural  School  under  the  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  seems  to  be  doing  good  work.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of 
this  school,  I  believe,  that  the  work  of  the  Forestry  Stations,  of  which 
there  are  three  on  the  hillsides  south  of  the  city,  is  carried  on.  These' 
stations  are  doing  a  great  deal  toward  relieving  the  bareness  of  the  hills  by 
planting  trees  and  caring  for  them  during  the  dry  season  of  the  year.  The 
stations  themselves  are  spots  of  verdure  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 
bareness,  which  are  most  restful  to  the  eye,  wearied  by  the  constant  sight 
of  treeless  hills. 

There  is  also  a  system  of  graded  schools  throughout  the  city,  and  in 
addition  a  number  of  private  schools,  among  them  one  or  two  for  girls, 
in  which  members  of  the  higher  classes  are  greatly  interested. 

In  a  material  way,  too,  the  city  is  being  constantly  improved.  Many 
of  the  streets  have  been  repaved  with  solid  blocks  of  stone  ;  jinrikshas  have 
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been  introduced  ;  and  a  system  of  street  cleaning  inaugurated,  while,  as 
intimated  above,  a  telephone  system  is  now  in  operation,  and  electric  light, 
which  for  some  years  has  been  used  for  lighting  the  main  street  and  the 
governor's  vamen,  is  about  to  be  installed  for  general  use.  Two  well- 
made  macadamised  roads  lead  to  the  two  principal  stations  of  the  Shantung 
Railway,  the  one  to  the  west  station  passing  through  the  Foreign  Settle- 
ment. 

Tile  Foreign  Settlement  was  opened  January  loth,  1906,  and  is 
being  rapidly  developed  by  the  erection  of  both  well-built  foreign  business 
houses,  and  less  pretentious  Chinese  structures.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
macadamised,  and,  except  that  they  are  very  dusty,  are  kept  in  good  order. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  German  Consulate  and  Deutsch-x'\siatische 
Bank,  both  of  which  are  handsome  structures,  and  three  fine  buildings 
belonging  to  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  besides  several  dwelling-houses, 
and  business  houses  belonging  to  foreign  firms.  A  large  public  park  has 
been  provided  by  the  Chinese,  in  whose  hands  the  management  of  the 
settlement  is  vested,  for  the  entertainment  of  residents  and  visitors,  which 
in  a  few  years  will  be  a  lovely  place  full  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  tea 
houses,  etc. 

Two  railways  have  their  principal  stations  in  the  Foreign  Settlement ; 
one  the  Shantung  Railway,  from  Tsingtau,  built  with  German  capital  and 
run  under  the  supervision  of  a  German  firm,  which  was  opened  in  1904  ; 
the  other  the  Tientsiu-Pukow  Railway,  which  began  running  trains  from 
Tientsin  to  Tsinan  in  November,  1910,  passengers  being  carried  across  the 
Yellow  River  by  steam  launch,  pending  the  coiupletion  of  the  bridge  across 
the  river,  which  will  not  be  finished  for  some  two  or  three  years  to  come. 
The  Shantung  railway  has  stimulated  trade  to  such  an  extent  that  both  the 
.Settlement  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  city  are  growing  rapidly,  a 
growth  which  will  be  accelerated  by  the  recent  opening  of  the  railway  from 
Tientsin. 

The  population  of  Tsinan,  which  is  usually  estimated  to  be  about 
250,000,  seems  to  be  decidedly  on  the  increase,  especially  in  the  western 
parts  within  easy  reach  of  the  railways. 

Within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  Settlement  toward  the  west  are  large 
camps,  in  which  there  are  about  seven  thousand  soldiers,  all  of  whom  have 
been  trained  according  to  Western  methods,  and  who  seem  to  be  under 
excellent  discipline. 

James  Boyd  Neal,  M.A.,  I\I.D. 
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THE   PREFECTURE   OF  ICHOWFU. 


mHK  prerectuie  of  Icliow  {'{H'  'J'I'I  ]^)  occupies  the  southeastern  corner  ot 
tlie  province  of  vShantun^,  bein^  bounded  on  tlie  nortli  by  t!ie 
prefectures  of  I.aichow  and  Tsinuchovv,  on  llic  east  bv  the  Yellow 
Sea,  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Kiangsn,  and  on  the  west  bv 
the  prefectures  of  Yenchow  and  T'aian.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south  is  five  hundred  //(150  miles)  and  its  greatest  width  from  east  to  west 
is  about  330  //(loo  miles ).  Irregular  in  shape,  its  area  is,  approximately, 
ten  thousand  square  miles.  Its  northern  half  is  broken  and  in  places 
mountainous  but  abounds  in  lertile  and  fairly  populous  river  valleys  of 
varying  extent.  The  western  portion  is  also  hilly  but  the  southcentral  and 
southwestern  part,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies  the  prefectnral  city  of  Ichowfu 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ishui  river,  is  either  rolling  prairie  land  or 
entirely  level. 

The  prefecture  comprises  seven  counties  [hsicu).  The  county 
whose  political  centre  is  Ichowfu  city  is  known  as  Lan  Shan  ("^  ^]  M,) 
directly  north  of  which  lies  Ishui  (f/p  7\<.  S^)-  Along  the  eastern  seaboard 
stretches  Jicliao  (  0  ^^  |^)  between  which  and  the  two  first-named  counties 
extends  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  Kiangsu  border  the  long,  narrow 
county  of  Chiichow  ( ,'^,  >]\\  j||).  Northwest  of  I^an  Shan  and  west  of  Ishui 
is  ■\Iengyin  (^  |^  |^).  West  of  Lan  vShan  and  south  of  Mengyin  is  Fei- 
hsien  (^  jj^)  while  southeast   of  Lan  Shan  lies  the  remaining  countv  of 

T'anch'eng(:BMSI> 

The  two  chief  rivers  of  the  prefecture  are  the  Shu  ('J)|i;  ^pj"),  called  the 
Maotzu  on  its  lower  reaches  (^  ^  m\  and  the  I  or  Ishui  (f/f-  jpf),  both  of 
which  take  their  rise  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  large  mountain  known  as  I 
Shan  {'{Jx  lU)  on  the  southern  borders  of  Tsingchowfu,  and  flow  southeast 
and  then  south,  the  Shu  on  the  east  and  the  I  on  the  west,  gradually 
approaching  each  other  until  at  a  point  fifty  //south  of  Ichowfu  city  they 
flow  within  twenty-five  //  of  each  other.  vSouth  of  that  point  the  Shu 
ultimately  enters  the  province  of  Kiangsu  and  turning  eastward  flows  into 
the  sea  north  of  Haichow.  About  130  //  south  of  Ichowfu  the  I  river  also 
enters  Kiangsu  and,  curiously  enough,  divides  the  smaller  eastern  branch, 
keeping  the  southern  course  and  entering  the  (Trand  Canal  at  the  mart  of 
Yaowan  (^  jt-f)  while  the  other  branch,  turning  southwest,  enters  the 
Canal  just  east  of  the  small  town  of  T'anshang  (j^  J;). 

The  two  rivers  in  their  upper  course  flow  through  picturesque  and 
often  ample  valleys  and  are  of  the  characteristic  North  China  tvpe,  being  in 
the  winter  hopeless  expanses  of  sand  and  in  the  summer  raging  yellow 
floods.     Thus  Nature  avenges  herself  upon  man  for  his  ruthless  deforestation 
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of  the  liills.  These  streams  are  kept  apart  by  a  wattrrslied  which  extends, 
with  occasional  breaks,  I'roni  the  historic  pass  of  .Moliiij^kwan  {^  |*^  ^)  in 
the  north,  the  ancient  frontier  of  Tsi  and  Lu,  to  the  Canal  at  the  city  of 
Hsiich'ien,  in  Kiangsn.  The  Ishni  is  much  the  larger  of  these  rivers.  At 
Ichowfu  city,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  west  by  a  considerable  river  coming 
down  from  the  southern  l)ase  of  the  Meng  iNIouutains  (M  llj)  and  also  by  a 
smaller  local  stream,  its  sandy  bed  is  nearly  a  niile  wide.  In  the  summer 
it  is  navigated  by  small  mat-covered  boats  with  masts  (some  of  these  boats 
being  of  as  much  as  ten  tons  burthen)  as  far  up  as  the  city  of  Ishni,  200 
//  north  of  Ichowfu,  and  even  further.  Then  a  busy  traffic  is  carried  on 
between  the  Canal  and  points  on  the  river,  especially  with  Ichowfu  city. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  mid-winter,  the  river  is  navigable  all  the 
year  round,  for. such  craft,  as  far  up  as  the  important  town  of  Mat'ou 
(J^  Bl)>  115  ^^  south  of  Iclnwfu  and  twenty  //  west  of  T'anch'eng  city. 
This,  sucli  as  it  is,  is  the  only  waterway  of  which  Ichowfu  prefecture  can 
boast  for  its  territory  does  not  touch  the  Canal,  although,  ])oth  from  an 
economic  and  a  topographical  point  of  view,  the  county  of  Yihsien  in 
Yenchowfu  which  lies  along  that  waterway  southw-est  of  Ichowfu,  should 
be  included  in  such  a  survey  as  the  present.  Indeed,  the  .southwestern 
portion  of  Ichowfu  prefecture  actually  belonged  to  Yenchowfu  (^  jH-J  ^) 
until  the  reign  of  Yung  Cheng  of  the  present  dynasty  ;  1723-36). 

RUAD.S. 

The  main  roads  of  the  prefecture  centre  at  Ichowfu  city.  The  cart- 
road  from  Weilisien  over  which  Ichowfu  city  and  its  tributary  towns  get 
a  large  proportion  of  their  foreign  goods,  enters  the  prefecture  (county  of 
Chiichow)  one  hundred  and  fifty  //  south  of  Weilisien.  It  cros.ses  the 
western  head-waters  of  the  Hwai  and  passes  south  by  southwest  over  the 
rough,  hilly  watershed  between  the  north  and  the  south,  practically  enter- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Shu  at  the  market  town  of  Chaohsien  {^^  g) 
275  //  south  of  Weihsien.  At  this  point  it  is  joined  by  the  road  from 
Kiaochow  via  Chucheng.  About  forty-five  //  further  south  it  passes 
Chiichow  city  and  thence  passes  southwest  over  a  succession  of  sandy 
ridges,  till,  at  the  small  town  of  Peit'a  (g  ^jj;)  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Ishui  river,  it  is  joined  by  the  somewhat  shorter  barrow  and  pack-animal 
road  coming  from  Weihsien  (and  Tsingchowt'u)  via  Molingkwan  and 
the  Ishui  valley.  Thence  the  road  runs  down  the  east  bank  of  the 
Ishui  to  a  point  opposite  Ichowfu  city  where  a  crossing  is  effected  by  ferry, 
ford,  or  temporary  bridge,  according  to  the  stage  of  water.  The  distance 
from  Weihsien  to  Ichowfu  is  500  //(150  miles). 

Another  main  road  comes  to  Ichowfu  from  Tsinanfu  via  T'aianfu. 
It  traverses  the  county  of  Mengyin  in  a  southeastern  direction  along  the 
picturesque  valleys  lying  north  of  the  imposing  Meng  Shan  range,  runs 
through  Mengyin    city    itself  (200    //    northwest  of  Ichowfu)   and    thence 
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oil  soutlieasl  to  Ichowfii  citw  Thence  it  passes  on  southward,  crossing 
the  Ishui  at  the  market  town  of  Lichiacliwancj,  forty-five  //  south  bv 
east  from  Icliowfu,  to  T'ancli'eno-  chy  (115  //  from  Icliowfu)  and 
thence  to  a  point  opposite  Hsiich'ien  city,  on  tlic  Canal,  about  300  // 
south  i)y  southeast  from  Ichowfu.  The  province  line  is  crossed  at  the 
maiket  town  of  Hunghwapti  {^X  ih  :f$)>  ^60  //  from  Ichowfn.  From 
Hsiich'ien  city  the  road  runs  along-  the  northwest  bank  of  the  Canal  to  the 
great  mart  of  Tsingkiangpn,  the  present  head  of  launch  navigation  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  180  //  from  Hsiich'ien.  The  distance  from  Tsinanfu  to 
Ichowfii  by  this  road  is  640  //.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  main  routes 
from  Peking  to  the  south  but  there  is  now  very  little  through  traffic  over  it. 

From  Ichowfu  city  two  main  roads  pass  eastward  to  the  coast  which 
is  180  //  (55  miles)  distant.  The  northern  road,  impracticable  for  carts, 
skirts  the  southern  1)order  of  the  mountainous  country  of  Chiichow  and 
Jichao  to  the  port  Antungwei  (^  "^  ^)  where  it  turns  up  the  coast  to 
Jichao  city  (  H  M  M)  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
country  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

The  road  runs  from  Ichowfu,  further  to  the  soutli,  over  a  succession 
of   ridges,  to  the  port  of  Ts'ingk'ow,  beyond  the  province  line,  in  Kiangsu. 

This  is  the  chief  port  of  entry  for  Ichowfu  city  which  is  180  // 
to  the  northeast  of  Ts'ingk'ow.  Both  these  roads  are  usually  traversed 
by  barrows  or  by  pack  trains  l)ut  the  southern  route  can  be  negotiated  bv 
ox-carts. 

Another  cart  road  runs  from  Ichowfu  city  a  little  north  of  west  to 
the  county  citv  of  Feihsien  (^  |^),  no  //,  the  thence  across  a  broken 
country  via  vSsiishui  (ftg  7^),  Ch'iifu  (f^  _%)  and  Yenchowfu  0^  >}l\  }^)  to 
Tsiningciiow  ("^  ^  >}\\)  which  lies  450  //west  of  Ichowfu. 

Another  cart  road  goes  southwest  from  Ichowfu  through  a  populous 
country,  level  on  the  whole  but  rolling  in  parts,  via  the  towns  of  Pien- 
chwang  (80  //)  and  Lanling  (|^"  ft^)  to  Taierhchwang  (^  ^  jj^)  a 
thriving  port  on  the  Grand  Canal  in  the  territory  of  Yihsien.  From 
Pienchwang  a  road  runs  southwest  by  west  to  the  city  of  Yihsien,  in 
Y^enchowfu.  Yihsien  is  thus  180  //  south-west  of  Ichowfu.  P'rom  Yi- 
hsien this  road  runs  on  southwest  to  Hanchwang  {'^%  ^)  on  the  Canal, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  lakes  which  form  the  southern 
boundary  of  Shantung  at  that  point.  Hanchwang  is  on  the  line  of  the 
old  road  from  Tientsin  to  Nanking  and  it  is  by  this  point  that  the  line  of 
the  coming  Tientsir.-Xanking  Railwa\-  is  to  run.  Hanchwang  is  60  // 
southwest  of  Yihsien.  From  Yihsien  a  cart  road  runs  northwest  via 
T'enghsien  city  to  Tsiningciiow. 

Post  offices  have  been  established  in  all  the  count\  cities  and  are 
being  opened  in  an  increasing  number  of  smaller  tt)wns.  The  only 
telegraph  line  in  the  whole  prefecture  is  that  connecting  Ichowfu  with 
Tsingkiang[)U  via  Ts'ingk'ow  and  Ilaichow,  on  the  coast. 
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SOIL     AM)     PRODUCTS. 

Leaving  out  of  sight  the  vast  area  covered  by  rugged  hills  whose 
stony  slopes  even  the  most  patient  terracing  can  hardly  make  productive, 
the  soil  ot"  the  prefecture  seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  northern 
districts,  except  that  it  is  more  sandy.  In  the  level  country,  travel  as  well 
as  agriculture  is  embarrassed  by  the  existence  of  extensive  tracts  of 
low  country  called  here  ////,  "lakes,"  but  in  the  north  called  7i'cii  or 
"depressions".  These  become  marshy  or  even  flooded  in  the  rainy 
season,  but  the  soil  in  these  tracts  is  rich,  and  since  the  winter  wheat  can 
be  reaped  and  the  tall  millet  planted  before  the  rains  set  in,  this  disadvan- 
tage is  reduced  to  a  minimum  as  far  as  the  crops  are  concerned. 

In  these  mar.shy  tracts  a  species  of  millet  or  swamp-grass  called 
/s^aff  /si/  (f:^-^)  is  largely  cultivated.  Its  seed  is  wrapped  in  a  triple 
husk  and  furnishes  a  coarse  meal  much  used  by  the  poor. 

Even  in  the  rock-bound  hill-country  the  wayfarer  is  apt  to  come  at 
any  turn  of  the  rough  bridle-path  upon  an  attractive  little  vale  with  green 
fields  and  winding  water-course  in  which  is  a  cluster  of  hamlets  and  very 
likely  a  thriving  little  market  town. 

The  staple  crops  are  the  same  as  in  the  north,  namely,  wheat,  the 
large  and  small  varieties  of  millet,  beans,  especially  the  yellow  bean  from 
which  oil  is  made,  and  sesame  from  which  the  hsiang  yit,  "  fragrant 
oil,"  .so  much  used  in  Chinese  cookery,  is  expressed.  Sweet  potatoes, 
turnips,  cabbage,  and,  in  short,  all  the  ordinary  vegetables,  are  grown. 

On  sandy  ridges  patches  of  buck-wheat  may  be  seen  blowing  in  the 
wind,  and  many  acres  of  sandy  soil  are  planted  with  the  ground-nut  or  pea- 
nut from  which  oil  is  made.  When  the  crop  is  ripe  the  plants  are  first  pulled 
up  bringing  up  as  man\-  as  po.ssible  of  the  nuts,  and  then  the  soil  is  sifted 
in  oscillating  sieves  to  secure  the  rest,  and  the  sand  is  left  in  curious  heaps 
like  ant-hills.  From  places  near  the  Canal  thousands  of  sacks  of  ground- 
nuts are  sent  to  Chinkiang  each  .season.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this 
connection  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  large  foreign  variety  of  ground- 
nut has  practically  supplanted  the  small  native  nut. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  prefecture  large  quantities  of  hemp 
and  oi  ch''7ns;  (i;*^),  or  abutilon  hemp  (sida  tilia^folia  or  abutilon  avicennae), 
are  grown,  though  the  bulk  of  the.se  products  comes  from  districts  still 
further  to  the  south. 

Oil-mills  and  distilleries  are  found  everywhere.  The  out-put  is 
transported  chiefly  by  barrow,  in  large  flasks  made  of  withes  and  paper. 

In  Ichowfu  the  price  of  grain  is  normally  a  little  lower  than  it  is 
in  the  north  so  that  the  vehicles  that  bring  down  foreign  goods  from  the 
north  (Weihsien)  can  load  with  grain,  if  loads  of  hides  or  hemp  fail  them. 

The  traveller  from  the  north  is  apt  to  be  struck  by  the  comparative 
abundance  of  trees  which  lend  variety  and  beauty  to  the  landscape. 
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Orchards  of  cherry,  peach,  plum,  pear,  apple,  apricol.,  cheslnut,  and 
walnut  are  everywhere  met  with.  The  persimmon  flourishes  here  and 
a  considerable  industry  has  grown  up  in  preparing  the  dried  fruit  for 
market,  the  s/i//i  piiii^  or  "  persimmom  cakes."  The  fruit  is  pared  by 
an  ingenious  little  implement  and  then  spread  on  mats  to  dry.  Agents  for 
the  sale  of  this  commodity  as  well  as  of  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  pears, 
make  their  w^ay  as  far  south  as  Nanking. 

The  culture  of  silk  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  in  and  about 
Ichowfu  cit\-.  An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  authorities  to  stimulate  this 
industry  by  supplying  young  mulberry  trees  free  to  those  who  will  agree 
to  cultivate  them.  Besides  the  domestic  silk,  referred  to  above,  there  are 
two  other  kinds  produced  to  a  considerable  extent,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  prefecture.  One  is  the  "mountain  silk"([l]  j^  i||)  produced 
by  a  very  large  species  of  worm  which  is  fed  upon  a  kind  of  oak  called 
popularly  poa  la  k'o.  It  is  the  fsoa  tree  (|-^  ^)  (quercus  Mongolica). 
In  sandy  places  along  river  courses  it  is  common  to  set  out  plantations 
of  these  trees.  When  they  grow  too  tall  for  feeding  the  worm  conveniently 
they   are   cut   down   and   converted    into   excellent   charcoal. 

The  other  variety  of  silk  is  produced  by  a  worm  of  medium  size 
which  is  fed  upon  the  cJi'-nn  tree  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the 
"fragrant"  (^  #  ^)  (cedrela  odorata)  and  the  "stinking"  (^  ^  ^ 
(ailantus  glandulosa).  Not  a  little  of  these  coar.ser  silks  is  spun  into 
thread  by  means  of  the  simple  weighted  spindle,  suspended  from  the  hand 
by  the  thread  and  twirled  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
very  earliest  form  of  spinning  implement  used  by  man,  and  which  is  .seen 
figured  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Kgypt  !  The  silk  floss,  reeled  from 
the  cocoons,  is  sold  at  from  300  cash  per  Chinese  ounce  for  the  domestic 
article  to  200  cash  for  the  coar.ser  varieties.  It  is  bought  up  by  agents 
from  the  north,  especially  from  the  district  of  Ch'angi  (^  g^)- 

It  would  .seem  that  a  silk  filature  might  be  made  profitable  at 
Ichowfu.  Until  recently  the  poppy  was  planted  increasingly  in  Ichowfu, 
but  now  stringent  measures  have  put  a  stop  to  its  cultivation. 

Tobacco  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  That  produced  in  the  district 
of  Ishui  is  of  good  quality. 

The  straw-braid  industry  long  since  gained  a  foot-hold  in  the 
southern  county  of  T'anche'ng  {1i^  J^  f§^).  The  product  was  formerly 
sent  south  by  the  Grand  Canal  but  the  Customs'  exactions  diverted  it  to  the 
north  .so  that  it  was  hauled  by  Ciut  eight  hundred  //  to  vShaho.  The 
industry  suffered  a  back-.set  when  the  whole  trade  declined  a  tew  \ears  ago, 
but  is  now  reviving,  although  one  firm  at  Mat'ou  still  handles  all  the  trade. 

The  ordinar\-  native  woods  found  in  the  north  are  akso  found  in 
Ichowfu  :  the  poplar,  iv?//;',  (j;^  /fc),  the  hwai  (1^  /fC),  a  species  of 
locust,  the  willow  and  the  ts'^iit  {1^  pf:)  or  Catalpa  Bungei  which 
furnishes    a    good     hard    wood    but    is,    unfortunately,    rapidly    becoming 
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scarce.  The  slovV-gtowing  Maiden-hair  tree,  called  the  pet  kicoa  (giii*jjko 
biloba)  is  trequeiith-  met  with,  usually  in  temple  courts.  It  grows  to  a 
large  size  and  great  age.  Clumps  and  even  large  groves  ot  bamboo  are 
occasionally  met  with. 

The  ox  is  here  ever\  where  usetl  lor  agricultural  or  draught 
purposes.  Until  the  recent  cattle  plague  there  was  a  heavy  export  of 
cattle  to  the  north,  much  of  which  was  destined  for  the  ports  and  for 
Manchuria. 

The  numerous  droves  of  donkeys  and  mules  to  be  observed  moving 
northward  come,  as  a  rule,  from  points  south  of  the  Shantung  line,  especially 
from  the  region  of  Hsiichowfu.  These  animals  often  represent,  indeed, 
the  profits  of  northern  men  doing  business  in  the  south.  In  the  absence 
of  a  national  currency  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  their  profits  home. 

\'iewed  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  humble  donkey  is  seen  in  a  new 
light!  The  water  buffalo  is  used  occasionally  as  far  north  as  Chiichow.  In 
the  northern  hills  sheep  and  goats  are  raised  in  large  numbers.  Flocks  of 
them  mav  be  .seen  on  the  barren  hill-sides  browsing  where  Western  animals 
would  starve  to  death.  The  wool  or  hair  is  beaten  into  felt  for  mats, 
hats,  and  winter  shoes  ;  the  pelts  are  used  for  winter  clothing,  while  the 
mutton  ekes  out  the  badly  supplied  meat  market. 

A  good  man\'  hogs,  of  the  ordinary  black  variety,  are  sent  north 
from  Ichowfu.  At  the  ports  of  T'aolao  [\W  S^)  Antungwei  and  Tsing- 
k'ow,  where  salt  is  cheap,  being  produced  in  the  tidal  flats  along  the  coast, 
packing-houses  have  been  established,  and  in  the  winter  months  strings  of 
barrows  loaded  with  whole  dressed  hogs,  for  export,  may  be  seen  wending 
their  way  thither  from  the  surrounding  country.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  selected  hog  bristles  {chit  tsuno:  |^-  -^)  which  are  sold  in 
packets  to  native  agents  from  the  ports.  It  may  be  added  that  the  price  of 
meat,  once  exceptionally  low  in  Ichowfu,  has  been  steadily  rising  for  several 
years,  rrntii  it  is  now  twice  the  price  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

MINING    AND    M  ANUK ACTURlvS. 

Soft  bitnnienous  coal  of  fair  quality  and  a  sort  of  semi-anthracite  are 
found  in  abundance  from  fifteen  to  thirty  //  southwest  of  Ichowfu  city, 
but  it  isim])ossible  for  the  native  operators  to  get  at  the  lower  and  presumably 
better  measures  b\-  reason  of  the  water  against  which  their  only  recourse 
is  the  ancient  hand  windlass  and  raw  hide  bucket. 

The  working  of  the  coal  is  much  hampered  bv  irresponsible  exac- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  officials.  Recently  a  mine  has  been  opened  under 
official  management  and  it  is  .said  that  steam  machinery  is  to  be  introduced. 

Coal  and  coke  from  the  steam-worked  mines  at  Yihsien  is  often  sold 
on  the  streets  of  Ichowfu  in  spite  of  the  long  haul  b\-  ox-cart  (180  //). 

There  arc  indications  that  the  alluvial  plain  upon  which  Ichowfu 
stands    is    all    underlaid    by  coal.      Coal    is    also    found   at    T'ushan,    25    // 
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soiitluvesL  1)1'  Chi'ichow  city  as  also  in  ct-rlaiii  placc-s   in    Mengxin  and    Hsin- 
t'ai  in  T'aiantu  (^  ^  jj^). 

The  price  of  coal  has  risen  nntil  it  is  at  i)rcscnl,  at  Ichowt'n,  for  soft 
coal,  6  cash  per  catty,  for  hard  coal  7  cash  per  catty,  and  lor  coke,   10  cash. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  introdnce  a  brief  account  of  the  coal- 
mines at  Vihsien,  in  Yenchowfu  prefecture,  t(j  which  reference  has  been 
made.  The  mines  lie  at  the  north  side  of  a  fine  vallev  at  the  base  of  tiie 
hills  at  a  village  called  Tsaochnang  (^  j;^^).  The  present  buildings  are 
of  a  primitive  character,  being  for  the  most  part  wooden  frames  covered  with 
sorghum  stalks  and  plastered  with  mud.  There  are  six  steam  engines 
operating  at  as  many  shafts,  and  new  sliafts  are  being  opened. 

Three  or  four  of  the.se  deliver  the  coal  in  rush  baskets  hoisted  bv 
steam-driven  windlasses,  the  others  being  used  to  hoist  the  water  in  raw 
hide  bags  or  to  lower  timbers  for  propping  the  roots  of  the  drifts. 

There  are,  probably,  at  present  no  pumps,  cars,  or  cages.  The  full 
out-put  of  the  mines  is  about  three  hundred  tons  per  dav.  The  miners 
receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  So  copper  cash  for  each  basket  of  150  catties  (200 
lbs.)  weight  delivered  at  the  pit  mouth.  The  shifts  stay  under  ground  for 
as  long  as  twenty-four  hours  !  The  coal  sells  at  the  pit  month  for 
one  and  a  half  cash  per  catty.  It  is  hauled  to  either  T'aierhchuang  (^ 
■jfj  ff)  or  Hanchuang,  ports  on  the  Canal,  each  place  being  twenty-five 
miles  distant,  by  ox-cart  or  barrow,  at  the  rate  of  a  little  one  cash  per  cattv. 
A  rail-road  is  now  in  course  of  construction  from  Taierhchwang  to  the 
mines  which  will  be  connected  with  the  coming  Tientsin-Nanking  road, 
forty-five  //  to  the  west.  The  name  of  the  company  operating  the  mines 
to  translate,  ''  The  Chino-Cjerman  China  Prosperity  Co.''  i  ^  ^  p|:t  M  ^\ 
The  plant  is  operated  e.xclusivel)-  b\'  Chinese,  however. 

Iron-ore  is  found  southwest  of  Ichowfu  city  adjacent  to  the  coal- 
fields. It  looks  like  "  red  hematite"  and  was  in  times  past  reduced  by  the 
Chinese  at  the  town  of  Fuchiachuang,  30  //southwest  of  Ichowfu. 

But  the  native  foundries  have  for  many  years  preferred  to  u.se  I'oreign 
scrap  iron  wdiich  is  brought  up  the  Ishui  river  in  the  rainy  season  and  is 
ca.st  into  the  fiur.iliar  hemispherical  cooking  pots,  gridirons,  plough  points, 
and  other  articles  which  are  in  great  demand  for  miles  around. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  south  suburb  of  Ichowfu  city  is  built 
upon  a  hillock  of  ferruginous  rock  known  as  ''Iron  Hill."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  locality  will  be  carefully  investigated  by  experts  for  it  is 
not  often  that  iron-ore,  coal  and  limestone  are  found  lying  in  actual 
juxtaposition.  We  may  add  that  there  is  a  large  domestic  industry  in  and 
about  Ichowfu  city  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  implements  such 
as  scissors,  kitchen  choppers,  etc.,  also  from  foreign  scrap  iron. 

The  south  suburb  of  Ichowfir  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  brass 
mule-bells  both  cast  and  malleable.  Like  other  Chinese  industries  it  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  homes  of  the  people  and  does  not  make  much  outward  show. 
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Coarse  eLiithenware  is  nianufacUued  30  //  southwest  of  Ichowfu. 
The  smoke  of  the  numerous  kilus  is  to  be  seen  from  al"ar.  A  variety  of 
vessels,  from  the  bkick  vitrified  tea-kettles  and  ''black"  food-bowls, 
costing  three  or  four  cash  at  the  kiln  up  to  the  large  glazed  water-recepta- 
cles costing  over  a  thousand  cash  apiece,  are  made  there.  Suitable  clay 
and  the  presence  of  the  neighboring  coal-fields  gave  birth  to  the  industry. 

Strangely  enough,  a  natural  glaze  in  the  form  of  a  grey  clay  is 
found  in  particular  spots  near  by.  The  out-put  of  these  potteries  is 
distributed  over  a  large  area  by  barrow,  and  quantities  are  sent  down  the 
river  from  Ichowfu  at  high  water. 

One  hears  a  good  deal  about  the  existence  of  gold  and  silver  here 
and  there  in  the  prefecture,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  either  metal 
is  to  be  found  in  paying  quantities.  JSeveral  \ears  ago  a  silver  mine  was 
opened  with  native  capital  on  the  borders  of  ]\lengyin  and  Ishui,  about  150 
//  northwest  of  Ichowfu.  vSilver  was  actually  produced  but  the  mine  was 
promptlv  closed  by  the  local  officials  and  the  investors  lost  all  they  put 
into  it.  It  is  said  that  there  is  an  ancient  silver  mine  in  the  hills  north  of 
Yihsien,  in  Yenchowfu. 

Gold  is  found  in  placer  washings  at  T'ungtsing  (^  ^),  150  // 
north  of  Ichowfu,  west  of  the  Ishui  river.  Extensive  prospecting  has  been 
carried  on  there  by  a  German  company  but  the  work  is  now  suspended. 

Fifty-five  //  southeast  of  Ichowfu,  on  the  narrow  strip  of  territory 
between  the  Ishui  and  Shu  (Mao  Tzu)  rivers,  lie  the  diamond  fields. 

The  stones  are  found  on  the  low  watershed  between  the  two  streams, 
distributed  through  a  verv  shallow  soil  over  a  reddish  sandstone  conolomer- 
ate.  A  determined  effort  was  made  by  the  same  German  company  that 
operated  the  gold  mine  above  referred  to,  to  develop  the  diamond  field,  but 
the  enterprise  was  not  a  commercial  success.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
German  experts  that  the  stones  have  been  deposited  in  their  present 
position  by  the  action  of  water  at  the  time  when,  according  to  the  theory, 
there  was  a  connection  between  the  two  rivers.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
source  of  the  supply  is  somewhere  in  the  mountains  of  Mengyin. 

Meanwhile,  diamonds,  some  of  them  of  very  good  quality,  are  constant- 
ly being  picked  up  at  the  locality  described  and  occasionally  at  other  points. 

TRADR. 

From  the  view-point  of  trade,  Ichowfu  is  interesting  as  being  the  point 
where  the  traffic  from  the  north  meets  that  from  the  south.  Owing  to 
the  proximity  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  partial  navigability  of  the  Ishui  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  bulk  of  its  imports  would  reach  the 
prefecture  via  the  Canal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  bulk  of  these 
imports  come  from  Kiaochow  and  Weihsien  as  well  as  by  sea. 

There  are  about  seventy  carts  engaged  in  the  hauling  trade  between 
Weihsien  and  Ichowfu,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  of  barrows  and 
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pack-animals.  They  come  down  loaded  with  the  ordinary  foreio^n  imports 
such  as  cotton  yarn  and  sheetings,  dye-stuff,  (including,  lately,  indigo) 
matches,  kerosene,  cigarettes,  soda  ash,  etc.  For  many  years  branches  of 
Weihsien  firms  have  l^een  established  in  Ichowfu  city  and  other  places  in 
the  prefecture,  and  recently  similar  branches  of  Tsingtau,  Chowtsun  and 
Tsinanfu ,  firms  are  making  their  appearance.  The  great  barrier  to 
the  trade  by  the  Canal  is  the  number  and  rapacity  of  the  Customs'  barriers 
great  and  small.  A  merchant  never  knows  what  it  is  going  to  cost  him 
to  get  a  consignment  of  goods  up  the  Canal  from  Chinkiang,  even  with 
a  transit  pass.  Still  a  considerable  amount  of  merchandise  finds  its  way 
up  the  Tshui  river  in  time  of  high  water. 

The  chief  remaining  trade  routes  are  the  roads  leading  into  the 
interior  from  the  ports  on  the  east  coast,  ciiief  of  which  is  T'aolao  for  the 
north  and  Ts'ingk'ow  for  the  south.  Ts'ingk'ow  (^  P)  is  situated  over 
the  line  in  Kiangsu,  180  //  from  Ichowfu  and  fifteen  //back  from  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  small  tidal  stream.  Owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  water  in  the  roadstead  the  junks  lie  far  off  the  shore  and 
di.<^charge  their  cargoes  into  small  tub-like  lighters  which  are  pushed 
ashore  and  up  the  little  stream  by  men  who  walk  in  the  water  behind  them. 
The  junks  bring  rice,  paper,  fans,  sugar,  oranges,  lumber  from  Alanchnria 
and  the  south,  foreign  goods  such  as  have  been  enumerated  above,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles.  T'aolao  is  45  //  north-east  of  Jichao  city  and 
the  smaller  port  of  Antnngwei  lies  in  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of 
Shantung  territory.  Upon  these  ports  converge  strings  of  barrows  and 
trains  of  pack  animals  loaded  with  bean-oil,  ground-nut  oil,  bean-cake, 
coal,  coke,  walnuts,  dried  persimmons,  native  spirits,  bringing  back  either 
the  goods  mentioned  above  or  salt,  .salt  fish,  and  other  "sea  goods"  as  they 
are  called. 

The  whole  coast  is  badly  silted  up  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  mud  from 
the  Yellow  River  which  for  so  many  years  discharged  into  the  sea  not  far 
south  of  this  region.  Ninety  //south  of  Ts'ingkiow  is  the  port  of  Haichow 
which  has  been  declared  an  open  port  and  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  at  least 
one  line  of  railway  from  the  interior. 

Foreign  goods  are  slowly  but  surely  displacing  similar  goods  of 
native  manufacture.  Since  the  present  low  price  of  silver  prevailed  the 
native  weaving  industry  has  revived  a  little,  but  foreign  cloth  seems  destined 
to  carry  the  day.  Except  in  remote  regions  the  match  has  driven  the  flint 
and  steel  from  use,  and  kerosene  is  beating  bean-oil  on  its  own  chosen 
field.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  difference  in  illuminating 
power  between  the  flame  from  a  dirty  saucer  of  bean-oil  and  that  from  an 
equally  dirty  bottle  of  kerosene  is  not  very  perceptible,  whereas  in  point  of 
vileness  of  odor  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  ancient  illuminant  is  verv 
perceptible  indeed.  A  small  brass  lamp  of  foreign  make  is  appearing'-  in 
the  market  and  is  gaining  in  favor  in  spite  of  its  greater  cost. 
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CHIKF    CITIES. 

Ill  addition  to  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  towns  of  Ichowfn  a 
few  words  may  be  added.  Ichowfu  has  a  population  of  perhaps  fifty 
thousand  (50,000)  including  the  large  south  suburb.  The  city  proper  lias  a 
good,  high  wall  and  is  a  little  over  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  main 
streets  are  unusually  broad,  especially  the  north-and-south  street  but  they 
are  not  paved. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  buildings  are  thatched  but  the  increase  of 
brick  and  tile  buildings  from  year  to  year  is  noticeable.  In  the  south  suburb, 
where  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  the  place  is  transacted,  several  first- 
class  brick  and  tile  buildings  have  been  recently  constructed,  two  or  three 
of  whicli  are  ot  two  stories.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  region,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Ishui  river,  it  is  well  located  for  a  distributing  centre. 
There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  business  for  twenty  years.  The 
price  of  the  land  in  the  city  and  particularly  in  the  south  suburb  is 
abnormally  high  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  the  land  about 
the  city  is  liable  to  occasional  inundations  from  the  rivers  which  converge 
there.  Tiie  sandy  bed  of  the  Ishui  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  at  the  city  and 
constitutes  a  formidable  difficulty  to  its  approach  from  the  east. 

Chilchow  city  lies  a  "short"  180  //  northeast  of  Ichowfu  on  the 
cart  road  to  Weihsien  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shu  river  whose  valley  is 
there  ten  miles  wide.  The  city  is  not  large,  having  a  population  of  about 
thirty  thousand,  but  it  is  well  situated  in  a  populous  tract  of  country.  The 
capital  invested  in  its  business  comes  largely  from  the  wealthy  families 
living  at  the  large  market  town  of  Tatien  {:^  jj)  which  lies  sixty  //south 
of  Chiichow  at  the  west  base  of  the  striking  range  known  as  Mang  Ch'i- 
Shan.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Shantung  having  been  the  capital  of 
a  small  kingdom  at  the  dawn  of  Chinese  history.  In  the  reign  of  Chih 
Cheng  at  the  end  of  the  Yiian  dynasty,  about  A.D.  1340,  owing  to  the 
depopulation  of  the  place,  the  city  was  rebuilt  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  original  site.     Remains  of  the  old  earthen  ramparts  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  city  of  Ishui  is  beautifully  located  at  the  point  where  the  road 
from  the  north,  via  Molingkwan,  touches  the  Ishui  river.  It  is  two 
hundred  //  north  of  Ichowfu  and  seventy  //  northwest  of  Chiichow. 

The  city  proper  is  exceedingly  small  but  the  east  suburb  is  large  and 
busy.  It  is  the  distributing  centre  for  a  large  territory.  In  has  now  one 
of  the  best  modern  Government  schools  in  the  whole  prefecture. 

At  the  cities  named,  as  well  as  at  the  other  district  cities  and  many 
large  towns  of  the  prefecture,  fairs  are  held  in  the  spring  and  autumn  which 
greatly  facilitate  business. 

CHARACTER   AND   CONDITION   OF   THE   PEOPLE. 

The  people  of  Ichowfu  have  the  reputation,  not  really  deserved, 
of   being    lawless.      Jt  is  true  that  highwav   and   organized   raid  robberies 
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are   coiiipanitively   frequent"  especially    in    the    southern    part    of  the    pre- 
fecture. 

These  are  more  frequent  about  the  New  Year  titue  and  in  the 
summer  when  the  standing  kao  Liang  affords  a  cover  for  the  cowardly 
operations. 

The  proximity  of  the  Kiaugsu  border  oflfers  a  safe  retreat  to 
marauding  bands.  Rich  families  are  in  the  habit  of  surrounding  their 
homes  by  earthen  walls  and  they  often  keep  a  regular  arsenal  of  weapons. 

The  people  of  Ichowfu  are  perhaps  less  docile  and  more  quick- 
tempered than  the  populace  of  the  north,  but  they  are  warm-hearted 
and  loyal. 

A  number  of  prominent  families  are  committed  to  reform  ideas  and 
not  a  few  of  their  young  men  have  gone  to  Japan  for  an  education. 

The  women  of  Ichowfu  seem  to  be  more  independent  than  their 
sisters  in  the  north,  a  characteristic  which  is  freely  placed  to  their  discredit 
by  native  critics.  Women  attend  the  markets  in  considerable  numbers  and 
many  of  them  carry  on  business  in  a  small  way.  Concubinage  is  common 
among  those  who  can  afford  it.  Opiuin-snioking  and  gambling  are  very 
prevalent. 

There  are  fewer  brick  and  tile  houses  than  is  the  case  in  the  north, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  villages  is  less  prosperous  than  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  inns  are,  as  a  rule,  wretched.  Whether  the  roads  are  good 
or  bad  depends  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Shantung,  upon  the  weather  and  the 
topography  of  the  country  rather  than  upon  anything  that  man  has  done 
to  make  them  better.  There  is  much  to  justify  the  opinion  of  northern 
men  that  the  people  of  Ichowfu  wear  poorer  clothing  and  wear  it  less  tidily 
than  is  the  case  in  the  north,  but  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  this  respect,  in  the  cities  at  least,  in  recent  years.  Generally  speaking 
there  is  everywhere  a  visible  tendency  towards  improved  conditions  though 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  decided  increase  in  tlie  cost  of  living  and  in  the 
price  of  land. 

MISSION    WORK. 

The  only  two  foreign  missions  at  present  working  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Ichowfu  are  those  of  the  German  Catholics  and  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church  (North).  The  Catholics  have  secured  substantial 
places  in  each  of  the  district  cities.  They  have  built  a  fine  church  in 
Chiichow  city  and  are  constructing  an  imposing  cathedral  in  the  citv  of 
Ichowfu.  There  are  also  other  points  where  foreign  priests  reside,  notably 
an  extensive  establishment  in  the  hills  of  northwestern  Ishui  at  the 
village  of  Wangchwang  where  they  have  several  hundred  acres  of  land, 
a  boarding-school  on  an  industrial  basis,  and  a  fine  stone  church. 

They  have  also  chapels  of  greater  or  less  pretension  in  many  villages, 
the  largest  of  which  were  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  lioxer  indemnities. 
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The  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  was  begun  over  thrity  years 
ago  by  occasional  visits  by  the  late  Dr.  Nevius,  by  Dr.  Corbett,  and  others. 

Ichowfu  city  was  occupied  by  resident  missionaries  in  1890,  since 
when  their  work  has  had  a  steady  growth.  In  Ichowfu  they  have  a  plant 
embracing  a  hospital  for  men  and  one  for  women  and  some  schools.  They 
have  just  built  a  neat  and  commodious  church  in  the  south  suburb  whore 
the  missionaries  reside.  They  have  out-stations  scattered  widely  through 
the  country,  especially  in  the  northern  half  of  the  prefecture.  There  are 
six  hundred  communicant  Christians  in  connection  with  tiieir  mission, 
one  quarter  of  w4iom  are  in  the  city  of  Ichowfu. 
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WUTINGFU. 


T— ^HIS  is  the  most  nortliern  prefecture  in  the  province  of  vSliantung  :  it 
is    bounded    on    the    east    and  northeast    by    the    Gulf   of  Pechihli, 
J     on   the    northwest  by   the   province  of   Chihli,    on  the   west   by   the 

prefecture  of  Tsinanfu  and  on  the  south  by  parts  of  Tsinanfu  and 
Ts'ingchowfu. 

It  has  an  area  of  some  6,000  square  miles,  but  probably  one-half  of 
this  is  low  land,  which,  bordering  the  seashore  or  lying  along  the  courses 
of  the  Yellow  River  and  two  other  sluggish  streams  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Gulf  of  Pechihli,  c<innot  be  cultivated. 

Throughout  the  entire  prefecture  there  is  no  sign  of  hills  with  one 
solitary  and  insignificant  exception,  and  only  from  the  southern  portion  can 
be  seen  in  the  far  distance  the  dim  outline  of  the  mountains  to  the  east  of 
Tsinanfu. 

The  land  to  the  northwest  rises  to  a  somewhat  higher  level,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  country  lies  so  low,  that  from  time  immemorial  it 
has  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the  waters  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  flood 
and  famine  have  been  frequently  experienced  in  all  parts  of  the  prefecture. 

As  a  consequence  life  is  hard,  the  standard  of  living  is  low,  the 
population,  which  is  said  to  number  some  two  millions,  is  probably  station- 
ary, and  from  this  part  of  Shantung  tliere  has  always  been  a  steadv  stream 
of  emigrants  seeking  a  livelihood  in  more  favoured  regions. 

The  prefectural  records  carry  the  history  of  Wutingfu  back  to 
1,000  years  before  Christ  when,  under  the  Chow  (]^^  dynasty,  the  oreat 
Duke  Chiang  Lii-shang  (^  Jg  f^J)  ruled  in  this  city,  which  was  then  the 
capital  of  a  principality  in  the  Ch'i  (/fg.)  Kingdom. 

This  regime  continued  through  many  dynasties,  certainly  until  the 
time  of  the  Ts'in  (^-)  (255  B.C.),  and  in  the  centuries  which  have  passed 
since  then,  the  old  city  has  always  been  an  important  governmental  centre. 

From  an  antiquarian  standpoint  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  successive 
changes  in  its  names  and  its  relative  position  or  rank. 

Under  the  former  Han  ("g^  ^)  (206-75  B-C)  it  was  known  as  Ch'ien- 
sheng  {^  t^)  ;  under  the  later  Han  (^  jg)  (A.D.  25-145)  it  was  the  State 
of  Laongan  (^  ^  P)  ;  in  the  time  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  (A.D.  223-252/ 
it  was  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wei  (^)  and  was  known  as  the  principality 
of  Laongan  (|g|  ^)  ;  later,  under  the  Chins  (^),  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Laoling  {^  'fJi  ^)  ;  under  the  Norlhern  Wei  (:Jt  ^)  (circ.  A.D. 
400)  it  became  the  head  of  the  principality  of  Laoling  {^  |>^)  and   retained 
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this  rank  until  the  Sni  ((f^)  dynasty  (circ.  600  A.D.)  when  its  name  was 
changed  to  Pohai  {]({  f^)- 

Under  the  T'angs  (;^)  (A.D.  618-707)  it  became  Tichow  (^^  >}\\) 
in  the  principality  of  Laon<;an  (^  |c)  :  it  lemained  as  Tichow  under  the 
Sungs  (5fe)  (960-1225)  and  under  the  Yuans  (1206-1333),  but  was  attached 
to  a  district  known  in   turn  as  Hopeitungln   (jpI    '^t  ^   ^)  and   Tsinanlu 

m  ^m 

In  the  Ming  dyuasty  under  the  Emperor  Hung  Wu  (^t  jj^)  it  first 
received  its  present  name  Wuting  (5^  ^)  and  was  attached  as  a  c/ioza  to 
Tsinanfn  (g^  ft  M)- 

In  the  secoiid  year  of  Yung  Cheng  {M  IE)  (A.D.  1724)  it  was  made 
a  Chihli  c/i07i',  and  in  1734  was  made  the  head  of  a  ///  (}^)  or  prefecture. 

It  is  a  spacious  city,  though  within  its  high  and  solid  walls  and 
gateways,  there  is  now  a  large  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  :  there  is 
little  that  is  romantic  in  the  appearance  of  its  many  ruins  but  they  take  on 
an  aspect  of  interest  when  one  remembers  that  through  the  long  centuries 
it  has  been  the  centre  of  busy  life  and  a  seat  of  power  and  influence. 

The  prefecture  is  divided  into  ten  districts  which  are  named  below 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  or  general  estimation.  The  distance  of 
each  //su'/!  city  from  the  prefectural  city  is  also  given. 

It  may  be  of  historical  interest  to  append  also  the  names  by  w'hicli 
these  subdivisions  of  the  prefecture  were  known  in  earlier  days. 

a  K  Huimin  (''■\e";1"lv(u;,7g^"i.';r  "1  ror...erly  Yentz'u  S  .?c 

^  !>;*  Lading  distant    90  //  N.  W.  ,,  Keiching  |^  yj}? 

j^  ^  Haifeng  ,,         60  /i  N.E.  ,,  Wuti  ^  ]i\i 

^  fp;  Yanghsin  ,,         40  ^?'  N.  ,,  Pohai  i^  '■% 

iffj  \vl  Shangho  ,,         80  //  S.E.  ,,  Lihsien  jfij  % 

W,  ]\\  Pinchow  ,,          90  //  E.  ,,  Taying  j/^:  ^ 

rH  *5S  Ch'ingch'eng^          ,,         90  //  S.E.  ,,  Tungtsou  %% 

fjj  i$:  Lichin  *          ,,        150  //  E.  ,,  Yungmen  ^t  P^* 

111}  -^  P'ut'ai  ,,       120  //  S.E.    ■  ,,  Shihwo  f^  g 

^  :/£  Chanhua  ,,          70  //  N.E.  ,,  Chiaugling  )^  |>^ 

The  following  details  in  regard  to  each  of  the  /isicn  in  Wutingfu 
(5t  /L  M)  ^^'i^^  b^  °f  interest. 

HUI.MINH.SIEN  (^,  ^  PJ. 

This  /is/'fii  has  its  centre  in  the  prefectural  city  :  the  principal 
markets  are  at  Tisanp'u  {^  H  %,)  to  the  south  of  Wuting  city,  Ch'ingho- 
chen  {'^  m  ^\  and  Sanglangshu  {%  t^^  j^)- 

The  last  mentioned  town  lies  on  the  bank  of  a  river  which  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  is  diy  :  when  the  summer  rains  bring  water,  Sang- 
langshu becomes  a  busy  port  and  there  is  considerable  traffic  with  the  sea 
coast. 
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Apart  from  ordinary  agriculture  wliioli  is  carried  on  upon  very 
unpromising  soil  there  is  a  considerable  paper  making  industry  and  great 
quantites  of  cotton  are  grown. 

Wutingfu  city  is  tlie  central  station  of  important  mission  work 
carried  on  by  the  English  United  Methodist  Church. 

ch'ingch'icnghsikn  (JiI  ^^  jg^). 

This  /is/c'//  is  small  and  unimportant  ;  its  principal  market  town  is 
T'ienchen  (0  |iu:). 

The  soil  is  very  poor  and  yields  but  meagre  harvests  :  the  principal 
iudustries  are  the  making  of  rush  mats,  paper  and  wicker  work. 

YANGHSINHSIEN    ([J^   f^  '^). 
This  was  at  one  time  an   important  district,    but   it  has  frequently 
'suffered  through  floods  and  its  population  is  much  reduced. 

The  principal  market  towns  are  Shangchiatien  C^  ^  jj),  Liupowu 
(§\]  f6  ^\  Shuilaop'o  (7JC  -^  jj]i)  Chiachiachen  (f^  ^  ik)   and   Ch'infeng 

-There  was  formerly  a  considerable  trade  done  here  in  straw  braid, 
which  for  a  time  found  ready  purchasers  in  the  Tientsin  and  London 
markets,  but  it  no  longer  commands  acceptance  except  in  China  itself. 
The  industry  suffered  in  the  European  market  from  the  trade  tricks  of  the 
producers,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  use  inferior  straws  which 
had  been  "doctored  "  by  bleaching,  but  even  the  best  quality  of  braid  has 
been  ousted  by  more  attractive  patterns  produced  in  Italy. 

The  country  people  seem  to  spend  their  spare  time  in  plaiting  straw 
braid  :  if  they  could  be  taught  different  varieties  of  patterns  and  induced  to 
make  an  article  acceptable  abroad,  the  resulting  trade  with  Europe  and 
America  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  district. 

In  Yanghsin  there  is  also  produced  a  celebrated  silk  which  is 
supplied  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  family. 

In  one  part  of  this  /isieu  the  people  weave,  in  their  crude  native 
looms,  the  strong  canvas  of  which  bedding  bags  and  cash  bags  are  made, 
and  these  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  North  China. 

Few  districts  in  the  prefecture  have  so  many  alternative  industries 
with  which  to  supplement  their  precarious  crops. 

CHANIIUAHSIEN    (.^  ;^  ^). 

The  only  market  towns  of  any  importance  in  this  Jisicii  are  Liu- 
chungk'ou  ^'r^  4^  P),  Huungch'engtien,  (|S;  ^  ;J),  Paot'ou  (fj^  %\)  and 
Fukueichen  {^%  %  gr). 

The  latter  town  marks  the  limit  of  civilization  and  is,  for  parts  of  the 
year  when  the  rivers  are  not  dried  up,  the  centre  of  much  business:  much 
timber    from  Liaotung  and   Korea   enters  China  l)y  the  river  near  this  town. 
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HAIFENGHSIEN    (|§  ^  JJ|). 

This  is  in  point  of  area  possibly  the  largest  of  the  Jisicn  in  Wnting- 
fu,  but  it  is  principal!)'  desert  :  the  soil  is  almost  universally  sodden  and 
alkaline  and  it  seems  a  wonder  that  it  yields  any  livelihood  to  the  people 
who  cultivate  it. 

In  this  hsicn  there  is  the  only  hill  which  the  prefecture  can  boast  : 
it  is  called,  with  unconscious  humour,  Ta  Shan  (;/(;  |Jj )  (Big  Hill),  but  it 
belies  its  name,  for  it  is  merely  a  small  hillock  which  would  be  almost 
unnoticed  were  it  not  for  the  absolute  evenness  and  bareness  of  the  surround- 
ing plain. 

The  principal  markets  are  Shuiwau  (7jsc  jff),  Ch'echen  (^  |ji),  and 
Tashan  (:/c  llj). 

To  the  southeast  of  Haifeng  city  there  is  a  fine  and  ancient  pagoda 
of  which  many  strange  stories  are  told. 

SHANGHOHSIEN    ("^  t^I  SI)- 

This  district  was  formerly  of  some  importance,  and,  as  its  name 
implies,  its  principal  city  stood  on  the  banks  of  an  important  river. 

But  the  vagaries  of  the  Yellow  River  (^;  '/pJ")  have  so  affected  the 
adjacent  river  beds  that  Shaugho  is  now  left  without  any  waterway  and 
its  business  has  suffered  accordingly. 

Large  quantities  of  cotton  are  grown  in  the  district. 

The  principal  market  towns  are  Yinchiahsiang  (|5!  ^  $PP)  and 
Chanchiachi  (j^  ^  ^). 

The  Roman  Catholic  Mission  is  very  active  in  this  hsicn. 

PINCHOW  (^K  il'I'l). 

This  is  a  poor  district  lying  between  the  Tuhai  River  (ij^  ^  jpf) 
and  the  Yellow  River  (^  |pj)  and  is  periodically  swept  by  floods. 

The  soil  is  poor  and  barren,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people  is  extreme 
in  many  places  :  beasts  of  burden  are  few,  and  there  are  often  to  be  seen 
men  and  women  harnessed  to  the  light  ploughs  with  which  the  land  is 
tilled. 

The  work  of  the  English  Baptist  Mission  extends  northwards  to  this 
district  :  the  principal  market  town  is  Yinchiachi  i^J^  ^). 

LICHINHSIEN   (^ij  ^  ||),   P'UT'AIHSIEN   (||  -^  %). 

These  two  hsien  lie  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River  and  they 
suffer  severely  from  its  constant  floods  :  during  parts  of  the  year  they 
benefit  by  the  trade  arising  from  the  river  traffic. 

But  the  land  is  poor  and  sandy  and  yields  only  the  most  meagre 
crops. 
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LAOLINGHSIKN   (tSii  \ij^  ^). 

This  is  the  most  favorably  situated  of  all  the  ten  districts  in  Wu- 
tingfii :  a  great  part  of  the  district  stands  at  a  level  materially  higher 
than  the  surrounding  plain,  at  least  sufficiently  so  for  the  Laoling  country 
to  escape  the  constant  devastation  from  Yellow  River  floods  which  has  else- 
where been  so  serious. 

The  land  yields  good  crops  ;  large  quantities  of  peanuts  are  grown 
and  are  exported  to  the  South  of  China  where  oil  is  extracted,  which, 
it  is  said,  not  only  finds  a  ready  sale  in  China  but  is  largely  purchased 
for  export  to  Europe,  where  it  is  refined  and  converted  into  "olive"  oil. 
Laoling  dates  are  known  throughout  the  Empire  :  they  are  dried  or 
preserved  in  spirit  and  so  are  easily  exported  ;  this  fruit  is  not  really  a  date 
though  so  named  by  Europeans  generally  ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  jujube  tree, 
a  species  of  hawthorn. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  date  orchards,  peach  and  apricot  trees 
abound  and  yield  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  but  as  there  is  no  means  of 
quick  transport  the  whole  of  an  immense  fruit  crop  is  locally  consumed. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  Eaolinghsien  is,  that  there  are  no  Moham- 
medans within  its  bounds.  It  is  said  that  towards  the  close  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  a  zealous  official  subjected  the  Mohammedans  to  severe  persecution, 
and  finally  invested  the  survivors  with  collars  made  from  the  reeking  car- 
cases of  slaughtered  pigs,  and  drove  them  from  the  district. 

Laoling  has  the  proud  distinction  that  only  those  who  have  passed 
the  C/if'n  SJiiJi  examination  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire  can  be  appointed 
as  its  magistrates  :  the  reason  of  this  is  said  to  be  that  in  former  days  there 
were  more  learned  men  here  than  in  any  other  cit\',  and  it  was  important 
that  no  official  should  be  sent  here  who  was  the  intellectual  inferior  of  those 
over  whom  he  was  to  rule. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  Jisioi  are  Yangnganchen  (;f^  %  ^), 
Huangchieh     (^;     ^j),    Tunghsintieu     (^    ,f|    /"^),    and     Sangchieht'ang 

The  town  of  Kouchangtsaitzu  (^  'Ji  ^  -?),  which  lies  on  the 
western  border  and  is  actually  in  Nanp'ihsien  (j^  ^  |^),  is  also  an  im- 
portant centre  where  the  people  to  the  northwest  of  Laoling  city  largely 
do  business. 

The  market  village  of  the  Chuchiatsaitzu  \^  %  %  ^')  in  this 
hsien  is  the  centre  of  a  large  mission  work  wiiich  has  been  carried  on  for 
35  years  by  the  English  INIethodist  Mission  (now  the  United  Methodist 
Church). 

There  are,  in  the  Wuting  prefecture,  few  historic  monuments  which 
would  attract  the  antiquarian  or  the  traveller  :  probably  in  the  greater 
part  of  this  region  the  all-devouring  Yellow  River  floods  have  swept  away 
much  which  would  have  been  of  interest. 
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The  principal  survivals  of  aucifiil  days  are  to  be  found  in  the  higher 
ground  of  Laolinghsien  {i^  \^  %).  There  are  still  remnants  of  many 
ancient  cities  here,  some  of  which  may  he  mentioned. 

Chiulaoling  (@  ^:f|  |>^)  (ancient  Laoling)  lies  50  /t  to  the  south- 
west of  the  present  Laoling  city  :  this  city  dates  from  the  days  Of  the 
Western  Han  (circ.  A.  D.  25).  In  ancient  times  it  was  a  centre  of  govern- 
ment and  was  known  as  Laolingkno  {%  ^^  H)-  ^^^^^^r  it  was  called 
"the  capital"  (^'  j//  vShengch'eng)  and  later  still  it  became  the  market 
town  of  Hsien-p'ingchen  ^  ^  |ii. 

In  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644)  the  Government  was  moved  to  F'n- 
p'ing  ("g  ^)  which  is  the  present  Laoling  city. 

In  the  same  district  is  the  ancient  city  of  Ch'ient'ung  (hiT  ?!) 
^vhich  was  built  in  the  time  of  Ch'in  Ssu  Huang  Ti  (^  ^ff  ^  ^)  ;  the 
builder  was  a  man  called  Hsii  Fu  (if  Jji'S)  who  set  out  with  a  thousand 
youths  and  maidens  to  discover  the  pill  of  immortality,  and  erected  this  city 
for  the  abode  of  his  followers. 

In  the  time  of  the  Western  Han  (circ.  A.  D.  25)  it  was  made  a  //s/r/r, 
but  in  A.  D.  2CO  it  was  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  market  town  :  some  of 
its  old  landmarks  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Some  30  //  to  the  north  of  Laoling  city  is  the  ancient  city  of  Kei- 

chin  (i^  W)'-  ^^  '^^''^^  ''^^^^'-  ^'^  '•^^^  ^^^^^  -'^^^  °^  -^'^^  Huang  and  under  the 
T 'an o- (J§)  dynasty  (A.  D.  618-907)  it  was  made  a  //s/eu  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Ts-angchow  (f|^  '}\\)  :  it  is  now  known  as  Chiuhsien  (||  ||)  (Old 

Hsien). 

Amongst  the  curiosities  of  the  prefecture  is  a  region  known  as  "The 
72  Wells  "  near  to  Tasangchuang  (;fc  -^  r£),  some  70  //  from  Wutingfu  city. 

These  wells  are  said  to  have  been  dug  by  a  great  General,  Yao  Chi 
i^M.  'D'  f°^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  soldiers  in  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Among 
them  is  one  well  called  the  Pan  tao  ch'ing  (i{-:  jf  ^)  (Half-way  well) 
which  is  not  sunk  perpendicularly  but  slantwise  and  can  be  entered  from 
above  by  a  gradual  descent. 

Another  is  called  the  Chiang  mi  ch'ing  (5J]|  '^  ^)  the  water  of  which 
is  sweet  and  cold  as  ice,  and  it  is  said  that  people  falling  into  it  cannot  sink. 

The  most  interesting  landmark  in  the  entire  prefecture  is  what  is 
called  the  Chin  Ti  (^  ig)  or  Golden  Barrier. 

It  is  a  high,  continuous  mound  or  rampart  rising  some  30  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  plain  and  is  about  20  feet  wide  :  it  winds  over  the  country 
with  (at  present)  occasional  short  breaks  for  a  thousand  //  or  more. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainly  when  it  was  erected.  Some  people 
say  that  it  was  raised  as  a  barrier  against  the  waters  of  the  Yellow  River. 
In  the  time  of  the  later  Han  during  the  reign  of  Yung  P'ing  {^  2^)  a  high 
official   was  sent  from  the  capital  to  repair  it. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  remnant  of  the  boundary  of  an 
ancient   Kingdom  and  that  when  Ch'in  Ssu  Huang  Ti  (^  ji^  ^  fi)  built 
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the  Great  Wall  on  the  nortli  to  keep  out  the  Tartars  he  also  made  this  great 
dyke  as  his  southern  rampart. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Wutingfu  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  grown  in  all  parts  of  North  China. 

As  above  indicated,  the  crops  secured  differ  in  quantity  and  quality 
according  to  the  character  of  the  soil. 

Where  the  land  is  fairly  good  about  one-third  of  it  is  sown  with 
wheat  in  the  late  autumn,  and  this  crop  is  reaped  early  in  June.  Of  otlier 
crops  there  are  kaoliang  (sorghum),  millet  of  various  kinds,  maize,  and 
beans. 

Clover  of  good  quality  is  also  grown  and  yields  three  crops  a  year. 

Sesame,  cotton,  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  leeks,  onions,  and  tobacco 
are  also  cultivated. 

Peanuts  are  also  extensively  grown  and  are  exported  to  the  south  of 
China  in  considerable  quantities. 

There  has  been  little  sign  of  development  in  the  prefecture  during 
recent  years;  it  lies  somewhat  out  of  the  track  of  commerce  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  served  for  many  years  by  projected  railways. 

Nor  can  it  hope  for  much  increase  in  wealth  or  population  until 
something  is  done  to  effectually  check  the  constant  ravages  of  the  Yellow 
River. 

There  is  no  very  great  interest  shown  in  political  developments  ; 
there  are  secret  societies  but  they  are  more  of  a  speculation  than  of  a 
practical  and  revolutionary  character. 

The  great  educational  awakening  of  China  has  affected  the  pre- 
fecture, but  there  is  more  of  an  outward  conformity  with  the  new  regime 
than  real  sympathy  with  the  search   for  new  light. 

Yet  there  are  many  in  the  newly-established  schools  whose  native 
abilities  are  finding,  under  the  new  education,  a  wider  field. 
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N  ancient  times  the  river  flowed  north  into  the  sea,  as  the  Classics  and 
Annals  bear  witness.  However,  in  the  tenth  )'ear  of  Hsinin<j  of  the 
Snng  dynasty,  A.D.  1071,  it  broke  its  bank  in  vShanchow  (^fi'}\'\)  and 
divided  itself,  forming  two  forks,  one  of  which  entered  the  Hwai  River 
i'M  JpJ)  ^°  ^^^^  south  and  the  other  entered  the  Chi  River  (^f  pl)  flowing  north 
of  Tsinanfii,  and  then  received  its  name  of  Erhknho,  the  two-forked  River. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Snngs  to  the  south,  the  Chins  stopped  up  the 
northern  fork  in  order  to  being  disaster  upon  the  Hungs.  From  that  time 
on,  the  river  flowed  to  the  south  (of  Shantung)  and  the  borders  of  Ch'i 
and  Yen  were  untroubled  by  it  for  about  600  years,  until  the  fifth  year  of 
Hsien  Feng  (1855),  when  there  was  a  break  in  the  river  near  Tnngwa- 
hsiang  in  Honan,  which  resulted  in  another  change  of  course.  Passing 
through  the  region  of  Tung  Ming  (;^  BJ)  (in  southern  Chihli),  it  entered 
Shantung  in  the  districts  of  Hochai  (^  ^)  and  P'uchow  (^  ^'l-])  and 
running  north  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Tachingho  (;/;;  ^  fpf)  and 
was  thus  brought  back  to  its  former  channel  which  is  also  the  present 
course  of  the  Yellow  River. 

SECTION    II.       THE    TIME    WHEN    SHANTUNG    WAS    GIVEN    A    PART    IN  . 
THE    CONTROL    OE    THE    RIVER,    AND    THE    BOUNDARY    OE 
shantung's    CONTROL    COMPARED    WITH    TH.\T 
OF    OTHER    PROVINCES. 

When,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Hsien  Feng,  the  Yellow  River  changed  its 
course  into  Shantung,  there  was  no  very  definite  arrangement  made  for 
its  management.  Whenever  the  river  required  any  special  attention,  the 
Governor  reported  the  fact  to  Peking  and  some  officer  was  deputed  to  take 
charge  of  the  work.  It  was  not  until  the  tenth  year  of  Kuang  Hsu  (1884) 
that  Ch'en  Shih-chieh,  Governor  of  Shantung,  memorialized  the  throne 
with  reference  to  the  establishment  in  Tsinanfu  of  the  Hofangcliu  (Jpf  jSJ  ^i), 
a  bureau  for  the  care  of  the  river,  which  should  make  surveys,  employ  river 
guards,  appoint  officers  to  oversee  the  work  of  building  and  repairing  the 
dykes,  etc.  In  the  course  of  time  there  came  about  a  longitudinal  partition 
of  the  work  on  the  river  in  Shantung  into  three  divisions,  and  an  official 
with  the  rank  of  a  Taot'ai  was  appointed  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  management  of  this  work,  thus  constituting  the  present  oiganization. 

As  to  the  division  of  control  with  Chihli  nnd  other  provinces,  in 
general    the   line  is  at   the  boundaries    of  the  provinces,    but   Sluintung  is 
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held  responsible  for  an  embankment  at  some  distance  from  the  river  reaching 
from  K'aoch'engh'sien  (^  ^  jj^),  in  Honan,  across  the  former  southern  bed 
of  the  river  to  Changynaiihsien  (^  jtg  H^),  in  Chihli,  because  most  of  its 
length  lies  in  Shantung. 

SKCTION    III.      THK   COURSK   AND   LENGTH    OF   THE   RIVER   IN    SHANTUNG. 

The  Yellow  River  passes  through  twenty-one  counties  in  Shantung. 
Formerly  there  were  no  exact  measurements  or  reliable  maps.  In  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  Kuang  Hsu  (1907)  a  bureau  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  minute  survery  of  the  entire  province,  but  the  task  was  found  to  be 
most  complicated,  and  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  hence  it  is  difficult  at 
this  time  to  give  exact  figures  as  to  the  length  of  the  river  in  Shantung. 

Its  channel  in  this  province  was  previously  estimated  to  have  been 
about  800  //'  long,  but  it  has  since  been  shortened  slightly  by  the  change 
in  its  course  near  the  mouth,  which  occurred  in  1904.  The  combined 
lengths  of  the  two  banks  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  1,500  Iz.  These  banks 
are  guarded  by  about  2,300  li  of  dykes,  inner  and  outer,  built  either  by 
the  Government  or  by  the  people  themselves. 

SECTION    IV.      HISTORY   OF   THE    CHANGES   WHICH    HAVE   TAKEN   PLACE 
IN    THE   COURSE    OF    THE    RIVER    IN    SHANTUNG. 

During  the  reign  of  Hung  Chili  (1488  to  1506)  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
the  river  broke  its  banks  east  of  Chinglungkow  (^fij  j^  p),  and,  passing 
through  Ts'aochow  (i§"  '}[\)  and  P'uchow  {^  '}\\)  to  Changch'iuchen  (^|  |j^ 
fk),  it  ran  into  the  Grand  Canal,  but  in  the  first  year  of  Shun  Chih 
(1644)  of  the  present  dynasty,  the  river  returned  to  its  old  bed  in  the 
south.  From  Kueitai  in  Honan  it  passed  through  Ts'aohsien  and 
Shanhsien  and  entered  the  province  of  Kiangnan  reaching  the  sea  by  way 
of  Yunt'ikuan  (g  ^  ||),  Antung  (^  ^). 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Hsien  Feng  (1855),  ^^  already  stated,  a  break  at 
Tungwahsiang  caused  the  river  to  return  to  its  present  course.  Since  then, 
frequent  minor  changes  in  course  have  taken  place,  the  most  notable  being 
in  two  localities  : — 

I.  The  old  site  of  Ch'itunghsien  (^  ^  |^)  where  there  was  a  bend 
in  the  river.  At  Hsiaochiachuang  the  river  broke  its  bank,  the  water 
surrounding  the  city  of  Ch'itung  and  causing  a  great  part  of  the  wall  to 
fall  down.  Later  it  broke  out  twice  again,  once  at  Tachai  and  another 
time  at  Huchiuan.  This  last  time  the  current  hit  the  city  wall  squarely, 
and  completely  demolished  it.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  Kuang  Hsu  (1893), 
Governor  Fu  Jun  (fg  ^p^)  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Throne  to  remove 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  that  district  to  Chiuhuclien  (^  ^  ^a),  some  70 
li  from  the  former  site  of  the  city.  The  original  mud  wall  of  this  town  was 
changed  into  a  proper  city  wall,  but  afterwards  the  river  overflowed  at  Yang- 
chiachuang  and,  flowing  straight  east,  washed  away  half  of  this  wall  also. 
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II.  In  P'Lit'aihsien  (•;J|j-  ■^i'  %)  in  the  ayth-aSth  years  of  Kuang  Hsu 
(1901-2)  the  river  changed  its  conrse  from  north  to  south  of  the  city, 
dividing  into  two  forks,  both  of  which  eventually  found  their  way  back 
into  the  original  bed. 

Besides  these,  many  relatively  unimportant  changes  have  constantly 
been  occurring  at  unexpected  times  and  places,  the  cause  being  the 
continual  filling  up  the  bed  ;  but  for  the  most  part  these  have  taken  place 
within  the  inner  dykes  where  the  population  is  sparse,  so  that  they  have 
been  of  little  consequence,  and  require  no  special  mention. 

SRCTION    V.       CONTAINS    A    TABLE    OF    BREAKS    WHICH    HAVE    TAKEN 

PLACE    AND    BEEN    REPAIRED    SINCE    THE    RIVER 

ENTERED   SHANTUNG. 

There  have  been  in  all  24  breaks  in  the  south  bank  and  28  in  the 
north  bank  where  repair  work  has  been  undertaken.  Of  these,  7  occurred 
in  the  upper  division,  24  in  the  middle  division,  and  21  in  the  lower 
division,  making  52  in  all.  All  these  breaks  were  repaired  forthwith,  except 
that  near  Pochuang  (^  ^),  which  it  was  finally  deemed  advisable  not  to 
stop  up  because  it  was  near  the  luouth  and  the  current  was  very  strong.  In 
the  year  1904,  Governor  Chou  Fu  (jgj  ■^)  went  in  person  to  examine  this 
place  and  advised  that,  instead  of  attempting  to  stop  up  the  break,  dykes  be 
built  on  each  side  of  the  stream  flowing  through  it  to  restrain  the  water 
and  thus  lead  it  straight  into  the  sea  by  way  of  the  Tukaiho  (^  ^  jp]"). 

The  wisdom  of  thus  securing  a  rapid  flow  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  may  be  seen  in  the  freedom  from  overflows  which  has  been  enjoyed 
since  that  time. 

SECTION    VI.      CONTAINS   A   TABLE   OF   PLACES   OF  GREATEST    AND 
SECONDARY    DANGERS. 

Owing  to  sudden  changes  in  the  behaviour  of  the  river,  these  places 
of  danger  are  continually  shifting.  They  were  tabulated  in  the  thirty- 
third  and  thirty-fourth  years  of  Kuang  Hsu  (1907-8)  and  found  to  number 
112  places  styled  very  dangerons,  and  sixty  places  less  dangerous. 

All  places  known  to  be  dangerous  are  examined  each  spring,  and 
strengthened  with  the  greatest  care.  As  new  points  become  dangerous  by 
reason  of  threatened  changes  in  the  river,  the  officers  in  ciiarge  at  these 
places  send  messengers  post  haste  to  request  the  superintendent  to  take 
measures  to  protect  the  place  at  once. 

The  Governor  (of  the  province)  makes  a  special  report  of  these 
matters  each  year  to  the  Throne. 

SECTION   VII.      CHANGES   IN   THE    RIVER'S    MOUTH. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  Yellow  River  re-entered  Shan- 
tung it  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  at  T'iehmenkuan  (^ijjj  f^  |g),  the  old  mouth 
of   the  Tachiugho  (;/(;  jg  jpj").     Since  then,   three  changes  have  occurred. 
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Mention  has  been  made  of  the  hist  and  most  important  which  resulted  from 
tlie  break  at  Pochnang  in  1904,  wliere  embankments  were  built  to  lead  the 
river  into  the  Tukaiho(^^  JMj)tIuit  it  might  follow  that  stream  straight  into 
the  sea.  This  was  a  much  more  direct  and  rapid  course  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  since  then  the  situation  has  been  considerably  relieved.  However, 
judging  from  past  experience,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  some 
broad  place  in  the  river  bed  where  the  flow  is  sluggish  will  fill  up  with  silt 
until  the  bed  there  is  much  higher  than  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
river  will  break  its  banks  again,  bringing  great  disaster  to  those  tilling  the 
fertile  land  recently  reduced  to  cultivation  near  the  river's  mouth.  There- 
fore we  think  that  no  delay  should  be  made  in  providing  means  for  preserv- 
ing the  depth  of  the  channel  near  its  mouth.  To  accomplish  this  the  most 
effective  means  is  to  build  stone  jetties  out  into  the  sea  and  to  keep  at  work 
in  the  river  bed  a  number  of  sand  dredgers.  Detailed  recommendations 
along  these  lines  were  made  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Kuang  Hsu  (189S)  by 
Grand  Secretary  Li  H'ung-chang  after  a  personal  visit  of  inspection.  He 
advocated,  moreover,  the  careful  study  and  application  to  the  problem  of 
Western  methods. 

CHAPTER  II.    METHODS. 

SECTION     I.       ORDINARY    METHODS    OF    BUILDING    AND    PRESERVING    DYKES. 

Materials  are  collected  and  work  planned  out  in  the  winter  time,  by 
the  three  division  superintendents.  In  the  spring,  the  work  of  repairing 
and  strengthening  is  carried  on  under  careful  inspection.  As  the  summer 
is  a  time  of  special  danger,  the  force  of  river  guards  is  increased  at  that 
season. 

In  1898,  Grand  Secretary  Li  H'ung-chang,  in  his  report  on  the  Yellow 
River,  urged  the  importance  of  planting  willow  trees  to  protect  the  dykes. 
The  advantage  of  planting  these  trees — not  only  on  the  dykes  to  prevent 
them  from  being  washed  out  and  to  provide  a  supply  of  branches  and  twigs 
for  use  in  constructing  basket  work  facings,  but  also  in  groves  1,000  feet 
wide  along  the  sides  of  the  river  to  hold  the  earth  in  case  of  an  overflow — 
had  been  known  from  the  time  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  but  it  had  been 
neglected. 

The  trees  planted  since  1898  have  most  of  them  been  cut  down  for 
fuel,  either  by  the  river  guards  themselves  or  by  the  people.  More  pains 
should  be  taken  to  place  responsibility  for  the  care  of  these  trees,  and  to 
have  them  properly  inspected. 

There  are  four  means  of  providing  against  danger  :  the  construction 
o{  pakzvcrk  (as  it  is  called);  retaining  embankments;  secondary  dykes, 
and  training  the  current.  The  third  of  these  is  the  oldest  and  most 
expensive,  but  these  dykes  are  too  far  from  the  river  to  be  of  great  service, 
and  besides,  not  being  able  to  utilize  the  earth  brought  down  by  the  river. 
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STOPPING   THE   BREACH, 


WORKING   AT   XHK    BRKACH. 
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earth  has  to  be  used   from  outside  aud   heuce  there  is  likely   to  be  a  lack 
of  earth  ready  tliere  in  time  of  emergency. 

There  are  three  methods  of  training  the  current  : — 

1.  Dividing  and  thus  delaying  it. 

2.  Digging  troughs  for  it. 

3.  Using  the  stream  itself  to  protect  the  dykes. 

These  three  methods  are  less  effective  than  the  secondary  dykes  and 
the  responsibility  of  using  them  at  all  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  river 
bed  in  the  particular  place.  On  the  whole,  they  have  been  looked  upon  in 
ancient  times  as  too  expensive  and  precarious  to  be  much  used.  Hence  in 
this  province,  the  first  two  means  of  projiection  have  been  used  exclusively. 
Of  the  two,  the  pakwerk  facings  are  more  quickly  prepared  in  time  of  danger, 
but  less  durable,  as  they  have  to  be  renewed  about  every  three  years,  so  in 
the  long  run  the  facings  of  stone  and  brick  are  the  most  economical  aud 
satisfactory. 

In  the  central  division  where  the  river  runs  near  the  hills,  many  of 
these  facings  have  been  built,  aud  for  ten  years  there  has  been  no  disaster, 
thus  showing  the  virtue  of  this  method.  Where  stone  and  brick  are  not  to 
be  had  in  sufficient  quantities,  there  is  another  method  which  has  been 
handed  down  from  ancient  times,  that  of  deflecting  groins  placed  in  pairs 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  The  efficacy  of  these  groins  is  twofold  : 
they  lead  the  current  away  from  the  two  banks  and  by  narrowing  it  increase 
its  force  so  that  the  bed  is  washed  out  at  that  place. 

Near  Hsiichowfu,  the  bed  was  thus  lowered  ten  (Chinese)  feet  in  a 
year.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  substituting  water  for  human 
power,  and  has  been  favoured  by  many  from  ancient  times.  The  danger  of 
such  embankments  being  undermined  by  the  swift  current  has  been  pointed 
out  by  some,  but  seems  to  be  more  theoretical  than  an  actual  danger,  for 
some  of  those  who  most  strongly  favour  this  method  are  men  who  have  had 
long  experience  on  the  river. 

But  mere  methods  cannot  operate  themselves ;  there  is  need  of  men 
well  versed  in  the  science  of  river  engineering  as  well  as  possessing  an 
actual  experience  in  the  work  themselves.  One  defect,  hitherto,  has  been 
that  the  officers  chosen  for  this  work  have  been  in  no  sense  specialists. 
They  have  been  for  the  most  part  picked  out  from  the  many  expectant 
officials,  and  though,  of  course,  there  are  always  some  of  them  who  remain 
in  the  service  a  long  time  and  become  expert,  there  cannot  but  be  many 
who  are  inefficient. 

Ordinarily,  the  people,  over  whom  the  river  officials  have  no  control, 
must  be  depended  upon  for  the  work,  and  they  are  all  too  likely  to  be  found 
wanting  in  emergency,  so  that  when  emergencies  arise  there  are  only  the 
river  guards  to  fall  back  upon  for  all  kinds  of  work.  To  save  money, 
many  of  these  are  dismissed  each  winter  and  new  ones  employed  in  the 
spring,  hence  there  is  a  general  shift  in  the  force  which  is  very  detrimental 
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to  the  service.  The  Shantung  School  of  Political  Science  established  a 
course  in  river  control  in  1906,  but  unfortunately  the  teacher  was  not  very 
suitable  and  the  course  was  discontinued  in  1908.* 

Although  China  has  not  yet  established  a  special  department  for  this 
study,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  prepare  a  course  embracing  all  of 
value  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  in  the  past,  to  be  studied  by  all 
who  would  become  river-officers.  As  time  went  on,  the  science  would 
advance,  and  experience  would  be  added,  and  so  the  course  could  be  made 
more  complete  and  exact.  Then  the  appointment  of  these  officers  could  be 
made  to  depend  upon  an  examination  on  this  subject. 

Pains  should  also  be  taken  with  the  river-guards.  They  should  not 
be  changed  so  often,  and  should  be  taught  and  examined  from  time  to  time 
as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  their  work.  They  should,  moreover,  be  led  to 
a  greater  degree  of  efficiency  by  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

SECTION    II.       DEALING   WITH    EMERGENCIES,    MENDING    BREAKS 
AND    KEEPING    THE   CURRENT   FREE. 

The  dangerous  time  of  the  year  is  the  summer  and  fall  when  the 
rains  swell  the  river.  Hence,  in  the  spring  the  condition  of  the  river  is 
closely  watched,  and  from  the  indications  of  that  time  an  estimate  is  made 
by  the  Governor  of  the  sum  needed  to  provide  against  the  coming  danger. 
If  the  estimate  is  approved,  the  money  is  sent  and  duly  distributed  among 
those  in  charge  of  the  three  divisions. 

When  the  time  of  danger  approaches,  new  pakzvcrk  is  added,  stones 
are  thrown  in,  or  willow  twigs  are  plaited  together  for  "facing"  the 
dykes.  If  there  is  a  big  rise  in  the  water  so  that  the  bed  cannot  take  it  off 
fast  enough,  and  various  serious  dangers  arise  such  as  that  of  the  current 
bursting  through  the  dyke  or  undermining  it,  or  forming  a  whirlpool  and 
tearing  it  awav,  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  is  made  and  plans  for 
meeting  it  formed.  The  depth  of  the  current  is  measured  and  if  it  is 
abnormally  great  so  that  an  overflow  is  threatened,  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  strengthen  the  base  of  the  pakwcrks  by  throwing  in  brick  and  stone  and 
then  pile  on  stalks  and  earth  in  layers  making  the  structure  as  firm  as 
possible,  or  else  make  a  small  bank  on  top  of  the  large  one  to  prevent  the 
water  flowing  over.  \{  \.\\^  pakivcrk  is  decayed,  the  situation  may  be  saved 
by  promptly  renewing  it.  If  the  pakzvcrk  has  been  washed  away  and  the 
dyke  itself  is  broken  down,  a  hasty  examination  of  the  current  is  made  at 
once  and  a  decision  is  come  to  as  to  whether  to  strengthen  the  dyke  by 
2,(\(S^\w%  pakzvcrk  in  front  and  a  supporting  embankment  behind,  or  to  make 
a  crescent  dyke  at  the  back  of  the  weak  place.  If  the  main  dyke  springs  a 
leak,  it  must  be  stopped  up  quickly  with  discarded  cotton  wadding  or  old 
clothes,  afterwards,  according  to  conditions,  the  hole  may  be  stopped  from 
the  outside  by  the  use  of  a  pakzvcrk  oi  soft  straw  as  a  precaution  against 

•*  This  course  was  reopcne'l  in  1909  and  has  since  been  enhirged  into  a  special  department. 
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wind,  or  from  the  inside,  meanwhile  quickly  constructing  a  circular  em- 
bankment without  the  dyke  which  must  be  at  least  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  When  the  enclosed  half  circle  becomes  filled  by  the 
water  seeping  through  the  leak,  the  water  stops  coming  in  and  may  be 
forced  back  by  filling  tlie  enclosure  with  earth.  Then  the  main  dyke  can 
safely  be  opened  up>  and  should  be  built  up  again  firmly,  layer  by  layer,  lest 
the  leak  develop  into  a  break.  In  short,  the  dangers  from  the  Yellow  River 
current  are  many,  and  discretion  must  be  used  in  meeting  them. 

The  method  of  protecting  the  dyke-facings  by  throwing  in  a  sloping 
pile  of  broken  stone  or  brick  which  become  filled  in  with  silt  has  been 
found  most  effective.  This  plan  was  used  first  in  the  middle  and  later  in 
the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  river  in  this  province. 

Preventive  measures  are  of  course  of  the  utmost  importance,  but 
sometimes  the  force  of  the  current  overcomes  all  that  man  can  do  and  makes 
a  break  in  the  dyke.  The  method  used  in  this  province  to  stop  breaks  is  as 
follows  : 

The  first  step  is  to  construct  a  binding  pakzvcrk  about  the  two 
exposed  ends  to  preserve  them  from  being  further  washed  awa\-.  If  the 
current  is  being  drawm  off  through  the  hole  two  or  three  deflecting  groins 
should  be  put  in  immediately  above  the  break,  or  a  ditcli  be  dug  on  the 
opposite  side  to  partially  divert  the  stream.  Where  the  current  is  so  strong 
as  to  make  ineffective  the  binding  of  the  ends,  troughs  should  be  dug  into 
the  embankments  several  rods  back,  and  '&\.xow^  pa kiucrks  inserted  to  arrest 
erosion  when  these  places  are  reached. 

As  soon  as  the  bindings  have  been  completed,  an  estimate  should  be 
made  of  the  width  of  tlie  opening,  the  strength  and  depth  of  the  current,  and 
the  part  which  is  being  drawn  off,  that  the  new  dam. may  be  made  accord- 
ingly. First  the  foundation  should  be  built  up  and  then  the  upper  part  laid 
section  by  section. 

To  be  effective,  the  foundation  must  be  crowded  in  towards  the 
current,  especially  the  one  above  the  opening,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
dam  against  the  stream  rushing  through  the  break.  Sometimes  the  work 
is  started  from  both  ends  at  the  same  time,  and  sometimes  from  one  end 
only.  A  single  dam  may  be  made,  or  two  parallel  ones  advanced  together, 
as  conditions  demand. 

When  a  section  of  the  dam  is  being  advanced,  every  daylight  hour 
should  be  utilized  in  the  work  of  building  up  alternate  layers  of  stalks  and 
earth,  pressing  them  down  to  the  bottom  and  strengthening  the  structure 
from  behind  by  a  supporting  dyke  of  earth.  If  a  parallel  dam  is  added,  the 
space  between  the  two  must  be  filled  up  firmly  with  earth.  This  is  called 
an  "earth  chest."  A  section  should  ordinarily  be  completed  within  two 
or  three  days,  the  time  varying  with  its  size  and  the  depth  of  the  current. 

In  the  construction  of  these  sections,  a  large  boat  is  required.  This 
boat  is  stationed  in  the  break  with  its  side  directly   facing  the  broken  end 
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of  the  dyke.  It  is  tightly  secured  in  place  by  cables  fastened  to  piles  driven 
ten  or  more  feet  into  a  shallow  place  in  the  river  bed  above  the  break  and 
into  the  sand  reef  below.  Sometimes  no  suitable  places  can  be  found  lor 
driving  these  piles,  in  which  case  their  place  must  be  taken  by  boats 
anchored  in  the  river.  Along  both  sides  of  the  construction  boat,  strong, 
heavy  timbers  are  used  to  retard  the  stream,  or  in  the  winter  rows  of  piles 
are  driven  down  and  fastened  together  as  a  defence  against  the  ice.  A 
strong  timber,  longer  than  the  boat  itself,  called  the  "  dragon's  bone,"  is 
laid  along  the  deck  and  securely  bound  to  the  boat  with  ropes.  To  this 
timber,  the  ends  of  the  numerous  cables  and  ropes  on  which  the  dam  is 
constructed  are  tied,  and  by  which  it  and  its  various  parts  are  to  be  firmly 
bound.  There  are  generally  about  twenty-one  of  the  larger  cables  which 
are  used  to  bind  that  entire  portion  of  the  dam  together.  At  one  end  these 
are  fastened  to  piles  sunk  into  the  embankment  about  thirty  feet  at  the  back 
of  the  break.  The  other  ends  are  temporarily  secured  to  the  "dragon's 
bone"  on  the  boat,  but  when  that  whole  part  of  the  work  is  completed  the 
ropes  are  untied  from  the  boat  and  fastened  back  over  the  dam.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  smaller  ropes  are  turned  back  to  bind  the  individual 
layers  and  sections,  and  the  ends  are  finally  secured  to  piles  driven  into 
the  embankment.  The  sides  are  firmly  kept  in  place  by  rows  of  "riders", 
consisting  of  pairs  of  crossed  posts  joined  by  ropes  running  through  the 
dam  between  the  layers  and  back  to  large  stakes  driven  into  the  dam.  As 
the  layers  are  bound  on  one  after  another,  they  are  gradually  lowered  until, 
after  about  seven  or  eight  layers  have  been  added,  the  holding  ropes 
become  loose,  showing  that  the  structure  has  reached  the  bottom.  Then 
about  three  feet  of  earth  are  added  and  the  section  is  complete. 

In  this  way  the  sections  are  advanced  one  after  another  until  a  gap 
is  left  of  only  thirty  or  forty  feet,  called  the  "dragon's  mouth."  If  the 
gap  be  too  small,  the  current  will  be  too  strong.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
be  too  large  it  will  be  difiicult  to  construct  the  filling.  An  immense 
"pillow"  of  straw  and  sorghum  stalks,  bound  together  tightly,  is  laid 
across  the  dam  on  each  side  of  the  "dragon's  mouth,"  and  behind  these 
are  driven  piles  called  the  "  dragon's  teeth  "  on  which  to  wind  the  ropes 
for  the  final  section.  This  is  built  up  and  gradually  lowered  as  are  the 
other  sections,  only  it  has  to  be  with  the  utmost  care  and  speed.  A  single 
breath  now  may  make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  The 
section  must  be  lowered,  and  the  entire  flow  of  water  shut  oflf  as  quickly  as 
possible.*  To  avoid  interference,  distinct  paths  must  be  preserved  for  bring- 
ing the  earth  and  the  other  materials  :  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  workmen 
must  be  kept  up  to  a  high  pitch  by  ready  money  in  increasing  amounts 
for  the  loads  they  bring.      The  earth  for  the  supporting  dyke   or   "earth 


*  Disasters  liave  been  caused  by  the  lowering  of  one  end  of  the  final  section  before  the 
other,  so  special  care  has  to  be  taken  to  have  theni  reach  ihe  bottom  precisely  at  the  same 
instant. 
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chest"  is  brought  in  bags  which  are  thrown  in  along  with  the  earth. 
Since  the  stacks  of  materials  prepared  beforehand  have  been  frequently 
burned  by  those  who  wish  to  sell  their  own  at  an  exorbitant  price,  a  special 
guard  is  now  detailed  to  watch  the  materials  as  the  critical  time  approaches. 

In  cases  where  there  is  more  than  one  break  in  the  embankment, 
the  smaller  one  should  be  filled  before  the  larger  or  if  they  are  of  the  same 
size,  the  lower  first  and  then  the  upper.  Breaks  should  be  mended  if 
po.ssible  when  the  river  is  low  and  the  stream  has  returned  to  its  old  bed. 
The  winter  is  preferaljle  to  the  spring  as  it  allows  a  longer  time  in  which 
to  strengthen  the  new  embankment  before  the  rainy  season,  but,  if  all  work 
in  harmony,  a  mend  accomplished  in  the  spring  may  be  put  in  fair  order 
to  withstand  the  test  to  which  it  will  be  subjected  in  the  summer  and  fall. 

The  Yellow  River,  with  its  load  of  clay  and  sand,  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  form  bends,  and  where  it  does  so,  its  force  and  depth  are 
increased,  and  the  sand  is  taken  along  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  bed  is  straight,  the  current  is  calm  and  broad,  and  sedimentation  is  sure 
to  take  place.  If  the  plan  of  Chia  Jang  (^  |^)  should  be  followed,  that  no 
attempt  be  made  to  contend  with  the  river  for  land,  the' bed  would  in  time 
be  entirely  filled  up,  and  the  river  would  find  another  course.  This  the 
ancients  found  out  by  many  unfortunate  experiences,  so  the  advice  of  P'an 
Chi-shun  {'{^  ^  |J|I)  to  constrain  the  water  and  thus  force  it  to  carry  off  the 
sand  is  to  be  preferred. 

As  the  bed  in  Shantung  is  narrower  than  up  above  in  Honan,  except 
during  the  spring  season,  the  current  is  strong  enough  to  carry  most  of  the 
sediment  along  with  it.  Hence,  up  to  the  present  time  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  channel  open  has  not  received  much  consideration.  The 
channel  is  gradually  silted  up,  however,  as  years  pass,  and  the  plan  of 
counteracting  this  tendency  by  the  construction  of  double  deflecting  groins 
should  not  be  lightly  ignored.  Although  the  method  of  digging  a  channel 
to  lead  off  part  of  the  water  when  the  river  is  high  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  ancients,  the  expense  is  almost  sure  to  be  too  great  and  the  benefit 
uncertain.  For  this  reason  it  is  employed  in  this  province  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mending  of  breaks  and  diverting  the  current  from  dykes 
which  are  in  immediate  danger  of  being  washed  away. 

Most  important,  however,  as  previously  stated,  is  the  problem  of 
keeping  the  river  open  near  its  mouth. 

ShCTlON    III.       DVKKS,    DKKKNXM-:    WORKS,    KTC. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  earth  embankments  which  should  be 
distinguished. 

I.  Official  (outer)  dykes,  built  and  kept  up  by  the  Government. 
These  are  70  feet  (Chinese)  thick  at  the  bottotu  and  20  feet  at  the  top.  In 
Shantung,  because  the.se  embankments  were  l)uilt  too  fiir  from  the  river,  a 
great  many  have  been  neglected  or  discarded. 
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2.  People's  dykes,  closer  to  the  river.  Orit^iiially  these  were  built 
and  kept  in  repair  by  the  people,  and  were  smaller  than  the  official  dykes. 
Now  many  of  them  are  built  and  kept  up  at  (rovernment  expense  and  are 
the  same  size  as  the  outer  dykes,  because  they  are  so  close  to  the  river  they 
now  form  the  most  important  protection  to  Ihe  surrounding  country,  and 
should  all  be  kept  up  and  strengthened  by  the  Government  instead  ol  being 
left  in  the  care  of  the  comparatively  few  people  directly  interested  in  them. 

3.  .Smaller  dvkes,  skirting  the  river  and  built  by  the  peo])le  who 
use  the  land  along  the  banks. 

4.  Dividing  dykes,  connecting  the  outer  and  inner  dykes  built  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  any  floods  which  might  be  caused  by  breaks  in  the 
inner  embankments. 

5.  Crescent-shaped  (literally  "moon")  dykes,  erected  outside  another 
dyke  in  dangerous  places  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  above. 

6.  Supporting  dykes,  built  behind  the  main  dykes  in  threatened 
places  or  where  the  latter  are  being  undermined  by  erosion. 

7.  Child  d\kes,  small  dvkes  built  on  top  of  larger  ones  to  pre\-ept 
overflow. 

All  dvkes  exposed  to  the  current  are  sul^ject  to  destruction  by  it,  and 
in  threatened  places  must  be  protected  by  defence  works,  the  construction 
of  which  requires  some  skill.  One  long  unbroken  line  of  such  work  is 
called  a  pa  \^)  while  one  of  a  number  of  independent  sections  is  called  a 
sao  (*§).     This  is  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms  as  used  in  Shantung. 

.\.      "SAO,"   THE    SMALL    SKCTIOXAL    PAKWRRKS. 

The  ancients  made  these  of  seven  parts  willow  and  three  parts  straw. 
In  the  second  year  of  Yung  Cheng  (1724)  T'ien  Wen-ching,  the  Treasurer 
of  Honan,  asked  permission  to  use  sorghum  (kao/ia/io)  stalks,  and  this 
material  has  been  emplo\ed  ever  since.  The  approved  way  of  using  these 
stalks  is  to  place  them  with  the  roots  out  forming  the  face  of  i\\&  pak7('erk. 
Earth  is  put  in  between  the  layers  to  add  weight  to  the  structure.  These 
pakzuerks  are  all  bound  by  ropes  attached  to  piles  driven  into  the  dyke. 
Several  forms  are  distinguished.  There  is  the  "hidden  head"  form  where 
the  upper  end  is  buried  in  the  side  of  the  dyke  to  keep  the  structure  from 
being  washed  away,  and  the  "protected  tail"  form  where  the  lower  end  is 
strengthened  to  resist  the  return  current  by  being  turned  in  toward  the 
bank.  When  these  two  are  used  to  protect  a  larger  "mill  stone"  pakwrrk 
lying  between  them,  the  whole  structure  is  known  as  a  "  wild  goose  wing." 
Another  is  the  long  structure  called  "fish  scales"  compo.sed  of  many 
sections  fitted  one  into  another.  Tlie.se  are  used  to  defend  a  concave  bank 
in  a  sharp  bend  which  receives  the  entire  force  of  the  river.  There  is  a 
double  advantage  in  this  sort  oi pakwcrk  ;  it  protects  the  bank  and  tends  to 
deflect  the  current.  Each  section  is  larger  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  upper 
end  of  each  is  built  into  the  one  above  it.     Of  late,  the  construction  of  these 
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"fish  scales"  lias  oreally  deteriorated,  and  the  joining  ot  the  sections  has 
become  very  irregular,  st)  that  their  ends  are  too  much  exposed.  In  this, 
there  h;is  been  a  departure  from  the  ancient  method  of  forming  them.  The 
"mill^stone"  is  a  large  pakrvcrk  eight  parts  round,  also  used  in  the  bend 
oi  a  river.  It  is  often  reinforced  by  .smaller  works  of  the  same  kind  called 
"crescents."  There  are  several  varieties  of  narrow  bundings  to  protect 
dykes  against  erosion  ;  the  "gate"  and  "fan"  forms  to  protect  deflecting 
groins;  and  the  "dragon's  tail"  which  consists  of  willow  trees,  leaves 
and  all,  fastened  together  ten  or  more  in  a  row  and  hung  tops  down  into 
the  water  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  it  and  causing  a  deposit  of  silt.  This 
last  device  is  resoited  to  in  times  of  imminent  danger  when  the  pakivcrk 
has  given  way,  and  the  bank  is  being  eaten  into  by  the  stream. 

B.    "pa,"  thk  largkk  dkfenck  works. 

The  ancients  used  this  word  to  denote  a  broken  dyke,  and  it  was 
trom  the  broken  dvke  that  their  descendants  got  the  idea  of  the  deflectinii' 
groin,  the  use  of  which  increa.sed  with  time  until  now  it  has  become  the 
most  important  of  all  river  works.  In  the  construction  of  these  pa, 
earth,  ashes,  and  stalks  have  all  been  used,  but  brick  and  stone-faced  works 
have  proved  to  be  superior  to  all  others,  both  fronrthe  standpoint  of  ease  of 
construction  and  strength. 

( )f  these  larger  defence  works  which  jut  out  into  the  water,  three 
forms  are  distinguished,  according  as  they  meet  the  current  in  a  slanting, 
perpendicular,  or  almost  parallel  direction.  The  first  form  is  used  to  deflect 
the  current  ;  the  second  form  to  break  its  force  in  bends  where  it  would 
otherwise  strike  directly  against  the  dyke  ;  and  the  third  form  to  slightly 
ward  oft'  the  stream  from  an  embankment  about  which  it  is  turning. 

SECTION    IV.       METHODS    OK    RE-MOVINCr    AND    SETTLING    THE    PEOPLE 
ALONG    THE    RIVER    WHO    ARE    DRIVEN    OUT    I5Y    FLOODS. 

Formerly,  when  a  portion  of  the  country  was  flooded,  the  people  made 
themselves  huts  along  the  outer  dyke  and  were  fed  by  the  Office  of  Charities 
KWl  Ifti  ^)  while  the  flood  lasted.  If  the  village  were  entirely  swept  awav 
by  the  river,  the  oflficial,  after  due  consideration,  might  give  tlieni  land  or 
money  to  rebuild  their  homes,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  district  of  Ch'itung 
after  the  flood  of  1891.  In  1903,  Governor  Chou  Fu  was  permitted  by  the 
Throne  to  establish  a  special  oflfice  for  assisting  people  to  move  their  homes  ; 
which  should  assist  river  refugees  with  money  and,  when  necessary,  provide 
houses  and  land  for  them  bejond  the  outer  dyke,  and  also  means  for  farm- 
ing. In  1907  this  office  was  discontinued,  and  its  function  devolved  upon 
the  Ihireau  for  Ciuarding  the  River  (^  |J)^  ^). 
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CHAPTER  III.    ORGANIZATION. 

Secti(jii  I.  contains  a  tal)le  of  tlie  various  officers  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  river  in  ^Shantung  ;  their  number  and  distribution  ;  respon- 
sibilities, stations,  and  terms  of  service.  Itacli  of  the  three  divisions  is 
supplied  with  the  followini^  permanent  officers  :  one  sn[ieriutendent,  one 
assistant  superintendent,  one  treasurer,  one  assistant  treasurer,  two  secretaries, 
and  two  foremen  of  brick-kilns. 

vSection  II.  Table  of  the  river  guard  stations,  showing  their  re- 
spective forces,  responsibilities,  and  places.  Ten  of  these  stations  were 
established  by  Ciovernor  Ch'en  Shih-chieh  in  1885,  and  the  number  has 
been  gradually  increased  to  eighteen  ;  three  in  the  upper  division,  seven  in 
the  central,  and  eight  in  the  lower.  There  is  a  total  of  4,761  officers  and 
men  to  guard  the  1,398  //  of  d\'kes  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for  the  upkeep 
of  which  they  are  responsible. 

vSection  III.  The  share  of  responsibilit\-  of  the  L'how  and  Hsien 
officials  of  the  river  Ijanks  in  their  jurisdiction. 

Formerly  these  officials  had  no  exclusive  respousibilit}',  although 
thev  did  furnish  men  to  help  to  guard  the  dykes  Because  the  river  officers 
were  too  few  and  were  unable  to  secure  from  the  people  the  men  and 
materials  needed  in  times  of  high  water,  at  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Chow  Fu  in  1904,  the  twenty-two  C/ioiv  and  Hsi'cii  along  the  river  were  each 
given  a  distinct  responsibility  for  watching  the  river,  under  the  control  of 
the  three  divisional  superintendents  with  strict  regulations  to  be  enforced  by 
a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Each  summer  and  fall  they  must 
build  huts  at  stated  intervals  along  the  dykes  and  supply  two  men  for  each 
hut  at  ordinary  times,  increasing  the  nr.mber  to  ten,  to  take  turns  in 
remaining  on  the  dyke  when  the  water  rises.  They  must  also  furnish 
baskets,  spades,  gongs,  tamping  poles,  lanterns,  etc.,  and  share  with  the 
river  officers,  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  banks.  This  was  certainly 
a  step  of  great  importance  and  help  in  the  management  of  river  affairs. 

Section  IV.  ^Methods  of  securino  workmen  when  needed.  For  the 
say  1,400  li  of  banks  to  be  guarded  there  are  only  4,650  regular  guards^less 
than  four  to  the  //.  These  are  found  to  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  times  but 
not  for  emergiencies.  Hence,  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  current  is  strong, 
when  stone  facings  are  to  be  added  or  specially  great  dangers  to  be  met,  it 
is  necessary  to  emplo}-,  besides  the  regular  guards  and  the  men  detailed  by 
the  various  district  magistrates  to  help  to  watch  the  embankments,  a 
temporary  force  of  auxiliary  workmen.  For  the  sake  of  economy,  these  are 
dismissed  in  the  fall  when  the  extra  work  is  finished.  These  workmen  are 
inexperienced  and  inefficient,  being  for  the  most  part  transients  who  cannot 
be  obtained  the  following  year.  Tiiose  wdio  belong  to  the  locality  are  often 
men  without  other  means  of  support  who  are  likely  to  become  a  menace  to 
the  community  when  dismissed.      Hence  the  River  Viceroy  Chin  Fu  (|/f  $S) 
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proposed  a  scheme  by  which  these  auxiliary  workmen  are  allowed  to  till 
the  unoccupied  land  within  the  dykes.  This  is  a  good  plan  and  can  be 
followed  with  advantage  in  Shantung. 

Section  V.  Arrangement  for  intercommunication  in  river  work. 
With  the  over  i,ooo  //  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  the  number  of 
dangerous  places  and  the  necessity  of  rapid  transfers  of  appropriations, 
materials,  and  men,  in  emergencies,  the  problem  of  communication  is  one  of 
great  importance.  Formerly,  they  had  to  depend  on  letters  and  special 
messengers.  The  necessity  of  establishing  telegraph  lines  along  the  river 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Grand  Secretary  Li  Hung-chang  in  1898,  and  later 
by  Governor  Chow  Fu  in  1902.  In  the  fall  of  this  latter  year,  the  work  of 
construction  was  begun,  and  the  line  was  completed  in  1908.  There  are 
now  1,497  ^^  °^  telegraph  line  connecting  the  main  office  of  the  H'ofang- 
chu  in  Tsinanfu  with  fifteen  sub-stations  along  the  river.  Thus  the 
intelligence  of  any  change  in  the  river  may  be  spread  at  once  all  along  its 
course  in  this  province. 

CHAPTER  IV.    EXPENSES. 

The  annual  appropriations  for  the  work  on  the  river  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes  and  are  in  general  as  follows  : —  ^    , 

A.  Providing  against  high  water  seasons    ...  ...  600,000 

B.  Dealing  with  emergencies            ...        50,000  to  100,000 

C.  Strengthening  of  dykes,  at  least              ...  ...  150,000 

D.  Brick  and  stone  work       ...           ...       65,000  to  75,000 

In  class  A.  the  amount  has  been  definitely  fixed  since  1891.  In  the 
other  three  classes,  the  amounts  differ  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
estin-ated  difficulty  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Besides  these,  there  are  special  appropriations  for  extraordinary 
work,  such  as  stopping  breaks,  adding  new  dykes,  etc.,  which  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  prepared  by  a  special  deputy  sent  to  the  place  by  the 
divisional  superintendent  or  the  Governor. 

The  various  classes  of  wages  and  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  materials 
are  all  fixed  and  very  low,  for  instance  each  superintendent,  besides  his 
monthly  allowance  of  grain,  receives  only  a  little  over  four  taels  a  month 
for  "salt  and  vegetables.'''  This  amount  was  fixed  when  prices  were  at 
their  lowest  and  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  higher  living  expenses, 
such  as  have  prevailed  in  recent  years.  Of  course  the  allowances  of  the 
other  officers  grade  down  from  this. 

The  low  prices  fixed  for  materials  and  the  impossibility  in  recent 
years  of  buying  them  at  these  prices  led  to  the  practice  of  giving  a  false 
report  to  Peking  of  the  amounts  of  materials  purchased,  although  correct 
accounts  were  given  to  the  (Tovernor.  In  190H,  however,  adjustments  were 
made  with  Peking  which  rendered  it  possible  to  report  to  the  Throne  the 
exact  prices  paid  and  the  amounts  bought. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  YELLOW  RIVER 

r.V    CAPTAIN    W.    1-.    TVl.KR,   COAST    INSl'l-X'TUK.    1 906. 

Tile  Ca plain  in  his  preface  stales  : 

That  the  taclor  in  the  problem  which  is  of  primary  importance  is 
not  the  engineering  one  :  it  is  the  administrative  one.  Tlie  first  stej)  is  for 
tlie  Ciovernment  to  be  persuaded  of  the  nrgency  of  tlie  matter  of  the  dangers 
that  are  impending — to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Uiorougli  coiilrol 
oj  llic  river  can  ivitJi  certainly  he  effected: 

On  page  six  of  the  Report  referring  to  : 

"Other  works  necessarv  l)esides  dyke  protection"  tlie  following 
statements  are  made. 

Ill  1853,  the  Yellow  River  broke  its  dyke  near  K'aifeiig  and  abont 
270  //  east  of  the  breach,  the  waters  found  the  bed  of  the  Tachingh'o  as  if 
it  had  been  specially  prepared  to  conduct  the  yellow  waters  the  remaining 
distance  of  about  800  //  to  the  sea.  The  bed  of  the  Tachingh'o  was  about  1 
//  wide  and  was  sunk  in  the  plain  to  a  depth  of  some  50  feet  or  so.  This 
bed,  to  commence  with,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  hold  even  the  flood 
waters  of  the  river  ;  but  the  silting  up  must  have  commenced  at  once  and 
each  year  the  flood  waters  must  have  come  clcser  to  the  top  of  the  river 
bank. 

After  a  period  of  30  years,  i.e.^  in  1883,  the  flood  waters  began  to 
overflow  and  gently  flood  the  plain.  In  consequence  of  this,  Ch'eii  Shili- 
chieh  (^  -jg:  >lv),  Governor  of  Shantung,  constructed  dykes  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  from  Tungahsien  (^  %  j|^)  to  the  sea.  Tlie.se  are  the  present 
existing  outer  dykes  of  the  river.  Governor  Ch'eii  evidently  realised  the 
requirements  of  the  situation  and  had  the  dykes  built  at  a  distance  of  15  to 
20  //  apart,  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  flood  current  and  to  provide  for 
the  deposit  of  the  silt  which  the  river  was  unable  to  cairy  to  the  sea. 

Two  years  after  the  completion  of  this  fine  work,  /.f. ,  about  1885, 
the  farmers  owning  land  on  the  flood  plains  below  Tungahsien  petitioned 
the  Governor  to  be  allowed  to  build  an  inner  line  of  dykes  to  protect  their 
property.  By  this  time  the  far-seeing  Governor  Ch'eii  was  no  longer 
administrating  the  province,  and  his  successor  Chang  Yao  (5I  '^  with  a 
short-sighted  policy  from  which  Shantung  is  now  reaping  such  dire  results 
granted  the  permission  asked  tor. 

The  result  was  that  dykes  were  raised  absolutely  without  system  or 
control  and  when  finally  taken  over  by  the  Government  cost  millions  of 
taels  and  were  practically  u.seless. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Yellow  River,  not  .satisfied  merely  with  filling 
the  bed  of  the  old  Tachingho,  gradually  raised  the  plain  between  the 
embankments  until  the  flood  level  is  about  15  Chinese  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  original  plain— that  is  to  say  it  has  risen  15  feet  in  20  years,  ?  of  a 
foot  a  vear. 
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Can  lliis  go  on  much  louoer  ?  Another  ten  years  will  bring  the 
flood  level  22  leet  above  the  plain.  Up  ;uul  down  the  river  the  general 
impression  among  the  river  guard  officers,  men  who  have  spent  their  whole 
lives  at  the  work,  is  lliat  by  cvis/ino  u/rfl/oc/s  il  is  impossible  thai  Ihc  Yrllmv 
Ri^'cr  can  viainlaiii  ils  prcsrnl  bed  for  another  20  vcars.  If  the  river  again 
leaves  its  bed,  the  consequences  will  l)e  i/ieoiiiparnbly  more  disaslroiis  than 
those  which  resulted  from  the  breach  50  years  ago.  No  reach-made  channel 
like  that  of  the  Tachingh'o  now  exists  by  which  the  flood  can  escape  to  the 
sea,  and  years,  perhaps  tens  of  \'ears,  would  pass  before  the  waters  could 
again  be  confined. 

The  Captain  gives  it  as  his  opinion  on  page  nine  of  his  report  : 

That  I  believe  the  solution  will  eventuallv  be  found  to  be — the 
deliberate  flooding  of  large  aieas  along  the  river,  /.  r. ,  in  the  regulation  of 
floods. 

On  page  12  we  find  : 

In  Shantung  alone,  in  one  year,  losses  to  the  Government  and  people 
have  probably  !)eeu  not  less  than  three  millions  of  Taels,  and  the  annual 
appropriation  is  only  600,000  Taels. 

The  well-known  Dutch  I^uginecr,  Air.  de  Rijke,  writes  of  "////■ 
terrors  i})ipeiidi)ig  over  t/ie  Yelbnc  Kiiur.''^  In  summari/.ing  the  present 
conditions  Captain  Tyler  writes  : 

The  Yellow  River,  in  its  present  condition,  incurs  an  annual  expense 
and  loss  roughly  estiuuited  at  five  millions  of  taels,  and  in  addition  there  is 
the  annual  expenditure  of  life  and  suflTering.  But  what  about  the  conditions 
and  risks  of  the  future?  Will  these  be  the  same  as  in  the  past  ?  It  is 
known  /o)-  certain  that  the  conditio?is  aie  qettino  zvorsc  and iJiat  the  danQ^ers 
of  the  inmiediate  fntnre  are  inconiparab/y  oreater  than  those  of  the  past. 
So  great  are  these  dangers,  so  certain  indeed,  under  present  methods  is 
disaster,  that  the  sum  that  could  properh-  be  spent  to  insure  against  them 
would  be  very  great.  Hut  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  can  be  insured 
against  by  a  sum  which  is  no  greater  than  that  which  is  now  annually  spent, 
/.r.,  the  sum  of  three  and  a  half  millions  a  year,  properly  handled,  might 
well  suffice  for  the  purpose.  Kven  if,  however,  twice  as  much  be  recpiiied, 
it  would  be  a  cheap  insurance. 

F'urther,  on  page  25  he  writes  : 

( )ur  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  levels  of  the  plain  is  vcrv 
limited,  but  do  we  know  enough  to  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the 
]>robable  course  of  the  river  if  it  permanently  left  its  present  bed  ?  Peiliaj^s 
it  is  best  to  consider  what  the  Chinese  say  about  it  and  see  if  our  little 
knowledge  is  confirmatorx-  of  their  ideas. 

Tliev  sav  that  if  the  river  leaves  its  bed  by  a  breach  in  the  left 
bank,  east  of  the  (rraud  Canal,  it  will  take  up  a  couise  ]xirallel  to  the 
present  one  and  not  far  from  it,  /. c. ,  somewhere  about  the  T'uhsiehho. 
This  is  practically  certain,  as  this  is  a  neighbourhood  where  a  slope  towards 
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the  sea  exists  of  about  one  foot  in  a  mile.  Tliey  further  say,  that  if  the 
left  bank  breaks  west  of  the  Grand  Canal,  "  T/ie  flood  waters  will  go  to 
Tientsin.''''  If  it  broke  through  the  Grand  Canal  at  Linchingchen  there 
is  the  possibility,  or  even  probability,  that  the  water  would  run  east-north- 
east to  the  sea,  taking  the  water  of  the  Wei  River  as  well.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  waters  crossed  the  Wei  River,  there  is  notJiing  to  prevent 
t/ieir  iiortlizvard  Jloiv  until  they  reach  Tientsin  and  escape  to  the  sea  by 
the  Peiho.  Reviewing  the  matter  at  this  time  I  see  no  reason  to  modify 
my  opinion,  that  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  square  miles  of  devastated 
country  can  be  refertiliz-ed  at  a  paying  cost  bv  acting  in  concert  with 
Nature. 

The  Yellow  River  pi-obhni  can  be  solved  with  possibly  no  greater 
expenditure  than  is  now  incurred  in  futile  attempts  to  prevent  the  river 
fulfilling  its  natural  function  of  plain  formation. 
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THE  PRODUCTS  OF  SHANTUNG. 


SiHANTUNG  is  popularly  reputed  to  be  oue  of  the  poorest  provinces  in 
the  Chinese  Empire.     The  casual  traveller,  seeing  only  the  country 
__^      in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chefoo  or  Tsingtau,  is  likely  to  carry  away 

the  impression  that  the  poverty  is  due  to  the  natural  barrenness  of  a 
country  mostly  made  up  of  wind-swept  hills,  and  that  idea  would  be  much 
strengthened  by  a  glance  at  the  only  available  foreign  maps,  which  (all 
following  the  same  common  and  highly  inaccurate  original)  show  as 
mountainous  regions  many  areas  that  are  either  plains  or  gently  rolling  rich 
farmland.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  undeniable  poverty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  Shantung  there  is  an  average  density  of  population  about 
equal  to,  or  only  slightly  less  than,  that  of  England  and  Wales,  and  a  total 
absence  of  those  modern  developments  of  industry,  which  make  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  so  largely  independent  of  local  agriculture. 

The  population  of  Shantung,  in  common  with  that  of  China  as  a 
whole,  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  agriculture  for  a  bare  livelihood  at 
the  present  time,  but  it  has  outgrown  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
Foodstuffs  have  to  be  imported,  and,  while,  apart  from  the  railway,  defective 
means  of  communication  make  this  almost  impracticable,  there  are,  too, 
comparatively  few  articles  of  export  wherewith  to  pay  for  this  annual 
importation. 

Whilst  his  agricultural  implements  are  of  a  very  primitive  type,  the 
Shantung  farmer  has  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  most  important  principles 
of  his  occupatiou.  The  use  of  fertilisers,  the  necessity  for  following  a 
rotation  of  crops,  and  the  usefulness  of  leguminous  crops  in  enriching  the 
soil  are  well  understood  in  a  general  way,  and  far  better  results  are  obtained 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  province  is 
far  from  poor,  and  its  products  are  very  varied. 

STAPLE   CROPS. 

In  considering  these  it  may  be  well  to  take  first  the  staple  crops  of  a 
centrally-situated,  lowland  district,  such  a^s  that  to  the  east  of  Tsinanfu. 
Here  the  farmer  will  sow  about  four-tenths  to  one  half  of  his  land  with 
wheat  in  the  autumn.  In  the  spring,  kaoliang*  and  millet  are  sown  in 
about  equal  proportions  on  the  remaining  half  of  the  land.  The  wheat  is 
ready  for  harvesting  about  the  end  of  May,     As  soon  as  this  crop  is  off 

*  Kaolians;  is  the  Chinese  term  for  several  varieties  of  sorghum  or  big  millet  which  is 
extensively  used  as  food  by  the  people  and  for  the  more  fortunate  amongst  the  farmers* 
cattle.  Just  before  harvest,  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  tall  stalks  and  used  as  fodder  for 
cattle  in  winter,  while  the  stalks  themselves  are  used  under  tlie  straw  thatching  of  the 
houses,  and  even  the  roots  are  pulled  up,  dried,  and  used  as  fuel. 
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the  ground  some  variety  of  beans  is  sown  in  its  place.  The  kaoliang 
and  millet  are  reaped  about  vSeptember,  and  wheat  is  sown  in  their 
place,  to  grow  in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  while  the  land  from 
which  the  bean  crop  is  harvested  in  October  lies  fallow  till  the  following 
spring. 

We  may  consider  that  about  one-tenth  of  the  land  is  annually 
reserved  for  the  growing  of  vegetables,  and  other  such  uses.  While  this 
proportion  and  arrangement  of  crops  is  not  universal,  it  may  be  taken  as 
typical. 

Other  crops  must,  however,  be  considered,  which  in  some  districts 
are  so  important  as  to  compare  with,  or  even  surpass,  the  above-mentioned 
staple  products.  Thus,  sweet-potatoes,  which  are  almost  everywhere  grown, 
seem  very  largely  to  take  the  place  of  the  kaoliang  crop  amongst  the  hills 
east  of  Pingtu,  and  are  a  most  important  product  throughout  the  region 
north  of  the  Shantung  railway,  and  east  of  Chowtsun.  This  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  a  less  desirable  crop  than  grain,  but  as  one  specially  suited  to  a 
more  sandy  soil.  Another  product  more  especially  common  to  the  same 
region  and  for  the  same  reason  is  the  peanut.  This  is  grown  wherever  a 
sandy  soil  obtains,  and  is  generally  found  to  be  profitable.  '  It  is  used  both 
as  an  article  of  diet  and  for  making  oil,  which  is  expressed  locally  in  rough 
stone  mills,  and  often  carried  considerable  distances  to  the  markets  for  sale. 
Recently,  moreover,  peanuts  have  become  quite  an  important  item  of  export 
to  Europe. 

Maize  is  grown  in  small  quantities  in  many  parts  of  the  province, 
but  does  not  appear  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  crop  except  in  the 
northwestern  and  southern  districts. 

North  of  the  Yellow  River  and  west  of  the  River  Chao  Wang,  cotton 
is  a  most  important  crop,  the  soil  there  being  very  light.  Elsewhere  in  the 
province,  it  seems  hardly  to  be  grown  at  all,  but  Shantung  cotton  is 
extensively  sold  throughout  North  China.  And  what  is  more  remarkable 
still  is  that  it  is  now  being  exported  to  the  great  cotton-growing  country  of 
America ! 

Market-garden  products  are  grown  in  almost  all  parts.  The 
principal  are  cabbages,  lettuce,  spinach,  turnips,  various  native  varieties  of 
radish,  pepper,  leeks,  garlic,  an  inferior  variety  of  celery,  the  egg-plant 
(solanum  melongena),  Chinese  yam,  carrots,  melons,  gourds,  water-melons, 
pumpkins  and  cucumbers.  Probably  garlic  is  the  most  important  item  in 
the  above  list,  it  being  an  article  of  all  but  universal  consumption.  The 
reason  for  its  popularity  is  to  be  found  in  the  shortage  of  salt  and  general 
flavourlessness  of  the  diet  of  the  average  countryman.  The  writer  can 
certify  from  experience  that  a  little  garlic  will  work  wonders  in  making  the 
coarse,  hard,  native  bread  palatable. 

Potatoes  have  been  successfully  introduced  of  late  in  many  places 
through  the  influence  of  forei^rners. 
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KRUIT. 

Fruit-trees  add  considerably  to  the  products  of  Sliautuug,  and  are 
especially  important  in  the  country  to  the  south,  where  there  are  sheltered 
valleys  amongst  the  hills,  which  do  much  to  break  the  force  of^^the  winter 
winds. 

Cherries  are  grown,  but  these  are  generally  small  in  size,  and  of 
poor  quality. 

Apricots  are  plentiful,  five  varieties,  at  least,  being  distinguished, 
most  of  which  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Peaches  are  also  plentiful,  and  there  are  at  least  twenty  varieties 
to  be  found.  The  district  of  Fei  Cheng,  southwest  of  the  provincial 
capital,  is  especially  noted  for  this  fruit,  but  size  seems  to  be  more  considered 
than  flavour,  in  which  respect  Shantung  peaches  cannot  for  a  moment 
compare  with  those  of  Michigan  or  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

Pomegranates  are  also  grown,  there  beifig  two  varieties  at  least,  the 
sweet  and  the  sour.  The  best  are  reported  to  be  grown  in  Hsiinchowfu 
in  S.  W.  Shantung. 

Persimmons  are  a  most  important  crop  in  the  hill  regions.  Thirteen 
varieties  are  found,  several  of  which  are  peculiar  to  China,  and  some  only 
known  in  Shantung.  When  sun-dried  they  can  be  preserved  for  a  long 
time,  like  figs  and  dates,  but  in  this  condition  are  too  sweet  to  be  popular 
with  foreigners,  even  when  their  cleanliness  is  not  suspected. 

Chinese  dates  are  extensively  grown,  especially  in  the  Chang-chiug 
district. 

Pears  are  very  generally  grown,  and  many  varieties  are  to  be 
distinguished.  They  are  generally  large,  but  hard  and  tasteless.  The 
best  are  said  to  come  from  Pingyiu  in  the  Taian  Prefecture — at  any  rate 
it  is  certain  that  these  are  the  largest.  A  smaller  and  better-flavoured 
variety  is  grown  in  the  prefecture  of  Tsingchowfu. 

Bartlett  pears  have  been  introduced  by  foreigners  and  do  very  well. 
Without  special  instruction,  however,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Chinese  will 
cultivate  them  successfully,  since  they  differ  so  much  in  nature  from  any 
native  variety,  but  undoubtedly  the  climate  of  Shantung  is  suitable  for 
their  growth. 

Apples  are  grown  in  many  places,  but  are  seldom  good,  the  larger 
varieties  being  uniformly  "woolly"  and  tasteless. 

Several  varieties  of  native  grapes  are  cultivated,  but  native  grape- 
wines  are  unknown  in  Shantung.  Vineyards  have,  however,  been 
planted  near  Chefoo  by  a  foreign  firm.  Foreign  varieties  of  grapes 
have  proved  successful  there.  Equal  success  is  reported  from  various 
places  in  the  interior,  though  no  commercial  development  has  been 
attempted. 
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S/iancIia*  is  a  fruit  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  China.  In 
appearance  it  resembles  the  English  hawthorn,  only  much  larger,  and 
makes  excellent  jam.  It  is  grown  throughout  almost  the  whole  province, 
but  the  best  fruit  conies  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Taianfu. 

Walnut-trees  are  plentiful  in  the  hill  districts  of  the  south,  those 
in  the  district  of  Tsingchowfu  city  being  especially  famous.  Chestnuts  are 
also  extensively  grown. 

lu  addition  to  the  above,  note  should  be  taken  of  the  cultivation  of 
indigo.  Much  'synthetic'  indigo  is  imported,  but  if  used  alone  it  gives  too 
red  a  shade,  and  therefore  is  always  mingled  with  the  native,  natural 
product. 

Here  should  be  mentioned  Tzii-ts'ao  ('Purplegrass'),  the  general 
name  for  several  plants,  which  furnish  a  red  dye,  more  especially  the 
Tournefortia  arguzina  of  North  China.  It  is  so  exhausting  to  the  soil 
that  other  products  must  be  grown  on  it  for  some  sixty  years  before  the 
ground  is  again  rich  enough^to  successfully  raise  a  crop.  To  rest  the  land, 
clover  or  trefoil  t,  on  which  horses  are  fed,  as  well  as  a  leguminous  plant 
known  as  titing^  for  improving  exhausted  soil,  are  used  in  some  districts, 
especially  in  the  N.  W. 

Buckwheat  should  also  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  minor  crops. 
When  planted,  it  is  because  a  late  season  has  rendered  other  crops  imprac- 
ticable. 

Rice,  which  is  the  staple  food  of  southern  China,  is  not  largely 
cultivated  in  Shantung  owing  to  climatic  conditions.  Some  of  excellent 
quality  is  raised  at  Ming  Shui  in  Chang  Chin  county  and  in  the  prefecture 
of  Tsinanfu,  and  fetches  a  higher  price  than  that  imported  from  the  south. 

The  poppy  was  grown  largely  in  the  county  of  Lai-Wu,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  many  other  parts,  but  is  now  forbidden  and  its  culture  has 
ceased. 

Tobacco  is  a  common  crop  in  Shantung,  and  Weihsien,  Chinch'uan, 
and  Taian  are  particularly  famed  for  the  quality  of  the  leaf.  It  is  the  last 
crop  to  be  reaped  after  the  bean-harvest. 

The  Government  has  encouraged  the  people  to  plant  mulberry  trees 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  silk,  and  an  official  nursery  of  these  trees 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  parade  ground  in  Tsinanfu.  The  consequence  is  that 
a  considerable  quantity  of  silk  is  produced  in  the  province,  especially  in 
Tsingchowfu,  Ch'angshan,  and  Ichowfu.  In  the  northern  hill  country 
of  the  latter  prefecture  there  is  an  extensive  output  of  silk  from  larger 
worms  fed  in  the  open-air  on  oak-trees,  and  also  from  another  species  of 
worm   fed   on   the   ts'-iiiX  tree.      In  and  around  Ichowfu  and  other  cities, 


*The  shancha,  a  species  of  hawthorn  (Crataegus  cuneata  and  pinnatifida'),  common 
throughout  China,  has  a  sour  red  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  cherry. 

t  Clover  or  trefoil  (medicago  sativa)  for  which  the  Chinese  name  is  mu-hsu. 

X  Of  the  ts'iii,  a  species  of  walnut  tree,  there  are  two  kinds,  known  as  Catalpa 
Bungeai  and  Catalpa  Kaemferi.  \ 
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the  culture  of  the  ordinary  silk-worm  is  au  important  industry.  IMercbauts 
from  the  north  buy  up  the  silk-floss,  aud  it  is  probable  a  silk-filature  could 
be  made  to  pay  in  Ichowfu  and  other  large  centres.  Mulberry  trees  are 
largely  grown  in  the  counties  of  Itu,  Lin-ch'ii,  Ch'angshan,  and  Tsow- 
p'ing,  and  the  feeding  of  the  worms  in  the  homes  of  the  people  is  an 
important  part  of  the  work  of  thousands  of  the  women. 

COAT.    AND    ISriNKRAL.S. 

Coal.  The  best  coal  in  Shantung  is  in  the  Ihsien  field,  where  it  is 
reported  that  the  salt  commissioner  is  chief  shareholder  in  a  mine  worked 
in  a  semi-foreign  way.  The  coalfield  in  that  region  is  very  extensive.  At 
present  the  coal  is  all  transported  by  way  of  the  canal.  A  Chinese  line  is 
projected  to  connect  the  pit  with  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  and  it 
would  have  been  already  constructed  but  for  Peking  obstructionists. 
Permission  was  given  and  then  withdrawn  after  all  the  materials  for  its 
construction  were  bought.  The  Germans  are  busy  developing  the  coalfield 
at  F'angtzu,  Weihsien,  but  the  coal  from  this  field  is  not  equal  in  quality 
to  that  raised  in  Chih-chiian  and  Po-shan  counties. 

Gold.  Gold  is  widely  distributed  in  places  east  of  P'ingtu,  but 
seldom  in  paying  quantities.  One  mine  worked  by  foreign  processes  has 
had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  official  obstruction.  Another,  near  Wei- 
hsien, under  foreign  control,  is  still  working,  however. 

Iron.  Iron  is  found  southwest  of  Ichowfu  in  juxtaposition  with 
coal  and  limestone.  An  outcrop  of  almost  pure  ore  is  found  about  fifty  li 
southwest  of  Ichowfu  at  Tayeh.  There  are  iron  foundries  at  Fuchia- 
chwang,  30  li  south  of  Ichowfu,  where  cast  iron  articles  are  made  from 
foreign  scrap  iron.  Scrap  iron  is  also  made  into  wrought  iron,  and  scissors 
and  choppers  for  family  use  are  manufactured  in  and  around  Ichowfu  city, 
and  brass  mule-bells  are  also  cast  and  purchased  by  the  muleteers  from  the 
north. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Among  the  native  manufactures  we  may  take  first  that  of  an  im- 
portant food  stuff,  a  kind  of  vermicelli  which  is  made  in  such  quantities — a 
recent  publication  says  that  Tls.  2,000,000  worth  is  made  in  one  county 
alone — that  we  may  be  excused  for  describing  the  process  in  some  detail. 
The  vermicelli  is  made  from  green  beans,  both  home  grown  and  imported 
by  boat  from  places  north  and  south  of  the  province.  The  beans  are 
soaked  and  finely  ground,  being  afterwards  kept  in  a  big  jar  waiting  till 
the  dregs  have  sunk  down,  leaving  the  beanstuflf  in  between  them  and  the 
water,  which  is  taken  off  from  above.  Then  the  beanstufF  is  first  put 
through  a  sieve  and  afterwards  placed  on  a  cloth  hung  in  mid-air  by  the 
four  corners,  that  the  water  may  be  run  off.  Drying  in  the  sun  follows, 
and  what  is  left  is  the  pure  beanstufF.     Water  is  again  added  and  it  is  passed 
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through  a  calabash  with  a  brass  bottom  full  of  holes  (sometimes  square, 
sometimes  round)  into  boiling  water.  The  cooked  vermicelli  thus  obtained 
is  put  into  cold  water  and  afterwards  hung  out  on  the  line  till  dried  by 
the  sun  or  (in  winter)  by  the  frost,  which  completes  the  process. 

Pottery  and  glass.  At  the  towns  of  Chuch'en  and  Huhsiyai, 
southwest  of  Ichowfu,  there  are  many  potteries  turning  out  coarse  ware  in 
great  quantities  which  is  exported  far  and  wide.  The  city  of  Poshan  is 
also  a  great  centre  for  the  same  industry,  as  well  as  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass  articles  of  every  description,  but  of  inferior  quality,  of  mouthpieces  for 
pipes,  globes,  glasses,  etc.  Recently  a  large  manufactory  for  the  making 
of  glass  has  been  erected  in  Poshan.  It  is  of  foreign  construction  and  under 
foreign  management. 

Calico,  etc.  Calico-weaving  is  extensively  carried  on  at  Yuchiatien 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pingyin  district,  and  Roseleaf  tea  and  Roseleaf 
wine  are  also  extensively  made  southeast  of  that  city. 

Hats.  A  small  business  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  is  carried  on  at 
Ichowfu,  and  the  output  is  sold  at  a  considerable  distance  from  that  city. 
In  the  sub-prefecture  of  Techow,  the  hats  worn  in  summer  by  yamen- 
runners,  etc,  are  made  from  a  grass  grown  in  Mongolia  known  as  ivii-la 
ts^ao^  and  it  is  said  that  this  is  an  industry  peculiar  to  this  one  region. 

Another  very  interesting  trade  development  in  Shantung  may  be 
cited,  viz.  the  manufacture  of  hair-nets.  Some  enterprising  European 
firm  discovered  that  Shantung  labour  was  so  cheap  that  it  was  worth  its 
while  to  send  out  hair  in  quantity  to  be  hand-woven  into  what  are  known 
in  Western  countries  as  invisible  hair-nets.  A  firm  at  Chefoo  has  agents 
among  the  Chinese  in  different  parts  of  Shantung  who  undertake  to  deliver 
the  hair  to  the  different  homes,  where  the  wives  and  daughters  deftly  weave 
it  into  nets,  the  remuneration  for  which  is  fifty  small  cash  a  net,  a  sum 
equal  to  rather  less  than  a  halfpenny  at  present  exchange  rates.  In  the 
West  these  nets  are  retailed  at  one  shilling  or  more. 

The  straw-plait  industry  is  carried  on  in  Laichowfu  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Shantung,  and  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  these  goods  from 
Chefoo  and  Tsingtau.  Straw-braid  is  also  an  important  industry  at  Hsin- 
t'ai,  lOO  //  from  T'aianfu,  where  it  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
by  women. 

In  the  city  of  Tsingchowfu,  and  the  large  towns  of  Chowtsun  and 
Weihsien,  there  are  many  shops  where  the  manufacture  of  copper,  brass, 
and  iron  articles  of  every  description  is  carried  on,  besides  silk,  felt,  cotton, 
and  leather  manufactories.  In  the  villages  round  these  large  business 
centres  it  is  a  common  feature  for  a  particular  village  to  devote  itself  to  a 
special  manufacture,^^.  ^.,  in  one,  copper  sheets  are  beaten  ;  in  another,  brass 
buttons  made  ;  in  some,  many  men  are  occupied  in  making  silk  or  cotton 
appendages  that  are  plaited  in  with  the  queue,  or  the  wooden  comb  used 
for  the  hair,  while  other  places  are  famed  for  the  making  of  incense  for  use 
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in  the  temples,  or  lor  the  mamifacture  of  the  coarse  brown  paper  used 
by  tlie  common  people.  Moreover,  all  do  more  or  less  weaving  and 
.spinning. 

Small  flocks  of  sheep  and  j^oats  are  to  be  found  in  many  places 
among  the  hills  of  Shantung.  From  Ichowfn  a  small  amonnt  of  wool  is 
sent  to  Tsingtau  and  Chefoo  for  export.  The  ox  is  used  everywhere  for 
hauling  and  ploughing.  In  Ichowfn  there  are  comparatively  few  horses 
and  mules,  and  yet  the  country  just  .south  of  Ichowfn  sends  herds  of  mules 
and  donkeys  and  even  of  horses  to  the  north.  The.se  come  mainly  from 
Northern  Kiangsn.  The  water-buflFalo,  called  sJmi-niii,  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Chiichow.  Hogs  are  extensively  reared,  and  droves  of  them  are 
sent  north.  At  the  eastern  ports  of  T'aolao,  .\ntungwei,  and  Tsingkow 
(in  Kiangsn)  there  are  packing-houses  where  sea-salt  is  used  to  prepare  pork 
for  export  to  the  south. 

Shantung  suffers  from  a  two-fold  yet  connected  evil — prolonged 
droiigJits  and  torroitial  rains.  To  correct  this  dovible  evil  the  great  need 
is  a  scientific  system  of  afforestation  on  a  large  scale.  The  German  Govern- 
ment has  already  planted  extensive  groves  of  trees  among  the  hills  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Tsingtau,  and  if  their  example  could  be  intelligently 
followed  throughout  the  province  no  doubt  very  beneficial  results  would 
ensue.  The  hills  of  Shantung  are  almost  bare  of  trees.  Hence,  when  the 
heavy  rains  of  summer  fall,  there  is  nothing  to  hold  back  the  moisture,  and 
violent  freshets  are  formed  that  descend  tumultuously  to  the  plain.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  ofotherwi.se  good  land  are  laid  waste,  as  witness  the  wide  dry 
channels  made  by  these  freshets.  Forestry  is  unknown.  The  application 
of  this  art  would  much  increase  the  productiveness  of  Shantung.  F^'ortunate- 
ly  a  Bureau  of  Forestry  has  recently  been  opened  in  the  Provincial  Capital 
under  the  control  of  foreign  experts. 

Again,  the  northern  part  of  Shantung  suffers  jjeriodically  from  the 
Yellow  River  floods.  Sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  eight  counties,  which  make  up  the  province,  are  under  water,  and  the 
autumn  crops  are  destroyed  or  greatly  damaged.  A  modern  system  of  dams 
and  irrigation,  such  as  has  worked  such  wonders  in  Kg\pt  in  recent  years 
is  a  great  desideratum  and  would  help  to  conserve  the  natural  resources  of 
Shantung,  and  prevent  the  frequent  famines,  which  now  afflict  the  people 
and  compel  thou.sands  to  emigrate  from  time  to  time.  When  the  rush  of 
the  flood  water  comes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  are  covered  with  a 
fine  sand  in  which  nothing  will  grow,  and  in  such  regions  the  barrenness 
and  desolation  are  appalling.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flood  has 
spread  it.self  out  and  lost'the  first  fury  of  its  volume,  a  valuable  deposit  of 
rich  soil  is  laid  on  the  fields  as  the  waters  slowly  subside.  The  problem  is 
therefore  one  of  controlling  and  regulating  these  floods,  not  of  preventing 
them  altogether.  Under  due  control,  the  overflow  of  the  river  could  be* 
made  a  blessing  to  Shantung  as  in  the  case  of  the  Nile. 
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AfFoiestatioii  and  irrioatiou  are,  tlien,  the  two  prime  needs  of  Shan- 
tung. 

The  development  of  its  mineral  wealth  and  the  creation  of  manufac- 
turing^ industries  would  also  do  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  help  to  pay  by  exports  for  the  food-stuffs  which  it  is  necessary  to  import 
to  support  the  population. 

Better  roads,  improved  canals,  and  the  completion  of  the  railway 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  people,  and  the  mineral  and  other  resources  of 
Shantung  are  scarcely  even  tapped.  With  the  progress  of  modern  education 
we  may  expect  to  see  a  new  public  spirit  and  new  industrial  enterprise,  and 
out  of  these  things  shall  slowly  evolve  new  and  brighter  conditions  for  the 
patient,  toiling,  straitened  millions  of  Shantung. 
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Tl M H  Province  of  Shantung  may  be  considered  the  cradle  »)f  the  Chinese 
race.      The   theory   that  the  people   of  China  are  of  Western  origin 
J     and  came  into  China  in  successive  tides  of  immigration  through   the 

valley  of  the  Yellow  River  has  at  least  the  merit  of  probability  and 
at  present  seems  to  hold  the  field. 

The  immigrants  flowing  like  a  stream  through  what  is  now  the  more 
western  provinces  were  finally  brought  up  by  the  sea  and  settled  in  the 
region  "  east  of  the  mountains,"  /.  <?.,  Shantung.  The  original  inhabitants 
having  been  subdued,  absorbed,  or  driven  out,  the  Chinese  gradually 
extended  their  sway  over  the  area  now  divided  into  the  eighteen  provinces, 
besides  influencing  and  controlling  large  .sections  of  the  "regions  beyond." 
Shantung,  however,  retained  its  position  as  the  home  of  the  race  and  soon 
added  to  its  diguity  by  becoming  the  birthplace  of  its  greatest  .Sages.  Yao 
and  Shun,  the  heroes  of  what  may  be  termed  "  the  golden  age  in  China," 
are  said  to  have  worshipped  their  divinities  on  the  top  of  T'ai  Shan,  one 
of  the  five  sacred  mountains  of  China,  situated  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
Tsinanfu,  the  provincial  capital. 

Confucius  was  born  in  the  city  of  Chiifu  about  sixty  miles  south  of 
the  high  mountain  (T'ai  vShan)  and  was  buried  there  478  B.C.  The  grave 
of  Confucius  is  found  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  pine  trees  just  outside  the  city  ; 
it  is  but  a  plain  mound  with  a  stone  tablet  in  front,  and  is  most  impressive 
in  its  simplicity.  The  city  contains  at  present  about  50,000  inhabitants  all 
of  whom  are  of  the  clan  of  Confucius  and  called  by  the  .same  family  name. 
It  is  governed  by  a  Duke  who  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Confucius  of  the 
75th  generation  and  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  cu.stodian  of  the  tomb  of  his 
great  ancestor  and  was  not  allowed  to  leave  his  place  unless  by  special 
permission  of  the  Kmperor  in  Peking. 

The  tomb  of  ^Nlencius,  who  comes  next  to  Confucius  in  the  esteem  of 
the  Chinese,  is  found  about  40  /?  (13  miles)  south  of  Chiifu  and  is  marked 
by  the  same  simplicity  as  that  of  his  more  famous  predecessor. 

The  extraordinary  veneration  in  which  the  memories  of  these  Sages 
are  held  is  sufficiently  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  in  the  schools  of  every 
village  in  China  their  writings  are  still  committed  to  memory  with  the  most 
painful  and  laborious  exactness,  and  are  indeed  the  main  subjects  of  study. 

Thus  Shantung  has  the  unique  distinction  among  all  the  provinces 
of  China  of  having  given  birth  to  the  two  most  famous  and  venerable  of  all 
the  sons  of  Han,  to  whose  writings  all  eyes  turn  in  reverence  and  receive 
from  them  light  and  leading  even  to  the  present  hour. 
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The  vSliantinigese  are  still  a  stalwart  and  vigorous  race  having  a 
reputation  for  fearlessness  in  battle  and  a  propensity  for  turbulence  and 
violence.  They  have  probably  been  less  afflicted  than  their  neighbours  by 
the  curse  of  opium,  and  now  that  its  growth  has  come  under  official  ban  and 
prohibition  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  this  deadly  drug  may  be  con- 
fined to  its  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  people  of  this  and  other 
provinces  become  entirely  freed  from  its  baleful  influence. 

In  Shantung  the  sturdy  yeoman  thrives.  Small  holdings  are  the 
rule  to  which  there  is  almost  no  exception.  Every  farmer  looks  upon  his 
ancestral  fields  as  sacred  ;  he  cultivates  them  wilh  assiduous  care  while  he 
lives,  and  is  anxious  to  be  buried  among  his  forefathers  when  he  dies  ; 
therefore  he  clings  to  the  land. 

OVER-POPULATION 

thus  becomes  one  of  the  problems  which  constantly  presses  for  solution  and 
is  of  immense  importance.  The  land  is  eaten  up  by  the  enormous  number 
of  persons  who  have  to  be  supported  by  it.  No  other  province  of  China  is 
in  its  habitable  parts  more  thickly  populated  unless  it  be  in  some  of  the 
provinces  bordering  on  the  long  extended  course  of  the  Yangtzekiang. 

The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  between  thirty  and  forty 
millions,  the  former  being  probably  more  accurate,  which  gives  an 
approximation  of  say  five  hundred  "  mouths,"  as  the  Chinese  reckon  it,  to 
the  square  mile.  As  a  large  part  of  the  province  is  mountainous,  and 
great  tracts  of  land  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  unproductive  owing 
to  the  alkali  in  the  soil,  the  great  fertile  plains  are  therefore  all  the  more 
crowded,  and  the  area  under  cultivation  greatly  reduced.  So  congested 
are  these  districts  and  so  scanty  is  the  food  supply  that  a  single  bad 
harvest  causes  acute  distress  to  multitudes  and  two  or  three  "lean"  years 
bring  on  a  famine  in  the  land.  xA.dded  to  this  the  chronic  outbursts  of  the 
Yellow  River  and  other  smaller  streams  and  waterways  which  flood  the 
land  and  ruin  the  cropS;  (the  rainy  season  coming  as  it  does  in  the  summer 
months)  bring  untold  misery  upon  the  unfortunate  people  and  cut  oflf  still 
further  the  means  of  subsistence.  Multitudes  of  the  poorer  class  in  large 
numbers  go  south  on  foot  on  begging  expeditions  every  winter,  returning 
to  their  homes  in  time  to  reap  the  crop.s.  Every  year  in  the  cold  weather 
thousands  of  beggars  flock  to  the  towns  and  cities  and  are  supplied  by  the 
'  magistrates  with  a  bowl  of  millet  per  head  per  day.  In  Tsinanfu,  in  a  bad 
year,  as  many  as  50,000  of  these  miserable  and  unfortunate  people  live  for 
months  at  a  time  under  small  mat  shelters  only  sufficient  to  lie  down  in, 
and  open  at  the  end  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  sustain  life  as 
best  they  may  on  the  one  bowl  of  millet  daily  provided  by  the  authorities. 

So  scarce  is  the  supply  of  food  that  many  of  the  people  are  com- 
pelled to  migrate  to  the  Provinces  of  Shansi  and  Shensi,  and  thousands 
annually    cross    over    into    Manchuria.      Under    present    conditions    there 
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seetns  to  be  liitlc  hope  tor  the  people  unless  the  Government  can  organize 
emigration  on  a  vast  scale  and  so  relieve  the  pressure  of  over-population. 
One  of  the  Governors  of  the  province  is  reported  to  have  said  when  asked 
about  the  coolie  traffic  to  South  Africa  that  he  would  be  glad  if  they 
went  away  anywhere  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years. 
Only  by  such  large  schemes  of  immigration  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Government  is  there  any  hope  of  permanent  alleviation  of  the  present 
distressful  conditions.  Emigration  to  Manchuria  might  be  more  feasible 
by  and  bye. 

"THE    DEAD    HAND." 

The  land  under  cultivation  is  very  seriously  diminished  by  the 
countless  graves  and  cemeteries  wliich  are  so  marked  a  feature  in  every 
landscape.  It  might  be  possible,  under  proper  conditions,  to  control  this 
custom  and  to  have  the  mounds  levelled  and  the  bodies  removed  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  the  making  of  railroads.  This  alteration  of  ancient  custom 
would  need,  however,  careful  manipulation,  as  reverence  for  the  dead  has 
become  part  of  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  the  "worship  of  ancestors" 
has  probably  more  real  hold  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Chinese  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  ceremonies  practised  among  them.  Any  hasty 
legislation  and  unwise  action  must  therefore  be  deprecated,  but  cooperation 
in  the  matter  of  cemeteries,  as  is  the  custom  in  other  lands,  might  be 
encouraged  and  space  be  saved,  especially  if  such  cemeteries  could  be 
placed  on  hill  sides  or  waste  land  or  common  ground  belonging  to  the 
whole  village  or  to  the  Government  if  in  town  or  city. 

For  three  months  in  winter  practically  the  whole  population  is  idle. 
It  might  be  possible  to  employ  large  numbers  of  these  idle  hands  in 

PUBLIC    WORKS 

like  railway  extension  as  is  recently  completed  on  the  fientsin-Pukow 
line  connecting  with  Shanghai.  Another  railway  from  Chefoo  to  Weihsien 
has  long  been  projected  but  seems  as  far  as  ever  from  accomplishment.  A 
line  to  connect  Kiaochow  and  Ichowfu  seems  to  be  more  feasible  if 
undertaken  by  German  engineers. 
The  improvement  of  the 

CHEFOO    HARBOUR 

is  well  known  to  be  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  last  year  public  action 
was  taken  in  the  matter,  but  is  now  again  in  abeyance.  It  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  breakwater  which  would,  in  effect,  convert  what  is  now  merely 
a  roadstead  into  an  excellent  harbour  with  sufficient  SLife  anchorage,  if 
necessary,  for  all  the  foreign  fleets  now  operating  on  the  coast  of  China. 
The  deepening  of 

THE    CANAL 

from    Yangchiakou    to    the    Provincial    Capital    is   a    pressing    necessity     if 
that  route  is  to  be  of  greater  practical  value  in  connecting  Tsinanfu  with 
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the  coast.  The  (iraiul  Canal,  in  so  fai  as  it  coticeiiis  Shantung,  might  be 
repaired.  It  is  at  present  so  greatly  neglected  as  to  be  practically  useless 
for  a  large  part  of  its  course.  This  would  require  to  be  done  by  the 
Government,  and  with  so  many  other  irons  in  the  fire  there  seems  little 
prospect  of  anything  adequate  being  accomplished  for  many  years  to  come. 

THK    YELLOW    RIVER 

problem  needs  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  competent  engineers  with  all  the  help 
that  science  and  experience  can  give  in  order  to  convert  what  has  been 
called  "China's  Sorrow  "  into  a  blessing  such  as  might  be  compared  to  the 
Nile  in  Egypt  since  the  new  barrages  were  erected.  The  Yellow  River 
runs  most  of  its  course  of  2,000  miles  through  huge  deposits  of  loess  which 
is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  land.scape. 

The  river  is  strong  and  rapid  and  washes  away  and  carries  along 
great  quantities  of  this  light  and  loose  soil  ;  the  heavier  parts  sink  to  the 
bottom  and  thus  gradually  rai.se  its  level  ;  this  compels  the  authorities  to 
construct  huge  banks  on  either  side  in  order  to  restrain  the  river  when  in 
flood.  This  process  has  gone  on  for  ages  so  that  in  many  places  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  higher  than  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  In  the 
rainy  .season  the  weight  and  force  of  the  water  are  greatly  increased,  and 
the  banks  .softened  by  the  rains  are  unable  to  resist  the  enormous 
pressure  and  so  the  river,  seeking  the  point  of  least  resistance,  bursts  forth, 
causing  the  most  appalling  havoc,  misery,  and  loss  of  life  over  a  vast  area 
of  the  country.  The  writer  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  eugaging  in  relief 
work  after  one  of  the  most  terrible  floods  of  recent  times,  and  the  scenes 
then  witnessed  were  harrowing  and  heart-rending  beyond  description.  Two 
of  the  relief  workers  sailed  in  a  small  boat  for  four  days  over  what  had 
once  been  ploughed  fields,  and  this  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  immense 
area  covered  by  the  flood  waters  which  extended  over  34  counties.  The 
survivors  were  lined  along  the  outer  side  of  the  river  bank  for  about  twenty 
miles  in  rows  ol  small  huts  four  or  five  tiers  deep.  This  enormous 
multitude,  estimated  at  about  200,000  persons,  including  men,  women,  and 
children,  was  fed  for  months  at  Government  expen.se  until  the  waters 
subsided  and  they  were  able  to  return  to  their  ruined  homes  and  sodden 
field. s. 

Although  the  river  brings  by  these  outbursts  untold  misery  on  the 
people,  and  large  tracts  of  land  are  utterly  ruined  by  the  rush  of  the  water 
and  deposits  of  mud  and  sand,  yet  where  the  waters  have  been  allowed 
to  settle  for  a  time  and  drain  off  slowly  a  rich  brown  loam  which  has  been 
held  in  suspension  is  deposited.  This  enriches  the  soil  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  bear  splendid  harvests  for  years  without  the  usual  addition  of  manure. 

If  this  "China's  vSorrow  "  could  l)e  harnessed  by  barrages  like  the 
Nile  in  Egypt,  and  the  flood  waters  stored  in  great  lakes  and  let  off  by 
sluices  where   needed  for  irrigation   this  sorrow  might  be  made  an  untold 
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blessing  to  this  and  all  future  generations.  Alas  !  however,  as  Viceroy 
Chang  Chih-tung  said  when  an)'  scheme  was  proposed  to  control  the 
Yellow  River  :    "China  is  a  poor  country." 

It  will  need  foreign  enterprise,  capital,  and  skill,  before  anything 
effective  can  be  done,  and,  with  so  many  other  reforms  pressing  for  attention 
and  clamouring  for  money,  this  will  need  to  wait,  and  the  woeful  waste 
which  the  constant  repairs  entail  must  perforce  go  on  and  the  untold 
miseries  of  the  people  be  still  unrelieved. 

ALKAI.l    SANDS 

are  common  on  the  great  plains  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  These  at 
present  are  a  waste  howling  wilderness  yielding  only  weeds  ;  even  these, 
however,  are  collected  in  the  spring  time  and  cooked  for  food,  women  and 
children  in  large  numbers  making  this  their  daily  occupation  until  the 
harvests  are  reaped. 

It  might  be  possible  to  sow  alfalfa  and  other  grasses  which  would 
transtortn  these  unproductive  fields  into  pasture  lands  capable  of  supporting 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  enriching  the  soil  and  providing  a  food 
supply  for  multitudes,  besides  increasing  the  exports  of  wool,  hides,  and 
cattle  as  a  means  of  subsistence. 

AN    AGRICULTURAL    BUREAU 

in  the  capital  might  deal  effectively  with  this  question  and  also  publish 
information  on  the  use  of  nitro-bacterine  and  other  cultures  which  might 
double  or  treble  the  yield  of  certain  crops,  and  by  such  means  provide  an 
abundant  food  supply  where  at  present  the  pinch  of  poverty  is  the  chronic 
condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

New  varities  of  fruit  might  be  grafted  on  the  present  old  and  worn- 
out  fruit  trees.  Vegetables  of  other  sorts  such  as  the  Irish  potato  might 
be  introduced,  as  in  the  Province  of  Shansi  where,  within  recent  times,  it 
has  become  a  common  article  of  diet. 

WASTE   OF    LABOUR 

as  has  been  already  referred  to  is  almost  universal  during  the  winter 
mouths.  Practically  the  whole  agricultural  population,  numbering  many 
millions,  is  idle  for  three  months  in  winter.  This  of  itself  means  enormous 
waste  of  time  and  energy  which  might  be  used  in  productive  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

THE    ROADS    AND    HIGHWAYS, 

which  once  were  well  made,  kept,  and  guarded,  have  been  allowed  to  get  so 
much  out  of  repair  as  to  become  almost  impassable  for  traflfic  during  the 
three  months  of  the  rainy  season.  The  writer  has  a  vivid  recollection  of 
attempting,   many  years  ago,   towards  the  end  of  August,   to   travel   from 
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Tsiiigcliowfu  to  Cliefoo,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles.  This  joiuney  had 
at  tliat  time  all  to  be  traversed  by  road,  and  occupied  about  ten  days.  A 
sedan  chair  with  eight  bearers,  carts,  and  mule  litters  had  to  be  employed 
to  convey  the  party,  with  pack  mules  for  baggage.  We  travelled  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night  with  rest  at  noon  of  about  two  hours.  We  found 
the  roads  in  many  places  for  miles  under  water  sometimes  as  high  as  the 
knees  and  sometimes  to  the  waists  of  the  chair  bearers  and  muleteers.  The 
struggles  of  the  carts  and  animals  crossing  the  sloughs  and  pit  holes  were 
appalling  to  witness,  and  hazardous  to  life  and  limb.  The  shouts  of  the 
men,  the  lashing  of  the  mules,  and  the  fearful  uproar  in  crossing  these  places 
will  ever  live  in  the  memory.  This  condition  of  things  still  exists,  and 
nothing  is  done  to  put  the  roads  into  decent  repair.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  irragnificent  system  of  highways  in  Japan  and  in  and  around  such  places 
as  Weihaiwei  and  Tsingtau,  one  wonders  when  equalh'  thorough  repairs 
could  be  undertaken  and  how  it  might  be  done. 

It  may  be  possible  to  employ  the  idle  population  in  the  winter 
months  in  collecting  and  preparing  material  for  macadamising  the  roads. 
The  soldiers  who  are  fed  and  paid  at  public  expense  might  be  usefully 
employed  in  makinti  grand  trunk  roads  which  would  be  of  immense  use 
in  their  military  operations  as  well  as  of  great  importance  and  service  to 
the  people. 

Roman  soldiers  in  Great  Britain  2,000  years  a^o  helped  to  make 
roads  which  are  still  used.  Chinese  troops  are  equally  competent  under 
efficient  oversight  to  make  such  roads  in  Shantung  as  well  as  other  pro- 
vinces in  China.  A  road  has  been  already  constructed  by  them  between 
Tengchovvfu  and  Huanghsien  and' has  been  in  use  for  many  years,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  objection  to  similar 
construction  elsewhere. 

By  this  means  Imperial  main  roads  could  be  constructed  at  a  min- 
imum of  expense,  and  give  employment  to  vast  numbers  of  the  people  as 
well  as  using  the  soldiery  in  constructive  rather  than  destructive  operations. 

Cart  traffic  would  then  revive  and  the  railroads  be  more  easily 
reached  and  the  amount  of  goods  carried  be  greatly  increased.  Motor  cars 
might  by  and  bye  compete  with  or  even  assist  in  bringing  goods  to  the 
railway  stations  as  well  as  afford  quick  and  easy  passage  to  places  beyond 
the  service  of  the  main  trunk  lines. 

In  times  of  famine  and  scarcity  the  fact  of  easy  and  speedy  com- 
munication is  of  prime  importance.  Famine  in  India  has  been  dealt  with 
effectively  by  these  means.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  time  of  the 
fearful  famine  in  Shansi  in  1877,  when  millions  of  {)eople  perished  of 
starvation,  there  were  thousands  of  tons  of  rice  and  other  cereals  stored  in 
the  granaries  of  Tientsin  and  Peking  and  kept  back  because  of  the  absence 
of  efficient  means  of  transport.  There  seems,  then,  no  sufficient  reason  why 
road  making  should   not  be  commenced  and  carried  on  until  the  country  is 
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covered  witli  excellent  roadways.  By  taking  toll  from  the  traffic  and' 
travellers  the  cost  of  initial  ontlay  niiofht  be  met  and  needed  repairs  covered 
at  a  comparativelx-  small  expenditnre  of  time,  trouble,  and  expense. 

Food  suppmks. 

As  the  popnlation  of  the  province  is  ever  on  the  increase,  fresh 
sources  of  food  supply  should  be  sought  for  and  utilized  if  the  multitudes 
are  to  l)e  in  any  sense  adequately  fed. 

Shantung  is  fortunately  situated  in  one  respect,  viz.,  that  it  is  bound- 
ed on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  consequently  fish,  as  an  article  of  diet,  should  be, 
one  would  suppose,  both  abundant  and  cheap,  but  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
that  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  If  you  go  anywhere  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast  you  find  that  fresh  fish  is  practically  unobtainable  at  any  price. 
At  one  port  on  the  Promontory,  Shihtao,  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  in 
dried  fish.  Junks  from  the  south  of  China  call  at  certain  seasons  at  this 
port  and  load  up  with  these  fish,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  this  trade,  it  must  be  very  extensive.  Small  quantities  of  fish 
sun-dried  and  salted  can  be  found  in  most  of  the  large  markets  in  the 
interior  of  the  province,  but  the  supply  is  limited  and  by  no  means  cheap, 
so  cannot  be  reckoned  in  any  estimate  of  supply  for  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Fresh  fish  from  the  lakes  is  also  obtainable  but  in  such  small 
quantities  as  to  be  hardly  worth  referring  to,  and  the  cost  is  prohibitive. 
In  fact  fish  is  looked  upon  as  a  luxury  and  not  in  any  sense  a  common 
article  of  diet.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  co.st  and  tediousness  of 
transport,  and  until  roads  are  repaired,  opened  up,  and  extended,  tliis 
condition  of  things  is  not  likely  to  improve. 

Wild  ducks  are  abundant  at  certain  seasons  and  if  snared  and  killed 
in  any  wholesale  way  might  help  consideraljly  in  feeding  the  multitude. 
Here,  however.  Buddhistic  notions  have  to  be  considered  ;  while  the  Chinese 
seem  to  have  no  difficulty  in  killing  pigs,  chickens,  sheep,  and  other 
animals  for  food  they  .seem  to  shrink  from  shooting  and  killing  wild  birds 
or  animals  of  any  kind,  at  any  rate  in  large  quantities. 

Chickens  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers  and  even  hatched  in 
native  incubators,  but  slill  chickens  and  eggs  are  not  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption among  common  people,  but  are  reserved  for  those  who  are  better 
off,  and  rich  people  generally.  One  can  imagine  that  this  trade  might  be 
greatly  increased  and  the  price  lowered  if  fresh  markets  were  more  easily  ob- 
tained. Rabbits  and  hares  might  be  reared  in  quantities  and  killed  at  certain 
l>eriods  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  pest  as  they  are  in  .Australia. 

Intensive  cultivation  as  in 

-MARKPrr    GARDKNING 

might  be   more   largely    employed  and   in   this  line   the  Chinese  are  everv- 
where  known  to  excel.      Tons  of  edible  slnlTs  cm  be  rai.sed  from  compara- 
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lively  small  plots  by  constant  attention  and  careful  cnltivation  by  hand. 
Cabbaj^es  form  a  notable  addition  to  the  crops  and  the  Shantung  variety 
has  an  excellent  and  wide-spread  reputation  ;  carrots,  too,  are  largely  used. 
Pepj)er  pods,  garlic,  and  other  edibles  are  largely  cultivated  and  these  might 
be  indefinitely  extended  where  hand  labour  is  so  abundant  and  cheap. 

THE  AFFORKSTATION 
of  the  hills  should  be  a  national  concern,  as  at  present  every  straw  is 
scraped  up  and  every  bush  cut  down  and  carried  off  for  fuel.  Trees  are 
onlv  found  in  or  near  villages  and  they  are  carefully  preserved  and  seldom 
cut  down,  in  fact  the  whole  province  is  suffering  from  a  famine  of  fuel  and 
timber  for  house  building.  Tree  planting  on  the  hills  should  be  systema- 
tically cultivated  under  Government  control.  As  an  example  of  what  might 
be  done,  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Tsingtau  are  clothed  with  pines  and 
other  trees.  Forests  are  already  planted  and  flourish  exceedingly,  making 
the  whole  landscape  wonderfully  beautiful.  These  plantations  are  also 
stocked  with  game  such  as  rabbits,  etc.,  and  these  are  multiplying  very  fast. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  hills  of  Shantung  should  not  be  all 
similarly  clothed  which  would  not  only  greatly  improve  the  landscape  but 
even  alter  climatic  conditions  and  improve  these  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
largely  prevent  floods  and  droughts  which  are  constantly  the  curse  of  the 
country. 

MINES    AND   MANUFACTURES 

should  be  greatly  encouraged.  Coal  is  now  mined  in  large  quantities  under 
the  control  of  German  firms.  The  native  mines  are  also  better  worked, 
some  even  employing  steam  pumps  to  keep  the  pits  free  from  water.  This 
traffic  is  only  beginning  to  be  developed  and  might  be  and  is  being  largely 
extended.  Iron  ore  and  limestone  are  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  coal 
pits  and  blast  furnaces  and  iron  manufactories  might  be  readily  opened  and 
made  profitable. 

Gold  and  silver  mines  have  been  worked  in  the  province  and  might 
still  be  made  to  pay.  Copper,  tin,  lead,  and  other  minerals  could  be  mined 
profitably  under  new  conditions. 

What  is  required  is  enterprise,  capital,  and  skill,  combined  with 
freedom  from  vexatious  interference  and  heavy  taxation  from  local  officials, 
as  well  as  the  Government,  to  make  mining  industries  and  manufactories 
of  all  kinds  spring  up  and  flourish,  thus  bringing  peace  and  prosperity  to 
multitudes  of  the  people. 

The  larger  half  of  the  population  is  made  up  of 

WOMEN    AND    GIRLS, 

and  the  problem  as  to  "what  to  do  with  our  girls"  presses  as  strongly  in 
the  Far  East  as  it  does  in  Western  lands  with  all  the  advantages  there  of  a 
higher  form  of  civilization. 
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(Mrls  are  not  made  welcome  in  the  homes  of  the  people  when  they 
arrive  on  this  innndane  sphere.  Tliey  have  no  advantages  of  education 
such  as  at  least  a  proportion  of  the  boys  enjoy.  The  cruel  custom  of  foot- 
binding  has  for  ages  condemned  them  to  be  cripples  entailing  upon  them  a 
life  time  of  suffering.  Although  the  Manchu  Government  has  been  against 
the  practice  and  indeed  has  forbidden  it,  yet  the  passive  resistance  of 
practically  the  entire  population  renders  it  inoperative.  True,  as  it  is, 
that  amongst  the  Christian  part  bf  the  community  this  custom  is  largely 
abandoned,  yet  this,  after  all,  is  only  a  small  section  of  the  community 
and  in  this  connection  cannot  count  for  much.  However,  the  gallant 
crusade  of  Mrs.  Archibald  Little  and  other  heroic  workers  has  stirred  up 
much  interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  its  abolition  and  we  trust 
the  agitation  will  continue  till  this  custom  is  abolished. 

SCHOOLS    FOR    GIRLS 

are  now  becoming  more  common,  at  least  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Empire 
and  in  connection  with  all  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Missions  in 
this  province  as  well  as  the  other  provinces  of  China.  There  is,  however, 
ample  room  for  indefinite  extension  in  this  direction.  Not  until  the  educa- 
tion of  the  girls  becomes  equally  important  with  that  of  the  boys  can  China 
be  looked  upon  as  a  civilized  country  ! 

In  the  meantime  the  girls  could  be  employed  in  other  ways  than 
merely  household  drudgery.  Many  women  and  girls  find  scope  for  activity 
in  making  embroidery  and  lace,  and  this  industry,  if  well  directed  and  new 
markets  obtained,  could  be  widely  extended  to  multitudes  of  makers  and 
purchasers  with  advantage. 

Dairy  farming  might  be  introduced,  and  milk  and  butter  might  not 
only  form  a  source  of  food  supply  but,  by  cold  storage  and  putting  up  in 
tins,  might  even  be  exported. 

The  breeding  of 

SILK    WORMS 

has  long  been  considered  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  women,  and  this  industry 
is  capable  of  wide  expansion.  Shantung  silk  has  even  now  a  world-wide 
reputation,  and,  if  properly  directed,  new  cocoons  imported,  and  sold  or 
even  given  away  by  a  paternal  Government,  an  immense  and  very  lucrative 
trade  might  be  developed. 

*    Women  and  girls  might  also  be  employed  in 

COTTON    SPINNING 

as  is  already  the  case   in  Shanghai  and  elsewhere.      Manufactories  for  the 
weaving  of  cotton  cloth  and  kindred  stuffs   might    be    established   every- 
where, and  if  properly  conducted  and  managed   might  stop  the  outflow  of 
vast  sums  of  money  to  other  countries  and  pour  a  life-giving  and    fertilizing 
stream  of  wealth  upon  their  own  land  and  among  their  own   people. 
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PLAITING    STRAW    BRAID 

is  an  industry  well  suited  tor  the  deft  fingers  of  women,  and  this  trade  has 
l)een,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  commerce  of  the 
province.  Unfortunately  there  have  been  so  many  attempts  at  deception  in 
their  transactions,  inferior  goods  inserted  in  the  bundles,  etc.,  that  the 
trade  has,  within  recent  years,  seriously  declined.  It  would  be  a  wi.se 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  Government. to  appoint  inspectors  not  merely 
to  prevent  fraud  but  to  encourage  this  industry  by  providing  facilities 
for  its  further  development. 

GENERAL    ENLIGHTENMENT. 

One  hears  of  immense  sums  being  available  for  College  and  Univer- 
sity training  in  this  and  other  provinces,  the  free  gifts  of  generous-minded 
men  in  America  and  England.  We  all  rejoice  at  the  prospect  and  hope  for 
the  speedy  accomplishment  of  these  gigantic  schemes. 

The  Government  of  China  has  spent,  and  is  spending,  millions  of 
taels  on  education  in  an  utterly  wasteful  and  extravagant  way  and  with 
very  meagre  results.  All  the  .schools  and  Colleges  opened  under  its  control, 
with  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  are,  as  the  Chinese  say,  yu  luing  7uu  sJiih 
W  ^  ^  W'   "  ^^aving  a  name  without  reality." 

The  fact  is,  that  in  most  places,  suitable  teachers  cannot  be  obtained 
at  any  price  in  anything  like  the  number  required  to  teach  the  "  new  learn- 
ing" which  is  now  introduced  into  all  the  Government  curricula.  True, 
large  numbers  of  Chine.se  have  gone  to  Japan,  to  Europe  and  America  to 
study  Western  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  these  will  all  be  needed  to  fill  up  the 
more  important  posts  under  Government  and  it  will  be  long  before  the 
demand  of  the  provinces  for  teachers  in  the  village  and  city  primary  and 
secondary  schools  can  be  met.  In  the  meantime  the  people  in  the  ma.ss  are 
perhaps  all  unconsciously  waiting  for  enlightenment  and  instruction. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  a  tentative  way  by  the  calling  of 

A    PROVINCIAL    COUNCIL. 

The  first  of  the  meetings  of  this  Council  was  held  by  Imperial  com- 
mand in  Tsinanfu  on  14th  October,  1909,  the  finst  day  of  the  ninth  moon 
according  to  Chinese  reckoning,  in  a  building  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  His  Excellency  Sun  Pao-ch'i,  the  former  Governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, made  an  earnest  and  powerful  speech  in  which  he  advised  the 
members  of  the  Council  to  take  up  neces.sary  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  carry  them  through  with  determination  and  vigour  and  not  be 
afraid  of  adverse  criticism. 

Thus,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  provinces  we  see  the  beginning 
of  representative  institutions  and  can  watch  tluir  effects  in  training  the 
people  in  self-government. 
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TKCHNICAI.    SCHOOLS    AND    COLLKCKS 

might  be  establislied  in  various  important  centres  and  the  people  trained  in 
arts  and  crafts  by  competent  instructors  on  Western  lines.  There  are 
scholars  according  to  the  old  st)le  in  abundance,  but  these  are  now  hope- 
lessly discredited  both  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ciovernment  and  in  the  confidence 
•«nd  esteem  of  the  people.  They,  however,  form  l)nt  the  merest  fraction  of  the 
toiling  myriads  who  live  under  conditions  which  might  have  been  adequate 
a  thousand  or  more  years  ago,  but  are  now  altogether  inadequate  in  view  of 
present  necessities  and  opportunities.  It  is  the  province  of  the  Government 
to  direct  the  energies  of  ihe  great  mass  of  the  j^eople  into  proper  channels 
and  to  secure  for  them  and  for  future  generations  such  conditions  as  shall 
make  for  their  lasting  benefit. 

European  and  American  nations  are  equipping  themselves  as  never 
before  for  a  prominent  place  in  arts  and  manufactures,  and  the  competition 
for  the  world's  markets  was  never  so  keen  as  it  is  now,  so  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  is  to  place  the  vast  population  under  its  control  in  any  sen.se 
on  an  equality  with  Western  nations,  technical  training  will  be  necessary  in 
all  the  more  important  cities  and  centres  of  the  Empire.  This  opens  up  a 
vast  field  for  productive  enterprise,  and,  under  proper  guarantees,  the  wealth 
of  the  West  could  not  be  more  wisely  spent  than  in  starting  and  conducting 
industrial  enterprises  suited  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  people  and 
making  for  their  material  comfort  and  ri.se  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

FINANCIAL    REFORM 

is  one  of  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  of  all  the  reforms  now  .so  loudly 
calling  for  attention  and  redress.  Shantung,  of  course,  suffers  as  much  as 
the  other  provinces  because  of  the  present  chaos  with  regard  to  the  currency. 

The  writer,  after  many  years  of  residence  in  China,  has  never  known 
a  time  like  the  present  when  the  cost  of  the  tael  was  .so  low  in  its  sterling 
value  and  yet  in  the  interior  of  this  province  so  high  when  exchanged  into 
the  ordinary  copper  cash  currency.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  people  is  almost  at  famine  prices.  This  must  mean 
very  severe  pressure  on  the  whole  population  and  the  loss  in  the  aggregate 
enormous. 

The  fixing  of  a  standard  cinrency  on  a  gold  l)asis  is  now  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  Government  and  we  hope  may  find  speedy  accomplish- 
ment. Till  this  change  be  effected,  however,  the  whole  country  will  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  solicitude  and  suffering  which  must  be  aggravating  in  the 
extreme,  rendering  the  keeping  of  the  peace  most  difficult  and  the  possibility 
of  rioting  and  insurrection  greatly  to  be  feared. 

Finally, 

A    NKW    RELIGION 

is  the  most  vital  of  all  the  reforms  and  changes  now  in  progress.  Until 
all   false   gods  are  cast   out   no   country   can    permanently   prosper.      It   is 
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righteousness  only  wliicli  exalteth  a  nation  and  no  amount  of  mere  outward 
and  material  ])rosptrit\'  can  give  strength  and  solidity  to  tlie  Government 
or  the  nation  it  the  claims  of  tnie  religion  are  despised  or  neglected.  This 
change  must  come,  however,  by  the  gradual  process  of  individual  acceptance 
of  the  claims  of  Christianity.  Any  attempt  to  bring  the  Church  under  the 
control  of  the  State  will  be  fatal  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire. 
The  Gospel  of  Christianity  must  "win  its  widening  way"  by  its  own 
inherent  power  and  the  gentle  process  of  persuasion.  It  is  the  influence  of 
Christianity  as  represented  in  Christian  Missions  that  is  making  for  the 
uplift  of  the  Empire  in  the  changed  lives  of  its  people,  and  until  the  Gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  been  received  by  the  nation  in  the  fulness 
of  its  saving  and  cleansing  power,  the  Empire  can  never  rise  to  the 
fulness  of  its  stature  and  its  strength,  and  peace  and  prosperity  become  the 
outward  symbols  of  that  inner  cleansing  which  is  the  sign  of  the  acceptance 
of  true  religion  in  all  its  energizing  simplicity. 
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APPENDIX   A. 


SOME  NOTES   ON   THE   REVOLUTION  AND   ITS 
EFFECT  ON  SHANTUNG. 


T—^HE  Revolution  which  has  started  the  career  of  the  Republic  of  China 
began  in  Wuchang,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Hnpeh,  on 
J     October  nth,  1911.     Wuchang,  with  its  sister  cities  of  Hanyang  and 

Hankow  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Han  River  a  tributary  of  the  Yang- 
tze-kiang  which  separates  these  from  the  provincial  capital,  forms  a  trinity 
of  cities  which  together  make  up  one  of  the  most  central  and  important  of 
all  the  cities  in  China.  A  bomb  which  exploded  in  a  narrow  street  in 
Wuchang  on  the  previous  day  gave  the  first  intimation  to  the  authorities 
of  the  plot  which  was  to  end  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Republic. 
Hasty  measures  were  taken  to  sei/.e  and  decapitate  the  plotters,  but  the.se 
were  tried  too  late  and  the  tables  were  speedily  turned  on  the  Manchu 
\'iceroy,  Jui  Cheng,  who  had  to  flee  from  his  yamen  in  order  to  save  his  life. 

The  Revolutionaries  then  cros.sed  the  river  and  seized  the  arsenal  in 
Hanyang  and  speedily  made  theuLselves  masters  both  of  that  city  and 
Hankow.  A  Reformed  Government  was  proclaimed  and  all  the  people 
were  called  upon  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  maintain  good  relations  with 
foreigners,  and  this  latter  injunction  has  been  observed  all  through  the 
Revolution  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 

The  Manchu  Government  in  Peking  was,  of  course,  greatly  alarmed 
by  these  proceedings  and  by  the  pressure  of  necessity  was  forced  to  call  on 
H.  E.  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  to  take  the  direction  of  affairs.  He  had  been  hastilv 
turned  out  of  office  by  the  Prince  Regent,  Pu  Lun,  because  of  his  supporting 
the  party  of  the  Empress  Dowager  Tsze  Hsi  in  the  coup  cCclat  of  1889 
instead  of  obeying  the  commands  of  the  Emperor  K'uang  Hsu.  This  action 
provoked  against  him  the  enmit\-  of  the  then  ostensible  ruler  of  China  and 
he  had  left  instructions  with  his  brother  to  have  him  put  out  of  office  on 
the  first  opportunity.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Prince  Regent  was  forced 
to  recall  him  as  the  only  man  capable  of  controlling  affairs  during  the 
terrible  crisis  which  had  then  arisen.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  is  this  the 
proper  place,  to  enter  into  any  detail  concerning  the  events  that  followed 
throughout  China.  vStep  by  step,  under  the  masterly  management  of  His 
Excellency  Yuan,  the  way  was  gradually  opened   for  the  establishment  of 

THE   CHINESE    REPUBLIC, 

and  by  the  wi.se  consent  of  all  concerned  he  became  the  first  President  under 
the  new  regime. 

Of  cour.se  all  the  provinces  were  profoundly  moved  by  these  events, 
apd  Shantung  no  less  than  the  others  felt  the  progress  and  pressure  of  this 
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iiiomeiitcm.s  inovenient  most  severely.  H.  K.  Hsiin  Pao  CliM,  who  was  then 
the  Governor  of  Shantung  and  had  proved  liiniself  to  be  a  most  capable  and 
astute  ruler  of  the  province,  was  forced  by  the  Revolutionaries — while  still  in 
office — to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  proclaim  Shantung 
to  be  an  independent  and  sovereign  Republic  on  its  own  account,  of  which 
Governor  Hsun  was  appointed  President.  He  had  to  submit  to  the  indignity 
of  an  advisory  council  who  seized  the  Treasury  and  diverted  the  taxes  from 
the  Manchu  Government  to  the  use  of  their  own  province  in  the  support  of 
its  new  dignity.  However,  this  mad  action  speedily  subsided  and  Governor 
Hsun,  after  a  decent  interval,  made  his  peace  with  the  authorities  in  Peking  ; 
was  mildly  reproved  and  allowed  to  retain  office  on  the  condition  of  doing 
better  for  the  future,  it  being,  no  doubt,  shrewdly  understood  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  by  no  means  led  the  Revolutionists  but  had  been  dragged  into 
a  false  position  willy-nilly  and  had,  for  the  moment,  bent  before  the  storm. 

He,  however,  felt  that  he  had  to  some  extent  "lost  face"  as  the 
Chinese  say  in  these  transactions,  and  wisely  determined  to  retire  from 
office,  which  he  happily  accomplished  in  safety,  bearing  with  him  the  hearty 
goodwill  of  natives  and  foreigners  alike. 

Chang  Hsun,  the  Manchu  commandant  of  Nanking,  established  him- 
self in  the  south  of  the  Province,  on  the  Tientsin-Pukow  line  of  railway,  wnth 
the  remnant  of  his  troops  after  his  overthrow  by  the  Revolutionaries  on  De- 
cember Tst  191 1,  and  after  his  escape  across  the  Yangtze  and  his  subsequent 
flight  to  the  borders  of  Shantung.  Here  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself 
against  all  comers  until  the  Republic  became  more  firmly  established  in  Pe- 
king and  it  was  safe  to  disband  his  troops  and  deprive  him  of  his  position  as 
o-eneral  in  the  army.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Revolution  gathered  strength,  a  con- 
tingent of  well-armed  troops  was  shipped  from  Shanghai  and  landed  in  the 

PORT    OF    CHKFOO 

which  became  for  a  time  the  headquarters  of  the  Revolutionary  movement 
in  Shantung.  These  troops  eventually  reached  the  number  of  some  15,000 
there  assembled  with  the  idea  of  a  possible  march  to  Peking.  A  consider- 
able force,  indeed,  began  its  march  in  that  direction,  but  was  met  by 
Imperial  troops,  and  some  heavy  fighting  occurred  at  Huanghsien  which  was 
taken  and  recaptured  by  each  side  in  turn.  Rventually,  as  the  New 
Republic  was  proclaimed,  the  fighting  ceased,  to  be,  however,  continued  in 
the  form  of  looting  and  robbery  by  the  soldiery  as  far  as  Laichowfu. 

After  the  teiril)le  events  of  tiie  burning  and  looting  of  a  large  part 
of  Peking  which  began  on  F'ebruary  29th,  191 2  and  lasted  several  days, 
and  the  subsequent  similar  outrages  in  Tientsin  and  Paotingfu  an  outbreak 
occurred  in  the 

CITY    OK    TSINOCHOWFU 

which  is  thus  desoril)ed  by  one  of  the  foreigners  who  was  then  living  in 
that  citv. 


YCTAN   SHIH    K'AI 
President  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
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"  Oil  SaLurday,  iMarch  23td,  191 2,  some  hundreds  of  the  soldiers  from 
the  east  camp  entered  the  city  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  east 
gate.  This  gate  was  supposed  to  be  guarded  by  Manchu  soldiers  from  the 
north  city,  but  some  agreement  had  evidently  been  arrived  at  as  the  gate- 
keepers seem  to  have  offered  no  resistance  to  their  entry.  This  marauding 
band  then  began  looting  and  burning  the  banks  and  shops,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  most  prominent  of  the.se  were  soon  rifled  and  destroyed. 
Everything  was  done  quickly,  methodically,  and  effectually.  There  was 
much  firing  of  gunpowder  and  whistling  of  bullets,  but  no  one  was  hurt  Init 
one  soldier  wlu)  got  shot  in  the  back  of  his  head.  The  looters  carr\i ng 
their  spoil  swept  up  through  the  city  and  out  of  the  .south  gate,  escaping  to 
the  hills.  By  6  o'clock  all  was  over  and  the  city  cleared  of  their  presence. 
Several  fires  had  been  started,  but  these  were  successfully  prevented  from 
spreading.  Altogether  about  a  dozen  places  were  burned  down.  No  foreign 
property  nor  foreigner  was  molested,  in  fact  they  were  carefully  guarded 
during  the  night  and  subsequently. 

The  Alanchu  guardians  of  the  city  quietly  resumed  their  duties  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  and  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  these  troubles. 
About  a  dozen  of  the  looting  soldiery  were  afterwards  caught  and,  with 
some  of  the  citizens  convicted  of  connivance,  were  summarily  executed. 

Owing  to  prompt  and  careful  measures  taken  by  the  authorities  in 
the  provincial  capital,  that  city  and  others  of  importance  have  been  free 
from  any  serious  disturbance,  although  robbery  and  violence  have  been 
very  common  in  many  parts  of  the  province. 


APPENDIX    B. 

THE  FORMAL  INSTALLATION  OF  THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF 

CHINA  IN  PEKING. 

AN    IMPRESSIVE    CEREMONY. 

{From  the  Times  Weekly.) 

Peking,  March  loth,  1912. 

mHIS  afternoon,  before  an  imposing  concourse  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. Yuan  Shih-kai  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Provisional  President 
of  the  Republic  of  China.  He  read  the  o.ith  from  a  written  docu- 
ment which  he  then  handed  to  the  senior  delegate  from  Nanking  to 
convey  to  Nanking  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  agreed  upon.  The 
ceremony  was  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Wai-wu-pu,  in  the  presence  of 
the  high  Lamas,  the  .Mongol  Princes,  the  high  (Mvil  and  military  officials, 
and    a    numbei    of    foreign    guests,    the  Ij.ind    playing    the     new    National 
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Anthem.  The  ceremony  was  stately  and  impressive  and  worthy  ot  the 
historic  occasion. 

A  cabinet  will  now  be  formed  with  Tang  Shao-yi  as  Premier,  and 
then  an  announcement  will  be  made  to  the  foreign  Legations  and  a  formal 
request  for  recognition  of  the  Republic  will  be  presented. 

At  present,  Tang  Shao-yi  is  conducting  financial  negotiations  with 
the  foreign  bankers,  in  connexion  with  which  yesterday  the  "  four  nations  " 
banks,  with  the  approval  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  Legations,  delivered 
to  tile  ministr\-  of  Finance  1,100,000  Shanghai  taels,  to  be  covered  later 
bv  short-term  sterling  Treasurv  bills  secured  as  a  second  charge  on  the 
salt  gabelle^  these  to  be  subsequently  redeemed  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
comprehensive  reorganization  loan. 

IMPROVED    SITUATION. 

The  situation  is  better.  Order  has  been  restored  in  Peking,  and 
business  is  being  resumed.  More  favourable  reports  have  been  received 
from  the  Yangtsze  and  the  interior. 

Pkkinc,  ]\Iarch  loth. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  oath  of  office  taken  by  Yuan 
Shih-kai  to-day  : — 

Since  the  Republic  has  been  established  many  works  have  to  be 
performed.  I  shall  endeavour  faithfully  to  develop  the  Republic,  to  sweep 
awav  the  disadvantages  oi  absolute  Monarcliism,  to  observe  the  Constitu- 
tional laws,  to  increase  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  to  cement  together 
a  strong  nation  embracing  all  the  five  races.  When  the  National  Assembly 
appoints  a  permanent  President  I  shall  retire.  This  I  swear  before  the 
Chinese  Republic. — Renter. 
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THE  SHENSI  RELIEF  EXPEDITION,     AN  ADVENTURE  OF  THE 

REVOLUTION. 

{From  Ike   Ti)nes   Weekly.) 

Peking,  February  2nd,  1912. 

T HOWARDS  the  end  of  October,  1911,  news  reached  Peking  that  Sianfu, 
the   provincial  capital  of  Shensi,    had   peacefully   gone  over    to    the 
,  Revolutionary  side.      Suddenly,  however,  a  rumour  began  to  spread 

that  a  general  massacre  of  Manchus  had  taken  place  there  and  that 
in  the  confusion  a  number  of  European  residents  had  been  slain.  All 
commuuication  with  the  interior  instantly  ceased,  and  the  road  between 
the  railwav  at   Honanfu  and   Sianfu,    notorious   for  bandits  even    in   times 
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of  peace,  tell  straightway  into  the  hands  of  povvertul  robber  bands,  who 
began  to  pillage  and  loot  the  whole  countryside. 

It  was  feared  that  months  might  elapse  before  the  fate  of  the 
Europeans  could  be  ascertained  and  nine  young  North  China  residents 
banded  themselves  into  ''The  Shensi  Relief  Force,"  and,  fully  armed, 
left  for  the  interior,  with  the  intention  of  rescuing  and  escorting  to  the 
coast  the  surviving  foreigners.  Crossing  the  revolutionary  lines  at  Niang- 
tzukwan,  they  assembled  at  Taiyuaufu,  the  capital  of  Shansi  province, 
where  they  made  hasty  preparations  for  an  immediate  start.  The  members 
of  the  expedition  were  Messrs.  A.  de  C.  Sowerby,  E.  T.  Nystrom,  J.  C. 
Keyte,  E.  R.  Long,  P.  D.  Evans,  H.  Fairburn,  W.  M.  Palmer,  J.  H. 
Denver-Jones,  and  F.  Warrington,  the  last-named  only  17  years  old.  All 
were  English,  with  tlie  exception  of  Messrs.  Nystrom  and  Palmer,  the 
former  of  whom  is  a  Swede  and  the  latter  an  American. 

Mr,  Sowerb)-,  who  had  previously  explored  the  regions  about  to  be 
traversed,  was  elected  leader.  Ten  mules  carried  the  equipment  of  the 
little  band,  who  were  well  mounted  ;  a  small  company  of  muleteers  and 
servants  completed  the  caravan.  The  way  lay  due  west  from  Taiyuaufu 
during  the  first  eight  days.  This  stage  included  a  difficult  climb  of  7,000 
ft.  along  a  narrow  ledge  cut  in  the  face  of  liie  mountain.  For  the 
greater  part  of  two  days  the  animals  had  to  be  led  step  by  step  along  the 
narrow  ice-covered  p^th,  and  many  a  nasty  roll  and  not  a  few  narrow 
escapes  occurred.  On  the  sixth  day  the  Yellow  River,  covered  with  swiftly 
moving  blocks  of  ice,  was  successfully  cros.sed,  and  the  party  entered  Shensi 
province. 

The  little  force  pushed  on  through  a  country  which  bore  vivid 
testimony  to  the  terrible  depredations  of  the  banditti.  Numberless  villages 
looted  and  absolutely  void  of  inhabitants  were  passed,  and  on  the  high 
snow-covered  pinnacles  the  wretched  population  could  be  seen  building 
up  earthen  fastnesses,  in  which  they  hoped  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
brigands. 

THE   SIEGE   OF    SUlTECHOW. 

A  few  hours  before  the  party  reached  Suiiechow,  on  the  eighth  dav, 
numbers  of  fugitives  were  met,  from  whom  il  was  learnt  that  the  city  was 
in  grave  peril,  and  the  party  moved  on  with  all  haste  to  ascertain  the  fate 
of  the  English  missionaries  .stationed  there.  On  drawing  near  it  was  found 
thjit  a  severe  siege  had  just  come  to  an  end.  Large 'bands  of  "Elder 
Brothers"  had  attacked  the  city.  They  had  built  stone  towers  outside  the 
wall,  from  which  they  had  fired  into  the  city,  after  which  they  had  made 
y'tttempt  after  attempt  to  scale  the  battlements.  The  inhabitants  had  bravely 
repulsed  their  assailants,  pushing  them  down  with  long  spears  and  even 
pouring  boiling  water  on  them,  until  they  finally  drew  back,  whereupon 
the  South  Gate  was  flung  open,   and  the  cit)-  braves  rushed   out,    killing 
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nianv  and   captiiriii.<j  some  30  of  the  brigands,  all  ot   whom   were  executed. 
The  leaders'  heads  were  hung  up  at  the  o;ate\vay. 

The  robbers  had  now  retired  to  the  hills  south  and  west  of  the  city, 
where  thev  awaited  reinforcements,  and  when  the  band  of  foreigners 
appeared  on  the  scene  the  inhabitants  were  hurriedly  hammering-  their 
agricultural  implements  into  weapons,  piling  up  stones  at  intervals  along 
the  wall,  and  mounting  a  few  ancient  matchlock  guns.  During  the 
night  the  camp  fires  of  the  robbers  were  clearly  seeu,  and  an  attack  was 
momentarily  expected. 

"Sir.  and  Mrs.  Watson,  with  two  children,  the  younger  only  a  month 
old,  and  Mr.  Comerford,  all  of  the  English  Baptist  Mission,  were  found  in 
the  midst  of  this  turmoil  and  escorted  out  of  the  city.  The  chief  official 
of  the  city,  upon  whose  head  a  price  had  been  set  by  the  brigands,  had 
attempted  to  commit  suicide  by  jumping  from  the  city  wall  ;  he  now 
entreated  the  foreigners  to  permit  him  to  accompany  them.  As  the  road 
lav  through  the  main  body  of  the  bandits,  they  gave  their  assent  with 
reluctance.  When  the  time  came,  however,  he  was  kept  back  by  the  city 
notables.  Xeedle.ss  to  say,  no  heed  could  be  paid  by  the  Relief  Force  to 
the  prayers  of  the  people  that  they  should  stay  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the 
city. 

A    THREATENED    .\TTACK. 

Keeping  as  close  together  as  possible,  the  little  band,  now  increased 
by  some  twenty  animals  carrying  the  missionaries'  litters,  pushed  on 
through  the  brigand  country.  No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  impede  their 
progress. 

Methods  of  barbarism  were  in  evidence  everywhere.  Heads  enclosed 
in  wicker  cages  hung  at  intervals  along  the  road,  and  reports  of  deeds  of 
violence  came  in  daily. 

At  Peitungkuan  on  Christmas  Eve  the  party  were  detained  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow.  Yet  the  evening  passed  cheerfully.  At  dinner  a 
bustard  took  the  place  of  the  turkey.  There  was  even  a  Christmas  tree,  to 
procure  which  two  of  the  party  had  ridden  thirty  miles.  Two  days  later, 
after  crossing  two  wide  rivers,  the  King  Ho  and  the  Wei  Ho,  the  relief 
party  rode  into  Sianfu.  A  warm  welcome  was  extended  to  them  by  the 
English  and  Swedish  Missions. 

Sianfu  is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  China.  Within  its  walls,  which 
rival  those  of  Peking  in  stateliness,  were  a  large  number  of  English  and 
Swedish  missionaries,  Japanese  refugees,  some  Catholic  fathers  of  the 
Missions  Etrangeres,  and  some  foreign  members  of  the  Imperial  Chinese 
Post  Office.  The  revolution  had  broken  out  on  October  22nd,  and  for  one 
week  there  was  an  orgy  of  killing.  The  Manchu  population,  who  occupied 
one  quarter  of  the  city,  was  exterminated.  Some  20,000  Manchu  men, 
women,  and  children  were  pitilessly  massacred.      On   the  first  day  a  band  of 
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levolulioiiaries  attacked  a  mission  school  for  ScaiuHiiaviaii  children  and 
murdered  the  lady  teacher,  a  Swedish  male  assistant,  and  six  little  Swedish 
children.  The  other  foreigners  had  since  been  in  continuous  danger,  but 
none  had  lost  their  lives,  although  several  had  been  wounded,  including  the 
postmaster. 

The  majority  of  the  residents  were  in  favour  of  leaving  with  the 
relief  expedition,  but  Mr.  Shorrock,  the  head  of  the  English  Baptist 
Mission,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  his  post.  He  decided  to 
remain  with  his  wife  and  ii-year-old  daughter  Mary.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Young 
(who  is  also  a  doctor)  and  Dr.  Robertson  also  refused  to  leave,  for  Mrs. 
Young's  baby  was  unfit  to  travel,  and  the  English  hospital  was  full  of 
wounded  who  needed  their  care.  The  Catholic  missionaries  also  declined 
to  abandon  their  work.  At  this  juncture  a  messenger  from  Yuan  Shih- 
kai,  disguised  as  a  coolie,  brought  letters  from  several  of  the  Ministers  in 
Peking,  urging  foreigners  to  leave,  and  the  departure  of  the  company,  now 
nutubering  150  persons,  including  Chinese,  with  93  pack  animals,  was 
hastened. 

On  the  morning  the  caravan  was  leaving  the  city,  bound  eastwards 
for  Honanfu,  runners  announced  that  the  Kansu  Mohammedans  (loyal  to  the 
Throne)  were  marching  on  the  city,  having  repulsed  the  forces  sent  out  to 
meet  them,  and  were  barely  20  miles  away.  Dr.  Young,  who  had  gone 
out  to  tend  the  wounded,  had  not  returned.  This  was  the  last  piece  of 
news  to  reach  the  foreign  party  as  it  left  Sianfu. 

battlp:  and  signs  of  battle. 

In  five  days  T'ungkuan,  an  important  town  on  the  Yellow  River 
where  three  provinces  meet,  was  reached.  It  had  been  three  times  taken 
and  three  times  lost  by  the  Imperialists.  The  sights  met  with  testified  to 
the  terrible  events  of  the  past  weeks — villages  reduced  to  ruins,  dead  lying 
unburied,  long  trains  of  wounded  encountered  daily,  showed  how  fierce  had 
been  the  fighting.  Three  days  after  passing  T'ungkuan  the  party  reached 
the  fighting  ground,  and,  at  Miaokau  they  were  compelled  to  shelter 
in  an  inn  yard  while  fighting  was  going  on  outside  the  village  between 
Imperialists  and  Revolutionaries.  Soon  the  revolutionary  forces,  routed, 
streamed  by,  whereupon  two  members  of  the  expedition,  bearing  a  Union 
Jack,  crossed  the  lines,  and  succeeded  in  arranging  with  the  Imperialist 
General  that  he  should  postpone  further  attack  until  noon  the  next  day. 
The  long  train  safely  crossed  the  Imperialist  lines  just  as  the  Imperialists 
were  about  to  advance.  The  Revolutionaries,  including  as  they  did  a 
number  of  robber  bands,  were  not  treated  as  belligerents,  but  as  rebels,  and 
all  captured  were  summarily  executed. 

The  road  lay  now  across  the  battlefield  of  the  previous  day.  The 
sights  were  gruesome.  Although  only  a  few  hours  had  passed  since  the 
engacyemcnt,  many   of  the   bodies  which  littered   the  road  and  the  fields  had 
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been  stripped  aiitl  horribly  iniitilated,  and  ibe  noon  bait  was  made  in  a 
village  where  pariah  dogs  fought  over  the  fallen.  The  courage  and  .self- 
control  displaj'ed  by  the  ladies  were  praiseworthy  in  the  extreme. 

Two  days  before  the  company  reached  Honanfu,  two  of  the  members 
rode  in  advance  to  telegraph  to  the  Legation  m  Peking,  and,  through  the 
kind  action  of  Sir  John  Jordan,  the  British  Minister,  the  travellers  found 
a  special  train  ready  to  convey  the  entire  party,  both  persons  and  animals, 
to  the  capital,  which  was  reached  two  days  later.  'J'^he  vShensi  Relief 
Expedition  had  accomplished  its  object. 


LOOTING  AND  FIGHTING  AT  HWANGHSIEN. 

C.    N.    HARTWKLL. 

The  siege  of  Hwanghsien  by  the  Imperialists  began  on  February  8th, 
1912,  and  on  Sunday,  February  nth,  very  early  in  the  morning,  the  small 
Revolutionary  force  in  the  city,  which  had  held  out  against  severe  odds, 
was  forced  to  flee  for  lack  of  ammunition,  so  that  when  the  main  body  of 
Imperial  troops  arrived,  they  walked  iu  and  took  pos.se.ssion  without 
difficulty.     The  Imperials  numbered  1,500. 

A  Red  Cross  vSociet\'  had  been  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Warren  Memorial  Hospital,  and  the  wounded — both  civilian  and  military — 
were  taken  there  for  treatment. 

The  butchery  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  soldiers  was  fearful  and 
without  excu.se.  They  occupied  the  city  from  Sunday  to  Thursday,  looting 
and  destroying  wherever  that  was  pos.sible,  the  amount  of  loss  being  about 
3,000,000  taels. 

On  Thursday,  February  15th,  a  force  of  4,000  Revolutionists  arrived. 
The  Imperialists  retreated  to  the  west,  leaving  them  in  charge  of  affairs. 

Both  armies  protected  foreigners  and  foreign  property.  The  loss  of 
life  is  variously  estimated  to  be  between  350  and  500. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  HARTWELL. 

N   Cliefoo,  China,  on  the  mornin<^  of  January  3rd   1912,  the  spirit  of 

Jesse  Boardman   Hartwell  was  freed  from  its  tenement  of  clay,  and 

took  its  flight  to  the  home  above. 

As  is  occasionally  the  case,  the  watchers  round  his  bed-side 
were  permitted  to  see,  as  it  were.  Heaven's  very  gates  to  open,  and  the 
loved  ones  who  had  gone  on  "  a  little  while"  before,  to  come  to  its  portals 
and  welcome  him  to  his  reward.  With  upward  gaze  and  illumined  face  he 
greeted  by  ones  and  twos,  and  then  as  if  by  throngs,  first  the  Chinese,  his 
own  children  in  the  Lord,  speaking  to  them  in  their  own  tongue  and  with 
Chinese  salutations,  and  then  the  dear  ones  of  his  immediate  family,  and 
kindred,  and  friends. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  rejoicing  contagiously,  unspeakably,  in  his 
Saviour,  and  in  the  close  relationship  which  is  allowed  the  children  of  God 
with  Him  who  calls  them  sons  and  daughters.  This  intimate  relationship 
was  beautifully  illustrated  in  his  own  case.  In  April  1897,  having  gone 
to  Canton,  to  his  daughter's  home,  to  seek  recuperation  from  a  severe 
illness,  he  was  improving  somewhat,  when  he  heard  one  morning,  just 
after  rising  from  his  knees,  a  voice,  as  clear  as  though  audible,  speaking 
to  him  and  saying,  — "  Behold,  I  add  unto  your  years,  fifteen  years!"  He 
had  not  been  praying  definitely  for  such  an  extension  of  time.  This 
extension,  given  as  it  was,  without  defi,nite  petition  on  his  part,  could  only 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  God  had  an  unfinished  work  for  him 
to  do.  In  the  fifteen  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  he  has  twice  been 
brought  to  death's  door  by  serious  illness.  Each  time,  however,  he  has 
met  the  predictions  of  all  doctors  with  the  calm  statement:  "No,  not  yet. 
There  is  a  little  understanding  between  the  Lord  and  J.  B.  H.  of  which 
you  do  not  know."  It  was  during  these  added  years,  as  has  been  seen, 
that  Dr.  Hartwell  did  his  inimitable  work  in  the  Seminary. 

Preacher,  pioneer,  organizer  of  churches,  teacher  of  the  Word,  man 
of  God,  he  has  gone  Home. 

He  leaves  behind  three  children  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 
China,  Anna  B.,  Charles  N.,  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Uflford.  A  fourth,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Beattie,  after  twenty  years  in  China,  is  temporarily  residing  in 
California,  while  a  fifth,  Jauie  G.,  is  in  preparation  for  the  field.  Two 
other  sons,  not  missionaries,  are  Jesse  Ct.  in  California,  and  John  H.  in 
Australia. 

Tlie  funeral  services  were  held  in  Chefoo  on  Jan.  5th.  Dear  old  Dr. 
Corbett,  an  almost  life-time  friend  of  the  deceased,  led  in  the  prayer,  while 
Rev.   W.    B.  Glass  read  the  Scriptures,  and  Drs.  C.  W.    Pruitt  and  T.  W. 
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Ayers,  Rev.  Peyton  Stephens,  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Newton  paid  loving  tribute 
to  his  memory  as  they  spoke  of  Dr.  Hartvvell  as  a  missionary,  preacher, 
teacher,  friend.  The  remains,  laid  temporarily  at  rest  in  the  Chefoo 
cemetery,  will  later  be  removed  to  IVIt.  Hope,  outside  the  lengchowfu 
city-wall  and  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  where  lie  other  loved  ones 
awaiting  the  great  Resurrection  Morn. 

Anna  B.   Hartvvkll. 
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,,        ,,  Agriculture,  395. 
Bush   Theological    Seminary,  Hwanghsien, 

183,  232. 

C.     Names  of  Persons. 

Cameron,  Dr.  219. 
Candler,  Martha,  188. 
Candlin,  Rev.  J.  T.,  226. 
Capel,  Mr.  218,  256,  257. 
Capistrauo,  Father,  163. 
Carpine,  J.  de  P.,  161, 
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Carter,  Miss  A.  K.,  2S0. 

Case,  Dr.  274,  275. 

Castorono,  Father,  i6_^. 

Catherine  of  Russia,  151. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  151. 

Chalfant,  Rev.  W.  P..  235,  236,  337. 

Chaiiii  Chih-tuno,  136^  30)5. 

Cli'aiig  Huang,  celebrated  musician,  14. 

Chang  Yii  Huan.  idol  in  T'aishan,  62. 

Chang  Yao,  330,  376. 

Chapin,  Rev.  F.  1\I.,  240. 

Ch'en  Hsiang,  26. 

Ch'en  Shihchieh,  363,  374,  376. 

Chgn  Tsung's  visit  to  T'aishan,  60. 

Chia  Jang,  371. 

Chiang  Ivii-shang,  Duke,  353. 

Chien  Lung,   Emperor,  254. 

Chiesa,  Bishop,  163. 

Chill  Cheng,  F^mperor,  34S. 

Chin  Fn,  Yellow  River  Viceroy.  374. 

Clrin  Shih,  Emperor,  36,  62,  63,  67,  29S,  358. 

Ching,  Mr.  H.  }}..  Financial  Assistant,  Wei- 

hai,  loi. 
Ching,  Prince,  212. 

Ching,  Pastor  of  Tsingchowfu,  210,  263. 
Chou  Fu,  Governor  of  Shantung,  24<S,  365, 

373.  374- 
Chou  Kung.  18. 
Chu  Hsi,  299. 

Chu,  Prime  Minister  of  Ch'i,  25. 
Chung  Yii,  disciple  of  Mencius,  29. 
Confucius,  7,  8,  II,  78,  87,  290,  295,  296,  297, 

29S,  .300,  301,  335,  391. 

Descendants  of,  7  ;  grave  of,  11,  18  ;  father, 
12. 

Mother,  12,  13,  teaching  of,  13. 

Visit  to  Chou,  14;  Meeting  Lao-tzu,  14. 

Di.sciples,  14  ;  Son,  15  ;  made  judge,  15. 

Passion  for  poetry,  19  ;  love  of  music,  19. 

Aim  of  life,  20  ;  aversion  to  war,  20. 

Ideas  on  education,  21  ;  government,  21. 

Ideas  too  advanced,  22  ;  untruthfulness,  22. 

Ideas  on  teligion,  23  ;  value  of  his  teach- 
ing. 23. 

Tablet  to,  302  ;  temple  T'aishan,  65. 

Chou  Ch'un  (Spring  and  Autumn),  78. 

Confucianism  by  Dr.  E.  Faber,  223. 

Doctrines  of      ,,     ,,     ,,       ,,         223. 
Corbett,  Rev.  H.,  D.D.,   190,  201,  202,   235, 

236,  254,  281,  350. 
Corfe,  Rev.  C.  J.,  257. 
Cornwell,  Rev.  George,  259,  280. 
Cosi,  Bishop,  165.  166. 
Cousens,  Mr.  H.  S.,  B.  A.,  259. 
Crawford,  Rev.  T.  P.,  D.I).,  178,  181,  230. 
Crawford,    Mrs.    Martha   F.,    178,    179,    229, 

230,  231. 
Crossette,  Rev.  J.  F.  and  Mrs.,  186,  187,  188, 

235. 
Culbertson.  Miss  L.  (Mrs.  H.  Corbett,)  203. 
Cunningham,  Dr.  W.  R.,  236. 
Cunningham,  Dr.  FVances,  260. 
Cyrus,  King,  141. 

Names  of  Places. 

Canton,  162. 
Chanchiachi,  356. 


Changchiatien,  Feich'eng  county,  258. 
Changching  dates,  383. 
Chang  Chin  county,  384. 
Changch'iu  Coal  Mines,  84. 
Changch'iuchen,  364. 
Ch'angshan  county,  384,  385. 
Ch'angi,  343. 
Changj'uanhsien,  364. 
Chanh'ua,  354,  355. 
Chao,  State  of,  36,  42,  47. 
Chao  Chen  Tz'u,  temple,  64. 
Chaohsien,  340. 
Chao  Wang,  River,  382. 
Ch'ao  Yang  Tung,  cave,  66. 
Ch'echen,  356. 

Chefoo  or  Yentai,  79,  80,  92,  94,  95,  99,  100, 
165,   1S7,  188,   189,  197,  198.  203,  204,  208, 

209,    214,    217,    2]8,  219,   220,   221,    229,    230, 

-''31,  235,  236,»254,  256,  257,  258,  259,  262, 
263,  264,  271,  272,  273,  277,  280.  281,  282, 
321,  322,  381,  383,  386,  387,  393,  396. 

Chefoo  Convention,  100. 

Chefoo  Customs  Po.st,  145. 

Chefoo  Harbour,  393. 

Chefoo-Weihsien  Railway,  147. 

Chenchialou,  Catholic  cemetery,  165. 

Ch'engyang,  State  of,  36. 

Ch'i,  Duke  of,  15,  16,  25. 

Ch'i,  State  of,  11,  24,  35,  36,  41,  42,  57.  301: 

353.  363- 
Chiachiachen,  355. 
Cliiangling,  354. 
Chiang  mi  ch'ing,  358. 
Ch'ien  K'un  pavilion,  T'ai  Shan,  64. 
Ch'ien-sheng,  353. 
Ch'ient'ung,  358. 
Chihch'uan,  42,  385. 
Chihli  clwiv,  354. 
Chihli/«,  354. 

Chihli  Province,  257,  279,  353,  363,  364. 
Ch'iho,  48.  563. 
Chimei  or  Tsimei,  36,  47,  204,  205,  206,  236, 

248,  249. 
Chinch'uan,  384. 
Ch'infeng,  355. 
ChMngch'eng,  354,  355. 
Chiiigchowfu  see  Tsingchowfu. 
Chinglungkow,  364. 
Chiningchow  see  Tsiningchow. 
Chinkiang,  342,  347. 
Chinti,  358. 
Ch'itunglisien,  364. 
•Chiu  Chia  K'ou,  bay  of,  92. 
Chiuhsien,  358. 
ChiuhuchfU,  364. 
Chiulaoling,  358. 
Chiu  Nil  Chai  rock,  69. 
Chou,  State  of,  11,  24. 
Chou,  Imperial  Court  of,  13. 
Choutsun,  91,  267,  347,  382,  386. 
Chu,  Mini.ster,  25. 
Chuanche,  City  of  329. 
Chuch'en,  386. 
Chuch'eng,  253.  255,  340. 
Chuchialsai,  261,  357. 
Chiichow,  339,  340,  341,  345,  348,  349. 
Chufn,  county  and  city,  3,  78,  341,  391. 
Chung  Shan,  42. 
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Church    al   Momniieiit  StrcL-t,  Teiigchowfu, 

179. 
Corea  or  Korea,   now   Chosen,  92,  93,    103, 

200,  209,  2S0,  355. 

Miscellaneous. 

Canal,  Hsiaoch'ingho,  125. 
Canal  from  Yanj^chiakow  to  Tsinanfu,  393. 
Catholic  Cathedral,  Chefoo,  99. 
Catholic  Missions  ontline  of  hislorv,  161. 

Statistics,  166. 
Chanjies,  Book  of,  17. 
Chao  Chen  Tzu,  Temple,  T'ai  Shan,  64. 
Chefoo,  Indnstrial  IVIission,  277. 
Ch'ien  K'un  Pavilion,  T'ai  Shan,  64. 
Ch'in  Dynasty  of,  37,  48,  298,  363. 
China  Evangelizntion  Society,  208,  262. 
China  Inland  Mission,  264,  271,  277,  281,  322. 
Chinese  Board  of  Edncation,  251. 
"Chinese  Characteristics,"  i,  143. 
"  Chinese  Civilization,"  by  Dr.  Faber,  223. 
Chinese  Classics,   Critical    Examination    of. 

by  Dr.  Faber.  223. 
Chinese  Coinaj^e  Ancient,    33  ;    in>criptii)ns 
"11.  35. 

Called  [>H  and  />/,  36  ;  Ch'uan  and  Cli'ien, 

37- 
Round,  37,  48  ;  Pao-ho,  37  ;  One  axe  and 

one  knife,  37. 
T'ung  Pao,  37  ;  Pan   Ijang  and   \Vn  Clin, 

37,  4B. 

Method  of  Coinage,  38;  Knife  Cash,  47  ; 
Yuan,  48. 

Pan    Liang,    Vj   oz  48  ;   Gong,  48  ;    Twin 
dragon,  53. 

Corrugated.  53  ;  Bell,  53  ;  Devil-head,  53  ; 
One  Knife,  53. 

Wang  Mang,  53  ;  Graving  knife,  53. 
Chinese    Government,    Propositions    to,    by 

Dr.  Richard,  213. 
Chinese  Government  School,  Kaumi,  250. 
Chinese  and  German  Governments  combined 

in  Educational  Work,  121,  136. 
Chou,  dynasty  of,  24,  35,  37.  41,  42,  77,  141, 

,295,  296,  297,  29S,  353. 
Christian  Literature  Society,  211,   212,  214, 

215,  220,  222. 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  T'aianfu,  258,  260. 
Church  of  Englaml  Mission,  256,  321. 
Climate  and  Health,  Weihaiwei,  105. 
Coals  and  Minerals,  385. 
Cotton  spinning,  399. 

Couriers,  Postal,  145  ;  Mounted  Couriers,  142. 
Crops,  Staple,  381. 

Cruden's  Concordance  in  M.indarin,  19}. 
Curious  trees,  68. 

Customs  Arrangements  in  Tsinglau,  124,  135. 
Cypress  Cave.  T'ai  Shan,  58,  67. 

D.     Names  of  Persons. 

Danforth,  Rev.,  235. 
Darwin,  Dr.,  146. 
Davault,  Rev.  and  Mrs.,  231. 
Davies,  Rev.  L.J.  and  Mrs.,  236. 
Dawson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  i\l.,  274,  275. 
Dickenson,  Miss  Emma  (Mrs.  .\.  IP  Smith). 
207. 


Diederichs,  Admiral  Yon,  114. 
Dodd,  Rev.  A.  B.,  361. 
Donaldson,  Dr.  A.,  202. 
Donovan,  J.  P.,  P^sq.,  139,  141. 
Doolitlle,  Rev.  Justus,  D.D.,  193. 
Dougall  Miss  (Mrs.  A.  Williamson),  221. 
Donthwaite,  Dr.,  201,  219. 

Names  of  Places. 

Dalny,  ])ort  of,  102. 

Delaware,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,  190,  [92. 

Dorchester,  U.  S.  A.,  193. 

Miscellaneous. 

Dales,  cultivation  of,  82, 

Dij'  of  Intercession,  18,  216. 

Dead  Hand,  The,  393. 

Deaf  Mutes,  School  for,  Chefoo,  loo,  304. 

Deporting    Catholic  Missionaries,  Imperial 

P'dict,  162. 
Deputation    from    the    Baptist    Missionary 

vSociety,  London,  266,  268. 
Deutsch-Asiatische  Bank,  Tsinanfu,  336. 
Deutsch-Chinesische  Seminar,  251. 
Diamond  Sutra  on  T'ai  Shan,  67. 
Dictionary  of  Cochin  Chinese,  by  Gutzlaff, 

177. 

Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General  Knowl- 
edge among  the  Chinese,  Society  for  the, 
222. 

Dipper,  The  Great,  297. 

Dockyard,  Tsingtau,  122. 

Dominicans,  order  of,  161,  162. 

Donkeys  in  Shantung,  90. 

Double  Dragon,  2nd  Grade,  given  to  Dr. 
Richard,  213. 

Dragon's  Cave  near  Tsinanfu,  334. 

Dragon's  Pool  on  T'ai  Shan,  57. 

Drum  Tower,  Tientsin,  239. 

Dryandra  wood  for  flute  making,  77. 

Dutch  Missionary  Society,  177. 


E.     Names  of  Persons. 

Eddon,  Rev.  \V.,  261. 

Edin,  Rev.  D.,  253,  255. 

P-dkins,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  229. 

Eitel,  Dr.,  135. 

p;igin.  Lord,  262. 

p;iizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  141. 

p;iliston,  Mr.  272. 

Elterich,  Rev.  W.  O.,  D.D.,  236. 

Emperor  of  China,  132  ;  (Kuang  Ilsii),  212 

301. 
Emperor  of  Germany,  132. 
Empress  Dowager,  212,  301. 

Names  of  Places. 

Eureka  111.,  U.  S.  A.,  188. 
Erhkuho  River,  363. 
Eldersridge  Academy,  202. 

Miscellaneous. 

Eighteen  flights  of  steps,  T'ai  Shan,  66. 
Ivxports,  Weihaiwei,  103. 
liducation,       ,,  108. 
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Exports,  Tsiiiglau,  Table  of,  123. 

,.  ,,    Chinese  oriiEtin,  125. 

Knglish  Post  Couriers,  141,  142- 
Rnvoys,  Imperial,  141. 
P^dict^   Imperial,  ou   Reform  of    Kdiicatioii, 

ISO- 
England's  War  with  China  i860.  165. 
"  Ever  Victorious  Army,"  181. 
English  Methodist  Mission,  vShaiitung,  189. 
Ecumenical  iNIissionary  Conference,  212. 
Educational  Association  of  China,  222. 
English  Baptist  IMission,  175,  262,  303,  3' 2. 

321,  323.  324.  332,  333.  356. 
Education  in  Shantung,  293,  295. 

of  Women  and  Girls,  150. 

F.     Names  of  Persons. 

Faber,  Rev.  E.  J>r.  Tlieol,   22,  23,  222,  223, 

250. 
Fairbairn,  Dr.  310. 
Faris,  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  236. 
Favier,  Bishop,  213. 
Fergusson,  Consul,  165. 
Fitch,  Rev.  Geo.  F..  D.D.,  186. 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  153. 
Fitsche,  writer  on  vShantung,  79. 
Frederick  William  IV,  King  of  Pnis^  a,  135. 
Freinademetz,  Father,  166. 
Fryer,  Dr.  John,  222. 
Forsyth,  Rev.  R.  C.  and  Mrs.,  269,  389. 
Fowler,  John  Esq.,  U.  vS.  A.  Consul  Chefoo 

259- 
Fry,  Joseph,  Storrs,  Esq.,  2S2. 
Fu  jun,  Governor,  364. 
Fullcrton,  Rev.  \V.  V.,  268. 
Fu  vShing,  29S. 

Names  of  Places. 

Fukien  Province,  88,  92. 

Fukueichen,  355. 

Fuchiachwang,  345,  385. 

Ffaldybrenin,  Carmarthenshire,  209. 

Falkirk,  Scotland,  220. 

Feihsien,  County  and  City,  341,  .183- 

Fangt7.u,  385. 

Feng  Huang  Shan,  66. 

Miscellaneous. 

Filial  Piety,  Book  of,  17. 

Fei  Ch'eng  Peach  Orchards,  58. 

Fair,  Annual,  on  Taishan,  61. 

Fire  Pit  ,,         ,,  65. 

l''uel,  vSupplies  of,  81. 

Fruit  Culture,  81. 

I'ishing  Trade  of  Weihaiwei.  104. 

Fruit  and  Afforestation,  Weihaiwei,  104. 

Faber  Nursing  Home,  Tsingtan,  118.  251. 

Forts  of  Tsingtau,  132. 

Fortnightly  Review,  156. 

Franciscans,  Order  of,  i6r,  162,  163. 

France,  war  with  China  i860,  165. 

Franciscan  vSisters'  School,  Chefoo,  165. 

Fnrman  University,  Greenville,  111,  180. 

I'amine.  (rreat  1877-8,  6,  186,    189,  199,  205, 

210,  217,  235,  239,  265. 
Foreign  Ofhce  Peking,  210. 


Famous  Men  an<l   Women  of  China  by  Dr. 

Faber,  223. 
I'aber's  Works  on  China  and  the  Chinese. 

224. 
Faber  Memorial  Hospital,  251. 
Foreign  Settlement,  Tsinanfu,  332,  336. 
Forestry  Station  ,,  335. 

I'ood  Supplies,  Shantung.  397. 
PMnancial  Reform,  401 

G.     Names  of  Persons. 

Gay,  Miss,  260. 

Gayley,  S.  K.,  193,  194,  235. 

(rayley.  Professor  C.  M.,  193. 

Gaston,  Dr  J.  McF.,  233. 

Greenwood,  Rev.  Miles  M.  A.,  175,  217,  21S, 

256.  2.S7. 
Giesen,  Right  Rev.  Bislmp  E.,  O.  F.  M 
Gladstone.   Right  Honourable   W.    E. 


159- 
i,S4. 


155- 


232,  23,1 


Glass,  Rev.  \V.  B.  and  Mrs. 

GoodchiUl,  Miss,  269. 

Gordon,  Chinese,  181. 

Glover,  Rev.  Richard  D.D.,  266,  269. 

Greig,  Miss,  269. 

Gresham,  Miss,  275,  276. 

Griffiths,  Rev.  F.  G.,  257. 

Groves,  Miss  (Mrs.  Douthvvaite),  219. 

(iutzlaflf,  Rev.  C.  F.  A.,  79,  17s.  177. 

Names  of  Places. 

Guilfonl,  N.  v..  193. 
(ireen  Bay,  Wis..  207. 

Miscellaneous. 

(^rand  Canal,  The,  8,   75,  78.  79,  Si,  85,  89, 
90,    161,    163.  228,   236,  339,  340,341.342. 

343.  345.  346,  347.  364,  377.  378.  394- 
(rolden  Palace,  Tai  Shan,  68,  69. 
Gulf  of  Pechili,  75,  91,  100,  392,  393. 
General  Purposes  Committee,  Chefoo.  100. 
Germany  in  Shnntung.  129.  ^ 

Germany  the  school  master,  135. 
Green  Island  or  Tsingtan,  133. 
General   Evangelical   Protestant   Missioiriry 

Society,  136. 
Government  Courier  Service,  141. 
(Volden  Rule,  negative  side,  1^7. 
Gutzlafif  Island,  178. 
Gospel,  Mission,  183,  233,  255. 
German  Protestant  Church  Shanghai,  223. 
Gosjjels  of  Mark  and  Luke  in  Chinese,  In 

Dr.  Faber,  223. 
(iotch-Robinson  College,  265,  266,  311. 
froverninent  College  Tsinanfu,  231,  335. 

Hospital        ,.  332. 

fxermau  Consulate  Tsinanfu,  336. 
General  Enlightenment,  400. 


H.     Names  of  Persons. 

Harris,  Rev.  J.  S..  267. 
Hart,  vSir  Robert,  143,  145,  150,   157. 
Hall,  Rev.  W.  N..  225,  226,  261. 
Hall,  Rev.,  2u8,  262,  263. 
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Hartwtll,  Rev.  C.  N..  2;,2. 

Hartwell,  Miss  A.  B.,  232,  233. 

Hayes,  Rev.  W.  M.,  D.I).,  301,  302. 

Hearn,  Dr.  232,  233. 

Halcouib,  Rev.  N.  W.,  231. 

Hayuor,  Rev.  J.  F.,  246. 

Hedley,  Rev.  J.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  225,  261. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  144. 

Hill,  Rev.  David,  210. 

Hill.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  N.,  275. 

Hinds,  Rev.  J.,  226,  261. 

Hodge,  Dr.  Charles,  202. 

Hodge,  Rev.  W.  B.,  225. 

Holmes,   Rev.  J.   I,.,  171.  172,   iSi,  229.  230.- 

Hugg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.,  274. 

Hollz,  Miss  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Lindbtrg),  253. 

Hooker,  Rev.  Thomas,  193. 

Hippisley,  Mr.  A.  vS.,  147. 

Hii,  Father  Mathseus,  164. 

Huei,  King,  interview  with  Mencius,  27. 

Hsu,  Father  Franciscus,  164. 

Hau  Wu  Ti,  Emperor,  62. 

Heiile  and  Nies,  Romish  priests  murdered  at 

Changchia,  131. 
Hartwell.  Rev.  J.  B.,   D.D.,    175,    179,    180. 

iSi,  229,  230.  231,  232,  233,  411. 

Names  of  Places. 

Haifeng,  354,  356. 

Ilantan,  Ancient  City  of  Chao,  42. 

Hangcbow,  197,  198. 

Haichow,  339,  341,  347- 

Hanchwang,  341,  345. 

Hartford,  U.S.  A..  193. 

Hengchialou,  163,  166. 

Hochai,  363. 

H'ofangchu,  363. 

Hopeitunglu,  354. 

Hsin  Fu  Shan,  57. 

Hsin  Ming  City,  47. 

Holly  Mount,  Ireland,  193. 

Hsianfu,  269. 

Hsuch'ien,  -40,  341. 

Huanghsien,  79,  92,  93,  ibi,  230,  231,  232, 

264,  322,  396. 
Huimin,  354. 
Huangchieh,  357. 
Huangch'eugtien,  355. 
Hsint'ai,  345,  3S6. 
Hsiaoch'ingh'o,  259,  329.  333. 
Hsuchowfu    76,  77,  344,  367. 
Hsu  Fu,  358. 
Hunghwap'u,  341. 
Hsienp'ingcheu,  358. 
Hsiaochiachuang,  364. 
Huchiuan,  364. 
Huhsiyai,  386. 
Hongkong,  178,  222. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hon  Shih  Wu,  cave,  T'ai  Shan,  6t),  62. 

Huan  Tao,  road,  T'ai  Shan,  66. 

Hsi  T'ien  Men,   natural   rock  gatewa\-,  T'ai 

Shan, 66. 
H.siao  T'ien  Men,  re.st  house,  67. 
History,  Book  of,  17. 
Han  dynasty,  37,  38,  48,  298,  353,  358. 


Haws,  edible,  58. 

Hau  Wu  Ti,  Eniperf)r,  62. 

Huang  Hsien  Ling,  ridge  of  T'ai  Shan,  67. 

Hung  Men  .\rcliway,  T'ai  Shan,  68. 

Huai  mountains,  75. 

Huai  river,  76,  77,  340,  363. 

H'ung  Tso.  artificial  lake,  76. 

Hydrophobia  Station,  Tsingtau,  u8. 

Hospitals  and  di.spensaries,  (Chinese)  Tsing- 
tau, 119. 

Harbour  and  shipping  facilities,  Tsingtau, 
122,  132. 

Huo-P'ai,  official  ]Krmit  for  use  of  post 
horses,  142. 

Haverfordwest  College,  Pembrokeshire,  209. 

Helps  to  the  understanding  of  IJie  Hi))le, 
Dr.  Williamson,  222. 

History  of  China,  Chronological  Handbook. 
Dr.  Faber,  223. 

Hakkas,  The,  in  Canton  Province,  24S. 

Honan,  Province.  257,  363,  364,  371,  372. 

Han  Lin,  .Academy,  298,  301. 

Historical  Section,  Tsinanfu  Institute,  3i'5. 

Hung  Wu.  Emperor,  354. 

Hsining,  Em])eror,  363. 

Hung,  dynasty,  363. 

Hsien  Feng,  Pimperor,  363,  364. 

Hofangchu,  363. 

Hung  Chih,  p;mperor,  364. 

Hsiinchowfu,  Pomegranates,  383. 

I.     Names  of  Persons. 

I.  Cr.,  (Sir  Robert  Hart),  143. 

Irving,  Rev.  Edward,  209. 

Iliff,  Right  Rev.  G,  D.,  Bishop  of  vShantung, 

2t7.  257,  259. 
Innocent,  Rev.  J.,  175.  225,  226,  261. 
,,      O.  M.  H.,  226,  261. 

Names  of  Places. 

I,  river.  76. 

Ihsien  see  Yih  hsien. 

Ichowfu,  87,  93,  95,   166,  189,  2sf).  321.  337, 

.V^9.  340,  341,  342,  344,  345.  346,  347,  34S. 

349.  350,  3^4.  387.  393- 
Ishui,  city  and  county,  339,  340,  343,   346, 

348,  349- 
Ishui,  river,  339,  340,  341,  345,  346,  347.  34S. 
Ishan,  mountain,  339. 
Itn  hsien,  385. 

Miscellaneous. 

Implements  used  in  barter,  36. 

Institute  for  translation    work    attached   to 

German  High  School,  Tsingtau,  121. 
Imports,  Table  of,  Tsingtau.  123. 

of  Chinese  origin,  Tsingtau,  125. 
Ichowfu-Tsingtau  railway,  147. 
Institute,  Christiati.  Tsinanfu,  267,  307,  309. 
Iron,    Hill,    345;    Silver,    346;    Gold,    346; 

Diamonds.  346. 
Ichowfu.  Roads.  340  ;  soil  and  products,  342. 

Mining  and  Manufactures,  344. 

Trade,  346  ;  chief  cities,  348. 

Mission  work,  349. 

Character  and  condition  of  people,  348. 

Coast  silting  uj),  349. 
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J.     Names  of  Persons. 

Jaeschke,  Governor  of  Tsingtait.  114.  248. 

James,  Rev.  F.  H.,  265. 

Jackson,  Rev.  F.  W.,  200. 

Jesu,   Father  Bonaveutura  tie  Ssnio  Coide, 

163. 
Johannes,  Father  of  Montecorvino,  i6r. 
John,  Rev.  Griffith,  D.D.,  221.  229. 
Jones,  Rev.  A.  G.,  175.  210.  214,  264,  310. 
Jones,  Dr.,  226,  261 . 
Jones,  Miss  F..  233. 
Johnson.  Dr.  C.  F..  2:6,  317,  325. 
Jones,  Rev.  F.,  257,  259. 
Joiner,  Rev.  and  Mrs.,  231. 
Jndd,  IMr.  and  INIrs.  C.  H.,  219,  220,  272. 

Names  of  Places. 

Jih    Kiiang    Feng,    Altar    on   Sunnnit,    T'ai 

Shan,  64. 
Jade  lady  pool,  T'ai  Shan,  60. 
Jade  lady,  60. 

Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  190,  191. 
Jichao,  339,  341.  347- 

Miscellaneous. 

Jndicial  work,  Weihaiwei,  107. 

K.     Names  of  Persons. 

Ketnp,  JNIiss  l\.  G.,  269. 

King,  Mr.  Tanl  H.,  221. 

King,  Rev.  W.  I),  and  INIrs,.  23;. 

Kingilon,  Rev.,  263. 

Killie,  Rev.  C.  A.,  2:6. 

Knight,  Miss  F..  232. 

Kirklatid.  Miss  A.  C,  269,  270. 

Kitls.  Rev.  Jfjhn  Ti.te,  265. 

Kloeckers.  Rtv.  II.  J  .  2u.S,  209,  262,  263. 

Ko,  Dr.,  320. 

Kranz,  Pastor,  223. 

Kunse.  Rev.  A.,  24b!. 

Names  of  Places. 

Kalgan,  20^. 

Kaifengfn,  60,  376. 

Kaichin,  35S. 

K'aoch'engh'sien.  364. 

Kaonii,  36,  250,  251,  255. 

Keiching,  354. 

Keichin,  358. 

Kiaochow  or  Kiaulschon,  36,  76,  7.S,  91,  92, 
93,  95,  102,  113.  114,  177,  178,  223,  236, 
248,  249,  253,  255,  340,  346.  393. 

Kaufu.  Arabians  visit,  78,  93. 

Kiuk'iak'oii.  port  of,  93. 

Kueitai,  364. 

Kiau-lai-ho,  river,  93. 

Kouchangtsaitzu,  357. 

Knanh^iakia,  274. 

Kowloon,  Hongkong,  107,  274. 

Miscellaneous. 

Kiao,  Stale  of,  36. 

Knife  Cash,  47,  48. 

Kao  Li,  hill,  T'ai  Slmn,  59, 


Kuan  Yin,  Temple  on  T'ai  Shan,  62.  63. 

Kuan  Ti  Miao,  on  T'ai  Shan,  66. 

Kao  Shan  Liu  Shni.  Summer  house  on  T'ai 

Shan,  67. 
Kao  Lao,  bridge  T'ai  Shan,  68. 
Kiangsn,   Province,   76,   255,   339,   340,  341, 

.347.  349.  387- 
Kiau  tribe,  76,  78. 
Kiaocluju,  Hay,  76,  93,  94. 
Kin  Yfii,  river,  76. 
Korea  see  Corea. 

Kang  Hsi,  Kmperor,  93,  146,  162. 
Kubla  Khan,  F^mperor,  93. 
Kiaochow  or  Kiautschou,    leased   lerritorv, 

127. 
Kaiser,  F^niperor  of  Germany,  131,  132. 
Kiangnan,  Province,  164,  364. 
Kuangtnng,        ,,  222. 

Kansu,  ,,  257. 

Kindergarten,    School    at     Pangkiachuang, 

242. 
Kuang  Hsu,   Emperor,   212,   301,   363,    ^64, 

365.  366. 
K'ai  Huang,        ,,         358. 

L.     Names  of  Persons. 

Lane,  Rev.  W.  and  INIrs.,  236. 

Lao  Tzu,  14,  22. 

Laughlin,  Rev.  J.  H.,  235,  236. 

Laughton,  Rev.,  209,  263. 

Leander,  Rev.  A.,  253,  25,5. 

Leach,  Miss,  275. 

Li  Hung-chang,  Viceroy,  lou,  143,  212,  231, 

330,  366,  375. 
Li,  Pastor  of  Piuglu,  179. 
Lilley.  Mr.,  209. 

Little,  Miss  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  L.  Holmes),  171. 
Lindberg.  Rev.  J.  K.,  253,  254,  2,S5. 
Lipsius,  Prof,  250. 
Lej-enberger,  Rev.  J.  A.,  235. 
Linderstrom,  Miss  A.,  253. 
Lindsay,  traveller  on  coast  of  Shantung,  79. 
Lockhart.  Sir  James  H.  Stewart,  K,  C.  M. 

G..  106. 
Laeper,    Mr.    Director  of  Posts,    INIarkirch, 

Austria,  142. 
Longden.  Rev.  W.  C,  246. 
Lowrie,  Dr.  J.  C,  196. 
Longobardi,  Father  Nikolaus,  162. 
Lowe,  Rev.  J.  W..  233. 
Lowry,  Rev.  H.  H.,  244. 
Lu,  Magistrate  of  Tungp'ing,  63. 
Lutschewitz,  Rev.  \V.,  248,  249. 
Luke,  Dr.,  320. 
Luce,  Rev.  H.  W.,  M.  A.,  293. 

Names  of  Places. 

Laichoul'u,   76,   78,  92,  95,  166,  233,  321,  339. 

386. 
Laiyaug,  36,  93,  94,  113,  203.  248. 
Laiwu,  84,  3S4. 
Lichinhsien,  91. 
Lin-ch'ii,  county,  385. 
Liu,  city,  42. 
Linchih  coal  mines,  83. 
Lu,  city  and  state,  41,  57, 
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Luyanf*,  42. 

I.iiitsinjichoii.   87.    161,    163,    164,    166,    20S, 

240,  241,  242,  289,  321. 
I.iaotuiig,  pcuinsula,  76,  79,  92,  102,  355. 
Lanh'ok'ou,  ])ort  on  Yellow  River,  90,  333, 

335  ■ 
Liintj  K'011,  on  Yellow  River,  9:!. 
T<eio;iiitz.  Silesia,  161. 
Lighthouse  Islaml,  Chcfou  Baj-,  171. 
I.iukunytao,  Weihaiwei.  i.ii,  102,  27,'). 
Laiircnceville,  X.  J.,  196. 
Leatherwood,  I'a.,  201. 
Linlithjiow.  Scotland,  220. 
r.hassa,  Thibet,  i6r. 
l.aoling,    225,    226,    261.   327,    341,    353,  354, 

357.  35«- 
Laushaii,  134,  339. 
I/ioiioran,  353,  354. 
Lichiii,  354,  356, 
Lihsieii,  354. 
J,iu]iovvii,  355. 
Ivituiiunfjk'ou,  355. 
l,aolingkuo,  35S. 
l.nii'j'^han,  329. 

Miscellaneous. 

Lu,  State  of,  11,  12,  24,  35,  42,  78,  301,  340. 

Lecfge's  Opinion  01  Confucius,  2?. 

I^incliih,  Capital  of  State  of  Ch'i,  35,  47,  53. 

Lady  of  T'ai  Shau,  59. 

Lady  Temple,  T'ai  Shan,  60,  68. 

I  j  I'o,  poet  of  T'ai  Shau,  60. 

Letters  from  Heaven,  T'ai  Shau,  60,  68. 

Liu  Ch'i,  write  on  T'ai  .Shau,  63. 

Lii.  magistrate  of  Tuugpiug,  63. 

Ling  Yiug  Kung,  one  of  the  I<ady  Teiii])les, 
T'ai  Shau.  65. 

Li  Ch'uau.  fountain  of  wine,  Tai  Shau,  70, 

Lanyimiao,  temple  near  mouth  of  Yellow 
River,  91. 

"  Lion  atid  Dragon  in  Northern  China  ",  by 
R.  F.  Johnston,  Esq.,  loi,  108. 

Langkat  Petroleum  Co.,  123. 

Leased  Territory,  Kiaochow,  127. 

Lehrter  Bahnhof,  Berlin,  135. 

Letter  Hongs,  private,  143. 

Lafayette  College,  Pa.,  193. 

London  Missionary  Society,  221. 

Life  of  Christ,  by  Dr.  Williamson,  in  Chi- 
nese, 222. 

T,icius,  Doctrines  of,  by  Dr,  L'aber,  223. 

Light  and  Hope  Mission,  276. 

Li  Shan  Ting,  in  cit\-  of  Tsinanfu,  329. 

Lake  within  city  of  Tsinanfu,  330,  331. 

Literarv  Chancellor,  Tsinanfu,  331. 


M.     Names  of  Persons. 

INIacaulay,  Lord,  144. 

Macartney,  Lord,  78. 

INIcIlvaiue,  Rev.  J.  S.,  184,  r86,  189,  235. 

McMaster,  Rose  A.,  (Mrs.  C.  R.  :\Iills),  193. 

194. 
McMuUau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.,  220,  277.  279. 
MaclNIahon,  Rev.,  263. 
Marco  Polo,  141,  LS5- 
Markham,  J.  Escj.,  Consul,  79. 


Margary,  A.  R.  I'^sci..  Munkred  at  RLiiiwyne, 

Yunnan,  100. 
Martin,  Dr.  W.  A.  P.,  149. 
Martin,  Miss  Marv,  (Mrs.  T.  Riihard),  210. 
MarshaU,  Dr.,  261'. 
INIateer,  Rev.  R.  ]\L,  235. 
Mateer,   Dr.  C.  \V.,    1S6,  187,  190,  191,  203, 

204,  235,  303,  312. 
Mateer,  Mrs.  Julia  A.,  (Mrs,  C.  W.  Mateer,) 

192,  19.5,  235. 
Mei  Tzn,  24. 

Meadows,  T.  T.  l'.s(.\. ,  Consul,  154. 
IMathews,  Rev.  IL,  173,  257,  258,  259,  260. 
Mead,  Mr.  Edwin,  212. 
Mien,  blind  nuisician,  23. 
Mencius,  i,  11,  17,  24,  297,  298,  301,  315,  391. 
motlierof,  24  ;  returns  to  Chou,  25. 
interview  with  Ch'en,  26. 
death   of  mother,   29;    returns  to 

Lu,  29. 
Mencius,    discourses    on    government    and 

human  nature,  30. 
Mills,  Rev.  C.  H.,  D.D..   17.S,    192,   193,   2^5, 

2S0, 
Mills,  Simeon,  193. 
vSarah  S.,  193. 
Lucy  E.,  193. 
Moccagatta,  Fatlier  Aloysius,  164. 
Molina,  Father,  165. 
Moon,  The  Mis.ses,  274. 
Moore,  Miss  Lottie,  172,  229,  231. 
Morrison,  Dr.  G.  E.,   V^mes  correspondi  nt, 

144- 
Morris,  Rev.  T.  M.,  266,  269. 
Muilditt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  274,  276. 
Murray,  Rev.  J.,  175,  184,  188,  235,  287. 
Mull,  Duke,  296. 

Names  of  Places. 

Manchuria,  88,  103,  343.  344-  347.  392.  393. 

:\Iang  Ch'i-Shan,  348. 

Mat'ou,  340,  343- 

Ming  Shni,  district,  384. 

MC'ugvin.  Couv.ty,  77,  3.>9.  34<'.  345.  34^^. 

Monmouth,  111.,  188. 

Mount  Gilead,  Ohio.  192. 

Mao  Tzu,  river,  330. 

Molingkwan,  jiass,  340,  348. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mohannncdan  rebellion,  5. 

Mosque,  T'ai  Shan,  70. 

Mohammedans  in  Tsinanfu,  183,  287,  352. 

ISIohammedan,  289,  291. 

Mohammed,  2S9,  290. 

IMohammedanism    in    Shantung,     287,    289, 

290,  291. 
Metal   tokens  as  coins  in  the  shape  of  axes, 

spades,  knivtrs,  gongs,  bells,  etc.,  36. 
Money  sliaped  like  an  axe,  41. 
Ming  Huang,  59. 
Mountain,  lady,  T'ai  Shan,  64. 
Monuments  of  brass,  T'ai  Shan,  65. 
Mi  Lo  Yiian,  Hudhist  convent,  'J''ai  Shan,  68. 
Mineral  prodiuHious,  83 
Metals,  85. 
Mules  ill  Shantung,  89. 
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Miaotao  islaiuls  near  Tt-iij^cliow  fii,  9^. 

Missiuiiary  Hour-.  Cliefoo,  100,  2i>\. 

'M'ui'^  dynasty,  loi,  161,  354.  3,sS,  364. 

Mining  i"  Weihaiwei.    1(13. 

Military  Hospital,  Tsingtau.  nS. 

Mecklenbur.uliaiis  Convali-sri'iil  Hoiiu-,  iit*ar 
Tsin.utau,  iiS,  134. 

Mining  Co.,  Shanttni}^,  126. 

IMartyrs  of  Chani^ichiH,  131. 

"  Mailed  fist"  policy  of(krniany,  131. 

ISIorgenlaL-iidischc  I'-rauen  \'ereiii,  136,  249. 

Missionary  Seminary,  Berlin,  177. 

Mission  Collejie  for  Chinese  in  Malacca,  177. 

■\Iencius,  Doctrines  of,  by  Dr.  Fal)er,  223. 

Micius,  Doctrines  of,  by  Dr.  Faber,  223. 

Methodist  New  Connexion  Mission,  now- 
United  IMethodist,  225. 

Medical  ^Mission,  Laolinjj,  226. 

TSIedicil  ColU-sfc,  Tsinanfn,  26S,  303,  304. 

IVIavlield-Tyzzer  Hospital,  233. 

Methodist  F.piscopal  ISIission,  Taian,  227, 
244,  321. 

Mennonites,  German,  276. 

Men's  Traininj(  Institute,  Chefoo,  279. 

"  Morning  Star,"  The,  279. 

■Missionary  SelUeinenl,  "litis  Hnk,"  283. 

Mint  in  Tsinanfu,  332. 

Model  Prison.  Tsinanfu,  332. 

Military  Cadet  School,  Tsinanfu,  332,  335. 

Ming  mountains,  340,  346. 

j\Iing  Shui,  district,  384. 

Minerals  and  Coal,  385. 

INIanufactures,  385,  39S. 

Market  Gardening,  397. 


336. 
.   254, 


1.177. 


1,  T31. 


N.     Names  of  Persons. 

Neal,    Dr.  James  Boyd,  323,  325,  327, 
Nevius.    Dr.  J.   I..,    195,   217,   218,   235 

256,  350. 
Nevius,  .Mrs.  J.  I..,  194,  195,  235. 
Newberry,  Captain  Thomas,  193. 
Newell.  Miss,  of  L.  :m',  S.  (Mrs.  Gulzlafi" 
Nott.  Eliphalet.  195. 
Newton,  Rev.  W.  C,  232. 
Netz,  Frau  M.,  73,  74. 
Ney  Elias,  91. 

Nies  and  Heiile  murdered  at  Changchi; 
Ngai,  Duke,  16. 

Names  of  Places.  . 

Nanking,  341. 
Nanp'ihsien,  337. 
Nanpeiling,  205, 
Nagasaki,  100. 
Nganvang,  41. 
Nauvoo.  111.,  188. 
New  Orleans,  18S. 
Niiighaichow,  219,  220. 
New  Jersey,  I'.  vS.  A,,  383, 
Ningpo,  196,  197,  235. 

Miscellaneous. 

Numismatol()g\-,  Chinese,  38. 
Nmnismalics,  works  on,  3*^'. 
Nant'ienmen,  gate  tower  on  'J"ai  Shan,  fn. 


North  German  I.lnyd  line  of  steamers,  T26. 
News])a]iers.  transmission  of,  144. 
Xan-yang     Kuan      Pao.      Nanking    Official 

Gazette,  14.1. 
Xew  womaii  in  Cliina,  150. 
Notes  on  Cliinese  Literature,  IMr.  A.  \\'\lie, 

182. 
Xew  Brunswick,  Presbytery  of,  185. 
Xew  Testament,  (Mandarin),  191,  2on. 
Ningpo  Hymn  Book,  194. 
Xalumal  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  209,  221. 
Newspa])er,  Cliinese,  in  Tientsin,  211. 
Nineteenth  Century,  by  Mackenzie,  211. 
Natural  Theology,  by  Dr.  Williamson,  222. 
Xormal  College,  Tsingchowfu,  303,  30:1, 
Normal  School,  Tsinanfu,  331,  335. 
Xew   Religion,  a,  401. 

0.     Names  of  Persons. 

Odoiich  rordenona,  78. 

(.)doricus  of  Pordenone,  161. 

Olihner,    ;\Ir.,    Commissioner    of    Customs, 

Tsingtaii,  135. 
Orr,  Robert,  201. 
Owen,  Rev.  J.  C;  232.  233. 
Oxner,   Dr.  J.  M.,  233. 
Ockenden.  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  276. 

Miscellaneous. 

Odes,  Book  of,  14. 

Oniainents  used  in  barter,  36. 

"Our  Pife  in  China,"  by  Mrs.  Nevius,  171. 

Orphan  House,  Hulle,  177. 

Ovid  .Academy,  195. 

Old  Testament    in   Chinese,    by    Dr.    b'aber, 

223. 
Oxner  Memorial  Hospital,  233. 
Overpopulation.  392. 

P.     Names  of  Persons. 

Parker,  Rev.  T.  M.,  169,  172. 

Peck,  Dr.  A.  P.  and  Mrs.,  240. 

Perkins,  Rev.  H.  P.  and  airs..  240. 

Petligrew,  Miss.  J.  L.,  232. 

Phillips,  Dr.  Margaret,  259. 

Perriam,  Mr.  G.  H.,  325. 

P'in,  Chinese  Ambassador,  152, 

Piry,  T..  Ksq.,  147. 

Porter,    Rev.    Henry,   D.,    D.D.,    and    Mrs., 

207,  240. 
Porter,  Miss  M.  H.,  240. 
Price,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.,  275 
Pruitt,  Rev.  C.  \V.,  D.D..  23T.  232. 

Names  of  Places. 

Padiham,  Lancashire,  England,  218. 
Pangchiachuang,  1S9.  207.240,  241,  244,  321. 
Paotingfu,  42.  ^ 

Peoria.  111.,  iSS. 
P'cnglaihsien,  181. 
P'an  Chi-shun,  371. 
P;intaoching  (Half 
Pingyaug.  41. 
I'aot'on,  35,s. 


wav  well ),  358 
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i'tkiii},',  /S,  79,  162.  165.  1S5,  i^i6,  1S7,  217, 
2jS,  244.  245-  246,  25«i  265I  334,  335.  3=^5. 
391.  396. 

Peiclieiip'utai,  267. 

l'iiigliii.i,r,  329. 

I'ui.utu,  231,  232,  233,  322,  3S2,  3S5. 

Pitlsburg,  Pa.,  202. 

Pieuchuatig,  341. 

Pechihli,  Gulf  of,  353. 

Pingyin,  218,  256,  2,S7,  258,  251),  321.  383,  386, 

Piiigyiii  INIeniorial  Cluirch,  173. 

PeisucliDufii,   Kittiigsu,  215. 

Piuchoii,  354,  356. 

Posbaii,  83,  132,  385,  386. 

Port  Arlhur,  100.  102. 

Portage,  N.  Y.,  194. 

Promontory,  Sliantuiig,  2,  92,  100,  397. 

Pcit'a,  340. 

P'ut'ai,  354,  356,  365. 

Pohai,  354. 

Pocluiang,  365,  366. 

Puchow,  363,  364. 

Port  F,(I ward,  VVeiliaiwei.  101.  icj2. 

Miscellaneous. 

Population,  (Itnsily  of,  6,  86 

Postal  System,   7. 

P'ang  Kcng,  disciple  of  Mencins,  28. 

Pan  Liang,  ( j 4  oz.)  cash,  48. 

Pai  Chang  Yai,  waterfull  on  T'ai  Shan,  57. 

Pu  Cliao  Ssti,  waterfull  on  T'ai  Shan,  58, 

Pilgrimage,  Annual,  to  T'ai  vSlian,  61. 

Pilgrim  Clubs  to  go  to  Tai  Shan,  61. 

Pi  Hsia  T'zu  Temple  on  Tai  Shan.  64. 

Pei  T'ou  T'ai,  stone  tower  T'ai  Shan,  65. 

Protestant  missionaries  .settle  in  Chefoo,  79. 

Protestant  missionaries  settle  in  vShantung, 

132. 
Persimmons,  Cultivation  of,  82. 
Peanuts,  export  of,  Weihaiwei,  103 
Poptdation  of  Weihaiwei,  re  7. 
Pojjulation  of  Tsin;L;tau,  114. 
Proxisiuns,  .supplies  of,  Tsingtau,  119. 
Pukou-Tientsin  Railway,  125. 
Posts  or  runners  in  Israel,  141. 
Persian  Post  couriers,  141,  142. 
Post.d  vSecrelary,  143. 
Population,  Shantung,  149. 
Peiyang  Kuan  Pao,  Tientsin  Official  Gazette, 

144. 
Postal  Table,  .Shantung  Pi'ovince,  148. 
Postal   Department,  Cliefoo,  Tsingtau,   Tsi- 

nan, 145. 
PostOffice,  Annual  Report.  145,  146,  147.  151  . 
Postal  Staff,  Shantung,  151,  154. 
Post  Office,  National,  152,  155,  157. 
Postal  Tariff,   i.S2. 
Postal  Map  of  China,  152, 
Postal  Express  delivery  byslem,  153. 
Post  (Jflice,  Btitish,  155. 
Postal  Secretary,  liritish,  156. 
Postal  Law  of  China.  157. 
Postal  establishments  registered,  157. 
Peking,  Catholic  Churcli  in,  161. 
Protestantism  in  Shantung  : 

Section  L  Protestant  Martyrs,  169. 
,,        II.  Pioneers  and  Veterans,  175. 
,,       III.  PiTotestant  Missions,  227, 


Protestant  Missicjn,  the   lirsl,   111   Shantung, 

181. 
Princeton  College,  ('.   S.   A.,   1S4,   185,    188, 

194,   196,  202. 
Presbyterian  Mission  Press,  191. 
Presbjterian  Board  of  Foreign  JMissions,  196. 
Parliament  of  Religions,  Chicago,  233. 
Prehistoric  China,  Dr.  l-'aber,  223. 
"  Paul   as  Cruide  to  Mi.'^sion   work,"  by  Dr. 

Parker,  223. 
"  Problems     of     Practical     Christianity     in 

China,"  Dr.  Parker,  223. 
Peifang,  HajHist  Church,  23", 
Pu  Ch'un,  Fmperor,  301. 
Prisons   and     methods    of    puniblunent     in 

Western  countries,  313. 
Provincial  As.sembly  Ha'I,  Tsinanfu,  330. 
Public  Library,  Tsiuanfu,  330. 
Pear  Spring,  Tsinanfu,  331,333. 
Police  .Schoc>!,  Tsinanfu,  332,335. 
Provincial  College,  332,  335. 
Paoluch'uan  springs,  333. 
Pagoda  Hill,  334.  ' 
Prijducts  of  Shantung,  the,  379,  381. 
Purple  grass  (T/.uts'ao)  384. 
Prt)blems  of  Siiantung,  389,  391. 
Public  Works,  393. 
Plaiting  straw  braid,  400. 
Proxincial  Council,  4fio. 

Q.     Miscellaneous. 

(juarterlv  Cla^s  for  Christians,  Tsingchowfu, 

I  S3. 
(Quarterly  Class  lor  Christians  in  Pingtii,  183. 
Queue,  cutting  off,  136. 

R.     Names  of  Persons. 

Raschid  Ivldin,  78. 
Richmond)  Mij-s  .A.  R.  172. 
Riclithofeii,  Baron  Von,  57,  73,  74,  79. 
Richard,  Rev.  T.,  D.D.,  Lilt.D.,    199,    209, 

222,  263,  264. 
Rinall,  Rev.  J.  A.,  253. 
Ritter,  Karl,  79. 
Rubson,    Dr.  J.  R.,  262. 
Rout.  INIiss,  275,  276. 
Robinson,  Rev.  J..  225.  226,  261. 
Reid,  Miss,  269. 
Rogers,  Sophia  Roxanna,  193. 
Rijke,  de,  Mr.,  377. 
Rogers,  Thomas,  193. 
Roys,  Dr.  Charles  K.,  283,324. 
RosandahJ,  Post-Cajjlain,  114. 
Ru.sandahl,  Governor  of  Tsingtau,  248. 
Russell,  Bishop.  2r7,  256,  257, 
Rue,  Sadie    S.   Mi.-;s,   (Mrs.   John    Murray,) 

188. 
Ruy.sbruik,  Wilhelni,  161. 

Names  of  Places. 

Rochester,  N.  V.,  194. 

Miscellaneous. 

R,ul\va\s.  7. 

Round  Cas-h,  48. 

Rocks  like  giant  tree  trunks,  T'ai  Shan,  68. 
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Rt;tu}ic  caiup   from  T"ai    l"iiiy    luWcls,  T'ai 

Shall,  69. 
Rainy  season.  Su. 

Rain  and  snow  fall  Wciliaiwei,  no. 
Revenue  and  lvx()endilurc,  Weihaiwei,  ill. 
Reyinieiil,  Chinese,  Weihaiwei,  iii. 
Railwav    and    Mining  Concessions   lo   ("Fer- 

luany,  132. 
Roman  Post  Couriers,  141. 
R.iihvay,  Tsinj^lau  to  TsiiiiUilu,  146. 
Railway.  Tientsin-I'nkou,  146. 
Railway,  Tsin.vlau-Ichowfu,  147, 
Railway.  Chofoo-W'eilisien,  147. 
Railway,  Tsinaiifu  to  Shiintcfu,  147. 
Reform    of    Kilucalion.    Iiiii)erial    Ivdiel    on. 

Ready  letter  writers  m  China,  150. 

Roads,  good,  loss  for  want  of,  in  China.  156. 

Reform  Ivdicts,  21I. 

Roads  and  higliways.  395. 

Red  Cross  .Society,  liUcruaLional,   213. 

Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  222. 

S.     Names  of  Persons. 

Saner,  jSliss  Kaetlie,  249. 

Scott,  The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Perry,  D.  D., 

Bisliop  of  North  China.  216,  217.  256,  257. 
Scott,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  216. 
Scott,  the  Comineiitalor,  216. 
Schall,  Father  Adam.  35,  162. 
Schaiiz.  Bishop,  166. 
vSchereschewsky,  Bishop.  172. 
Schuller,  Rev.,  i,.,  251. 
SchuUz,  !)r.  W.  M.,  159.  325. 
Shalders,  Miss,  269. 
Shipway,  Mrs.  269. 
vShrubshall,  Dr.  226,  261. 
Shun  and  Yao,  77,  295,  297,  329,  391. 
vSmith,  Rev.   A.  H.,  D.  D.,  aud,  Mrs.,  i,  153, 

172,  207.  240,  313. 
Sears,  Rev.  W.  H.  and  Mrs..  232,  233. 
Smyth,  Rev.  E.  C,  267. 
Smith,  iNIr.  H.  Svdnev.  274. 
Sifton,  TNIiss   H.,  B.  A.,  269. 
Spreiit,  Rev.  F.  H..  218,  257. 
vSeward,  Miss  A.  (Mrs.  C.  W.  Pruilt),  231. 
Siang,  Confucius'  music  master,  13. 
Stanley  and  Barrow,  79. 
Stanley,  Rev.  C.  A.,  D.D.,  240. 
Stanley,  Rev.  C.  A.,  Jr.,  239. 
Steere,  Miss.  A.  I\..  246. 
vSimpson,  Miss  A.,  270. 
Slenhouse.  Dr.,  226. 
Stephens,  l\Ir.  and  Mr.s. ,  274. 
.Stephens.  Rev.  L.  E.  232. 
Schanz,  Bishop,  166. 
Stephens,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ptyton,  231. 
Swordson,  Rev.  J.  H.,  253. 
vSun    Pao-ch'i,  Governor   of   Shantung,   136, 

325,  400. 

Names  of  Places. 

Seneca  Co..  N.  Y.,  195. 
Shanhsien,  276. 

Shanghai.    100,    188,  189,  193,  194,  196,    198. 
303,  208,  2)9,  210,  221,  222.  229,  393,  399. 


Shangh'o,  354.  356. 

Sh'alro,  343. 

vSsushui,  341. 

Shu,  river,  339,  .',46.  34^. 

Shu,  valley,  340. 

Shihwo,  354. 

Shuilaop'o,  355. 

Shuiwan,  356. 

Shanchow.  363. 

.Shengch'eiig,  358. 

Shanhsien,  276,  364. 

Shihtao,  \x)rl  of,  92,  274,  275,   397. 

Sanglaiigshu,  354. 

Shangt-liiatien,  355. 

Saiigchieht'ang,  357. 

vStetlin,  177. 

St.  Louis,  18S. 

S/.i  river,  76. 

Szishui,  76. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  216,  217,  257. 

St.  Peter's.  Iviton  Square,  London,  216. 

St.  Peter's,  Chefoo,  257. 

St.  Andrew's,  Chefoo,  219,  258. 

St.  Saviour's.  Chefoo,  99. 

Miscellaneous. 

Shansi,  Governor  of,    211). 

Shantung,  poverty  of,  6. 

"Spring  aud  Autumn  ''  Classic,  17,  78. 

Shantung,  .Sages  of,  175,  335. 

Shao,  melody  of,  19. 

Shells  as  money,  36. 

Shantung  climate,  9,  80. 

Shantung  early  geography,  35. 

Shuan,  King,  25,  29,  154. 

Silk  as  media  of  exchange,  36. 

She  vSliou  vShan,  T'ai  Shan,  61. 

Ssu  ;\Ia-ch'ien,  writer  (ju  T'ai  .Shan,  62,  ^3. 

Shih  vShen  Yai,  place  of  suicides,  T'ai  Siiaii. 

64. 
ShengHsiaiig  Fang,  small  chapel,  T'ai  .Shan, 

66. 
Slieng  Hsien  Ko.  massive  arch,  T'ai   Shan. 

67. 
San  Kuan  Aliao,  temple,  T'ai  .Shan,  67. 
School  of  Agriculture,  T'ai  .Shan,  68. 
S/ iipa  or  mound,  Buddhi.stic.  T'ai  Shan.  69. 
Sl'.e  Sliou   Shan   place  of  Imperial   sacrifice 

on  T'ai  Shan.  69. 
Sliautung,  mountainous  part.  75. 
Shantung,  Province,  75,  78,  257,  259,  298,  343, 

347.  34«.  349.  353-  363.  364.  3^^'.  3^''3.  3!^*'. 
388,  391,  392,  394.  396,   397,  398,  399. 

Sliansi  Province,  76,  77,  257,  269,  362. 

vSilk  manufacture,  76,  82. 

.Sounding  stones  and  able  to  float,  77. 

.Salt  ma(le  from  sea  water,  91. 

.Shimoiioseki,  treaty  of,  102. 

.Standard Oil  Co..  103.  123. 

Sage  of  Tientsin,   ti. 

South  Africa,  coolies  to,  113. 

Slaughter  house,  Tsingtau.  119. 

vSea  bathing,  119. 

School,  High,  (iennan-ChinCse,  Tsingtau, 
120. 

School.  Curriculum,  Cerman-Chincse,  Tsing- 
tau, 121 . 
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SbaiiUiiij^  uiilway.  125,  f^^i,  336,  3S2. 
Shaiigli;ii  ami  Tientsin  railway,  126. 
Sujiiggleis  and  Pirates  vf  Tsingtan,  133. 
S/iir//^    11'//  /'(TO,  OHicial  Gazette,   Board  of 

Trade,  144. 
.Siumtefu-Tsinanfn  rail\va\',  147. 
Sbii,  Kini;,  152, 
Steyl  ^lissionar\-  Society,  166. 
Statistics  of  Catholic  Mission,    1850,  164. 

'J>79.  165. 

.,  .,  .,         1909-  166. 

,,     of  SuiitliLiii  i;ai)tist  Board,  234. 

,,     of  American    Presbyterian    Mission, 
237.  237,  239. 

,,         Board,  243. 

,,     of     jlethodist     P^piscojjal     Mission, 
247. 248. 

,,     ol  Berlin  ]\Iission,  249. 

.,     of  \Veiu)ar  Mission,  252. 

,,     of  Swedish  Baptist,  Kiaochow,  253. 

,,     of  Swedish  Baptist,  Chuch'eng,   23b. 

,,     of  Church  of  England,  260. 

.,     of  United  Methodist  Mission,  262. 

,,     of  English  Baptist  Mission.  26iS. 

,,     t)f  Bajnist  Zenana  Mission,  270. 

,,     of  China  Inland  Mission,  273. 

,,     of  Brethren  Mission,  276. 

,,     of  Light  and  Hope,  276. 

,,     of  Chefoo  Industrial  INIission,  280. 
Statistical    Table,    (Veneral,    of  Mi  sions    in 

Shantung,  284. 
School  for  Ciiinese  Deaf-Mutes,  2S0,  281, 
Seminary,  (iencral  Catholic,  164. 
.St.  Augustine's  College,  173. 
St.  Stephen's  INIeinorial  Church,   Ping  Vin. 

173.  258. 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  190. 
Southern     Baptist    INIission,    227,    229.    261,, 

264,322. 
Shensi,  Province  of.  180.  256,  257,  264,  266, 

,■592.  395.  396- 
Shantung  Presbytery,   i.S'^. 
Shantung  Missionary  Conference,  200. 
Si)cietv    for  the  Propagation   of  the  Ciospel 

(S.  P.  G.),   217. 
Scliool  and  Text  Book  Coniniittte,  222. 
vSouthern  Baptist  JMissioii.  Shanghai,  229. 
.Swedish  Baptist  Mission,  Kiaochow,   253, 
Swedish    Baptist    ^Mission,  Chuch'eng,   2,S4' 

St.  Agatha's  Hospital,  P'ing  Vin,  259. 

.S.inatoriuni  of  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
Chefoo.  271,  272. 

Schools  for  Boys  and  Cxirls,  C.T.  M.,  Che- 
foo, 272. 

Soldiers  and  .Sailor.^'  Institute,  Liukungtao, 
276. 

.Shaug  Dynasty,  295. 

Sung  Dynasty,  299,  354,  363. 

Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,  30*  1. 

.Sianfu  sec  Hsinganfn. 

.Shantung   from   a   Medical  .Standpoint,  317. 

319- 
Sui,  dynasty  of,  354. 

Shantung  .Sichool  of  Political  Science,  16S. 
S/iaiuiia  fruit,  3S4. 
Schools  for  girls,  399. 
Silkwotnis.  399. 


T.     Names  of  Persons. 

Tail,  .\rchbishop  of  Canterbury.  257. 

Taylor,  Mr.  Hudson,  272. 

Taylor,  ^Nliss  T..  233. 

Timmis,  Miss,  270. 

T'ien  'Wen-ching,  Treasurer,  372. 

Thompson,  Annette  E.,  tMrs.  C.  R.   MilJs) 

194. 
'I'honipson,  iNIiss,  232. 
Thompson,  .\rchdeacon.  172. 
Tiffany.  Mi>s  Ida,  (Mrs.  C.  W.  Pruilt),  231. 
Turner,  Rev.  V.  B.,  261,  351. 
Tonuilin.  Mr.  E).,  2S2. 
Turner,  Aliss  .\nnie  J..  261. 
Ting,  Duke,  13,  13.  16. 
Turner.  Rev.  Joshua.  210. 
Tsz  Lu,  disciple  of  Confucius,  17,  20. 
Tze  Knng,    ,,         ,,  ..  17,  18,  2o. 

Tze  Sz,  grandson  of       ,,  25. 

Tyler,  Captain  \\\  1".,  376. 
Tuan  Pang,  frovernor,  150. 
Timour,  tlie  Great  Mogul,  161. 
Truppel,      Post-Cai)tain.      (now       .\dmiral). 

Governor  <  f  Tsiugtau.  114,  248. 
Tsang,  Pastor,  at  Hwanghsien,  179. 
Tiiig  Li-mei,  Pastor,  196,  236,  267. 

Names  of  Places. 

Taiaufu  or  Tainganfu,  57.  84,  87,  94,  165. 
166,  180,  217,  218,  233,  244,  245,  246,  247, 
255,  256,  257,  258,  259,  265,  289,  321,  339. 
340,  345,  384.  386. 

Taiyuenfu,  Shansi,  210,  21 2. 

T'ai  Shan,  S,  55,  75,  77,   215,   246,  263,  291, 

334,  391" 

Wild,  flowers  of,  58;  birds,  58;  wild  ani- 
mals, 58  ;  INIentioned  in  the  classics',  58, 
59;  One  of  five  sacred  mountains,  59; 
Titles  of  Spirit  of  the  mountain,  59. 
Tung  Vo  temple,  59.  64,  69 ;  Tai  Vo 
Kuan  60;  P'ountains  of,  60;  Tai  Miao, 
60  ;  Annual  ])ilgrimages,  61  ;  Tung  Vo, 
birthday  of,  61 . 
T'ai  Ch'iug  'Kung,  tem])Ie,  62. 
T'u  Ti  Tzu.  63  ;  T'an  H'ai  Shih.  rock  on 

which  people  watch  the  sunrise,  64. 
Tang  Ming  H'uang,  monument,  64. 
Tien  Chilli  village,  63. 
Techow  or   Teichow.  S.  90,  239,  242,  386. 
Tsi  fiver,  76,  77. 
T'aichow,  239. 
T'aip'ing  War,  91. 
T.its'ingh'o,  present  month.  Yellow  River, 

92. 
P'anch'eng,  county.  339,  34V,  i^},. 

T'ansbang,  339. 
T'anch'eng  city,  340,  343. 
Taierhchnang,  341,  345. 
Taolao,  344.  347.  387- 
Tatien,  348. 
Taying,  3.S4- 
'I'ashan,  356. 
Tasangchuang,  358. 
Tachai.  364. 
Taveh  in  Ichowfu,  385. 
TaTs'ang  Ling,  57. 
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Tciigcliuwdi,  79,  87,  qi,    166,   179,  itJu,  ibi, 
1S2,   183.   1S6,   190,  193,  197,  198.  203,  229, 


235,  263,  266.  267,  280, 
191.  235.  301.  302,  :-,u2,. 


230,  231.   232,   233 

321.  39^-. 
TdHgchowfu  Collegt 

T'enghsieii,  341. 
T'aii,  Kingdom  of,  329. 

Tsingchowfu,  76,  161.  i6b,  199,  200.  210,  214. 
215,  216,  289,  30U,  311,  312,  321,  324,  332, 

353.  3S3.  3^^.  396. 
Tsiuiiigchow  or  Chiiiiiigchow,  36,  166,  186, 

iS9.'236.  289.  321,  341. 
Tsinaii,  kingdom,  329. 
Tsinaiifu  arsenal.  333. 
Tsinaiifu,  cily,  11,  77,  Sb.  S7,  95,   162,  ibj,, 

165,  166.  1S4,  1S5,  186,  187.   188,   189,   204. 

229.  235,  239,  251,  252.  259.  2S0,  309,  310, 

3a.  3[2,  31A,  317.  320,  321.  323,  324,  327. 

329-  ioO,  m,  335.  340,  341,  347,  333,  354, 

363,  381.  384,  391,  392,  400. 

Provincial  Assembly  Hall,  330. 

Pnblic  Library,  330. 

Normal  School,  331,  335. 

Law  School,  331,  335. 

Government  College,  331,  332. 

IMohammedans  in,  332. 

Government  Hospital,  332. 

Provincial  INIint,  332. 

I-'oreign  Settlement,  332. 

Model  Prison,  332. 

Military  Cadet  School,  332,  335, 

Paotncii'nan  Springs,  333. 

Black  Tiger  Spring,  333. 

Tliousaml  Buddhas  Temple,  334, 

Pagoda  Hill,  334. 

Dragon's  Cave,  334. 

Bnddha's  Pool,  334. 

Soldiers'  Barracks,  33b. 

Agricultnral  School,  335. 

College  for  ex-Provincials,  335.         ( 

City  Schools,  302. 
Tsinglan,   114,  223,  233,  236,   237,   249.  251, 

322.  346,  381,  3S6,  387,  396,  398. 

Climate  of,  114. 

Temperature,  1 15. 

Planning  of,  1 15. 

Tapaiitau,  116,  1 17. 

European  town,  116. 

Afforestation,  117. 

Water  supply,  117,  132. 

Prevention  and  cure  of  di.sease,  i  iS.    • 

Faber  Nursing  Home,  118. 

Hydrophobia  vStation.  118. 

Military  Hospital,  118. 

Convalescent  Home,  iiS. 

Chinese  Hospital  and  Dispensaries.  119. 

Provisions,  1 19. 

Slaughterhouse,  119. 

Sea  bathing,  1 19. 

liducation,  120. 

German-Chinese  High  School,  120. 

German-Chinese  High  School  Curriculum, 
121. 

(ierman-Chinese  High  School  Translation 
rnslilnte,  121. 

Trade  and  traftic,  122. 

Wharf  Administration,  122. 


Dockyard,  122. 

Table  of  exi)urls  and  imports,  123. 

Oil  Companies,  123, 

Customs  Arrangements,  124. 

Railway  to  Tsinanfu,  124,  125. 

Table  of  values  of  imp«»rls  and  exports  of 

Chine.sc  origin,  i  25. 
Hainburg  America  line,  126. 
North  German  Lh>yd  line,  126. 
Ticntsin-Pukow     and     Tientsin-Shanghai 

railway-  lines,  126. 
Shanlung  mining,  126. 
Coal  fields,  126. 
Name  of,  132. 
Klectric  Lighting,  i^^i- 
High    School    for    Children    ot    Colonv, 

133- 

German  Church,  133. 

Government  buildijig,  133. 

Police  Court,  133. 

(rerman  soldiers,  134. 

German  Government  ajijjreciated  ))\  Chi- 
nese, 134. 

Its  beauty,  134. 

Sea  ballallion  band,  134. 

Chinese  Customs,  135. 

"  litis  Huk,"  283. 
Tsingtau-Tsinanfu  railway,  135,  146. 

,.'  Ichowfu         ,,  147. 

Tsinanfu-Shuntefu      ,,  147. 

Tientsin-Pukovv   or    Nanking   railway,    146, 

236,  335.  3?6,  .^.41,  345.  3^5.  393« 
Tientsin    Massacre.  198,  204.  230,  263. 

Treaty,    75,     229.     232.     vSiege    of 

Tientsin,  11 1. 
Tientsin    city,   165,   188,   225,  226,  239,    258, 

341.  375,  396 . 
Tsinanfu   Christian    Institute,    80,    267,   312, 

313.  314.  315- 
Tsi  river,  329. 

Tsingkiang,  341,  344,  347,  387. 
T'ungchow,  208. 
Tungpinglin,  329. 
Tsingkiangpu,  341. 
Tisanp'u,  334. 
T'ienchen,  355. 
Tanghsintien,  357. 
Ts'angchow.  358. 
Tung  i\Iing.  363. 
Tungahsien,  376. 
Tungwahsiang,  363,  364, 
Tichow,  354. 
T'nshan,  344. 
Ts'aochuang,  345. 
Tungts'ing,  346. 
Tungtsou,  354. 
Ts'aolisien,  276,  364. 
Tuhsieh  o,  377. 
Tungchangfu,  166. 
Temple  Hill,  Chefoo,  200,  23,^, 
Tsowping,  215,  264,  267,  269,  270,  321,  383. 
Taichow,  289. 

Tsaochowfu,  7,  ib6.  276,  2S9,  364. 
Tsu  Lai  hills,  57. 
Tung  Wan  rivcr,  78,  87. 
Tsimo  see  Chimei. 
Tuhai  river,  358. 
Tukaiho  river,  365,  366, 
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Miscellaneous. 

Theological  Seminary,  AUej^hany,   \' .  S.  A., 

190. 
Ta  H'sio,  text  of,  67. 
Thou,  Duke  of,  78. 
Tsiu,  Duke  of,  78. 
Tsi,  Northern  Stale  of,  78,  -^40. 
Tsij,  Duke  of,  78. 
Trafllc,  iulaud,  89. 
Tiehmenkuan,    port   011    Yellow    River,   91, 

365. 
T'aip'iu,i(\vau,  near  mouth  ot   Yellow  River, 

91.  365. 
Tats'ingh'o    now    forms    mouth    ol    YelU)w 

River,  92.  363,  365,  376,  377- 
Tshounki;m<i  now  Tsiu j^kiangpu,  94,  95. 
Treatv  of  Shimonoseki,  102. 
Temperature  of  Weihaiwei,  in. 
Territory  and  map  of  Weihaiwei,  112. 
Times  Correspondent,  Peking-,  144. 
Trimetrical   Classic,   San    Tzu    Chiuf^.    153, 

299. 
The    Thousand    Character  Classic    (Ch'ieu 

Tzu  wen),  153. 
Theological  and  Latin  School,  Catholic,  164, 

304. 
T'aiping  rebels,  164,  165,  171,  181,  332. 
T'ing    Pao-chan,     Governor    of    Shantung, 

165. 
Trainiug  School  of  tlu'   North  China  Baptist 

Mission,  183. 
Twentieth  Century  Chi'j,   Boston,  212, 
Taku  ports.  Theological  vSeuiinary,  Chinese 

249. 
Theological  College,  Chefoo,  259,  260. 
Theological   Training    Institute    afterwards 

the  Gotch-Robinson  ^Memorial  College  in 

Tsingchowfu,  265,  303,  304,  311,  325. 
T'ang,  dynasty  of,  298,  354,  35S. 
Ts'in,  dynasty  of,  353, 
The  Chino-German   China   Prosperity   Co., 

345. 
The  Tliree  Kingdoms,  353. 
Tzn-ts'ao,  Purple  Grass,  3S4. 
Technical  vSchool  and  Colleges,  401. 


U.     Miscellaneous. 

Uninscribed  monument,  T'ai  Shan,  67. 

Union  Church,  Chefoo,  99. 

Tniversity  of  Berlin.  177. 

I'niou  University  at  Murfreesboro,  Ten- 
nessee, 179. 

University  of  Shantung,  Christian,  191,  206, 
215.  235,  237,  259,  266,  267,  26a,  301,  302, 
304,  323.  324,  333. 

University  of  Shantung,  Christian,  Arts  Col- 
lege, Weihsien,  303,  304,  324. 

University  of  Shantung,  Cluistian. — 
Theological  College.  Tsingchowfu,  311. 
:Medical  College,  Tsinanfu,  324,  333.  ' 

University  of  Shantung,  Provincial,  302. 

University  of  California,  U.  S.  A.,  193. 

United  Presbyterian  Mission  of  Scotl;in<l, 
210,   272. 

TTniversity  of  Shansi,  212. 

University  of  Shansi,  Cliancellor  of,  212. 


Union  of  Pn-sbvterian  and  Baptist  Missions, 

215- 
University  of  Cambridge,  Ivngland,  2t6. 
Universitv  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  220. 
United  Methodist  Mission  fornurly  INIetho- 

dist  New  Connexion  Mission,  223,  261,  321, 

3.S'.  3.S5.  .xS?- 
Union  Women's  College,  Peking,  241,  242. 
University  of  Peking,  246. 
Union  Mission,  Weiinar,  250. 
Universitv,  German,  for  Chinrse,  Tsingtau, 

251-  p"4- 
Union  Ciiapel,  Iviuknngtao,  275. 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  U.  S. 

A.,  207. 

V.     Names  of  Persons. 

\'anschaick,  Dr.  I.  L.,  2},6. 
Yerity,  Rev.,  G.  \V.,  244,  247. 
Yilliterra,  Father  Jounes  a,  163. 
Yingren,  Rev.  Carl.  253. 
Yoskaiu]),  Rev.  C.  J.,  129,  131,  248. 

Names  of  Places. 

Vatican  of  Rome,  131,  165. 
Vernon,  Conn.  U.  S.  A.,  207. 
Vancouver,  200. 

Miscellaneous. 

••  \'illage  life  in  Chin;i  "  i,  6r. 
Village  headman,  Weihaiwei,  loS. 
Vicariate  of  North  v^hantung,  Catliolic,  166. 


W.     Names  of  Persons. 

Wang,  King,  37.  48,  77. 

Wang  :SIang,  37.  53. 

Wan  li,  builder  of  temple  on  Tai  Shan.  65, 
69. 

Wau  Kung,  ])uilder  of  summer  house  T'ai 
Shan,  67, 

Wang  Hsi  Chih,  writer  of  the  Diamond 
Sutra,  T'ai  .Shan,  67. 

Wade,  Sir  Thomas,  100. 

Wang  Tsei,  204. 

Wagner,  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  240. 

Walker,  Rev.  W.  F.,  244. 

Wahlin,  Miss  t).,  253. 

Ward,  INIiss  F.  M.,  269. 

Wen,  Duke,  26. 

Williamson,  Rev.  Alexander,  D.D.,  77,  155, 
211.  220,  221,  222,  254. 

Walter,  R.  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment, Weihaiwei,  97. 

Wilhelui.  Archliishop  of  Prado,  162. 

Wang  P'ing-san,  Dr.  Cmwford's  first  convert, 

179- 
Wilkinson,  Rev.  George,  21ft. 
Williamson,  James,  221. 
Willeford,  MissM.  D.,  233. 
Wilhelui,  Rev.  D.  R.,  230,  232. 
Weir,  Tliomas,  l';s(|.,  274. 
Wilson,  !\lr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Ward,  7~,.\,  276. 
Wills,  Dr.,   269. 
Weeks,  Miss,  270. 
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Wertlieni.  Dr.  Baron  \'ou,  325. 
Wuiiscli,   Dr.,  251, 
Wvckoft,  The  Misses,  240. 
Wen  Ti,  lunjieror,  48,  6»i. 
WhitewriKht,  Rev.,  J.  .S.,  265,  30S. 
Wu-ti,  Emperor,  11^. 
Wu.   Duke  of,  78. 

Names  of  Places. 

Weih.sien,  87,  90,  91,  94,  132,  200,  235,  336, 
237,  258,  267,  2S3,  293,  303.  320,  329,  340. 
342,  346.  347.  34S.  3''^4.  385.  386,  39.^- 

Weih.sien  Coal  Mine.s,  83. 

Weihaiwei,  92,  109,  114,  178.  iSo,  274,  275, 
396. 

Rej^inient  7,  iii,  Territory,  100;  Indn.stries 
and  produce,  103;  General  history  101  ; 
Harbour  and  Trade  102  ;  Kxports  and 
Imports,  103  ;  Agriculture  103  ;  Fishiuti 
104  ;  Silk  worm  industry,  104  ;  Fruit  and 
afforestation  104 ;  INIining  105 ;  Climate 
and  health  105;  Land  and  Building  Co.. 
Administration,  106  ;  Judicial  work  107  ; 
liUucation,  loS  ;  Convention  loy  ;  Rainfall 
and  snow  no;  Temperature  Table  in; 
Map  of  territory  112  ; 

Weihaiwei  Mission  Press,  276. 

Wei,  Kinijdom  of,  353. 

Wei,  River,  373. 

Wuti,  354. 

Wententrhsien,  100,  101,  274,  275. 

Wangchuang.  349. 

Washington  City,  212. 

Washington  College,   191. 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  V.  vS,  A.,  193. 

Windsor,  U.  S.  A.,  193. 

Wangchiacliuaug,  165. 

Wangchuang,  349. 

Wanshih  Citv,  42. 

Wei,  State  of,  48,  298.     . 

Wen,  river,  Taian,  58. 

Worm  river,  76. 

Wu  river,  78. 

Wutingfu,  166,  225.  261,  351,  353,  354,  335, 
356,  357.  35S,  3.S9- 

MiscUaneous. 

Wu,  melody  of,  19, 
Wu  Chu,  cash,  48. 
Wu-tsii-pei,  uninscribed   monument  on  T'ai 

Shan,  62. 
Wan   Chang   Pei,   jioein  -cut    iu    stone,  T'ai 

Shan,  3,  66. 
Wan  Hsien  Lou,  archwav,  T'ai  Shan,  68. 
Wang  Mu  Chih,  spring,  T'ai  Shan,  68. 
War  between  Japan  and  China,  101. 
Women's  sphere,  150. 
Women's  Century,  150. 

Wesleyan  Mission,  Rnglish,  Hankow,  187. 
Wooster  College,  191. 
Waslsiugton     and    Jefferson    College,    202, 

206. 
Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  202. 

,,  .Archbishop  ol  (Catholic  ),  213, 

We.st  (ieorge  Street  Congregational   Chujcli 

Glasgow,  221, 


Weimar  IVH.ssion,  223,  248,  250,  251. 
Weimar   I'-oreign   Missionary  Society  of  the 

American    j\lethodisl   ICpiscopal     Mission, 

246. 
Waste  of  laboi^r,  39.5. 
WoiiRMi  and  Girls,  398, 

XYZ.     Names  of  Persons. 

Yao  and  vShun,  77,   jys.  391. 

Zeye,  Post-Captain,  114. 

Xenophon,  141. 

Yhanez,  Father  Bonaventnra,  162. 

Vii    Hsien.    Governor    of    .Shantung,     166, 

173- 
Yuan  Shili-k'ai,  Governor  of  Shantving,  166, 

259.  .301.  302,  335. 
Yu,  I\Ir.,  teacher  of  blind,  187. 
Young,  Dr.,  226. 

Y(  rkes,  Rev    C    H.,  and  Mrs..  236, 
Yang  Shih  H.siang,  (Tovernor  of  Shantung, 

312. 
Yung  Ch'eng,  Emperor,  340,  354.  372, 
Yu,  Ivmj^eror,  329. 
Vuug  P'ing,  Emperor,  3,=5S. 
Yao  Chi,  General,  358. 

Names  of  Places. 

Yellow  River,  2,  75,  86,  89,  90,  yr,  190,  226, 
266,  325,  333,  334,  335,  336,  347,  3.53,  356, 
357,  358,  361.  363,  382,  387,  392.  394,  395- 
Its  course.  363,  364  ;  Control  of  363  ;  Bureau 
363.  364,  375  ;  Length  364  ;  Changes,  364  ; 
Breaks,  36,5  ;  Dangers,  365  ;  Mouths,  365  ; 
Dykes,  366,  467,  368,  368,  362,  373  ;  Con- 
sequences, 368  ;  Fvarth  chest,  369  ;  "'  Dra- 
gon's bone,  370  ;  Dragon's  mouth,  370  ; 
Pillow,  370;  Bends,  371;  Defence  work, 
371;  "Pa,''  572,  373;  "Sao"  372;  Kao- 
liang, 372  ;  Fish  .scales,  372,  373  ;  vSettling 
people  driven  out,  373  ;  Office  of  charities, 

373  ;    Flood    of    1891,  373  ;    Organization. 

374  -,  Expenses,  375 ;  Captain  Tyler's 
Report,  -^76,  ^78  ;  Break  at  Kaifengfn, 
376. 

Yellow  Sea,  80,  309. 

Yenchowfu,  11,  12,  62,  77,  87,  166,  260,  289, 

341,  345,  346. 
Yangtszekiang,  78,   196,  392. 
Yent'ai  or  Chefoo,  92. 
Zaiton  now  called  Changchoufu,  i6f. 
Yuch'eng  city,  164. 
Yanghsin.  22,s. 
Yehsien  or  Disien,   84,   236,   321,  340,    341, 

344.  345-  346.  385- 
Yangcl'.iakou,  259,  393. 
Yuenkingkuei,  279. 
Yungp'ingfu,  321. 
Yaowan,  339. 
Yangh.sien,  354,  35.S 
Yen  tz'u,  354. 
Yungmen,  354. 
Yinchiahsiang,  356. 
Yinchiachi,  356. 
Yangnganchen,  337. 
Yangchu,  24. 
Yen,  kingdom  of,  363, 
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Ymit'ikuan,  364. 
Yanf^chiachiiaug,  364. 
Yuchiatien,  3S6. 

Miscellaneous. 

Yiniti  dynasty,  161,  348,  354. 

Yen,  .State  of,  48. 

Yuan,  casli,  48. 

Yicliing,  classic,  76,  77. 

Yen  Yu  disciple  of  Confucius,  16.  17. 


Yen  H'uei  disciple  of  Confucius,  17. 
Yan  Yuen  ,,       ,,         ,,  20. 

Yu  Yell,  }<irl  hermit,  T'ai  Shan,  60. 
Yu  Huanj<,  temple,  ,,  62. 

Yii  Nii  Ch'ili,  well  on       ,,  63,64. 

Yiian    Chiin    Hou    Kunj^,    temple   on   T'ai 

Slian,  64. 
Yiieli  Kuan  Feng,  peak  on  T'ai  Shan,  66. 
Yu  Mu  K'iao,  bridge  on  T'ai  Shan,  67. 
Yu  Kung  in  the  Shu  King,  152. 
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